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Art.  t.  A  practical  Exposition  of  the  Tendency  and  Pro* 
ceedings  of  tht  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  begun  in 
a  Correspondence  betxceen  the  Rev.  II.  H.  Mortis  and  J.  IV. 
Freshjield,  Esq.  relative  to  the  Formation  of  an  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society  at  Hackney,  and  completed  in  an.  Appendix, 
containing  an  entire  Series  of  the  public  Documents  and  pri- 
vate Papers  which  that  Measure  octasioried.  Illustrated 
vith  Notes  and  Observations.  Edited  by  the  Rtv.  II.  If. 
Norris,  31.  A.  Curate  of  St.  Johns  Chapel,  Hucknei/,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  440  pp.  9s.  Riving- 
t'ons.     1813. 

1  HE  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  is  become  an  associa- 
tion of  such  magnitude  and  power,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
considerate  person  to  view  it  with  indifference.  It  has  nothing 
Weak)  nothing  undecided,  nothing  stationary,  Or  inactive,  in  its 
character.  "  Plurimum  audacke  ad  pericula  capessenda,  pluri- 
mum  consilii  inter  ipsa  pericuia."  We  have  seen  it  gaining  strength 
from  every  attack,  and  assuming  a  tone  of  confidence  Fully  pro- 
portionate to  its  success ;  loudly  proclaiming  its  Own  merits,  and 
obtaining  credit  from  the  world  for  all  the  excellence  it  has 
chosen  to  attribute  to  its  objects  or  its  measures ;  leaving 
no  means  untried  to  procure  the  approbation  of  men,  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  success  of  its  efforts  as  a  proof  of  the  favour  of 
God. 

It  was  stated  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  that 
its  receipts  during  the  year  had  amounted  to  87,2167.  6s.  and  its 
expenditure  to  84,65°./.  Is.  ad.  This  single  fact  will,  we  are 
convinced,  excuse  Us  to  our  readers  for  devoting  our  particular 
attention  to  a  work  which  professes  to  give  "  a  practical  exposi- 
tion of  its  tendency  and  proceedings."  Money  is  power — and 
power  thus  extensive,  thus  actively  employed,  calls  for  careful 
investigation.  It  becomes  indeed  a  matter  of  national  concern, 
that  an  institution  possessing  such   influence  should  be  properly 
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appreciated;  thai  its  tendency  should  be  carefully  examined,  and 
thoroughly  understood;  that  its  proceedings  should  be  watched 
with  iinremMting  vigilance.  It  is. an  "  imperiun)  in  impe/io," 
which  ;ilrf::il\  in  able  to  bins  tin-  opinion  of  not  a  few  in  the 
Mtry;  and  Bhould  it  continue  to  prosper  as  it  lias  hitherto 
dot  i  .  n  i.  soon  be  able  to  impede,  if  not  to  controul,  the  go. 
\  nmenl  itself.  Viewing  it  in  tliis  light,  we  question  if  even 
the  clearest  proofs  of  the  beneficial  tendency  of  its  professed 
object,  of  ihe  integrity,  judgment,  virtue,  and  loyal  affection  to 
the  constitution,  both  in  (lunch  and  State,  of  the  persons  who 
have  the  prese  /  direction  of  ita  power,  and  the  disposal  of  its 
finds,  would  justify  those,  whose,  duty  it  is  to  take  care  "  ne  quid 
detriment)  capiat  respublica,"  in  allowing  it  to  pursue  its  course 
to  universal  supremacy.  At  all  events,  this  proof  they  are  not 
only  warranted  in  expecting,  but,  as  it  appears  to  us,  are  bound 
to  require. 

Every  true  Christian  must  be  a  friend  to  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures^  because  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  teaches 
him  to  seek  the  glory  of  God  before  all  tilings,  and  to  love  his 
neighbour  as  himself,  will  also  make  him  desirous  of  contributing 
lo  the  speedy  arrival  of  that  promised  time,  when  the  "  way  of 
God  shall  be  Lnown  upon  earth,  and  his  saving  health  among  all 
nations;"  and  anxious  to  see  others  in  possession  of  those  trea- 
sures of  knowhdge  and  consolation,  the  value  of  which  he  is  so 
well  able  to  appreciate.  Such  being  the  feelings  universally  pre- 
vail nt  among  s. net  re  Christians,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  a 
new  Society,  whose  sole  professed  end  and  aim  was  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Bibl",  which  recommended  itself  to  public  notice 
by  striking  representations  of  a  lamentable  want  of  the  Scrip- 
tures actually  existing,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  by  confi- 
dent assertions,  that  the  only  efficient  means  of  supplying  that 
want  was  to  be  found  in  its  plan  and  operations,  would  attract  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  that  attention  which  it  claimed. 
The  simplicity  of  its  avowed  object,  and  the  zeal  with  which  it 
Bed  to  pursue  it,  soon  procured  it  numerous  and  active  sup- 
porters: And  as  its  first  appeals  to  the  great,  the  wealthy,  and 
the  pious,  were  made  by  advocates  who,  to  unconquerable  per- 
se \i  ranee  joined  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart; 
it-  success  soon  exceeded  the  expectations,  not  only  of  its  san- 
guine admirers,  but  probably  even  of  its  original  projectors. 

Tit  k;  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  of  the  persons  who  became 
eaily  members  of  this  Society,  numbers  were  induced  to  join  it 
by  the  most  upright  and  laudable  motives.  They  wished  to  pro- 
mote the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  they  saw,  in  this  new 
association,  only  a  great  and  efficient  instrument  for  the  purpose. 
Credulity  is,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  inseparable  from  real 
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goodness  of  heart.  "  Charity,"  we  know,  "  believeth  all 
things,  and  hopcth  all  things;"  and  he  who  neither  wills  nor 
works  ill  to  his  neighbour,  is  slow  to  believe  that  the  dispositions 
and  practices  of  others  differ  front  Ins  own.  These,  therefore, 
conceiving  that  the  distribution  of  the  word  of  God  must  in  itself 
be  a  good  work,  and  dazzled  with  the  prospect  of  the  wide  and  ex- 
tended scale  upon  which  that  distribution  was  to  be  conducted  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  hastened  to  contribute  to  its 
support.  Meaning  well  themselves,  they  never  suspected  evil  in 
others  ;  still  less  could  they  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  evil 
could  be  intended  by  a  body  so  warm  in  its  professions  of  good, 
and  appearing  so  eager  in  its  prosecution  of  a  work,  in  itself  not 
only  unexceptionable,  but  praiseworthy ;  not  only  laudable,  but 
necessary.  They  were  as  unwilling  to  allow  that  mischief  could 
be  done  or  meditated  by  a  Society  for  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible,  as  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  could  itself  be  pre- 
judicial ;  and  they  were  early  taught  to  confound  the  opponents 
of  the  newly  constituted  body  with  the  enemies  of  divine  truth, 
and  the  advocates  for  keeping  the  lower  orders,  more  particu- 
larly, in  a  state  of  blindness  and  spiritual  ignorance. 

The  same  honourable  zeal,  therefore,  which  first  impelled 
them  to  join  the  Society,  thus  artfully  directed  against  all  who 
should  presume  to  gainsay  its  infallibility,  effectually  operated  to 
prepossess  their  minds  against  the  admission  of  any  arguments 
which  might  have  tended  to  remove  the  delusion  under  which 
they  laboured. 

It  was,  however,  foreseen  that,  as  the  Society  was  to  be  com- 
posed of  persons  of  every  persuasion,  who  acknowledged  the 
truth  and  divine  original  of  the  Scriptures,  a  question  would 
arise  as  to  the  right  interpretation  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  the 
jarring  opinions  of  the  various  individuals,  now  for  the  first 
time  associated,  but  mutually  jealous  of  the  promulgation  of  the 
peculiar  tenets  held  by  each,  would  quickly  dissolve  their  ill-ce- 
mented union,  and  reduce  the  composition  to  its  original  ele- 
ments. A  device,  therefore,  was  invented  to  satisfy  the  scruples 
and  to  lull  the  fears  of  all  parties;  and  as  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  decide  which  of  the  various  interpretations  given  to  the 
Scriptures  should  be  adopted  by  the  Society,  as  the  common 
standard  of  truth,  it  was  determined  to  distribute  them  without 
any  interpretation  at  all ;  and  it  became  a  fundamental  law  of 
the  Society,  that  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  which  it  circu- 
lated should  be  unaccompanied  by  any  note  or  comment. 

The  success  of  this  device  perhaps  exceeded  the  expectations 
of  its  contrivers,  for  while  it  quieted  the  apprehensions  of  many 
Churchmen,  who,  though  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  object 
to  which  they  were  invited  to  contribute,  had  perhaps  felt  some 

b  2  scruples 
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M  tuples ab  -m  connecting  them&<  lv<  s,<mIm  lv  witli  Dissenters,, 

.  should  uiiw;iiil\  be  giving  their  aid  to  the  promulgation  f>f  dis- 
tenthig  U'Dcls.  It  ttlaq  furnished  tlie  advocates  of  the  Society 
with  a  tin  me  of  unceasing  panegyric;  it  enabled   (hem. to  de- 

<  I. urn  ii|xiii  ilif  liberatttj  of  tin  plan,  upon  the  advantages  which 
might  be  expected  to  urine  from  thus  inducing  all  classes  of 
i  liristians  to  associate,  and  upon  the  cordiality,  peace,  ami 
mil-ill,  oi  which  it  might  probably  be  the  harbinger. 

Mel  farther, to  conciliate  Qiurchuien,  they  were  assured  that 

<  lit  dual  measures  bad  been  taken  to  secure  to  the  Church  a  ma- 
jority m  tin  N>t  iil\  :  ami  that,  although  dissenters  of  all  classes 
writ  invited  to  contribute  to  its  funds,  yet,  in  fact,' the  disposal  of 
these  funds  would  remain  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  Church, 
i-  the  very  frame. and  constitution  of  the  committee  threw- the 
sWI)  into  her  hand;,  whenever  she  might  be  disposed  to  exert 
it. 

It  is  not  to  lie  doubted  that  much   of  the  success   of  the  So- 

-  ;-  ty,  among  Churchmen,  must  he  attributed  to  these  represen- 
tations. The  omission  of  notes  and  comments  bore,  at  first 
sight,  a  snoblame  of  candour  and  lair  dealing..;  and  while  it 
seemed  to  remove  one  great  cause,  of  apprehension,  namely, 
dial  this  Society  would  be  an  engine  in  the  hands  of  dissenteri 
lor  disseminating  false  doctrine,  it  so  far  lulled  the  vigilance  of 
those  who  were,  perhaps,  by  their  laudable  anxiety  to  circulate 
the  Scriptures,  pre- disposed  to  favour  it,  that  they  wholly  over- 
looked the  danger  of  neglecting  to  propagate  the  truth.  While 
their  e\ts  were  thus  directed  exclusively  to  one  possible  source 
•  -I  evilj  by  those  who  assumed  that  they  had  contrived  an  infal- 
lible protection  against  it,  they  were  averted  from  the  true  mis- 
clue!,  which  that  very  contrivance  carried  with  it,  and  were  un- 
fortunately induced  to  regard  that  as  the  distinguishing  merit  of 
the  Society,   which  is  in  fact  its  radical  defect. 

The  belief,  also  perseu  ringly  inculcated,  that  effectual  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  predominance  of  the  Church  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Society,  prevented  the  individuals,  on  whom  it 
-  impressed,  from  endeavouring  either  to  realize  the  assertion, 
to  detect  its  fallacy.     Their  lime  and  attention  being  wholly 
- -•(;(!  io  other  duties,  of  paramount  importance,  they  were  sa- 
listied  with   seeing   the  names  of  many  respectable  Churchmen 
upon  the  list   of  the  Society's  officers.      This  appeared  to   them 

-  vidence  sufBoient  that  its  advocates  had  spoken  truth,  and  that 
farther  investigation  was  needless. 

If,  however,  any   Churchmen  of  distinguished  rank  were  oc- 

onaM\    induced  to  attend  the  meetings,   every  thing  was  then 

conducted   in   the    most  decent  and,    to    them,    complimentary 

want  suggestions   were  listened  to   with   the   greatest 

respect. 
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inspect,  and  they  were  induced  to  believe  that  all  was  as  they 
wished  it.  All  this  was  easily  done;  such  instances  of  attend- 
ance were  not  likely  to  be  frequent,  and  it  was  accurately  lore- 
seen,  by  the  real  managers  of  the  Society,  that  while  every  thing 
was  to  be  gained  by  apparent  submission  to  authority  on  these* 
occasions,  nothing  in  fact  could  he  lost;  for  the  real  businesf 
and  direction  of  the  Society  would  still  remain  in  those  hands  to 
which  it  had  been  committed  from  the  first. 

Considering  then  the  specious  object  of  the  Society,  its  con- 
stant endeavours  to  quiet  the  fears  and  awaken  the  confidence  of 
all  the  Churchmen  who  could  he  induced  t<>  join  it,  and  its  plau- 
sible devices  for  the  purpose,  it  is  not  to  be  wondt  red  that  many, 
very  excellent  persons,  though  zealously  attached  to  the  Church, 
and  ready  to  stand  among  the  foremost  in  her  defence  against  an 
avowed  enemy,  were  induced  to  give  their  cordial  aid.  and  sup- 
port to  the  British  and  Foreign  13ible  Society.  All  good  men 
are  enamoured  of  peace,  and  eager  to  ado  jit  any  expedient 
which  promises  to  advance  it.  All  sincere  Churchmen,  in  parti- 
cular, have  ever  felt  this  desire.  Moderation  has  been  her  un- 
varying characteristic  :  it  has  led  her  to  go  farther  m  her  attempts 
to  conciliate  the  wandering  separatists  from  her  communion, 
than  any  Church  ever  went  betore  her ;  and  it  perpetually  in- 
fluences ail  her  true  members  to  follow  after  peace  themselves, 
and  to  listen  with  favourable  ears  to  every  proposal  for  se- 
curing it. 

Captivated  then  by  the  hope  that  this  Society,  which  appa- 
rently united  men  of  all  persuasions  in  one  common  object, 
would  smooth  the  way  for  general  good-will  and  harmony  ;  and. 
still  farther  confirmed  in  the  pleasing  expectation,  by  the  tone 
and  conduct  adopted  in  their  presence  at  its  meetings,  many  ex- 
cellent persons  became  strongly  attached  to  its  interests,  and 
were  induced  to  look  with  some  degree  of  impatience,  if  not 
of  suspicion^  upon  the  first  symptoms  of  opp-osition  to  its  pro- 
gress. 

Very  early,  however,  in  the  career  of  the  Society,  it  met  with, 
formidable  opponents.  Accustomed  to  deep  and  careful  inves- 
tigation ;  versed  in  the  history  of  those  struggles  which  the 
Church  had  formerly  maintained  against  the  dissenters  from  her 
discipline  and  doctrines ;  and  in  the  habjt  of  daily  mixing  with 
their  descendants,  of  observing  their  present  conduct,  and  esti- 
mating by  it  their  present  feelings,  they  were  not  inclined  u> 
augur  well  of  any  coalition  of  Churchmen  with  them,  upon 
any  terms,  short  of  the  paramount  assertion  of  Church  princi- 
ples. 

The  formation  of  a   Society,  therefore,  which    proposed    to 
UiUCe  ail  Christians;   of  all  .opinion*     foj  the  furtherance  ,o(  tli.v- 

saint 
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y.\mr  rtliglOUS  Object,  without  obliging   any  (lass  to    sacrifice  its 

peculiarities,  was  I  pha  lomenon  which  could  not  but  awaken 

their  attention:   and   no  sooner  Mas  its  plan  laid  before  the 
public,  than  u  becante  a  subject  6f  -their  serious  and  fearful 

nination.      I'lu  v  toete  aware  lliat  the  Church  could  gain  tid* 
thing  b)   assOciittlug  herself  with  separatists  upon 'such  terms; 
and  their  apprehensions  wfer<  excited  by  the  anticipation)  of  what 
>he  might  lose ;  for  then   experience  had  convinced  them  that 
the  times  in  v.  Inch  thev  livid  were  not  those  in  which  dissenters 
were  disponed  to  <  onciliate  or  <  oncede  ;  they  knew  that  it  would 
be  follv  to  exfieel  their  assistance  in  building  up  the  walls  of  Je- 
rusalem ;  and  tin  y  were  justlv  alarmed,  lest  their  proffered  co*- 
•partition  should  be  iut<  nded  to  impede  the  work,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing it.     The  fears'  thus  excited,  by  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Societyj  were  ftot  alloyed  by  more  attentive  consideration  of 
its  obj  ct  or  its  constitution;     They  saw  clcaily  that  the  distri- 
bution of  the    1'ible  alone,   without,  note  or  comment,   was  not 
the  mode  in  whi.h  our  Saviour  had  ordained  that  the  knowledge 
of  his  religion  should  bespread  :  they  perceived  that  a  Society, 
which   bound  itself  to   circulate  no  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, because  it  could  not  determine  which  was  the  right,  was 
not   a  Society   which  thev,  as   members  and   ministers   of   the 
Church,  could  properly  support :  because,  as  Churchmen,  they 
professed  to  know  the  true   interpretation  ;  and,  as  ministers  of 
thi   Church;  they  were  professionally   bound   to   maintain   and 
publish  it.     They  were  aware  also  that  a  public  confederation  of 
men    of  all   opinions,   to  circulate  the   Bible   as   the   common 
standard  of  truth,  to  which   they  all  claimed  an  equal  right  to 
appeal,  led  to  this  very  dangerous  conclusion,   that  all  opinions 
are  to  be  found  in  it ;  and  by  fostering  the  indifference  insepar- 
able from  such  ft  conclusion,  mainly  tended  to  put  the  truth  out 
of  sight,  and  to  bring  religion  itself  into  disrepute:  they  there- 
fore felt  themselves  obliged  to  oppose  its  progress,  by  those  or- 
dination vows,  w  hich  bound  them  to  (t  use  all  faithful  diligence 
to  banish  and  drive  away  erroneous   and  strange  doctrines  con- 
trary to  God's  word/'     But  their  objections  to  the  Society  did 
not  end  here:  it  professed  to   preach   the  Gospel,  and  to  make 
men  wise  unto  salvation,  by  merely  distributing  the  Bible  in  the 
simple  letter  :  thus  virtually  superseding  the  office  of  the  priest- 
hood, by  inferring  that  it  was  not  essential   to  the  promulgation 
and  support  of  Christianity. 

As  then  the  great  Author  of  our  holy  religion  had  himself 
appointed  that  his  Gospel  should  be  made  known  unto  the 
world  by  his  ministers;  and  as,  to  enable  ihem  to  perform  their 
sacred  office  with  effect,  he  had  promised  to  be  with  them,  in 
their  ministration,  unto  the  cud  of  the  world,  they   could  not 

admit 
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admit  the  claims  of  a  Society  which  appeared  to  set  aside  his 
appointment,  and  professed  to  mnke  Christians  by  other  ways 
than  those  which,  in  his  wisdom,  he  had  thought  prupei  to  di- 
rect. They  were  also  convinced  that  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Society,  which  took  away  the  true  interpretation  From  the  Scrip- 
tures, eminently  disqualified  it  from  assuming  the  preacher's 
office:  they  could  conceive  that  such  a  rule  might  very  possibly 
produce  or  encourage  error ;  but  how,  by  keeping  truth  care- 
fully out  of  sight,  it  could  be  calculated  to  promote  its  interests, 
they  could  not  understand.  And  as  the  Saviour  of  Mankind 
had  not  thought  fit  to  leave  men  to  find  out  the  saving  truths  of 
Christianity  from  the  mere  written  word,  without  guides  to  lead 
them  to  it,  so  they  were  assured  that  it  never  could  become 
them,  the  appointed  ministers  and  stewards  of  his  mysteries, 
to  consent  to  such  a  measure,  on  any  terms,  or  for  any  conside- 
ration . 

To  these  objections  to  the  avowed  intention  of  the  Society 
they  also  joined  a  mistrust  of  the  tendency  of  its  constitution. 
They  were  not  easily  to  be  persuaded  that  the  dissenters  would 
consent  to  surrender  the  whole  rule  and  management  of  such 
an  Institution  to  the  Church  ;  and  when  the  public  declaration, 
that  such  must  be  the  effect  of  its  regulations,  was  followed 
by  no  secession  on  the  part  of  those  whose  interests  were  thus 
avowedly  neglected,  they  were  convinced  that  there  must  be  a 
fallacy  in  the  statement ;  for  they  saw  no  reason  for  supposing 
the  dissenters  less  attached  to  their  own  principles  than  they 
had  hitherto  been;  nor  was  there  any  proof  that  their  natural 
jealousy  of  the  Chinch,  or  their  decided  disinclination  to  its 
preponderance  and  superiority,  had  suffered  a  change.  The 
suspicion,  thus  suggested  by  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  was 
fully  justified  by  a  particular  investigation  of  the  case  before 
them.  They  soon  found  the  fact  to  be  at  variance  with  the  as- 
sertions of  the  Society's  advocates  ;  they  perceived  that  its  con- 
stitution was  so  artfully  framed,  with  reference  to  the  charac- 
teristic activity  of  dissenters,  that,  while  the  tendency  of  the 
whole  plan  was  favourable  to  their  cause,  the  power  of  employ- 
ing the  influence  of  the  Association,  in  any  way  which  they 
might  judge  most  likely  to  advance  it,  was  placed  entirely  in 
their  hands. 

Such  were  nearly  the  conclusions  which  the  investigations  of 
those  who  first  scrutinized  the  "  nature  and  tendencies  of  this 
Society"  led  them  to  form;  and  they  were  laid  before  the  public 
with  a  force  of  argument  and  language  which  induced  many  to 
pause  before  they  committed  themselves  in  support  of  an  Insti- 
tution against  which  such  charges  were  alledged  ;  and  not  a  few, 
who  had  joined  it,  were  persuaded  to  retire  from  its  ranks. 

So 
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S  -  formidable  an  attack  produced  replies  in  abundance;  but 
the  controversy  thus  excited  is  too  x<v « - 1 1  known  to  need  reca- 
pitulation-, it  has  been  carried  <>u  with  a  perseverance  seldom 
exceeded,  and  great  and  beneficial  effects  have  resulted  from  it. 
] ,,,-  though  the  whole  energies  of  a  very  formidable  confede^ 
1.11  \  have  been  thus  aroused,  and  the  consequence  has  been  a 
il  increaiM  of  its  numbers,  its  influence,  and  its  funds,  vet  a 
jealous  attention  to   its  proceedings  has  also  been  awakened  ; 
"thrv  have    been  accurately  watched,  continually  exposed,  and 
carefully   recorded:  its  progress  among  Churchmen   lias   been 
material!)  checked,  in  man)  cases  wholly  prevented;  and  when- 
ever it    extends    its   ramifications,  it  finds  some  steady  and  vigi- 
lant fiiends  of  the  establishment  ready  to  oppose  it,  to  detect 
its  sophistries,  and  counteract  its   delusive  machinations.     In 
the    mean   time    much  effectual   aid   has   been  afforded  to  the 
"  >,,<  1. 1\  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowlege;"  its  funds  have  been 
m.i'i  n.dlv  enlarged,  its  salutary  influence  has  been  extended,  and 
lis  beneficial  effects  prpportiunably  increased,  by  the  very  gene- 
ral conviction  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  zealous  Churchmen*, 
during  thi>  protracted   controversy,  of  the  necessity  of  rallying 
n  mid  it,  as  one  of  the  main  supports  of  our  venerable  estab- 
lishment. 

Still,  however,  some  farther  developcmcnt  of  the   evils  re- 
sulting from   the  British   and  Foreign   Bible  Society  was  uni- 
versally  felt  to   be    wanting.     The  arguments  urged  against  it 
had  been,  for  the  most  part,  necessarily  theoretical;  and  though 
r.  fli  ctmg  men  were  fully  convinced  of  their  force,  and  accurate 
observers  daily  discovered   in  the  measures  of  the  Society,  not- 
withstanding all  the  caution  of  its  managers,  proofs  of  the  sta- 
bility of  the   premises,    and  the  justice  of  the  inferences  of  its 
opponents,  yet  the  public   at   large    required    the    evidence    of 
facts,  and  to  facts  alone  they  were  inclined  to  yield  their  good 
opinion  of  an  institution  so  plausible  in  its  professed  object,  so 
wary  in  its  general  conduct.     The   many  respectable  and  con- 
scientious   persons   also  who   had   been  induced  to  join  it,  and 
had  thus  committed  themselves  upon  its  excellence  and  claim  to 
universal    support,    could    not   be  expected  to   withdraw   their 
sanction  from  it,  until  a  strong  case  was  made  out  against  it.    Jt 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  change  their  opinion, 
or  renounce  the  Society,   until   the  necessity  of  such  a  step  had 
been  clearly  demonstrated   by   an    appeal    to   facts.     They  had 
joined  it  with,  the  purest  motives,  because  they  thought.it  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  to  foster 
peace  and  jbve  among  its  professors  in  general,  without  injuring 
that  Church,   to   which  they  felt  themselves  professionally  and 
conscientiously  bound.     They  therefore   required  s  practical  il- 
lustration 
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lustration  of  the  arguments  against  it ;  they  demanded  to  be 
shewn  that  it  was  not  calculated  to  promote  true  doctrine ;  that 
its  tendency  was  to  engender  disunion  instead  of  nourishing 
peace;  ihat  its  influence  was  decidedly  prejudicial  to  the  Church. 
Doubtless  they  believed  that  such  an  illustration  could  not  be 
given;  but  the  same  praiseworthy  consistency  which  has  re- 
strained them  from  yielding  to  any  less  powerful  reasons,  will,  it 
is  to  be  expected,  induce  them  readily  to  tread  back  their  ground 
the  moment  such  a  proof  as  they  have  required  is  produced.- 
When  the  charge  of  hostility  to  the  best  interests  of  Christianity 
in  general,  and  of  the  Church  of  England  in  particular,  is 
cleailv  brought  home  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
then  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  even  sound  Church- 
man will  openly  and  manfully  renounce  his  connection  with  it. 

With  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  consider  the  volume  before 
lis  to  be  of  the  utmost  consequence,  and  to  possess  a  claim  upon 
the  serious  attention  and  dispassionate  perusal  of  every  lover  of 
his  country  and  his  religion,  (but  more  particularly  of  tho^e  who 
are  in  authority  in  either  Church  and  State,)  which  nothing 
can  supersede. 

"  It  answers  the  demand  of  those  who  call  for  demonstration-; 
and  this  is  its  specific  claim  to  public  regard.  It  is  emphatically 
what  its  title  sets  forth,  a, practical  Exposition  of  the  tendency  ami 
proceedings  of  the  Bible  Society.  It  is  an  exhibition  of  its  whole 
plan  systematically  arranged  and  displayed,  not  in  theory,  but  in 
effect.  The  *  surmises,'  which  were  deemed  too  uncandid  and 
improbable  to  be  listened  to,  are  all  verified*;  and  the  artifices-ax^ 
exposed.,  by  which  '  excellent  and  distinguished  men'  have  been 
lured  to  give  it  their  support  f ,  The  comparative  value,  more- 
over, of  this  main  stay  of  the  Institution  is  appreciated  \,  and  its. 
disrespect  towards  dignitaries  discountenancing  its  proceedings  is 
pointed  out  §.  From  the  special  relation  which  it  bears  to  a  par- 
ticular parish,  it  might  be  conceived  to  be  a  detail  rather  of  a  local 
nature  than  one  of  general  application;  and  it  is  so  far  true,  that 
a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  that  parish,  to  which  many  power- 
ful ties  bind  the  Editor's  affections,  first  suggested  the  undertak- 
ing; and  much  of  the  exemplification  which  appears  is  derived 
from  documents  and  information,  which  vigilant  attention  to  the 
proceedings  of  those  who  were  resolved,  at  all  adventures,  to 
make  Hackney  an  auxiliary  station,  put  into  his  possession.  But 
many  important  illustrations  are  extracted  from  the  records  of 
simultaneous  movements  in.  other  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  the 
parallel  passages  from  scarce  remains  of  puritanical  history,  and 


*  See  p.  74,  note  d  ;  95,  note  p  ;  204.  238.  289,  to  the  end. 
•j-   P.  90,  note  n.  t.   P.  92,  note  n.  §   P.  190,  note  p. 
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from  tl      •  of  the  United  Irishmen,  bare  a  reference. to  all. 

[»d<  idy,  however,  of  tliis,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  in  all 

:  ramificationa  of  the  Bible  Society  one  system  prevails,  it  beihg 
not  the  least  profo  i       .    icle  *»t*  its  policy,"  that  a  pkm  of  organi- 

ion,  synoptically  exemplified,  nno  most  distinctly  explained  *, 
i  >uld  be  assiduousl)  circulated  wherever  any  opening  appears  for 
an  attempt   a;  tion.      Its  characteristic  principle  is  that  it 

■  .ill  be  -i>  indivisible.     Wherever  therefore  the  scene 

is  laid,  the  drama  is  the  same,  as  will  in  its  design  as  in  its  execu- 
tion; and  though  the  Editor  reports,  specifically!  transactions 
which  have  taken  place  at  Hackney,  yet, 

4  mutato  nomine  (le  te 
rabula  narratur.'     llor.  Sat.  1. 1.  17. 

trill  bring  liome  his  narrative  to  every  parisli  throughout  the  king- 
dom ;  which,  if  already  brought  within  the  magic  circle  of  auxi- 
liary association,  may  read  in  it  a  transcript  of  what  has  been 
practised  upon  itself,  though  very  possibly,  through  inadvertency, 
without  its  observation;  and  if  hitherto  undisturbed  by  the  So- 
ciety's assiduous  proselytists,  may  confidently  consider  it  as  a  prac- 
monition  of  what  it  will  experience,  should  it  ever  become  the 
subject  of  their  operations."     Introduction,  p.  17,  &c. 

Having  thus  detailed,  in  the  Editor's  own  words,  the  nature 
of  his  design,  we  proceed  to  state  the  method  of  its  execution. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  first  contains  a  cor- 
respondence, commenced  by  the  Editor  with  .1.  W.  Fresh  field, 
Esq.  ui  consequence  of  information  that  Mr.  F.  was  primarily 
and  principally  concerned  in  the  plan  of  including  Hackney  in 
an  Auxiliary  District  of  the  Bible  Society.  Tiie  correspon- 
dence extends  to  six  Letters,  the  last  in  the  Series  being  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Freshfield.  This,  "  having  convinced  the  Edi- 
tor that  all  further  reasoning  upon  the  subject  was  vain/'  remains 
Unanswered;  but  is  here  published,  with  "copious  annota- 
tions to  supply  that  defect.  The  second  part  of  the  volume 
con.'ibts  of  an  Appendix,  which  the  Editor  truly  affirms  to  be 
"  much  the  most  important  pait  of  the  work."  (Introd.  p.  21.) 
It  comprises  various  documents  illustrating  the  progress  of  the 
struggle  between  a  Secret  Committee  on  the  one  hand,  which 
was  determined  to  enrol  the  parish   among  the  dependencies  of 

*  See  a  folio  sheet,  prepared  by  the  Committee  in  London,  en- 
titled "  Regulations  re?pecting  Supplies  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
to  Auxiliary  Societies,  with  Hints  on  the  Constitution  and  Objects 
of  Auxiliary  and  Hubordinate  Societies;"  with  an  "  Address  to 
Clergymen  and  Dissenting  Ministers"  subjoined,  inviting  them,  in 
t!ic  vmne  of  the  General  Committee,  to  encourage  their  formation 
*'  o;i  the  j/an  recommended  above.*' 

the 
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the  Bible  Society,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Clergy  on  the 
other,  supported  by  nearly  all  the  respectable  Churchmen  in 
the  parish,  who  were  decided! v  opposed  to  the  attempt. 

Among  the  papers  circulated  during  the  contest  will  be  found 
three  Socinian  pasquinades,  scurrilous  and  contemptible  in  them- 
selves, but  valuable  as  they  afford  the  Editor  an  opportunity  of 
investigating  the  interest  taken  by  the  Socinians  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  Bible  Society.  This  he  has  done  in  some  very  interest- 
ing preliminary  observations,  which  are 

"  Interspersed  with  authentic  documents  establishing  that  im- 
portant fact,  and  shewing  the  baneful  operation  of  this  alliance 
upon  the  Christian  faith.  At  the  close  of  these  observations,  the 
singular  coalition  of  some  Churchmen  with  Socinians  and  Papists, 
in  charging  popery  upon  those  of  their  brethren  who  have  with- 
stood the  aggressions  of  the  Bible  Society,  is  touched  upon  ;  and 
a  parallel  coalition  of  the  Calvinists  and  Papists  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First  is  pointed  out,  and  some  apposite  extracts  from' 
the  '  Gag,'  which  Bishop  Montague  applied  to  '  the  Gagger  of 
Protestants,'  are  produced."     Introd.  p.  22. 

These  are  followed  by  a  letter  from  the  worthy  Vicar  of 
Doncaster  to  the  Editor  of  the  Doncaster  Gazette,  which  was 
reprinted  upon  this  occasion,  and  distributed  throughout  the 
parish  of  Hackney.  It  is  a  very  sensible  production,  presenting 
in  a  short  and  popular  form  those  strong  arguments  against  the 
object  and  constitution  of  the  Bible  Society,  which  have  been 
often  urged,  but  never  satisfactorily  answered.  It  hus  indeed 
been  found  to  answer  the  purpose  of  its  supporters  better  to 
abound  in  vague  declamation,  and  delusive  appeals  to  the  pas- 
sions, than  to  rest  upon  an  argumentative  discussion  of  the  real 
merits  of  the  question  at  issue  b  ri  en  them  and  their  oppo- 
nents ;  accordingly  they  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  inva* 
riabiy  pursued  the  former  course;  and  these  exceptions  appear 
to  us,  we  confess,  to  prove  little  but  the  force  of  that  reasoning 
which  they  vainly  endeavour  to  invalidate. 

The  Vicar  of  Doncaster's  letter  is  followed  by  a  complete 
series  of  official  papers  published  by  the  Auxiliary,  Provisional, 
and  Subordinate  Committees,  shewing  the  whole  machinery  of 
an  Auxiliary  Establishment,  with  its  minor  dependencies  called 
Bible  Associations;  the  stimulating  and  delusive  addresses  by 
which  it  contrives  to  work  upon  the  feelings,  and  mislead  the 
judgment  of  its  followers;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  various  bodies  are  represented  from  authority 
in  the  public  newspapers,  for  the  information  and  edilication  of 
iti  affiliated  Societies  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to  prepare 
other  districts  for  the  labours  of  its  advocates.     These  papers 

are 
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are    accompanied    with    notes    :iiid    obst  nations    In'    the  Editor* 

which  sent  to  connect  a»d  explain  them,  rendering  then)  hi 
complete  practical  exposition  of  the  tendency  and  proceedings! 

ut  tin  Si.  h  t\,  und  t'nl!\  justifying  the  Editor  in  the  conclusions 

which  he  has  drawn  from  them,   and  in  the  earnest  and  awaken- 

sppeal  i"  Churchmen   upon  the  necessity  bi  an  associated 

etl'urt   i"  resisi   the  farther  progress  of  this  formidable  body, 

with  which  bis  labours  are  tenniuated.  The  volume  closes  with 
an  Appendix  of  documents  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the 
work,  con  istiug  partly  of  papers,  or  extracts  from  papers,  pub- 
lished h\  the  Ihble  Society;  and  partly  of  curious  passages 
in  the  historians  of  the  Ureal  Rebellion,'  pf  bf  ing  a  striking  and 
ruling  -unilaritv  between  the  mode  then  adopted  by  the  Puri- ' 
tai  s  l"i  the  destruction  <>f  the  Church  and  Monarchy.,  and  the 
present  measures  and  language  of  the  Bible  Society. 

Having  thu>  hud  before  our  readers  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
content^  oi  this  interesting  volume,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  a 
in. ne  particular  examination  of  the  several  pints  of  it;  that  we 
ma\  -jive  tliem  some  idea  of  the  strong  and  convincing  evidence 
which  it  pi  educes  in  support  of  the  leading  charges  against 
the  Bible  Society.  We  shall  perhaps  be  induced  to  extend  this 
examination  somewhat  beyond  our  usual  limits,  but  for  this  we 
trust  we  shall  stand  excused,  when  the  important  nature  of  the- 
question  is  considered c  especially  as  we  understand  that  the 
work  itself  has  been  already  some  months  out  of  print. 

'i  he  correspondence  between  the  Editor  and  Mr.  Freshfield, 
though  certain! v  not  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume,  is, 
well  worthy  the  attentive  perusal  of  every  man  who  would  form 
mi  accurate  judgment  of  the  Bible  Society.  He  will  there  find 
one  of  its  most  zealous  promoters  so  far  influenced  by  its  de- 
ceitfuluess  as  to  fancy  himself  under  a  religious  obligation  to 
interfere  with  a  Clergyman  in  his  own  parish;  to  decide,  in  op- 
position to  his  solemnly  recorded  protest,  upon  the  best  mode 
of  promoting  spiritual  edification  among  his  flock;  and  acting 
upon  this  conviction,  to  connect  himself  with  a  Secret  Com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  association  to  provide 
lor  the  religious  necessities  of  the  poor  in  a  manner  which  their 
appointed  pastor  feels  himself  conscientiously  bound  to  disn 
approve. 

"  I  have  not  relied,"  says  he,  "  upon  any  vain  conceits  of  my 
own,  but  have  earnestly  and  seriously  referred  myself  to  God  in 
prayer,  tint  I  might  be  guided  and  directed  in  the  affair  according 
to  his  holy  mind  and  will.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  have  my 
mind  rightly  informed,  I  feel  warranted  in  saying,  that  I  am  tho- 
Jily  convinced,  the  plan  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety is   right  and   unobjectionable  in  principle  and  practice;  ami 

being 
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being  so  convinced,  I  should  feel,  that  to  give  le?s  than  my  utmost 
assistance  to  the  formation  of  the  intended  Auxiliary  Society, 
would  subject  me  to  the  awful  consequence  of  being  ashamed  of 
the  name  of  Christ;  and  while  I  should  blush  for  myself,  if  I 
should  so  conduct  myself,  I  should  fveinble  under  the  considera- 
tion, that  souls  might  be  passing  to  eternal  perdition,  who,  with 
the  blessing  of  God,  might  be  tutned  from  the  error  of  their 
way  but  for  a  prejudice  that  paralyzed  my  exertions."  P.  5,  G, 
Lett.  2. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  passage  without  being  can  led 
back,  with  the  Editor,  to  the  recollection  "  of  those  fearful 
times,  when  domineering  fanaticism  (professedly  for  the  glory  of 
< .  Jod;  had  overturned  in  this  kingdom  both  the  altar  and  the 
throne:"  (p.  11.)  When,  to  use  the  energetic  language  of  South, 
the  worst  evils  were  "  done  with  the  pretences  of  conscience, 
and  the  protestations  of  religion;  with  eyes  lift  up  to  heaven 
and  expostulations  with  God,  pleas  of  providence,  and  inward 
instigations ;  till  at  length  with  much  labours,  and  many  groans, 
they  were  delivered  of  their  conceived  mischief."  South,  vol.  a. 
Serin.  2. 

To  these  times,  and  to  the  concluding  incidents  in  the  Life 
of  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  the  Editor  very  properly  re- 
ferred Mr.  Freshlield  for  proof  that  lie  might  be  under  delu- 
sion upon  this  important  subject ;  and  the  temperate  but  sound 
and  seasonable  remarks,  which  are  to  be  found  upon  it  in  the 
third  and  fifth  letters,  and  in  a  note  appended  to  page  113,  are 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

It  appears,  from  the  course  of  the  correspondence,  that  the 
Editor's  admonitory  caution  was  not  well  received  by  Mr.  Fresh- 
field.  When  he  speaks  of  it  as  conveying  "  a  charge  of  fana- 
ticism, in  hard  words,  and  severe  applications,"  (p.  29-)  it  is 
evident  that  he  has  mistaken  its  object ;  and  that  he  is  more  in- 
dignant at  it,  than,  but  for  this  mistake,  he  would  have  felt,  is 
clear  from  the  tenour  of  his  remarks  in  Letters  4  and  G. 
Thinking,  however,  as  we  do,  that  the  Editor  was  perfectly 
justified  in  his  observation,  and  that  he  has  not  improperly 
termed  it  'f  an  eminent  act  of  Christian  benevolence,  as  laying 
Mr.  F.  under  considerable  obligation,"  (p.  52,)  we  do  most 
earnestly  beseech  our  readers  to  bear  it  in  mind.  It  is  in  fact 
one  of  the  signs  of  these  awful  times  in  which  we  live,  that  men 
are  every  day  more  deeply  entangled  in  the  worship  of  imagi- 
nations; that  the  same  infatuation  now  prevails  which  formerly 
plunged  this  country  into  so  many  calamities;  that  not  only 
weak,  ignorant,  or  ill-educated  men,  but  persons  whose  rank  in 
society,  whose  habits  of  life,'  whose  mental  attainments,  might 
be  supposed  safeguards  against  such' temptations,  are  daily  fall- 
ing 
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ing  Under  them';  and  th.it  without  seeing  the  necessary  effects  of 
that  yoke  of  bondage  to  which  the}  are  submitting,  they  allow 
themselves  t«>  be  ledawayty  the  ignis  fatuus  of  enthusiasm ; 
which,  while  it  deludes  H  ju  with  a  shew  of  light,  and  a  prospect 
ot  conferring  some  vague-  uimeasured  spiritual  benefits  upon 
the  \\-)ilil  at  large,  is  inducing  in  ■  m,  not  only  to  overlook  their 
own  particular  duty,  l>ui  to  pursue  a  course  in  decided  hostility 
to  the  peace  and  w<  Ifare  of  tlr.'t  Church  to  which  they  belong.. 

Of  this  tin  correspondence  guder  consideration  affords  an 
eminent  and  lamentable  proofs  for  it  presents  to  us  a  Church- 
man, professing  the  most  ardent  affection  for  the  Establishment, 
at  the  tome  time  that  he  is  setting  all  ecclesiastical  discipline  at 
nought;  opposing  his  own  Opinions  to  those  of  the  Clergy  of  a, 
whole  district,  upon  the  best  mearts  of  promoting  the  spiritual 
edification  *>\'  their  respective  Hocks;  and  deceiving  himself  into 
a  belief  that,  unless  be  gave  his  utmost  assistance  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Auxiliary  Society  in  their  parishes,  contrary  to  their 
most  conscientious  and  maturely  weigh  d  objections,  he  should 
subject  himself  "  to  the  awful  consequence  of  being  ashamed 
of  the  name  of  Christ,"  and  should  "  tremble  under  the  con- 
sideration that  souls  might  be  passing  to  eternal  perdition,  who, 
with  the  blessing  of  (.i.>d,  might  be  turned  from  the  error  of 
their  way,  but  for  a  prejudice  that  paralyzed  his  exertions/' 

"  Here,  Sir,"  save  the  Editor  very  properly,  "  had  it  occurred 
to  you  who  those  are  to  whom  you  have  opposed  yourself,  con- 
scientious indefatigable  Clergymen,  you  would  have  thought  it 
passible  that  their  judgment,  upon  the  efficacy  of  any  measure 
'  to  save  souls  from  perdition,'  was  preferable  ta  yours ;  and  do- 
ing them  the  justice  to  believe,  that  they  resisted  the  establish- 
ment of  the  projected  Institution,  not  merely  because  they  were 
satisfied  of  its  neutrality  in  this  respect,  but  that  in  this  very  re- 
spect it  v.-as  baneful  in  its  operation;  you  would  have  suspected 
the  correctness  of  your  own  persuasions,  rather  than  have  confi- 
dently promulgated  that,  which  by  necessary  implication,  traduces 
them  as  cither  criminally  ignorant,  or  most  traiterously  unfaithful." 
Lett.  5,  p.  55. 

We  fear  that  the  conduct  here  imputed,  by  the  courtesv  of 
the  Editor,  to  the  inconsideration  ot  his  correspondent,  must 
not  be  so  palliated.  Deference  to  the  opinions,  or  respect  for 
the  characters  of  the  Clergy  as  a  body,  is  certainly  not  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Bible  Society.  Of  this  the  volume  before  us 
affords  abundant  evidence;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  so 
zealoiic  an  advocate  of  its  cause,  as  Mr.  Freshtield,  should  "  im- 
perceptibly have  caught  its  spirit,  and  adopted  its  language." 
(P.  110,  note)  We  find,  indeed,  too  many  instances,  through- 
out this  correspondence,  of  the  very  trifling  estimation  in  which 

their 
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(heir  authority  and  their  judgment  are  held,  when  opposed  to 
the  fiat  of  his  favourite  Institution.  In  his  second  Letter  he 
says,  "  I  cannot  think  you  will  consider  that  the  opposition  of 
the  Clergy  ought  to  determine  the  question;  these  are  points 
upon  which  every  man  of  independent  mind  will  naturally  think 
for  himself."     P.  17- 

In  his  third  letter,  his  language  becomes  still  more  decided. 
The  opinion  of  the  Clergy,  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting 
edification,  is  represented  as  a  matter  "  comparatively  immate- 
rial 'y  and  the  attempt  to  assert  their  right,  by  virtue  of  their 
office,  to  determine  upon  the  proper  mode  of  promulgating  the 
word  of  God  to  his  people,  is  alluded  to  with  a  levity  which 
borders  upon  contempt. 

"  '  Your  Letter  proceeds  upon  an  assertion,  and  which  you  en- 
deavour to  prove,  that  "  the  best  means  of  promoting  edification, 
is  a  question  of  Theology,"  and  belongs  to  the  Clergy  as  "  accre- 
dited Practitioners"  in  Divinity.  I  own,  considering  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  real  object  in  view  (the  circulation  of  the  Bible\  your 
argument  appears  comparatively  immaterial,  and,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Clarke,  "  it  is  really  as  if,  while  the  light  of  Reve- 
lation, no  longer  concealed  within  the  ark  of  a  particular  sanctuary, 
is  permitted  to  irradiate  the  nations  of  the  earth,  a  question  should 
arise,  whether  it  shall  be  conveyed  through  the  public  portals  of  the 
Temple,  or  by  the  Gate  belonging  only  to  the  Priests.''  However 
it  is  my  task  to  answer  your  Letter,  and  therefore  even  this  fringe, 
go  respectfully  distant  from  the  true  question,  must  receive  some, 
though  but  brief  consideration.'  "     P.  69.  Lett.  6. 

We  wish  that  our  limits  would  allow  us  to  insert  the  valuable 
note,  which  the  Editor  has  subjoined  to  this  passage;  in  which, 
while  he  ably  refutes  this  erroneous  and  strange  doctrine  of  the 
comparative  immateriality  of  that  priesthood,  to  which  St.  Paul 
did  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  "  God  had  committed  the  Minis- 
try of  reconciliation,"  and  the  sacred  office  of"  Ambassadors  for 
Christ,"  (2  Cor.  v.  18,20);  he  does  not  neglect  to  sift  the 
V-  glowing  imagery,"  and  metaphorical  verbiage  of  Dr.  Clarke ; 
and  to  place  his  fallacies,  and  perversions  of  Scriptural  symbols, 
in  their  true  light.  But  much  interesting  matter  presses  upon 
our  attention  ;  and  this,  and  many  other  important  passages, 
which  we  had  originally  marked  for  insertion,  must  be  left  to  the 
private  consideration  of  our  readers. 

But  it  must  not  be  said,  that  i\lr.  Freshfield  entirely  deprives 

the  Clergy  of  all  right  of  judgment  or  decision  in  the  parishes 

-.entrusted  to  their  spiritual  snperintendauce.     Respecting  matters 

©f  principle  indeed,  or  of  moral  obligation,  he  sees  no  necessity 

for  subfaittrng  to  their  opinion;   but  upon  questions  of  iorm, 

compliment 
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rotnpllnu  nt  or  etiquette  he  allows  it  to  have  some  weight  (Lett,  ft 
pp.  83,841)  We  m  not  roust  inns  of  having  misrepresented 
luiii;  \\<  are  not  willing  to  do  so.  It  is  with  concern  and  regie' 
that  we  conti  mplute  the  delusions  of  a  respectable  and  amiable 
iiKin  ;  and  most  assured!)  we  should  spare  ourselves  the  unplea* 
sanl  t--k  "i  bringing  them  before  the  public,  was  it  not  that  we 
i"i  d  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  shew  the  real  character  and  tenden- 
cies ol  the  iJible  Society,  through  the  medium  of  the  sentiments; 
ami  language  adopted  by  those  who  write  or  sneak  under  the  iii- 
tfueucc  ot  it>  spii  it. 

TIic  same  total  forgetftllness  or  disregard  of  the  character  and 
functions,  ot  a  Parochial  Clergyman,  of  which  we  have  already 
giv«  n  instances,  must  have  dictated  the  following  passage.  "  The 
parochial  Clergy  were  solicited  to  take  the  lead;  they  declined 
■doing  so,  and  therefore  other  Clergymen,  in  conjunction  with  the 
laity,  arc  doing  what  you  have  refused."      Lett.  ().  p.   120. 

Mi.  Freshrield  must  surely  he  aware,  that  every  beneficed 
Ch  rgyman  is  "  charged  in  the  Lord  with  the  cure  of  the  souls 
of  i lie  parishioners  of  his  benefice,  and  with  the* government  of 
liis  Church,"  (Instrument  of  lust.);  that  no  other  Clergyman  ha* 
the  shadow  of  a  right  to  interfere  with  him  in  his  sacred  office^ 
much  less  to  oppose  the  measures  he  sees  lit  to  adopt  for  the 
discharge  of  it.  That  a  self-appointed,  Secret  Committee 
should  call  in  Clergy  of  their  own  chusing.  to  take  the  lead  in  a 
measure  lor  spiritual  edification,  which  the  parochial  Minister 
lias  decidedly  objected  to  ;  and  that  any  Clergy  should  be  found 
ready  to  obey  the  summons,  are  lamentable  proofs,  that,  the 
"  prostration  of  Ecclesiastical  Authority,  which,"  as  the  Editor 
most  truly  observes  (note  k.  p.  84),  "  the  auxiliary  system  has 
1. 1  en  foi  several  years  most  insidiously  labouring  to  accomplish,'* 
i^  much  farther  advanced  towards  its  completion  than  even  those, 
have  been  most  alive,  to  the  dangerous  influence  of  the  So- 

<  .      >,  have  i  nnceiVi  d. 

Mr.  Freshfield,  however,  has  his  reasons  for  thus  refusing  to 
yi<  I  to  the  opinions  and  intrcalies  of  the  Parochial  Clergy:  and 
as  lh>  -e  i.  asons  Very  plainly  state  the  real  end  and  object  of  all 
the  Auxiliary  Sock  lies,  and  the  consequence  of  suffering  them  to 
spring  up  in  every  quarter  of  the  land,  we  recommend  them  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  all  those  who  value  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  Established  Church. 

"  Y.m  state'"  says  Mr.  F.  to  his  correspondent^  "  that  you1 
could  not  see  how  the  circumstance  of  the  Parish  in  which  y/Q« 
officiate,  being  only  a  part  of  the  district  for  which  the  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society  is  proposed  to  be  established,  '  affected  in  the  least 
the  weight  of  your  objection.'    I  therefore  answer,  that  the  district 

described 
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described  has  no  necessary  connection  with  any  parish,  as  a  parish  ; 
it  includes  the  intire  of  two  parishes,  and  part  of  one  other  (I  be- 
lieve of  two  others) :  it  is  therefore  clear  of  any  ecclesiastical  head, 
and,  if  rightly  considered,  cannot  intitle  the  Parochial  Clergy  in 
any  one  parish  to  '  deprecate  the  proceeding,'  because  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  opinion ;  nor  would  all  the  Clergy  within  the  district 
be  so  intitied.''  (Lett.  6.  pp.  73.)  "  This,"  says  the  Editor,  in  a 
note  upon  the  passage,  "  is  speaking  out  plainly — the  only  boon 
which  those,  who  view  with  lively  apprehension  the  proceedings  of 
the  Bible  Society,  have  to  ask  of  its  advocates.  Let  the  reader 
treasure  up  this  declaration  in  his  mind,  that  one  part  of  the  refor- 
mation to  be  wrought  by  that  Society  is,  to  '  clear''  all  the  parishes 
in  the  kingdom  '  of  their  Ecclesiastical  Heads  :'  it  is  '  to  save  souls 
from  eternal  perdition,  (To  refer  again  to  Mr.  Freshfield's  State- 
ment. Vide  Appendix,  No.  9.)  in  a  new  method,  which  Does  not 

CO\IE    WITHIN    EITHER    PAROCHIAL,    PASTORAE,    OR    EPISCOPAL 

Jurisdiction.'  This  considerate  men  have  perceived  and  laid  to 
its  charge  long  ago  ;  but  we  have  now  got  a  distinct  avowal  of  it  from 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  confederacy  ;  who  does  not  hesitate  to 
tell  a  Parochial  Clergyman  that,  in  consequence  of  the  formation 
of  a  new  auxiliary  district  of  the  Bible  Society,  in  which  his  parish 
is  included,  he  is  no  longer  '  entitled'  even  •  to  deprecate  proceed- 
ings' which  in  his  conscience  he  believes  to  be  most  prejudicial,  in 
their  effects,  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  parishioners;  and  which 
moreover  he  conceives  himself  to  be  bound,  by  his  Ordination 
Vows,  not  merely  to  protest  against,  but,  if  possible,  to  *  banish  and 
drive  away.'  What  an  arrogation  of  supremacy  is  here!!!  A 
handful  of  private  individuals  convene  a  meeting,  erect  themselves 
into  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  '  a  Provisional  Committee,'  and 
without  further  ceremony,  proceed  to  obliterate  ancient  land-marks, 
to  dissolve  constituted  authorities,  and,  according  to  their  own 
caprice,  to  circumscribe  a  tract  of  country  as  a  territory  for  them- 
selves ;  and  then,  having  gifen  it  the  denomination  ef  a  '  District,' 
in  the  plenitude  of  their  usurped  sovereignty,  proclaim  that  '  no 
necessary  connection'  subsists  between  it  '  and  any  parish  as  a 
parish,'  which  lies  within  its  boundary,  in  any  of  those  concerns 
whfch  they  have  thought  proper  to  take  under  their  superintend- 
ance  and  controul.'  "     Note  d,  p.  74. 

To  this  striking  representation  we  add  the  following  observa- 
tions extracted  from  note  k,  p.  84. 

"  When  the  kingdom  is  reorganized,  and  the  Bible  Society's 
new  district  map  published  by  authority,  then  its  managing  Com- 
mittee may  form  a  new  ordinal  to  correspond  with  this  new  order  of 
things,  and  make  to  themselves  Priests  of  whom  they  please.  But 
at  present  the  confusion  which  Mr.  F.  would  introduce  is  prema- 
ture, and  we  trust  that,  through  the  quiet  good  sense  of  English- 
men, under  the  superintendance  of  th«  good  providence  of  God,,  it 
will  never  take  place.-' 

C  We 

YOL    II.  JULY,   1314. 
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. 

VVc  \'<\u  most  sincerely  in  tl>e  hopes  and  wishes  of  tlie  Editor's 

good  sense  of  our  country  meu  ; 

ilie\  can  be  indiu  ed  to  apply  it  to  the  iuvesti- 

ant   queMi  n.  enables  them  speedily   to  unravel  the 

|  -';,,    I'., .,:-..  r.  r  id  induces  them  to  treat  him  with  the 

tempi  he  ma\  deserve.     We  trust  tQo  that  we  may  yet  look 

up  to  the  good  Providence  of  God,  with  humble  hope  that  its 

5n  will  no!  be  withdrawn  from  the  Church  of  England. 
Mit,  in  the  mean  lime,  we  see  the  influence  ol  tins  insidious  So- 
v  still  continuing  to  spread.     New  districts  are  planned  duty 
;i!id  added  to  its  dominion;  cleared  of  their  ecclesias- 
litads,  absolved  from  all  future  reverence  ami  respect  for 
their  parochial  Clergy,  and  in/rited   to  insult  theni,  ami   their 
riors,  '■••  dcclfl  iia-tory  harangues  upon  the  excellence  or  that 
5     ietv,  which  the)  havi  refused  to  join;  the  piety  and  holu 
of  those,  who  have  supported  it.  (see  note,   p.  ]'):>);  and  the 
dangerous  responsibility  incurred  by  the  individuals,  who,  in  the 
cant  of  the  Society,  have  not  ,f  Come  up  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  l^ord  against  the  mighty.''  (See  p.  282.) 
Such  ;i  state  ol'  things  cannot  long  be  permitted   to  continue 
without  effecting  (he  same  mischief,  which  measures  of  $  similar 
kind  formerly  produced.     Be  it  remembered,  that  the  Puritaus 
risked  their  expi  riment  lor  the  subversion  of  both  Church  and 
State,  when  the  preparatory  work  oi'  association  had  put  only 
seven  counties  into  their  possession,  (vide  note,  p.  ,144);  and 
that  complete  success  attended  their  hardihood.   The  affiliations 
of  tlie  B.blc  Society  have  alreaHy  taken  a  much  wtdfcr  range;  the 
feelings  and  the  tears  of  weak  Christians  are  the  objects  of  its 
it,  *  i  machinations  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the 

columns  of         •  country  newspaper  are  perpetually  fi'led  with 
•  $\i<      -  .   Have  -all  these  mighty  preparations,  these 
uii!  labours,  no  other  object  than  to  enable  the  parent  So- 

•  distribute  a  few  hundred  more  Bibles  through  the  world 
than  ii.  could  otherwise  do  !    Is  the  whole  host  of  Patrons,  Pit  - 

,  Vice  Presidents,  and  Committees,  arrayed  for  no  other 

I?     I<  this  the  only  prospect  which  animates  the  zeal  of  its 

dcclahv.ers,  which  i«  to  repay  the  wearisome  iourneyings  of  its 

itinerant  ofrators?     Is  this  mighty  engiue  invented  and  employed 

uieniv   to  glean  in  the  helds.,   which    the    Parent   has  already 

•  to  busy  itself  in  wringing  the  weekly  penny  from  the 
i  hand  of  the  poor,  where  the  more  splendid  sophistries  of 

ne  board  have  levied  ample  contributions  upon   the 
pu;.-.vs  o!  the  rich  ! !     They  who  can  believe  such  things  must 


have  eaten  of  the  insane  roo 


t 


["hat  takes  the  reason  prisoner."         Siiakspeare. 

We 
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We  trust  that  we  are  not  unreasonable  alarmists  ;  but  when  we  . 
see  preparations  so  ridiculously  disproportionate  to  their  avowed 
object,  so  mischievous  in  their  general  tendency,  so  similar  in  all 
their  characteristics,  to  tho^e  which  have  once  already  quenched 
the  pure  lights  of  religion  from  among  us  :  and  when  we  find 
ulterior,  and  far  more  important  projects  openly  avowed  by  the 
more  violent,  or  more  candid  panegyrists  of  the  Society  :  when 
it  is  publicly  declared  in  one  place,  that  (i  the  Bible  Society 
will  overthrow  die  Established  Church,"  (vide  note,  p.  93); 
when,  in  another,  the  congregation  at  a  Dissenting  Meeting- 
house are  assured  from  the  pulpit,  that,  "  not  one  in  a  thousand 
of  the  good  men  who  have  taken  part  in  these  proceedings  sees 
whither  they  are  tending;"  that  "  they  are  fighting  the  Lord's 
battles,  and  in  his  hands  preparing  their  own  downfal;"  that 
"  Mysteries,  Sacraments,  Confessions  of  Religion  will  be  no 
more:"  (see  note  b,  p.  3i)'o.)  when  all  these  circumstances  are 
placed  before  us,  we  cannot  close  our  minds  against  the  convic- 
tion which  is  forced  upon  them  ;  nor  should  we  perforin  our 
duty,  if  we  did  not  earnestly  intreat  the  guardians  and  protectors 
of  our  venerable  Church  to  arouse  themselves  to  a  due  sense  of 
her  critical  situation. 

One  wheel  in  the  complicated  machine,  which  is  employed  to 
assail  the  bulwarks  of  our  Sion,  yet  remains  to  be  examined  :  it 
is  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude  and  efficacy  ;  though  neither  its 
operations,  nor  its  powers,  have  hitherto  been  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated. It  has  not,  however,  escaped  the  vigilant  observation  of 
the  Editor  of  the  volume  before  us,  who  thus  recommends  it  to 
the  consideration  of  Mr.  Freshiield,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
second  Letter. 

"  I  have  but  one  other  mistake  to  rectify,  and  I  have  done.  You 
say  that  '  no  one  act  can  be  done  by  the  members  of  the  Society, 
as  connected  with  the  Society,  except  to  distribute  copies  of  the 
Bible.* 

"  Now  what,  I  will  beg  to  ask  of  you,  is  that  paper  which  you 
did  me  the  favour  to  inclose,  and  upon  which  I  have  made  some  ob- 
servations *  ?  What,  moreover,  are  those  reams  of  extracts,  recom- 
mendations of  yourselves,  and  calumnies  upon  those  Societies  and 
Individuals  who  will  not  connect  themselves  with  you,  which  bear, 
I  am  persuaded,  no  inconsiderable  proportion  even  to  the  Bibles 
which  you  distribute?"     Lett.  3.  p.  14-. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  formidable  list  of  Tracts,  now  un- 
ceasingly circulated  by  this  Society  through  the  I  irtgdom,  under 


*  The  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  formation  of  an  Auxi- 
liary Bible  Society  for  Cambridge. 

c  -2  &Q 
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tin-  titles  of  proceedings  al  the  formation  of  one  Auxiliary  ^r- 
ciety,  Mid  at  the  Awnuersary  Meeting  of  another  5  and  who  con- 
sider. ili.it  Nfmosl  cvi  rv  one  of  these  occurrences  has  hitherto 
added  another  pamphlet  to  the  stock  ;  *ill  allow  that  these  ques- 
tions are  pertinent.  Those  who  have  had  sufficient  patience  and 
persevi  ranee  to  waek  through  il  e  m:i^  of  misrepresentation  and 
foil!  tahied  in  these  publications ;  andhave^vell  Weighed 

the!-  ■  lencj  of  the  resolutions,  speeches  and  addresses,  ol  which 
they  are  composed;  will  be  convinced  that  nothing  very  benefi- 
cial to  the  Established  Church,  nothing  very  likely  to  promote 
peace  and  harmony  among  Christians,  is  there  to  he  found.     It 
may  be  said  that  these  arc  the   speeches  of  individuals  merely  ; 
that  the  Society  cannot  be  answerable  for  the  sentiments  of  every 
pi  rv  n,  vrho  ma\  choose  to  display  his  oratory  before  an  auxiliary 
meeting.     This  may  at  first  sight  appear  true;  though  we  are 
not  qiiite  sine  that  an  institution,   which  encourages  and  pro- 
motes  such  meetings,  where  such  sentiments  are  almost  invari- 
ably delivered,  does  not  make  itself  responsible,  in  some  degree, 
for  tin  m.     lint  however  this  may  be,  without  doubt,  when  these 
speeches  are  collected  into  pamphlets,  and  distributed  by  that 
auxiliary  association,  in  support  of  which  they  were  delivered  ; 
vvhen  they  are  transmitted,  in  this  shape,  to  the  Parent  Society  in 
London,  received  by  it,  sold  by  its  Bookseller,  and  circulated  by 
its  agents,  wherever  that  circulation  may  seem  likely  either  to 
•smooth  its  course  to  future  triumphs,  or  to  supply  its  advocates 
with  weapons  to  combat  opposition,  then  they  become  the  au- 
thorized language  of  the  Body;  by  thus  adopting  them,  it   ren- 
ders itself  amenable  to  judgement  for  them  ;  and  the  public  have 
a  riidit  to  ask,  how  that  institution  can  be  called  a  Society  for 
the  sole  object  of  circulating  the  Bible,  which  thus  unceasingly 
disseminates  tracts  throughout  the  land.     If  we  pass  from  the 
fact  to  its  tendencies,  as  developed  in  the  character  of  the  pubis- 
his  thus  distributed,  we  shall  have  cause  for  a  still  heavier 
charge  against  the  Society  than  the  mere  forfeiture  of  its  original 
pledge.     Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  fanatical  effusions 
of  the   republican   leaders  during  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  the 
*k  tnons  or"  their  intemperate  and  bigotled  preachers,  will  know 
where  to  find  a  parallel  for  much  which  is  contained  in  these 
pamphlets.     The  language  indeed  is  not  so  violent,  or  gross; 
but  the  tendency  of  the  sentiments  is  the  same,  and  the  misguided 
zeal  of  the  speakers  quite  equal.      It  is  true  that  the  indignation, 
*hich  the  mischievous  object  of  many  of  these  orations  is  calcu- 
lated to  excite,  is  sometimes  irresistibly  checked  by  a  smile  at 
the  nonsensical  rhapsodies  by  which  the  mischief  is  conveyed,  or 
by  melancholy  reflections  upon  the  degradation  of  human'  intel- 
lect which  they  develope. 

But 
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.But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  general  effect  of  such 
harangues  is  Jess  noxious,  because  reflecting  persons,  coolly 
perusing  them  in  their  closet,  can  discover  their  emptiness  and 
tolly.  They  are  well  calculated  tor  the  meridian  m  which  they 
■are  deliverer],  and  for  the  heated  imaginations  to  which  they  are 
iiadi/'s  -d  :  there  is  a  method  in  the  madness  :  and  if  such  meet- 
ings are  long  suffered  to  be  held,  and  such  speeches  to  be  made, 
printed,  and  circulated  by  a  Society,  which  has  access  to  the 
purses,  ami  which  controuls  the  consciences  of  so  many  indivi- 
duals in  all  ranks — actum  tsl  de  Ecclesia. 

We  are  ourselves  convinced  that,  if  no  other  charge  could  be 
brought  against  like  Society  but  this,  it  would  be  utterly  subver- 
sive of  its  claims  upon  the  support  of  every  zealous  and  consi- 
derate Churchman.  We  could  wish  that  those  of  this  descrip- 
tion, who  have  already  joined  it,  would  submit  to  the  task  (a 
laborious  oue  we  own)  of  perusing  any  six  of  these  pamphlets 
which  they  may  chance  first  to  meet  with,  and  of  comparing 
them  with  the  puritanical  publications  of  the  lyth  century.  If 
they  find  the  strong  similitude  in  temper,  tone,  and  sentiments, 
which  we  have  found.;  let  them  then  ask  themselves,  whether  the 
dispersion  of  such  Tracts  can  be  compatible  with  the  true  in- 
terests of  our  pure  Religion,  and  of  the  Established  Church,  its 
great  support,  under  providence,  in  this  kingdom  ?  And  whe- 
ther, as  members  of  that  establishment,  they  can  continue  to  up- 
hold a  Society,  which,  under  the  pretext  of  circulating  the  Bible, 
and  preaching  the  Gospel,  is  diffusing  such  opinions  through  the 
country  i 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  the  first  part  of  this  volume  ; 
not  without  regret,  for  there  are  s.till  many  passages  in  it,  to 
which  we  would  willingly  have  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers;  but  when  we  consider  the  length  to  which  our  remarks 
have  already  been  extended,  and  look  forward  to  the  important 
matter  which  yet  remains  to  be  investigated,  we  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  proceeding  on  our  way,  At  the  same  time  we  cannot 
refrain  from  recommending  the  whole  correspondence  to  the  dis- 
passionate perusal  of  every  Churchman,  if  he  wishes  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  temper  and  the  pretensions  of  the  Bible 
Society,  the  letters  of  Mr.  1'Veshfield  will  give  him  a  clear  insight 
into  both  :  at  the  same  time,  while  we  think  he  cannot  fail  to  bo 
convinced  by  the  arguments  of  the  Editor,  he  will  see  in  his  senti- 
ments and  language  an  interesting  specimen  of  that  "  gravity, 
sincerity,  and  soundness  of  speech,"  (Tit.  ii.  7-)  which  it  so  well 
becomes  a  Minister  of  the  Church  of  England  to  use,  when  ad- 
vocating her  cause  against  those  who  would  weaken  her  influ- 
ence,  and  undermine  her  authority. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Art. 


ft        (■;  n  VntoKuptixte  and  the  Bourbons. 

.Ai;t.  IF,     Z)«  Buqn.apar(e,  et  des  Bourbons,  et  a*e  la  Necessity 
t,  .     ,.  ,  os  Princes  legitimes,  pour  le  Bonheur  de  la 

\  c^ei Europe.    Par  F.A.  de  Chateaubriand, 

Edition,  i  vue  et  corrigjze.    Svo.     pp.  S6. 

Q/  Bw  wpartc  and  the  Bourbons,  and  of  the  Necessity  of  rait 

ad  our  te  Princes,  for  the  Happiness  of 

i  .    ind  that  of  Euroi  Bu  1.  J.  Chateaubriand, 

(Translation.)     Colbunj.     1814. 

i 

POLITICS,  like  morals,  arc  imperfect  without  theology, 
Pra  rttesmeri  ate  too  apt  to  for;  et,  that  when  a!!  i-  planned 

and  done,  tlit  w  ill  ■  1'  God,  as  it  is  the  moving  sp'i jhg  of  Events, 
on  'lit  also  to  be  tin  >Uimaic  end  of  actions.  We  consider  it  as 
<»ne  of  the  chietest  uses  of  speculative  politics,  thai  they  may 
j<  i  all  i  truth,  drov  nod  by  the  din  of  'vulgar,  busihe&s,  to 

the  public  njiiitf,.  13m  we  of  the  present  generation  have  fallen 
on  one  of  those  grand  and  rare  moments  in  the  history  of  the 
witM,  which  of  themselves^  vvitHbul  pen  or  tongue,  pr  claim  it 
t<>  ;.'l  nations.  Hardlv  a  day  of  tl  e  last  Jwontv  years,  but  has 
I  lu<  ed  spnie  oc  <„  ;ton  oi'  dire<  t  appeal  to  the  universal,  hide- 
lrioi  ionis  of  practice  and  feeling. 

We  were  rejoiced,  therefore,  when  we  heard  that  a  mind  so 
poetical  ligious  aS  M   de1  Chateaubriand's  had  been  turned 

to  these  events,   and  wa  tng   from   them   lesson's   for  his 

country  on  the  eve  of  her  deliverance.  \\  •  looked  for  that  rare 
thing  since  Burke,  a  political  argument  resting  on  no  mean   or 

gar  interests,  landed,  mercantile,  popular,  or  arisVcjCrdlical, 
hut  such  as  was  suited  to  the  time,  addressing  itself  riir  dy  to 
the  love  of  liberty,  the  sense  of  Order,  tfie  ' hirst  of  ben<  licence, 
ami  whateVer  else  is  yet  divine  in  degraded  human  nature.  We 
were  not  disappointed.  Though  the  author  Iijs  in  some  places 
evidently  tak<  n  pains  to  stoop  and  be  on  a  level  with  his  country- 
I  .!,  and,  has  therefore  gionnded  his  advice  on  the  tyrant's 
is,  lather  '...an  his  crimes,  his  thoughts  are  commonly  pure 
and  luttv  in  slibi  ..:  i  e,  always  fervid  in  expression.      As  a  com- 

;ition,  his  work  is  m  good  keeping,  and  the  topics  well  clio--c;i, 
bud  will  placed.  The  s'yle  is  in  that  improved  tone  which 
France  has  lately  learned  of  Germany  and  England.  But  these 
are  trifling  merits  in  comparison  of  the  object  and  circumstances 
of.  its  original  publication. 

"  The  battle  of  Montmartrc,"  says  he,  t{  was  yet  undecided, 
when  the  printer,  devoted  like  myself  to  the  king's  cause,  came  to 
me  for  the  manuscript  of  this  pamphlet.  Buonaparte  was  at  Fon- 
taincbleau  with  50  or  60,000  men :  nothing  was  fixed  as  to  the  fate 

of 
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of  the  house  of  Bourbon.     In  case  of  defeat,  nothing  but  the  most 

hastv   flight  could  snatch  me  from  death Happy  it*  this 

work  has  done  any  good:  if  it  has  conduced  to   pull  off  the  mask 
of  so  loathsome  a  tyranny." 

That  his,  loyal  and  patriotic  wishes  were  accomplished,  and 
that  his  eloquent  addiess  had  effect  in  quickening  the  pulse  p£ 
public  opinion,  when  it  again  began  to  beat  healthfully  in  Par;-, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe.  IJat  though  the  main  question 
of  his  work  has  been  for  some  lime  .satisfactorily,  and,  we  trusty 
irrevocably  solved,  there  is  much  matter  of  importance  both  in 
principle  and  practice,  suggested  for  the  thoughts. of  every  Eu- 
ropean, and  especially  of  every  Englishman,  during  the  perusal 
ol  it. 

Merely  as  an  historical  document  it  would  be  of  great  value, 
in  that  it  points  out  those  particulars  in  the  syslem  oi  .Napoleon, 
which  were  felt  as  the  worst  grievances  by    the  French,    thereby; 
throwing  strcng  light  on  the   character  both  of  govern  us  a.i.t 
governed.     We  are  aware  that  such   a   s'atement   o^ast  take  and, 
colour  its  subjects  after  the  peculiar  feelings  and  opinions  oi  the. 
individual :     st.'J,    niakmg    all  allowances  for  tins   (and   M.  de 
Chateaubriand's  enthusiasm  is  so  strongly  marked,  that  we  quickly 
see  white  and  how  far  such  allowances  are  to  be  made)  advice 
so  given  and  received   must  have  been   giounded  on  premises 
before  familiar  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  audience.     Taking, 
for  granted,  therJoie,  what  he  states  as  notorious  matter  of  fact, 
and  supposing  the  spirit  of  his  pamphlet  to  be  a  favourable  speci- 
men of  the  general  spirit  oi'  France,  we  will. endeavour  to  raise 
on  diem  a  few  reflections,  tending  to  answer  two  impoi  taut  ques- 
tions :  the  one,  thank  God,  $ow  merely  speculative  ;    the  other, 
vital  and  practical  :  the  one  referring  to  our  possible  duty,  it  the 
reign  of  Buona  >arte,  by  the  connivance  of  man  and  the  anger  of 
Providence,  had  been  further  prolonged ;  the  other  to  oar  actual 
and  immediate  duty  towards  France  and  ourselves,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  relations  with  her.    .In  thus  dividing  our  thought.  . 
we  shall  nearly  run  parallel  with  the  train  of  M.  de  C's  reason- 
ing; for  to  answer  the  iirst  of  these  questions  is  his  avowed  ob- 
ject,  and  there  is  throughout  a  consiau!  •  tf».t,  perhaps  involun- 
tary, but   sufficiently   discernible,   to  make   good   a  proposition 
which  would  go  near  to  answer  the  second.      By  implication  or 
allusion,  if  not  by  direct  argument,  we  find  in  almost  every  p-g- 
-somethiiigi  meant  to  shew,  that  his  country  is  innocent,  of   the 
crimes  of  her  late  ruler.      We  heartily  wish  it  could  be  proved,, 
for  then  our  duty  towards  her  would  be  as  manifest  us  driighituJ  ;. 
to  toilet  our  old  rivalry,  and  to  draw  ourselves  nearer  and  eeaicr 
to  console  and  befriend  her.     But  we  shall  presently  offer  some 

considerations 
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considerations  which  would  induce  us  to  doubt  this,  and  wait 
hi  fore  we  throw  off  all  our  arthour,  lest  our  newly  reconciled  an 
tag  i  ivt  pr  we  unworthy  o(  our  embrace. 

i  :  both  these  enquiries  it  i»  of  the  utmost  consequence  fo 
remember,  that  the  wai  which  we  have  just  terminated,  and  in 
(  nformity  to  which  we  ought  now  to  make  and  secure  peace, 
m;i.s  front  ili*'  beginning  I  war  of  no  common  sort.  It  was  not 
t  w<  btling  ft>!  territory,  nor  a  scramble  for  wealth,  nor  a  nice 
for  honour  ;  but  it  was  a  desperate  and  all-involving  struggle  for 
that,  without  which  power,  wealth,  and  honour,  are  without 
value,  lor  the  right  of  nations  to  be  independent,  and  of  subjects 
to  be  loyal:  for  external  freedom,  and  internal  order  and  civili- 
zation. Jt>  circumstanced  were  as  extraordinary  as  its  object: 
it  was  a  conflict  less  of  fleets  and  armies,  than  of  doctrines  and 
feelings,  passions  and  principles,  waged  not  between  rival  na- 
tions, but  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  wise  and  the  frau 
tic,  iu  every  nation,  city,  and  family. 

Now,  we  have  this  alternative  :  either  this  war  must  have 
eieentiailv  changed  its  object  and  circumstances  at  some  period 
of  its  duration  ;  or  our  national  resources  must  have  been  so  ex- 
hausted, that  it  was  physically  impossible  for  us  to  continue  it ; 
or  we  ought  not  to  have  concluded  any  peace  which  did  not  rest 
on  the  complete  and  decisive  triumph  of  the  principles  for  which 
we  fought,  and  the  express  renunciation  of  their  opposites  by  our 
enemies. 

In  order  to  find  out  whether  the  objects  of  the  war  had  changed 
between  1  7!M  and  1 8' 4,  let  us  examine,  first,  the  doctrine  and 
pra<  t  ce  of  the  anarchists,  and  of  Buonaparte,  with  respect  to 
national  independence. 

On  the  2Hth  of  March,  1796,  the  Executive  Directory,  in 
their  zeal  for  liberty  and  equality,  made  the  following  moderate 
al  of  their  claims  on  other  states.  "  The  constitutional 
act  do  s  not  permit  us  to  consent  to  any  alienation  of  that  which 
according  to  the  existing  laws  constitutes  the  territory  of  the 
republic  At  that  time,  the  Netherlands,  Savoy,  and  Avignon, 
Mere  the  comparatively  narrow  limits  of  French  usurpation. 
But  it  was  the  principle,  not  the  immediate  extent  of  the  demand, 
which  made  negociation  impossible.  u  While  these  disposi- 
tions/' said  the  Knglish  ministry,  "  shall  be  persisted  in,  nothing 
is  h  it  for  the  King,  b,ut  to.  piosecute  a  war  equally  just  and  ne- 
cessary *." 

Compare  this  with  the  language  pf  Buonaparte  on  his  return 
from  Russia,  when  the  miscalled  French  empire,  though  begin- 


*  First  Letter  on  a  Regicide  Peace,     Burke's  Works,  viii.  120. 
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fling  to  totter,  had  yet  one  loot  on  the  Baltic,  another  beyond  the 
Adriatic.  D:d  he  appeal  to  the  law  of  nations,  to  the  interest  of 
France,  or  of  the  ceded  countries  themselves,  pretences  by  winch 
heretofore  the  most  abandoned  and  shame -less  conquerors  have 
been  wont  to  cloke  their  obstinacy  in  ii!  ?  No  :  we  have  ano  her 
reference  to  imaginary  laws,  to  mockeries  of  principle,  to  the 
fundamental  rules,  a-s  they  were  termed,  of  the  empire  :  in  other 
words,  to  his  own  wicked  will.  l<  Though  the  enemy,"  said  he 
to  his  Senate,  "  were  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre,  I  would  not 
yield  a  single  integral  part  of  the  French  empire."  This  is  not 
resemblance  :  it  is  absolute  identity  with  the  regicide  politics. 
There  is  no  need  to  quote  more  instances :  the  whole  world  knows 
to  its  cost  what  was  the  law  of  uegociation,  peace  and  war  to  the 
cabinet  of  St.  Cloud.  There  the  worst  venom  of  all  the  vipers 
of  the  Revolution  was  condensed  and  sublimated.  If  Carnot 
made  mock  of  the  majesty  of  kings,  and  insulted  their  ambassa- 
dors, Buonaparte  did  the  some  and  worse  :  for  by  gross  personal 
outrage  he  broke  the  heart  of  a  queen  ;  a  heart  as  truly  royal>  and 
as  truly  feminine,  as  hers  whom  the  jacobins  martyred.  If 
Brissot  and  Coridorcet  deiied  their  God,  Buonaparte  blasphemed 
him  by  thanksgivings  for  infamy  and  crime  ;  by  joining  his  name 
with  his  own  in  catechisms  to  teach  slavery,  and  proclamations 
to  enforce  usurpation.  If  Robespierre  slew  his  thousands  in  his 
frenzy,  Buonaparte  has  slain  his  ten  thousands  upon  cool  calcu- 
lation. Spurning  alike  all  boundaries,  moral  and  geographical, 
they  differed  only  in  this — the  limitary  law  of  the  jacobins  was 
the  will  of  the  mob,  that  of  Buonaparte  his  own  Mil!.  Under 
this  impression,  we  refer  our  readers  ;o  tin;  triumphant  arguments 
of  tire  great  watchman  of  Europe  against  a  regicide  peace,  for  a 
full  conviction  of  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  treating  with 
tyraiiny. 

While  we  arc  on  this  subject,  we  feel  it  impossible  not  to  re- 
mark how  strongly  the  late  events  have  confirmed  the  almost  pro- 
pbetic  opinions  of  that  great  statesman.  h\  proportion  as  we 
hai'fc  waged  war  according  to  his  maxims,  as  we  have  relied  on 
inoial  rather  than  physical  strength,  as  we  have  chosen  to  give 
oihers  protection  instead  of  purchasing  it  for  ourselves,  and  have 
ceased  to  direct  our  efforts  towards  what  are  called  exclusively 
Bi  itisjj  interests,  the  tide  of  success  and  glory  lias  set  strong  to- 
wards us,  ami  those  meaner  goods,  for  which  we  refused  to  alter 
our  course,  have  been  borne  along  with  it. 

We  have  hi  the  next  place  to  consider  whether  there  va3  any 
thing  in  the  domestic  administration  of  Buonapaite,  which  would 
have  made  it,  under  all  circumstances,  dishonourable  and  unsafe 
for  England  to  be  at  peace  with  him.  This  is  a  question  which 
cannot  rightly  be  answered  without  a  reference  to  the  ground- 
work 
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'■  political  duty,  and  to  the  broadest  axioms  of  the  law 

"i  natii  na.     Thai  law  and  that  duly  rest,  we  conceive,  sifbst  an - 

ime  foundationi*»itli   the*  principles  of  morals    in 

private  life,     It  matt <  whether  this  common  bdie  be 'called, 

I  ia  in  itself,  the  standard  of  general  utility,  or,  as  it  is  to  us, 
the  will  of  <>o\\.  It  i»  enough  to  our  purpose,  it  it  be  granted 
tl::it  it  differs  hoI  in  kind  a  urding  as  it  is  applied  to  individuals 
and  familii  -,  <>r  to  nations.  We  will  allow  that  the  mode  of  its 
app  icaltonto  the  latter  is  lees  definite-,  on  account  Of -the  abstract 
ami  somewhat  i  aaginavy  nature  of  ■those  bodies:  still,  since  the 
nation  d  union  doe*  not  destroy  or  alter  the  nature  of  its  elettn  nts, 
and  Binoe  the  functions  of  states  nausd  be  discharged  through  t  lie 
ii^tniim -niidiiy  <.t  individuals,  there  cannot,  generally  speaking; 
l'«  ■  fairer  standard  of  their  duties  than  the  analogous  and  better 
known,  because  revealed,  duties  of  those  individuals  to  each 
Oth<  v.  i 

Now  let  this  reasoning  be  applied  to  the  present  case.  What 
i-  a  man  bound  to  do,  if  he  see  bis  neighbour's  child,  or  servant, 
ring  undi'i  brutal  and  degrading  oppression  :  oppression  en- 
lniiid  bv  lear  and  violence,  by  scomgmgs  and  thnatenings,  by 
starvation  and  imprisonment  J  it'  he  see  them  wantonly  and  in- 
sulliugly  deprived  of  air,  and  light,  and  liberty,  and  made  to  live 
a  life  ten  times  worse  than  death,  in  pain  and  loathsomeness,  in 
watching  ami  lasting,  in  cold  and  nakedness  ?  Is  it  in  our  duty, 
is  it  in  our  nature,  to  sit  at  ease,  and  listen  to  the  cries  of  those 
helpless  and  injured  beings,  because  we  happen  to  live  on  the 
oilier  side  of  a  partition  wall,  or  because  we  have  not,  by  inden- 
ture or  statute,  a  right  of  eontroul  over  them?  This  is  not  an 
ornamental  illustration,  Jt  is  a  case  bearing  a  strict  analogy  to 
our  situation  with  regard  to  the  late  French  empire;  only  that 
the  mischief  which  we  were  called  on  to  redress  was  infinitely 
greater  than  what  we  have  here  imagined,  in  proportion  as  the 
moral  debasement  which  was  the  necessary  and  intended  pio- 
duceof  that  infernal  system,  exceeds  in  evil  all  possible  physical 
wretchedness.  We  will  take  but  two  instances,  and  those  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  shall  choose  for  us.  The-  first  relates  to  the 
annihilation  of  domestic  affection,  and  .'!  the  kindly  charities  of 
socjaj  Itfe,  by  tin,  (aw  af  conscription.  Like  those  who  sprang 
ready  armed, from  the  peed  of  dragon's  teeth,  the  nurslings  of 
regicide  ambition  own  no  father  or  mother. 

"  By  breaking  to  pieces  the  ties  of  general  society,  the  con- 
scription also  annihilated  those  of  domestic  life.  Accustomed 
from  their  cradles  to  regard  themseh-es  as  victims  devoted  to  death, 
children  no  longer  obeyed  their  parents:  they  become  idle,  vaga- 
bonds, and  debauchees,  in  expectation  of  the  day  when  they  were 
to  march  to  pillage  and  slaughter  the  world.     What  principle  of 

religion 
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religion  or  morals  had  time  to  take  root  in  their  hearts?  Fathers 
and  mothers,  on  the  other  hand}  among  the  lower  orders,  no  longer 
attached  their  affections,  no  longer  betewed  their  cares  on  children 
whom  they  must  prepare  to  lose,  who  no  longer  formed  their 
wealth  and  their  staff  of  support,  and  who  had  become  for  them 
only  a  grief  and  a  burthen.  Hence  that  hardness  of  heart,  that 
oblivion  of  every  sentiment  of  nature,  which  leads  to  selfishness,  to 
^recklessness  of  good  or  evil,  to  indifference  for  country  ;  which 
obliterate  conscience  and  remorse,  and  devote  a  people  to  servi- 
tude by  equally  stripping  it  of  the  horror  of  vice,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  virtue.'"'     P.  28. 

Gillie  horrors  of  the  conscription  itself,  the  animated  pen  of 
pur  author  will  present  an  English  man  with  die  most  faithful 
description. 

"  But  the  conscription  was,  as  it  were,  the  crowning  of  these 
works  of  despotism.  Scandinavia  itself,  styled  by  an  historian  the 
workshop  of  the  human  race,  would  have  been  unable  to  furnish 
men  for  this  homicidal  law.  The  code  of  the  conscription  will  re- 
main an  eternal  monument  of  the  reign  of  Buonaparte  :  there  may 
be  found  collected  ail  that  the  most  subtle  and  ingenious  tyranny 
can  devise  to  torment  and  devour  the  people  :  it  is  truly  the  code 
of  hell.  The  generations  of  France  were  placed  in  regular  rows 
for  the  axe,  like  the  trees  of  a  forest:  every  year  80,000  young 
men  were  cut  down.  But  this  was  only  the  regular  average  of 
deaths  .  the  conscription  was  often  doubled  or  reinforced  bv  extra- 
ordinary levies  ;  often  it  devoured  before  hand  its  destined  victims, 
like  a  dissipated  heir  who  borrows  on  Ins  future  mcrrne.  At  last 
they  were  taken  even  without  estimate  ;  the  legal  age,  the  quali- 
ties requisite  for  dying  on  a  field  of  battle,  were  no  longer  regard* 
cd,  and  the  law  displayed,  in  this  respect,  a  marvellous  facility : 
it  went  back  to  infancy,  it  descended  to  old  age  ;  the  discharged 
soldier,  the  man  who  had  a  substitute,  were  equally  taken  ;  the 
son  of  a  poor  artisan,  perhaps,  ransomed  thrice,  even  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  father's  little  property,  was  compelled  to  march :  ma- 
ladies, infirmities,  bodily  defects,  were  no  longer  a  protection." 
P.  24. 

"  Such  a  contempt  was  entertained  for  the  life  of  man  and  for 
France,  that  it  was  even  customary  to  call  conscripts  the  raw 
material,  andjbodjor  cannon.  The  following  great  question  was 
discussed  among  the  purveyors  of  human  flesh,  namely,  to  ascertain 
the  given  average  time  that  a  conscript  might  last;  some  alledged 
that  he  lasted  thirty-three  months,  others  thirty-six  months. — 
Buonaparte  was  wont  to  say  himself  I  have  300,000  men  in  nserve. 
In  the  eleven  years  of  his  reign  he  caused  more  than  five  millions 
of  Frenchmen  to  perish,  which  exceeds  the  number  of  those  whom 
our  civil  wars  swept  a.vay  during  three  centuries,  under  the  reigns 
of  John,  Charles  V.  Charles  VL  Charles  VII.  Henry  II.  Francis  II. 
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i  IX.   Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.     In   the  twelve  month* 

ch  have  just  elapsed,  Buonaparte  raised  (without  reckoning  the 

National  Guard)    :.  men,  which  is  more  than  100,000  per 

ith;andyei  d  tli    tudacity  to  tell  him  he  had  only 

led  the  supei         s  population  !M     P. '_''>. 

But   it  v. as  i  •      bh    (hat  this  "  devilish  enginry"  might  not 

plcti   '!-    work  ol  ill.     Kight  instincts,  and  early  habits  of 

virtue  and  affection,  might  prevail  iu  many  cases  over  the  wretch- 

despair  of  domestic  happiness,  and  some. 
,  ,      ,..:   j   i  be  found  who  lovecTthcir  homes, and  re- 
i  U  d  tiu  n  parents.     This  was  a  feeling  opposite  to  the  plan 
of  universal  conquest,  for  ii  made  the  return  or  maintenance  of 
an  object  with  some  of  the  army.     It  must  therefore  be 
!t  iinl  at  any  rate.     To  this  end,  the  tcitile  brain  of  the  tyrant, 
after  numerous  pangs  and  throes,  was   at  length  delivered  or  a 
child-devouring  mouster,  which  having  been  delivered  to  his  ol>- 
uious  midwife,  the  Const  rvative  Senate,,  in  order  to  be  licked 
into  shape,  and  have  its  foul  deformity  concealed  under  laced 
twaddling  bands,  was  introduced  to  the  Parisian  world  under  the 
tit'    .it  au   Imperial  Code  of  Education  *.     Thus   fathers  were 
iced  to  the  alternative  of  sending  their  children  to  Buonaparte's 
!  i  i  ums,  or  leaving  then;  uneducated  ;  of  taking  no  food,  or  swal- 
low ing  poison. 

'•  These  children  were  placed  in  schools,  where  they  were  taught, 
by  beat  of  drum,  irreligion,  debauchery,  contempt  of  the  domestic 
virtues,  and  blind  obedience  to  the  Sovereign.     The  paternal  autho- 
.  respected  by  She  most  frightful  tyrants  of  antiquity,  was  treated 
luonaparte  as  on  abuse  and  a  prejudice.     He  wished  to  convert 
our  sons  into  a  sort  of  Mamelukes,  without  God,  without  family, 
and  without  country.     It  appears  that  this  enemy  of  our  race  was 
bent  on  destroy  ing  Prance  to  its  very  foundations.     He  has  more 
corrupted  men,  done  more  mischief  to  the  human  race  in  the  short 
ten  years,  than  all  the  tyrants  of  Rome  puttogtther,  from 
Nero  down  to  the  last  persecutor  of  the  Christians.     The  princi- 
ples which  served  as  the  base  of  his  administration  passed  from  his 
government  into  the  different  classes  of  society;  for  a  wicked  go- 
vernment introduces  vice,   as  a  wise  government   cherishes  virtue 
among  a  people.     Irreligion,  a  taste  for  every  enjoyment  and  ex- 
their  means,  contempt  of  moral  ties,   the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture, of  violence,  and  of  domination,  descended  from  the  throne 
into  families  :  a  little  more  of  such  a  reign,  and  France  would  have 
been  a  den  of  robbers."     P.  16. 

*  For  some  account  of  this  blasphemous  and  cruel  law,  see  the 
Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  1811. 
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On  these  two  points,  the  conscription,  and  the  education  of 
the  Lyceums*  we  are  willing   to   rest  our   argument  as  far  as  it 
arises  out   of  the  internal  administration  of  Buonaparte.     We 
will  not   dwell   on   the  obligation,   which   may  be  supposed  to 
lie  on  all  lawful  sovereigns,  of  resisting  usurpation.     It  involves 
in  this  instance  a  bard  question,  concerning  the  limits   of  a  pre- 
scriptive right:  a  sort  of  case  which  is  on  the  whole  better  left 
to  be  determined  by  the  jurists  of.  the  nation  wherein  it  arises. 
T-t   is  therefore  pressed  with   great  propriety  by  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand on  the  French  people,  but  could  not  be  expected  to  have 
so  much  influence  on  the  deliberations  of  our  government.    Nei- 
ther will  we   weary  our   indiguation   by   examining  in  detail   all 
those  licenses  and  enactments  of  sin,  which  for  gain,  or  terror,! 
or  the  gratuitous  love  of  evil,  have   issued  one  by  one,   like  foul 
imps,  formed  of  Stygian  vapour,  from  the  Pandemonium  of  the 
1  nuilleries.      Deadly  and  debasing  as  they  were,  they  were  not 
so  universal  nor  so  certain  in  their  effect,  nor  such  decisive  proofs 
of  incurable  depravity  in  the  legislator,  as  the  two  we  have  se- 
lected.    In   sanctioning  those  two,   Buonaparte  made  it  impos- 
sible for  any  honourable  mind  ever  to  be  at  peace  with  him,  as 
long  as  he  continued  at  the  head  of  a  nation.     Not  so  much  by 
the  measures  themselves,  and  their  immediate  effects,  as  by  the 
unnatural  hatred  of  God,  and  of  the  common  laws  of  nature, 
which  they  manifested,  he  set  the  last  seal  to  his  own  outlawry 
from  legitimate  sovereignty :  just  as  the  Jacobins  did  by  their, 
laws  for  insulting  religion,  and  offering  bounties  for  murder. 

The  sum  is  this.  England  was  called  on  to  make  peace  with 
a  power  whose  end  was  universal  empire,  whose  means  were  the 
extinction  of  religion  and  virtue  at  home,  in  order  to  ensure  to 
that  single  purpose  popular  energies,  which  would  else  have 
beeu  variously  employed,  as  the  various  interests,  which  toge- 
ther make  up  the  happiness  of  a  state,  might  direct.  That  end, 
and  those  means,  had  not  been  casually  and  unsteadily  chosen. 
By  their  own  nature,  and  by  the  nature  of  things  about  them, 
they  were  such  as  to  last  through  the  life  of  the  individual  iu 
whom  they  were  developed,  and  through  the  life  of  the  system 
formed  by  him.  The  conquests  might  be  ceded,  the  laws  re* 
pealed,  but  the  substance  of  the  ill  would  have;  remained  under 
some  other  form  :  and  in  a  very  few  years  France  would  have 
been  as  miserable  as  ever,  and  Europe  probably  in  as  much 
danger.  Such  are  the  considerations  which  have  impressed  us 
with  the  notion  that  it  was  unwise  and  unjust  to  enter  at  all  into 
negotiation  or  treaty  with  the  iate  tyrant  of  France. 

One  alternative  yet  remained.  It  might  be  said  (something 
very  like  it  was   said  at  the  time)  that  we  were  too  poor,  too 

yesk, 
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Ic,  too  dispirited,  to  carry  6n  the  war  single-handed.    Luckily 

,,-,  ilu  of  events  since,  if  any  thing  were  needed  hut 

the  course  of  events  before,  has  done  awaj  with  litis  cowardly 

doctrine,  which  at  one  time  seenied  coming  into  fashion.     Wo 

.  lut  kilv  foi  ns,  because  \\<  are  thus  spared  the  trouble 
of  looking  out  for  arguments  in  its  support  (we  have  never 
heard  any  stated)  such  as  might  deserve  refutation  England 
unable  t"  cope  with  France  in  ISI4!  ^^  hut  then  was  be- 
i  Trafalgar,  Talavera,  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  St.  Sebas- 
i  Of  ilu  emancipation  of  Spiiin,  the  triumph  of  Russia, 

t  n  vival  of  Germain  i  Had  we  hot  fresh  laurels  enough  lor 
the  emlm  iasts,  fresh  markets  Enough  for  the  calcu  a'.ors  ?  In 
t  cy  and  opposition  must  be  spceificks  either  for 

.,  _  the  m<  mory  or  sharpening  the  wit.     Not  being  used 

eimnubering  all  these  things,  nor 
r  die  lite  of 'i  by  \\\  at  stretch  of  genius  or 

].  .  might  be  proved  disadvantageous  to  us. 

l'>  the  mercy  of  Providence,  and  the  judicial  Blindness  or" 
we  nave  be<  n  deli  vend  from  the  disgrace  and  humi- 
»p,  into  which  a  peac  at  Chali! Ion  would  have  sunk  us. 
The  rircumstances  of  that  negotiation  have  been  studiously  kept 
back  from  parhaux  :it  and  the  public.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  whatever  vacillation  or  indecision  might  haVe  appeared  at 
that  critical  time,  whatever  wavering  in  principle,  or  cowardice 
in  action,  might  then  have  threatened  to  blast  the  triumphant 
pi  meet,  did  not  arise  from  that  part  of  the  congress  which  re- 
p  en  ted  Great  Britain  Mid  her  best  interests.  Subsequent 
i  .  howevt  r,  have  rendered  e:.<<nii"y  not  only  unnecessary,  but 

i  (us. 

So  in  c'h  Tor  our  past  conduct.  It  remains  thai  we  examine 
a  point  of  considerable  importance  to  the  future:  namely,"  how 
far  M.  (]*■  C.  is  warranted  in  considering  France  as  an  unwilling 
agent  hi  these  crimes.  Not  that  we  are  much  disposed  to  quarrel 
\  h  him  on  that  account.  For,  though  we  are  convinced  of  his 
el  ,  w .  a  icribe  it  less  to  vanity  or  sycophancy,  than  to  the  na- 
■  shuddering  <  f  an  honest  man  at  his  country's  infamy.  He 
I  an  iiou-minded  anatomist,  who  does  not  at  first  shrink 

fir  m  the  inspection  of  his  friend's  mortified  limb.     A  like  feel- 
i  bably  led  one  of  his  countrymen  *,  in  most  respects  a 
r,  to  account  for  the  i  rimes  of  the  revo- 
lution by  a  sort  of  political  predestination,  whereby  every  state 


*  M.  de  Barenton.     Sec  Tableau  de  la  Literature  Franchise 
'  le  dix-haitieme  sieelc. 

is 
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is  doomed  to  be  by  turns  prosperous  and  distressed,  virtuous  and 
debused.   * 

To  eyes  not  blinded  by  some  such  indulgent  theory,  the  first 
glance  must  shew  it  impossible  for  Buonaparte  to  have  carried 
his  banners  so  far.  without  the  helping  hand  of  his  people.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  went  all  lengths  with  him  :  that 
they  deliberately  chose  to  be  conscripts  and  exiles,- to  be  starved 
in  Russia,  and  have  tlnir  throats  cut  in  Spain.  No:  but  they 
concurred  in  the  wicked  end,  and  then  blindly  submitted  to  the 
cruel  means.  So  they  reached  the  goal  of  empire,  they  cared 
not  whose  car  they  dragged  thither,  nor  how  sharp  the  scorpion 
lam  which  urged  them  on. 

i\l!  this,  it  may  be  said,  was  the  feeling  of  the  army  alone,  not 
the  will  of  the  nation.  In  ihe  first  place,  this  is  almost  a  distinction 
without  a  difference.  The  army  is  in  France  the  body  of  the 
nation  ;  and  has  been  so  ever  since  the  revolution.  That  event 
forced  into  uniform  the  greater  number  of  political  citizens:  of 
those  who,  vigorous  in  body,  and  stirring  in  spirit,  are,  in  a  states- 
man's view,  the  bodj  of  the  i  eople. 

Or  granting  for  a  moment  that  there  is  a  public  voice  in 
France  distinct  from  that  of  the  army,  what  reason  have  we  to 
imagine  that  this  voce  would  have  been  lifted  up  against  the 
system  of  Napoleon,  if  it  had  continued  to  prosper?  Against 
one  or  two  special  aets  or  ordinances,  such  as  the  murder  of  the 
Duke  d'Eughien,  the  captivity  of  the  Pope,  perhaps  the  treason 
toward  Spain,  there  was  (we  take  it  on  M.  de  C.'s  authority)  a 
veiy  general  emotion  of  discontent.  But  we  search  in  vain  for 
any  symptoms  of  dislike  to  that  which  was  the  source  of  the 
poison,  the  root  of  bitterness  :  we  mean  the  lust  of  universal 
empire,  hi  this  very  work,  wherein,  if  any  where,  one  would 
expect  a  frank  and  complete  disavowal  of  such  pretensions  on 
the  part  of  France,  and  an  act  of  hearty  contrition  for  having 
ever  countenanced  them,  we  still  taste  here  and  there  lurking 
particles  of  the  old  leaven.  Why  else  recur  to  the  fulsome  ar- 
rogance of  calling  Paris  the  capital  of  the  civilized  world  ?  Why 
pay  compliment  after  compliment  to  the  memory  of  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  :  of  him,  who  first  inoculated  France  thoroughly 
with  this  pestilential  ambition  : 

It  is  an  awful  reflection  for  sovereigns,  how  loii""  their  vices 
will  outlast  them,  if  once  they  infect  their  people.  By  the  cold 
craftiness  of  Richelieu,  and  the  selfish  bigotry  of  his  master, 
religious  toleration,  and  chivalrous  sentiment  were  driven  out  of 
French  politics.  By  the  influence  and  example  of  their  suc- 
cessor, their  last  lingering  footsteps  were  effaced,  and  licentious- 
ness in  morals,  and  unprincipled  ambition  in  politics,  were  set 
up  as  idols  in  their  stead.     Smce  that  time,  Home  has  been  the 

favourite 
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favourite  theme  and  model  with  Frenchmen;  and  their  ruling 
I  ission.  has  been  lo  make  themselves  the  Great  Natron.  .Not 
iliuilux  loved  empire,  bs  the  Romaoi  did,  for  its  own  sake. 
We  are  disposed  to  imagine  that  their  vanity  made  them  ambi- 
tious, iiol  their  ambition  vain:  that  they  cared  more  for  ih« 
plumagi  and  hide,  Uian  for  the  flesh  and  blood  of  (he  quarry. 
Whichever  were  the  domineering  motive,  Buonapartes  foreign 
policy  was  well  calculated  to  gratify  it;  and  it  i:;  this  view  of  the 
French  character  which  would  had  us  to  doubt  the  correctness 
o\  M.  de  C.'s  vindication  of  his  countrymen,  even  though  we 
bad  no  evidence  <>f  its  partiality  in  their  subsequent  conduct. 

That  conduct  affords  some  damning  proofs  that  in  their  hatred 
of  the  traitor  they  have  not  quite  weaned  themselves  from  love 
of  the  treason.  The*  rail  abundantly  at  .plunder  and  sacrilege, 
but  we  have  not  heard  of  their  sending  back  a  single  statue  or 
altar-piece  to  Kome,  or  Florence,  or  Dresden.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  made  matter  of  congratulation  by  the  highest 
authority  in  the  kingdom,  that  they  have  not  been  obliged  to 
refund  their  stolen  goods.  Herein  we  see  at  once  how  frivolous 
and  how  all-grasping  is  their  passion  for  notoriety.  It  is  a  sail 
deficiency  too  in  honest  indignation  that  so  many  of  the  vile 
panders  of  tyranny,  wretches  as  hateful  and  more  contemptible 
than  their  employer,  that  Champagny  for  instance,  the  arch-liar 
Of  Bayonne,  should  be  thrust  by  any  weight  of  property  or  in- 
terest into  their  sovereign's  councils.  But  the  most  melancholy 
Consideration  of  all  is  the  reluctance  which  they  have  shewn  to 
abolish  the  Slave  Trade.  When  will  men  consent  to  learn  mercy 
in  adversity,  to  receive  deliverance  with  humility,  and  shew  forth 
gratitude  by  charity?  This  is  indeed  an  afflicting  subject  for 
human  nature.  We  cannot  now  enlarge  on  it :  we  must  close 
these  remarks,  already  too  long,  by  one  or  two  hints  to  our 
own  countrymen,  arising  out  of  the  topics  wc  have  been  discuss- 


ing. 


Jf  France  be  such  as  we  have  described  her.  or  but  just 
ceasing  to  be  such,  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  her  cannot 
be  without  danger.  The  patient  may  be  convalescent,  but  the 
disease  is  yet  infectious.  In  particular,  the  sort  of  communi- 
cation now  subsisting  between  England  and  France  demands 
great  caution.  It  is  not  an  intercourse  of  mere  neighbourhood  ; 
it  is  not  an  intercourse  of  commerce  :  it  is  an  intercourse  of  sen- 
timent: and  in  this  kind  of  trade,  we  know  not  why,  the  balance 
Ins  commonly  been  in  favour  of  our  opposite  neighbour.  We 
would  lay  considerable  stress  on  this  mailer.  If  bad  principles 
and  practices  existed  in  Holland,  they  would  not  be  so  mis- 
chievous to  us  a*  they  are  existing  in  France.  This  is  because 
men  go  to  Holland  to  buy  and  sell,  not  as  they  do  to  Frame,  to 

le.irti 
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learn  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  country.  Where  some 
positive  inteiest  is  concerned,  the  mind  is  otherwise  taken  up, 
and  less  apt  to  receive  the  contagion  of  fashionable  vices  and 
errors. 

Another  circumstance  of  danger  is  the  peculiarly  infectious 
nature  of  the  reienjnsr  moral  disease  of  Fiance.  Living  con- 
stantly  among  people  who  do  every  thing  for  effect,  who  take 
the  shadow  for  the  substance,  and  the  opinions  of  the  world  for 
the  criterion  of  right  and  wrong,  many  an  Englishman  will  begin 
to  think  there  is  something  real  and  formidable  to  be  seen,  since 
every  one's  hair  stands  on  end.  Hie  dry  rot  of  vanity  once 
caught,  the  soundest  heart  of  oak  will  soon  grow  light  and  fun- 
gous, and  mouldering  away,  will  leave  nothing  but  a  windy  gap, 
ready  to  inhale  any  noisome  vapour  which  may  float  uppermost 
iii  the  atmosphere  of  fashion.  Then,,  if  slavery  or  anarchy  be 
the  mode,  behold  a  ready  made  courtier  or  demagogue  :  for 
atheism  or  methodism,  bigotry  or  indifference,  whatever  seems 
to  have  most  proselytes,  this  is  your  man. 

Let  110  one  say  that  the  manly  spirit  which  prevails  here  renders 
this  impossible.  No  doubt  Englishmen  think  highly  of  them- 
selves, as  such,  and  with  reason  ;  but  they  cannot  bear  to  be 
laughed  at,  even  by  those  whom  they  know  for  their  inferiors. 
Nor  will  the  persons  most  exposed  to  the  seductions  of  French 
intercourse  be  those  who  from  age,  experience,  or  steadiness  of 
principle,  are  best  qualified  to  withstand  them. 

What  then,  are  we  to  lay  an  embargo  or  a  tax  on  parties  of 
pleasure  to  the  opposite  coast  1  some  man  will  say :  or  are  alt 
travelled  gentlemen  to  be  put  under  quarantine  till  duly  certified 
to  be  no  coxcombs  ?  No  :  the  danger,  we  conceive,  is  serious, 
and  so  should  be  the  preventive.  That  can  only  be  found  by 
impressing  Britons  of  every  class,  especially  the  young  of  the 
higher  ranks,  with  a  just  sense  of  the  mighty  debt  they  owe  to 
tiie  honour  and  character  of  their  couutrv,  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  men  who  have  succoured  and  adorned,  it,  and  to  the 
bounty  of  Providence  which  has  blessed  and  preserved  it.  So 
may  we  send  them  abroad  with  a  rational  hope,  that  instead  of 
being  corrupted  into  Frenchmen  themselves,  they  will  infuse  an 
English  spirit  into  strangers,  and  that  the  love  of  liberty,  order, 
and  religion  may  flow  from  our  country,  as  the  power  of  enjoy- 
Lng  them  has,  over  the  whole  civilized  world. 
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j|  '  Ji'orhl  Jnj'nrc  the  T/oori. 

Av.v.Wl.     7  '     '     '>••<•  the  F/i>od,  irith  other  Orctit'-ona- 

/'.         ,  I.  >ngliian  and  Co.    HA  Kditiou 

. 

(  I]    .-mi;   sts  (Tie   raer    of   poetical   popularity   is  the  most 

,  in  i:'s  Issue.     Sunn:  Candida  ted  art*  at  (he 

i   -i     lliet  have  .-lulled  from  die  barrier  ;   they 

iT  all,  before  any  one   knows  who  they  are,  or 

nee1  fjicj  co'mV;  mid  niiu:  often*  editions  in  as  many  monihs 

•  tlrehi  )rr;.oiul  the  w  ■  e  h  of  enlicisni  or  the  power  of 

i  I  'i'.',:i.      T!  •  (lie  nun,  who,  with  some  vivacity  of  fuuy, 

•  •     -ifii,  profit  by  the  prevalent  Reeling  of 

.   >;...'i  :  of  national  or  fraftj  spirit^  or  who  presenting 

M  :!i,'ir  11  -;:(!■ r  of  deep  thought,  or  philosophic   re* 

.  appeal  to  the  bf&ssi'ohs  ofl   the  surface  of  the  'human 

•  .       who  •;'      •    without    fatiguing,      and     relieve 

mui  without  'demanding'  continued   or  laborious 

,:i-)ii.     Df  these1  men  the  glory  is  as  transient  as  it  is  bril- 

orh   in   autumn,  and  they  perish  by  an   early 

ter.      Others   a'gain   there  are  of  nobler,  and  more  vigorous 

e  ptfarse  in  the:raee  is  impeded  by  some  proniiiicn'c 

;   ;;';'  -with  these  men  the  vvorid  is  to  forgive 

6ft  fi  tits,  before  it  caw  rehsh  greater  me.  its;    they 

made   themselves  the  objects1  of  ndie.de,  sud  while  the. 

•  of  laughter  is  in  our  ears,  it  is  hard  to  hear,  and  stili  harder 

n  to  the ;  small  Voice  of  nature  ;  their  admirers  at  first  are 

.  but  passionate^  disciples,  riot  Jttflglw,  uniting  the  zeal  with 

numbers  o^  a  party  ;  criticism  censures  faults,  but  admiration 

ingly   produce^  to  notice   more  illusti ions    beauties;    in 

•    thi    i    tie  may  be  protracted,    but  it  is  clear  with 

ii  the  victor*-  will  'finality  rest.     A  few  will   still  remain,  1-et 

,  of  purer,  'and  more  'un'i'ningled  'excellence  ;    nun  who 

never  suffer1  the   fear  of  censure   to   repress  a  daring  or 


e.'i  shade1  oi"'stif-conre:t ;  who  sdberfy  rejoice   in   their  lntellee- 
liw'l  '\  anticipating  the  imniortaiilylhat  awaits  them,  and 

tii'  refore  in  comparison  deeming  lightly  of  present  fame  ;  who 
acknowledge  the  power  that  is  within  them,  as  an  high  and  holy 
gi  t  to  be  accounted  for,  which  may  not  be  profaned,  or  cor- 
l noted,  but  is  before-hand  dedicated  to  the  noblest  purposes; 
to  ihe  honour  of  the  Giver,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  best 
affections  hi  the  hearts  of  then- fellow-- creatures.  The  success 
<  fsneh  men  may  be  slow,  but  it  is  sure,  super-eminent,  and  for 
ever  ;  pride,  prejudice,  or  ignorance  may  obstruct  contemporary 

fame, 
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feme,  the  dust  and  smoke  may  darken  all  below,  but  the  flame 
will  rise  above,  pure  and  brilliant  in  the  eye  of  heaven'. 

In  which  of  these  classes  are  we  to  place  Mr.  Montgomery? 
He  has  no  pretensions,  and  surely  can  have  no  wishes,  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  first.  He  has  been  before  the  public  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  though  rising  daily  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world,  lie  is  still  an  author  comparatively  little  known.  Truth 
equally  forbids  us  to  place  him  in  thfe  last;  indeed  his  warmest 
admirers  will-  scarcely  recognise  in  his  Poems  the  productions  of 
a  soul  so  highly  and  variously  gifted  as  the  model, which  we 
have  moulded  above,  rather,  we  fear,  from  the  contemplation 
of  departed,  than  the  fellowship  of  living  perfection.  But  hi 
the  second  class  we  are  willing  to  assign  him  a  very  high  rank  ; 
he  has  great  powers,  though  they  are  obscured  by  great  faults; 
with  some  affectation  and  sickly  languor  ;  some  faulty  taste  m 
the  colour  of  his  diction,  and  the  selection  of  his  measures  in 
lyric  poetry,  with  some  over-straining  for  originality,  and  abrupt 
conciseness.  Mr.  M  certainly  possesses  a  vivid,  and  copious 
fa;  icy,  an  imagination  happy  in  its  constant  appeal  to  the  imagi- 
native power  in  others,  a  vigorous  mind,  and  an  amiable  and 
devout  heart.  These  are  high  qualifications,  and  will  sufficiently 
account  for  the  fame  he  has  established  in  spite  of  the  contemp- 
tuous criticism,  that  "  took  companion  on  his  first  appearance, 
conceiving  him  to  be  some  slendc  r.youth  of  aewentediij  intoxicated 
with  weak  tea,  and  the  praises  of  sentimental  ensigns,  and  other 
provincial  literati."  Spite  of  that  criticism,  and  in  ungrateful 
forgetfulness  or  that  compassion,  Mr.  M.  has  deliberately  gone 
on  committing  fresh  "  outrages"  on  the  public  ;  he  has  dared 
not  merely  to  reprint  old,  but  to  publish  new  productions  ;  and 
the  servile  public  has  not  only  submitted  without  resistance,  or 
expostulation,  but  has  absolutely  taken  this  trespasser  into  favour, 
and  manifested  for  this  violator  of  all  law  civil,  or  critical,  a  par- 
tiality, which  however  unmerited,  seems  to  be  daily  increasing. 

The  present  "  outrage"  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  con- 
sists of  a  regular  poem  in  ten  cantos,  miscellaneous  poems,  and 
prison  amusements.  In  our  remarks  we  will  take  the  liberty  of 
inverting  the  order  in  which  the  parts  stand  in  the  volume. 

Of  the  prison  amusements  we  shall  sav  without  any  hesitation 
or  exception,  that  we  lament  their  republication  almost  as  much 
as  the  cause  that  first  produced  them.  They  were  written  in 
early  youth,  and  appear  to  us  to  possess  ail  the  faults  with 
scarcely  any  of  the  beauties  of  Mr.  M.'s  later  productions.  To 
recall  them  from  the  shelter  of  oblivion  can  answer,  we  think, 
no  other  purpose,  than  to  remind  their  author  bom  how  small 
beginnings  he  has  risen  to  his  present  excellence.  We  have  too 
much  regard  for  his  fame,  to  justify  our  remarks^  however  severe, 
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tn  eking  Mich  authority  aa  the  stanzas  to  a  Robin  Red-  lirca^, 
or  the  CapYive  Nightingale.  We  sincerely  hope  that  they  will 
be  omitted  in  all  subsequent  edition*. 

The  iiiim  .  il.uM  ons  poems  have  greater  merits,  but  in  general 
present  no  claims  to  very  high  approbation.  We  suspect  that 
,,111  author  has  neither  a  correct  nor  delicate  ear  for  the  melody 
of  lyric  measures;  be  stems  to  have  no  idea,  at  least  no  powei 
of  using  that  varivti  in  them,  which  adapts  them  so  wonderfully, 
and  10  equally  mail  subjects,  playful,  severe,  melancholy,  tender 
or  sublime.  Whenever  be  ventures  from  the  common  heroic 
quatrain,  or  the  stanza  of  eight,  and  six  syllables,  he  infallibly 
runs  into  some  metre,  which  offends  either  by  unmusical  ab- 
ruptness, or  a  trifling  brevity,  often  wholly  unconsonant  to  th* 
dignity  of  the  ideas-,  which  it  is  employed  to  express.  Th* 
beauty  of  the  following  stanzas  is,  we  think,  much  obscured  by 
the  last- mentioned  fault. 

'•   Bear  inr,  my  tailing  limbs  !    O  !  bear 
A  melancholy  sufferer  forth, 
To  breathe  abroad  the  mountain  air 
Fresh  from  the  rigorous  north  ; 
To  view  tire  prospects  waste  and  wfld, 
Tempestuous  or  serene, 
Still  dear  to  me  as  to  the  child 
The  mother's  mien. 
\\\  who  can  look  on  Nature's  face 
\nd  feel  unholy  passions  move  I 
Her  tonus  of  majesty  and  grace 
1  cannot  chuse  but  love. 
1  [er  frowns,  or  smiles  my  woes  disarm, 
Care  and  rppining  cease, 
Her  terrors  awe,  her  beauties  char]  i 
ily  thoughts  to  peace. 
Already  through  mine  inmost  soul 
A  deep  tranquillity  I  Feel; 
O'er  every  nerve  with  mild  control 
Her  consolations  steal. 
I  'his  fevered  frame  and  fretful  mind 
Jarring  midst  doubts  and  fear-:, 
Are  soothed  to  harmonv — I  find 
Delight  in  tears."     P.  225. 

It  is  also  a  natural  consequence  of  this  fault,  that  the  vers*? 

should  at  times  degenerate  into  eluklish  simplicity,  and  we  lament 

that  Mr.  M.  has  not  always   been  able  to   avoid  it.      From  all 

|hese  errors  the  following  sonnet  is  entirely  free  ;     the  first  part 

of  it  is  especially  beautiful,  and  we  beg  to  recommend  it  both 
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for  manner  and  matter  to  the  admiration  and  study  of  our  fuir 

readers. 

cc  Imitated  from  tlic  Italian  of  P.  SalandiL 

TO     A    BRIDE. 

The  more  divinely  beautiful  thou  art 

Lady !  of  Love's  inconstancy  beware  ; 

Watch  o'er  thy  charms,  and  with  an  angel's?  care 
Oh  guard  thy  maiden  purity  of  heart. 
At  every  whisper  of  temptation  start. 

The  lightest  breathings  of  unhallowed  air 

Love's  tender  trembling  lustre  will  impair, 
Till  all  the  light  of  innocence  depart — 
Fresh  from  the  bosom  of  an  Alpine  hill, 

When  the  coy  fountain  sparkles  into  day, 
And  sunbeams  bathe  and  brighten  in  its  rill. 

If  here  a  plant  and  there  a  flower  in  play 
Bending  to  sip,  the  little  channel  fill, 

It  ebbs  and  languishes,  and  dies  away."     P.  259. 

We  come  at  length  to  the  more  important,  and  the  more 
valuable  part  of  the  volume:  the  World  before  the  Flood.  In 
the  title  there  is  something  wild,  and  strange,  calculated  to 
raise  expectation*,  which  the  poem  itself  on  perusal  will  dis- 
appoint. When  our  attention  is  turned  to  that  infancy  of  the 
earth,  respecting  which  we  have  so  little  detailed  information, 
our  fancy  supplying  the  place  of  sober  history,  and  exulting  in 
that  freedom  from  restraint  which  the  absence  of  historic  account 
implies,  paints  to  us  every  thing  different  from  the  scene  before 
our  eyes;  she  conjures  up  men  of  other  mould,  and  manners, 
animals  of  superior  prowess  and  beauty ;  and  places  before  us 
the  earth  itself  arrayed  with  richer  beauties,  of  more  varied 
luxuriance,  or  more  terrible  sublimity,  it  would  be  curious,  if 
this  were  the  place,  to  follow  out  this  feeling,  and  trace  its  opera- 
tion even  under  less  powerful  temptations,  than  those  presented 
by  the  consideration  of  the  antediluvian  world.  It  prompted 
the  melancholy  or  invidious  oloi  vw  fipolot  etai  of  Homer;  and 
however  unworthy  of  Alexander  the  imputed  artifice  may  seem 
of  burying  gigantic  armour,  and  enormous  weapons,  it  argues  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  those  common  prejudices  of  our 
nature,  which  would  certainly  induce  after  ages  to  give  implicit 
credit  to  the  deception.  This  natural,  and  common  feeling 
Milton  had  little  or  no  difficulty  in  flattering,  through  the  greater 
part  of  his  poem,  for  before  their  fall  our  first  parents  were 
really  different  beings  from  their  descendants  ;  but  he  has  dis- 
played great  skill  in  uot  violating  it  in  the  vision  of  Adam  in  the 
eleventh  book  by  the  generalization,  and  distance,  which  forbids 

our 
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our  (KCWTO^l)  •  ■\am'.uing  lhe'oJ>j$cts  presented  in  it.    Mr.  Mont-  ! 

failed  in  preserving  this  delusion  ;  some  of  his  actors 
.,,,.  .  is  indeed,  and  all  are  blessed  with  scriptural  longevity; 
but  with  these  exceptions,  his  incidents  and  personages  are 
things  appropriate  to  no  peculiar  age,  as  his  scenery  is  charac- 
tt  ritftic  ol  ii"  p<  culiar  country. 

In  making  these  remarks  let  us  not  be  inisundertood  ;  we  do 
jv  i  imputi  ibis  failure  to  Mr.  lM  as  a  fault.  His  plan  obliged 
more  detail  than  M'd.ton's,  and  in  so  doing  it  was 
impossible  loi  him  t<»  adhere  to  that  fallacy,  which  exists  only 
1>\  the  obscurity  through  wlncli  we  view  it,  and  whose  inconsist- 
.  would  appear  gross  the  moment  it  was  biought  to  an 
«x  ,,n   in   the  light.       Still  when   we   find  the  sage,  the 

minstrel,  the  maid,  and  the  warrior  of  the  antediluvian  world 
■  lactlv  the  same  as  roe  corresponding  characters  of  our  own 
tit;.:  -.  v,  la  disappointment  unreasonable  indeed,  but  which 

will,  i      I      ,  never. cease  to  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  this 

'1  he  story  is   simply  this;    the  giant  race   produced  by  the 
union  of  tic  sons  or  God  with  the  daughters  ol  men  are  sup- 
posed to  be  reduced  under  the   dominion  of  one  of  their  own 
number,  a  mighty  Warrior,     Having  subdued  the  rest  of  the 
.  ,:th,   the   giant  king   undertakes   an   expedition  with  an   over- 
whelming force  against  the  descendants  of  the  younger  sons  of 
Adam,   who  reside  in  the  land  of  Eden   on  the  banks  of   the 
Euphrates,     lie  succeeds  in  totally  vanquishing  their  small  and 
devoted  army,  and   takes  the  patriarch  race  prisoners,   among 
them  the  blameless  Enoch.     He  seems  now  to  be  on  the  point 
of  completing  the  ultimate  object  of  his  ambition,  the  storming 
of  the   mount  of  Paradise;    the  sacrifice  of  his  captives  is  to 
propitiate  his  idol  gods,  but  at  this  moment  Enoch  is  translated, 
the    |  risoners  miraculously  delivered,  and  his  own  army  driven 
b  .ck  in  panic  flight  by  storm  and  tempest,   and  the  appearance 
of  the   heavenly  host  in  array  against  them.     In  the  confusion, 
the  king  himself  is  sJaiu  by  an  unknown  hand. 

This  seems  but  a  slight  and  insufficient  ground  work  for  a 
poem  of  ten  cantos,  particularly  if  it  is  considered,  that  the  action 
begins  but  the  night  before  the  battle;  and  that  the  battle  itself 
\s  detailed  in  an  episodical  song ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  w oik  depencjs  very  little,  (too  little  we  think)  on  the 
main  story  ;  an  trader-plot  of  the  loves  of  Javan  and  Zillah 
seizes  on  the  reader's  mind;  their  fortunes  pervade,  (and  cer- 
tainly are  vers  happily  blended  with)  the  whole  action  of  the 
poem  ;  and  in  fact,  though  perhaps  unintentionally  on  the  part 
of  the  author,  Javan  is  the  hero  of  the  piece.  He  is  in  some 
isuie  drawn  from  Beattie's  Minstrel,  a  wayward  boy,  but  of 
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high  and  generous  feeling,  an  enthusiast  of  nature,  delighted  and 
hoo  lied  by  her  lace  of  loveliness,  but  roused  to  inmost  rapture  by 
her  majesty  of  storm  and  tempest,  and  her  scenes  of  lofty  and 
terrible  sublimity.  Bred  up  by  Enoch  in  the  Patriarch's  valley, 
and  from  infancy  almost  unconsciously  attached  to  Zillah,  he 
passes  his  early  years  in  happiness  and  obscurity  ;  but  panting 
for  earthly  fame,  lie  leaves  his  retirement  on  the  death  of  his  mo- 
ther, and  euters  the  great  world;  ambition  tempts  him  to  renounce, 
his  God,  and  under  the  tuition  of  Jubal  he  becomes  a  very  dis- 
tinguished minstrel,  the  favourite  bard  of  the  G:.mt  King,  lu 
this  situation,  in  full  possession  of  ail  he  had  longed  lor,  his  hit- 
ter feeling  of  disappointment,  and  his  heartless  desohitiu: 
spirit,  are  no  less  truly  than  poetically  touched. 

"  Yet  no  delight  the  Minstrel's  bosom  knew, 

None  save  the  tones  that  from  his  harp  he  drew, 

And  the  warm  visions  of  a  wayward  mind, 

Whose  transient  splendour  left  a  gleam  behind  ; 

Frail  as  the  clouds  of  sun-set,  and  as  fair, 

Pageants  of  light,  resolving  into  air. 

The  world,  whose  charms  his  young  affection  stole, 

He  found  too  mean  for  an  immortal  soul ; 

Wound  with  his  life,  through  all  his  feeling  wrought 

Death  and  eternity  possessed  his  thought ; 

Remorse  impelled  him,  unremitting  care 

Harassed  his  path,  and  stung  him  to  despair. 

Still  was  the  secret  of  his  griefs  unknown, 

Amidst  the  universe  he  sigh'd  alone. 

The  fame  he  follow'd,  and  the  fame  he  found, 

Heal'd  not  his  heart's  immedicable  wound. 

Admir'd,  applauded,  crown' d,  where'er  he  rov'd 

The  Bard  was  homeless,  friendless,  unbelov'd. 

All  else,  that  breath'd  below  the  circling  sky, 

Was  link'd  to  earth  by  some  endearing  tie ; 

He  only,  like  the  ocean  weed  up torn, 

And  loose  along  the  world  of  waters  borne, 

Was  cast  companionless  from  wave  to  wave 

On  life's  rough  sea — and  there  was  none  to  save."     P.  £5. 

Zillah  too  was  not  forgotten : 

M  E'en  then,  when  melancholy  numbed  ins  brams 
■    And  life  itself  stood  still  in  every  vein, 
While  his  cold  quivering  lips  sent  vows  above,- 

— Never  to  curse  her  with  his  bitter  love! 

His  heart  espous'd  with  her's,  in  secret  sware 
To  hold  its  truth  unshaken  by  despair  ; 
The  vows  dispersed,  that  from  those  lips  were  borne, 
13  ut  never,  never,  was  that  heart  forsworn  j 
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Throughout  the  world  the  charm  of  Zillah's  name 
Repell'd  the  touch  of  every  meaner  flame. 

Jealoufl  and  watchful  of  her  sex's  wiles, 

He  trembled  at  the  light  of  woman's  smiles."    P.  27. 

Under  these  varied,  yet  combining  impressions,  when  the 
(amp  o\  the  "  Sons  of  Cain,"  is  pitched  on  the  borders  of  the} 
land  of  Eden  ;  Javan  flies  from  it  by  night,  and  returns  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Patriarchs.  At  the  place  where  he  had  parted  with 
Zillah,  he  finds  her  asleep  in  a  bower,  which  she  had  framed 
there  in  melancholy,  and  faithful  remembrance.  We  will  not 
anticipate  our  readers  b\  detailing  the  circumstances  attendant  on 
this  incident  ;  they  are  fanciful,  and. beautifully  told :  it  seems 
impossible  to  give  a  more  lively  anil  elegant  description  of  a  fe* 
male  dreaming,  than  is  done  by  the  following  lines* 

"  With  quicker  swell  her  hidden  bosom  raised       1 

The  shadowy  tresses,  that  profusely  shed 

Their  golden  wreaths  from  her  reclining  head  ; 

A  deeper  crimson  mantled  o'er  her  cheek, 

Her  close  lip  quiver'd  as  in  act.  to  speak. 

While  broken  sobs,  and  tremors  of  unrest, 

The  inward  trouble  of  a  dream  express'd. 

At  length  amidst  imperfect  murmurs  fell 

The  name  of  "  Javan,''  and  a  low  "  farewell;" 

Tranquil  again  her  cheek  resinned  its  hue, 

And  soft  as  infancy  her  breath  she  drew."     P.  39. 

Zillah  awakes ;  the  two  lovers  know  each  other,  but  they  con-t 
verse,  and  even  part  as  strangers.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  an 
unnatural  refinement  on  a  natural  emotion.  It  was  natural  that 
Javan  should  be  tormented  with  a  thousand  doubts  and  anxieties, 
with  self-abasing  thoughts,  and  fears  to  have  offended  beyond 
forgiveness;  it  was  natural  that  Zillah  too  should  feel  doubts, 
and  not  be  insensible  to  the  influence  of  virgin  pride,  to  the  re- 
collection of  her  own  wort}),  and  of  undeserved  ill-treatment., 
and  desertion  :  all  this  for  a  moment ;  but  on  the  one  band  the  eye, 
and  still  more  the  voice  of  his  beloved,  on  the  other  the  sur- 
prising fulfilment  of  a  hope  almost  dead  by  long  delay,  and  the 
stirrings  of  the  undying  love  within  her,  should,  we  think,  accor- 
ding to  the  laws  of  nature,  have  occasioned  so  violent  a  gush  of 
momentary  passion,  as  to  have  overpowered  all  fears,  and  all  re- 
solutions. However,  without  an  eclaiicissement,  he  leaves  her, 
ind  proceeds  to  Enoch's  cottage,  by  whom  he  is  joyfully  re- 
ceived. The  remainder  of  the  day  is  passed  in  various  avoca- 
tions, and  it  is  not  till  the  next  morning,  that  he  finds  time  again 
to  see  Zillah.  Y\  e  confess  Zillah  has  some  reason  to  be  mortified 
by  the  lameness  of  her  lover,  and  are  not  much  astonished  to 
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find  her  rejecting  his  suit  from  that  feeling  of  offended  prick-, 
which  seems  not  uncongenial  to  the  more  lovely  certainly,  but 
perhaps  the  weaker  sex.  In  the  following  night,  Javan  with  the 
Patriarchs  and  their  families  are  surprised,  and  carried  away  cap- 
tive to  the  camp  of  the  invaders;  he  is  immediately  singled  out, 
as  a  traitor  and  deserter,  for  his  enraged  master's  vengeance;  he 
is  ordered  to  the. flames.  This  frightful  distress  dissipates  in  an 
instant  all  the  assumed  indifference  of  Zillah  ;  forgetful  of  every 
thing,  but  her  love,  she  rushes  to  his  bosom  and  vehemently  de- 
mands to  be  allowed  to  die  for  him.  A  scene  of  distress  ensues 
drawn  with  considerable  ability ;  but  events  are  hastening  lo  a 
close;  Enoch  is  translated,  and  J  a  van  snatches  his  mantle. 
Armed  with  this  he  becomes  the  great  ostensible  agent  of  re- 
lieving the  captives,  and  reconducting  them  to  the  valley,  where 
\yitli  Zilhdi  he  enjoys  all  that  peace  and  happiness,  which  lie  had 
in  vain  sought  for  in  luxury,  and  wealth,  or  even  in  that  breath 
of  fame,  which,  we  are  told,  the 

**  Clear  spirit  doth  raise, 

To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days." 

From  this  summary  it  will  be  seen,  that  we  are  satisfied  in 
jailing  Javan.  the  hero  of  the  Poem  ;  in  truth  he  is  never  from  our 
sight,  nor  out  of  our  recollection  for  a  moment ;  he  enters  in  the 
first  canto,  assists,  or  directs  in  all  the  action,  and  we  leave  him 
"  happily  settled"  in  the  conclusion.  Neither  is  he  an  unworthy 
character  for  such  a  station  in  such  a  poem,-  he  is  neither  fault- 
less, nor  very  great,  nor  is  the  poem  a  lofty  epic  ;  it  aspires  to 
nothing  more  than  the  beauties  and  interest  of  an  unaffected  tale. 
Perhaps  we  should  have  been  better  pleased,  if  a  stronger,  and 
more  poignant  feeling  of  repentance  had  been  worked  into  the 
character  ;  at  least  we  are  certain  that  a  better  moral  effect  would 
have  been  produced.  Of  Zillah  we  think  less  favourably,  there 
is  something  interesting  in  the  persevering  fidelity  of  her  attach- 
ment during  J  a  van's  long  and  unprovoked  desertion,  but  the 
character  is  too  slightly  sketched,  and  in  too  common  place  a 
style;  while  her  rejection  of  the  man  she  loved,  of  him  "  whom 
she  would  die,  to  want"  for  so  slight  a  reason,  is  a  piece  of  fe- 
male coquetry,  which  we  are  unwilling  to  see  displayed  by  a  wo- 
man in  whose  fate  we  are  bound  to  be  so  much  interested. 

The  circumstance  too  of  her  abandonment,  and  still  unwearied 
fidelity  might,  if  properly  dwelt  on,  have  given  a  peculiarity  and 
reality  to  her  character,  highly  pleasing  and  poetical.  Mr.  M. 
seems  to  have  been  aware  of  this,  but  how  much  might  have  been 
made  of  what  he  only,  but  beautifully,  hints  at. 


c 


**  While  secret  love,  and  unrewarded  truth, 
Like  cold  clear  dew  upon  the  rose  of  youth, 


Gave 
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lower  a  cl        aed  bloom, 
;.d  shut  from  rifling  winds  its  coy  perfume."     3?.  l."). 

v  him.  it  Mr.  M.  in  this  respect  H  le&st  to1  imitate 
i  !'..■(>  among  whose  highest  inferltsjs  their  perfect  dfc- 
i  ol  i       '<•  models     This  is  no  blight  praise  ;  so  much 

iu    cl  arm   of  Bocietv,  of  the  grace  of  life,  of  the  Siim  ami 
quality  ol  liiunan  happiness  depends  on  the  excellence  of  trifef fe- 
male cl  arat  U  r,  thai  he  may  be  well  deemed  to  have  fulfille'd  our: 
:  .  .    <  ffices  of  poetry',  who  proposes  such  mo- 

tor their  imitation,  as  may  please  while  they  profit  the  fe- 
n, :i.  ind  strengthen  and  adorn  with  every  grace  Mid  virtue, 

ih"  conn  rsfol  the  temple  of  human  life.  Considered  too 

intellectual  pleasure,  what  can  be  more  delightful  than 
to  contemplate  such  charadei  s  as  Otieiza  or  Kailyal,  beings,  fulfil- 
ling in  cm  ry  station,  add  um!<  r  every  circumstanteythe  dlitieif  of  the 
moment ;  devoul  and  dutiful,  patient  and  firm, "yet  possessing  at  the 
same  tune  all  the  s  fu  r  feeli  igs  that  connect  them  with  humanity, 

mak<  their  portraiture,  though  uncommon  not  unnatural,  sus- 
ceptible of  passionate  love,  and  of  unshaken  fidelity  in  it;  full  of 
the  amiable  delicacy,  and  retiring  modesty  of  their  sex,  and  when 
summoned  to  suffer  nobly,  or  act  bravely^  still  in  the  exhibition  of 
more  than  manly  fortitude  or  courage,  suffering  and  doing  all 
things  as  women.  Such  a  contemplation,  while  it  affords  the 
purest  pleasure,  must  humanize  the  heart,  and  nourish  our  love 
tor  those  domestic  scenes,  within  whose  holy  circle  contending 
passions  settle  into  peace,  where  anxiety  is  not  without  recom- 
pense of  delight,  where  joy  brightens  into  blessed  rapture,  and 
sorrow  herself  is  without  bitterness. 

W  e  have  left  ourselves  but  little  room  to  descend  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  poem  ;  some  faults  of  taste,  and  some  verbal  inac- 
curacies*, we  could  point  out,  but  we  prefer  the  more  pleasing- 
task  of  introducing  to  our  readers  a  few  passages  of  exquisite 
beauty,  which  may  serve  as  a  favourable  sample  of  the  whole 
poem.  To  draw  after  Milton  the  character  of  Adam,  appears 
to  require  no  common  powers;  to  make  him  exactly  alike  the 
Adam  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  must  lead  to  servile  imitation  ;  and 
Milton  has  made  him  so  much  an  historic  reality,  that  we  could 
pol  t-.lerate  any  essential  difh  mice.  We  think,  that  Mr.  M. 
iias  accomplished  this  object  nobly  ;  his  Adam  is  the  same  per- 


*  The  application  of  the  word   "  serenades"  to  any  music  of 
which  Angels  are  the  performers,  strikes  us  as  particularly  offen- 
sive, and  uncommon.     Did  the  want  of  a  rhyme  compel  Mr.  M.  to- 
nie  it  ? 

sonage, 
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socage,  we  knew  before,  acting  under  different  circumstances, 
and  with  only  a  corresponding  variation  in  his  own  feelings,  and 
powers.     Bui.  let  our  reader's  judge  for  themselves  : 

"  With  him  Ids  noblest  sons  might  not  compare 

In  goddike  feature,  and  majestic  air  ; 

Not  out  of  weakness  rose  his  gradual  frame, 

Perfect  from  his  Creator's  hand  he  came. 

And,  as  in  form  excelling,  so  in  mind 

The  Sire  of  men  transcended  all  mankind. 

A  soul  was  in  his  eye,  and  in  his  speech 

A  dialect  of  Heaven  no  art  could  reach  ; 

For  oft  of  old  to  him  the  evening  breeze, 

Had  borne  the  voice  of  God  among  the  trees; 

Angels  were  wont  their  songs  with  his  to  blend, 

And  talk  with  him  as  their  familiar  friend. 

13ut  deep  remorse  for  that  mysterious  crime, 

Whose  dire  contagion  through  elapsing  time 

Diffused  the  curse  of  death  beyond  controul, 

Had  wrought  such  self-abasement  in  Ins  soul, 

That  he,  whose  honours  were  approached  by  none., 

Was  yet  the  meekest  man  beneath  the  sun. 

From  Sin,  as  from  the  Serpent,  that  betray'd 

Eve's  early  innocence,  he  shrunk  afraid  ; 

Vice  lie  rebuk'd  with  so  austere  a  frown, 

Fie  seem'd  to  bring  an  instant  judgment  down; 

Yet,  while  he  chid,  compunctious  tears  would  start? 

And  yearning  tenderness  dissolve  his  heart ; 

The  guilt  of  all  his  race  became  his  own, 

He  sufFer'd  as  if  he  had  sinn'd  alone. 

Within  our  glen  to  filial  love  endear'd, 

Abroad  for  wisdom,  truth  and  justice  fear'd, 

He  walk'd  so  humbly  in  the  sight  of  all, 

The  vilest  ne'er  reproached  him  with  his  fall. 

Children  were  his  delight — they  ran  to  meet 

His  soothing  hand,  and  clasp  his  honour' d  feet ; 

While,  'midst  their  fearless  sports  supremely  blest, 

He  grew  in  heart  a  child  among  the  rest. 

Yet  as  a  Parent,  nought  beneath  the  sky, 

Touch 'd  him  so  quickly  as  an  infant's  eye; 

Joy  from  its  smile  of  happiness  he  caught, 

Its  flash  of  rage  sent  horror  through  his  thought ; 

His  smitten  conscience  felt  as  fierce  a  pain, 

As  if  he  fell  from  innocence  again."     P.  76, 

The  burying  place  of  the  Patriarchs  was  a  scene  in  perfect 
Unison  with  the  constitution  of  Mr.  M's.  mind  :  to  him  the 
idea  of  death  presents  no  object  either  of  tenor  or  of  despair  ; 

jt  is  neither 
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"  The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness,"  or 
'•  The  l.\>t  of  danger  and  distress." 

<  )u  the  contrary,  he  dwells  on  it  frequently,  and  with  humble 
light.     TTic  following  description  accordingly  is  very  chearftil, 
and  we  believe  will  be  felt  l>\  many  of  our  readers  to  be  in  true 
U  .  and  <  \<  i\  way  soothing  to  the  mind. 

'•    \  scene  sequestered  from  the  haunts  of  men, 

f!ie  loveliest  nook  of  all  that  lovely  glen, 

When   wear}  pilgrims  found  their  last  repose: 

The  little  heaps  were  ranged  in  comely  rows, 

"Witli  walks  between,  by  friends  and  kindred  trod, 

Who  dn-    d  with  dult  out.  hands  eaeh  hallow 'd  sod  ; 

No  Bculptur'd  monument  was  taught  to  breathe 

Hii  praises,  whom  the  worm  devour'd  beneath  ; 

The  high,  the  low,  the  mighty,  and  the  fair, 

Equal  in  death  were  undistinguish'd  there: 

Yet  not  a  hillock  moulder'd  near  that  spot 

By  one  dishonoured,  or  by  all  forgot: 

To  some  warm  heart  the  poorest  dust  wa*>  dear, 

From  some  kind  eye  the  meanest  claim'd  a  tear, 

And  oft  the  living  by  affection  led 

M  ere  wont  to  walk  in  spirit  with  their  dead, 

Where  no  dark  cypress  cast  a  doleful  gloom, 

No  blighting  yew  shed  poison  o'er  the  tomb  ; 

But  white  and  red  with  intermingling  flowers, 

'1  he  graves  look'd  beautiful  in  sun  and  showers; 

Green  myrtles  fene'd  it,  and  beyond  their  bound 

n  the  clear  rill  with  ever-murmuring  sound. 
'Twas  not  a  scene  for  grief  to  nourish  care; 
It  breath 'd  of  hope,  anil  niov'd  the  heart  to  prayer."     P.  (>G. 

We  had  marked  some  other  passages  for  citation,  but  we  have 
already  exceeded  our  limits.  Our  opinion  of  the  poem  may 
<  asily  be  galln  red  from  the  preceding  remarks  ;  great  faults  we 
think  it  has ;  that  it  has  great  beauties,  the  passages  cited  de- 
monstrate without  our  testimony.  While  we  thank  Mr.  M.  for 
the  pleasure  these  have  afforded  us,  we  cannot  conclude  without 
observing,  that  every  page  of  this  poem  presents  a  strong  confir- 
mation of  the  remarks  we  ventured  in  a  former  number  on  the 
power  of  moral  association  in  poetry.  The  peculiar  charm  of 
this  poem  is  not  in  the  incidents,  for  they  are  common;  not  in 
the  delineation  of  character;  the  glowing  language  or  harmoni- 
ous flow  of  the  measure;  other  poems,  which  please  us  less, 
might  be  found  more  highly  qualified  in  all  these  points ;  it  is 
to  be  (mmd,  we  think,  in  the  constant  reference  to  pure,  and 
holy  images  associated  in  the  reader's  mind  with  the  expressed, 
sentiments  of  the  poem.     Mr.  M.   has  built  his   fame,   we  are 

sure, 
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^ure,  on  the  firm  foundation,  and  will  be  read,  when  others  are 
forgotten,  who  now  occupy  every  sofa  in  every  drawing  room  in 
the  inetropolis.  Spite  of  the  arguments  of  philosophers,  or  the 
querulous  invective  of  the  satyrist,  there  is  a  constant  struggle  in  the 
human  heartfor  amelioration;  bv  nature  we  delight  in  the  good, 
-and  the  beautiful ;  this  we  hold  to  be  an  indisputable  truth ;  and 
whatever  presents  them  to  our  attention,  whatever  brings  to  our 
view  the  dormant  ideas  of  them,  which  are  laid  up  in  our  intellec- 
tual storehouse,  will  always  be  read  and  admired,  and  will  always 
improve  those,  who  read  and  admire.  This  is  the  double 
triumph  of  legitimate  poetry. 


Art.  IV.  The  Operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  illustrated  and 
confirmed  in  a  Series  of  Sermons,  evincing  the  tVisdom  and 
Consistency  of  the  Divine  Economy  ;  with  Notes  and  Illus- 
trations, exhibiting  the  Evidence  of  the  'Fratliy  and  the  Au- 
thority of  the  Duct  line,  from  tfie  Primitive  Church  and  the 
Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  ?Sotan,  •i 
Presbyter  of  the  United  Church.  8vo.  o 34  pp.  12s. 
Hivinu;tons.      IS  13. 
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THE  importance  of  the  subject  discussed  in  this  vofume  will 
be  questioned  by  no  man  to  whom  the  name  of  Christian  can  with 
propriety  be  applied.  Its  difficulty  is  perhaps  equal  to  its  im- 
portance. On  no  subject  at  least  are  opinions  more  various,  ou 
no  theological  question  are  the  systems  adopted  by  opposite  par- 
ties maintained  and  controverted  with  greater  acrimony  and  zeal. 
Much  of  this  difficulty  and  opposition  arises  from  hasty,  inaccu- 
rate, and  partial  views,  from  hastily  adapting  insulated  texts  of 
Scripture  to  preconceived  notions,  from  systematically  confound- 
ing the  extraordinary  with  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  from  rashly  concluding  that  all  spiritual  influence  must 
be  perceived  by  actual  impulse,  or  verified  by  positive  feeling. 

That  a  real  spiritual  intiuer.ee  may  exi^t  without  any  conscious- 
ness or  sensible  experience  on  our- part,  it  requires  very  little  re- 
flection to  be  enabled  to  discover.  All  that  is  created  must  be 
sustained  by  the  creating  power  mediately  or  immediately,  or  it 
would  instantly  return  to  its  original  non-entity.  The  power 
which  sustains  that  which  it  created  must  be  present  by  some 
kind  of  influence  to  that  which  it  sustains.  That  influence,  whe- 
ther mediately  or  immediately  exercised,  must  in  this  case  evi- 
dently be  spiritual.  We  perceive  not  its  presence.  We  feci  not 
its  influence.  We  cannot  trace  its  nature  so  as  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther 


4f.     \    '  ontfo  Operariohsrf the  Haft/ Gttosk- 

fninicdra  '   '"I  <>r  mediate  by  the   ministry   of 

:  ami  (mtij»o\u  re  '  by  huff,  nor  can  wo 

d.s,,.,,  iiVrtperah  us:     lUu  we  cahnul  qu&tion  its  ream--.    W'c 

f .  .  I  lint  w<    :u  <   unequal  to  0U1  6wn  pn  Sfel  VatfOft  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, nnii  w   hirtw   Lhxrf   the  ageril  miiet  be  present  where  its 
I.      'I  111  'divine  Spirit  is,   we  Christians  cannot 
doubt,  i    «cntiahS  ami  imfnedi'tHCl)  pv<  s* nt  and  connected  with  all 
The  conrjectiort  \i  mysterious,  but  it  is  unqucsiion- 
h  \s  a  tiMth  v  Inch  na'.nial  reason  is  not  much  disposed  to 
:;l)i\  not  vei  \  apt  to  di     I  Vi  I  ;  it  must  however 
fei  I  i  ud  acknowli  dge  il  the  momi  nt  that  it  is  fully  and  fairly  pre- 
•  d  to  tin   mind.     As  such  St.  Paul  (Acts  xvii.  27, 28.) seems 
h,w  d  n  iidered  it,  forJifi  announced  it  to  tlie  Athe- 
ih  perfect  confidence,  that,  though  their  philosophy  had 
i    •  '  mii  (o  make  the  djs<  pvery,  or  they  had  failed  to  at- 

t  •  it,  their  reason  would  at  once  perceive  its  force  aid  ac- 
Lno  its'  imiIii,  when  it  was  fairly  stated  to  them.     An  ap- 

proximation to  it  lie  r<  marks  in  One  of  their  own  poets:   and  he 

linage  of  this  circumstance  to  aid  his  argu- 
ment b  iiig  tbeii  attention,   not  to  a  barbarous  imv.  lty,  as 

i  it,  but  to  a  plnlosophic  truth.     "  For  we 
Jrre  ■"   is  the  expression'  A\hich  he  quotes,  and  it 

fuliy  bears  the  intended  inference.     It  follows  necessarily  that  if 
Me  are  the  offspring  of  GoaV,  the  relation  being  that  of  creature 
Creator,  we  must  owe  the   preservation  of  our  being   to  tl'e 
continued  exs  rei-e  of  that  power  to  which  we  owe  its  commence- 
ment.    Creation  out   of  nothing 'was  a  truth  scarcely  if  at  all 
•  i  or  acknowledged  even  by  the  most  enlightened  of  Pagan 
philosophers.     It  was  gener::!ly  deemed  impossible.     Yet  it  is  a 
truth  equally   sublime  afnd  impressive,  and  in  fact  it  is  of  more 
.'it  hens  ion  titan  the  supposed  eternity  of  matter  which 
illy  believed  and  taught  in  the  schools'  of  antiquity. 
When  il  is   once  discovered  that  "  Cod  made  (out  of' nothing) 
iVorldj  and  all  things  therein/'  the  consequence-will  follow  of 
rse  that  "  in  him  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being."  There 
are  ordinary  and  naiural  means  of  preserving  life  with  which  we 
are  perfectly  acquainted  ;   but  every    man  is  at  once  aware  that 
tin  v  are  not  the  efficient  causes  by  which  our  being  is  sustained. 
Of  these  efficient  causes  we  have  no  perception.      Of  the 'mode 
ami  means  of  their  operation  we  have  neither  consciousness  nor 
an}  kind  of  sensible  knowledge.     Yet  sound  philosophy  will  not 
allow  us  to  question  the  fact.    Here  then  we  have  unquestionably 
a  spiritual  influence,  maintaining  the  being  and  condition  of  man, 
and  of  all  created  intelligences  and  things,'  not  less  mysterious  than 
that  which   the  Gospel  teaches  with  respect  to   the  commence- 
ment, growth,  perfection  and  consequence  of  the  Christian  life. 

If 
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It  tlie  revelation  of  the  doctrine  be  clear,  a.:d  the  evid  ■  ■  f  its 
being  revealed  sufficient,  the  difficulties  by  which  it  is  accoiilpa- 
nied,  and  the  mystery  in  which  it  is  involved,  will  fafnisl  cfo  valid 
objections  to  the  belief  of  it.  Fur  the  same  or  similar  difficul- 
ties may  be  urged,  and  the  same  or  similar  obscurities  are  in 
fact  discovered  in  regard  to  our  natural  life.  If  we  cannot  allow 
them  to  have  any  weight  in  the  latter,  we  ought  not  to  allow 
them  auv  force  in  the  former. 

The  difficulties  respecting  spiritual  influence  among  Christians; 
at  least, 'refer  not  so  mheh  to  its  reality,  which  is  generally  ac- 
know  b.  (bed,  as  to  its  nature,  to  the  means  by  which  it  is  ob'.a'ned, 
and 'to  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  proved.  There  is  in  the  m- 
Cjiiii ics  to  which  this  subject' leads,  much  room  for  error,  and 
often'  a  vehement  tendt-acy  to  delusion.  In  Scripture,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  extraordinary  and  ffdiuary  operations  of  ihe 
Spirit,  though,  in  genera!,  sufficiently  apparent  to  lean  al,  sober, 
andattentive  readers, is  not  always  so  accurately  Aiarked  as  t>  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  ignor'ant,  the  enthusiasts*.  ,  and  the  prejudiced. 
We  read  of  the  miraculous  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  even  on 
ordinary  Christians,  and  of  sudden  conversion ;  followed  by  visible 
effects  and  sensible  impulses  of  the  Spirit.  \n  all  these,  in  the 
most  remarkable  cases  as  they  are  recorded  in  Saipture.  there  is 
order,  method,  and  sobriety,  and  we  may  always  Hi  every  case 
mark  the  important  distinction  which  tffet Scriptures  inva  iabSy 
point  out,  or  enable  us  to  discover,  between  the  extraofdinafiri'  and 
transient  effects  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  ordinary  and .  p  e'rniantent 
means  and  effects  of  grace.  As  these  are  frequently  Understood^ 
iio  such  distinction  is  regarded,  and  the  result  is  error,  wildness, 
and  enthusiasm.  According  to  a  very  common  system,  the  Spirit 
did  everv  thing  irresistibly  and  unaccountably ;  and  what  it  did  in 
the  first  age,  excepting  the  power  of  miracles,  we  are  ta&ght  to  be- 
lieve it  does  equally  in  the  present,  without  any  defined  means  in 
its  commencement,  or  marks  of  gradual  and  progressive  improve- 
ment in  its  consequences;  Now  if  such  were  the  case,  we  might 
jusily  ask,  What  need  of  so  many  ages  of  previous  preparation  for 
the  Gospel  ?  When  all  for  which  the  Gospel  was  fitted  was,  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  obtained  in  a  moment  of  time,  might  hae 
been  so  obtained  at  any  period,  is  now '-obtained  in  .the  same 
manner  in  every  instance  of  supposed  conversion.  The  Scrip- 
tures speak  of  a  fulness  of  time  previous  to  which  die  Gospel  was 
not  to  be, and  in  a  certain  sense  could  not  be,  published.  Accord- 
ing to  the  system  referred  to,  every  period  from  the"  fall  to  the 
present  moment  was  equally  fitted  for  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit 
and  tire  promulgation  of  the  sublime  truths  of  the  new  law,  be- 
cause in  the  sense  understood  they  might  be  arbitrarily  impressed 
on  any  mind  however  rude/vicious,  or  ignorant.  The  long  period 
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of  preparation  whidb  introduced  the  Gospel,  we  are  accustomed 
to  account  for  by  referring  to  the  ignorance  (the  individual  and 
><h\a\  ignorance)  of  the  human  race,  to  the  infancy  of  human  na- 
ture, which  required  time  and  Ipug  accumulated  experience  to 
iirepare  the  individual  and  social  intellect  of  man  lor  the  recepf 
nun  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth. 

Wheuibc  Saviour  al  length  appeared,  from  motives  of  Effect 
wisdom,  and  for  n  asons  of  great  importance,  he  selected  as  his 
.  itpaniOus,  the  witnesses  Of  his  life  and  labours,  the  depositaries 
<>i  liia  doctrine,  the  founders  of  his  Church,  and  the  dispensers  oi 
hi-  discipline,  a  leu  unlettered  men,  very  ignorant,  and  very  pre- 
judiced; but  -till  they  were,  one  only  excepted,  generally  virtu- 
ous and  altogether  sincere.  .According  to  the  system  alluded  to, 
these  mi  a  might  have  been  transformed  in  an  instant  into  the 
most  enlightened  and  liberal  of  human  beings,  superior  to  any  of 
their  own  and  of  every  age.  We  find  nothing  of  this  kind  done 
nor  atti  mpted.  The  apostles  were  doubtless  eminently  fitted  for 
the  purposi  for  which  thej  were  selected,  because  the  selection 
was  made  bv  infinite' wisdom.  Jitit  we  lind  Ho  attempt  to  pro- 
duce any  -uddeii  or  arbitrary  change  in  their  minds  or  habits. 
Tljey  were  gradually  instructed  us  they  were  able  to  receive  in- 
struction. Facts  they  conld  witness,  the  nature  of  which  they 
could  not  at  first  nnderstand,  and  the  tendency  of  which  they 
could  not  even  anticipate.  Their  prejudices,  which  were  fre- 
quently vulgar,  and  always  violent,  were  borne  with  patience,  and 
were  combated  with  moderation  •  generally  by  indirect  means 
and  management.  Many  of  their  prejudices  remained  to  the 
verv  last,  and  survived  even  their  Master's  resurrection*  Nay 
aft*  i  the  miraculous  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  were  not  im- 
mediatelv  convinced  of  the  Catholic  nature  of  the  new  religion 
of  which  they  were  the  appointed  ministers.  That  important, 
and  as  it  may  be  justly  esteemed  primary  truth,  they  embraced 
with  reluctance aud  hesitation,  till  reflection  on  the  divine  will 
<  icailv  announced,  experience  and  habit  rendered  it  familiar  to 
them.  By  the  careful  discipline  aud  mild  instruction  of  their 
heavenly  Master,  during  the  period  of  his  public  ministry,  the) 
were  (ae  nun  are  ordinarily  in  other  cases  prepared  for  their  fu- 
ture pursuits,)  gradually  fitted  lor  the  mighty  purpose  for  which 
thev  were  chosen  ;  while  in  the  moral  process,  by  which  they  ac- 
quired  this  litue-s,  there  is  nothing  arbitrary,  nothing  irresistible, 
nothing  analogous  to  those  violent  aud  sudden  conversions  by 
which  the  worst  of  felons  may,  as  is  imagined,  in  an  instant  be 
transformed  into  a  saint. 

Supernatural  aid  and  influence  were  indeed  necessary  to  enable 
the  apostles  to  accomplish  the  object  of  their  mission,  and  they 
received  il  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.     But  that  effusion  did  not 
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essentially  alter  their  character.  It  only  conferred,  and  was 
meant  only  to  confer  the  additional  power  which  ihey  required, 
chiefly  the  means  of  publicly  proving  the  authority  of  their  pre- 
tensions. Their  ordinary  commission,  as  ambassadors  of  Christ 
and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  with  full  power  to  esta- 
blish, to  instruct,  to  feed  and  to  govern  the  infant  Church,  they 
received  ten  days  before.  This  commission  was  really  more  im- 
portant to  them  and  to  the  Church  than  ail  the  splendid  powers 
which  they  received  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  latter  were 
to  cease.  The  former  was  destined  to  remain  for  the  edification 
of  the  body  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  time.  The  latter  were  con- 
ferred lo  aid  their  natural  acquirements,  not  to  destroy  or  super- 
sede them.  They  were  conferred  to  bring  all  things  to  their  re- 
membrance; to  prevent  the  infirmities  of  their  nature  and  the  im- 
perfections of  their  character  from  affecting  the  great  truths 
which  thev  were  commissioned  to  publish  to  the  world.  They 
were  further  intended  to  give  them  the  power  of  universal  com- 
munication by  the  gift  of  tongues,  to  i'vee  them,  from  error  by  be- 
stowing upon  them  the  knowledge  of  all  uecessary  truth,  and  from 
imposition  and  imposture  by  granting  them  the  gift  of  discerning 
spirits,  and  finally  to  exhibit  the  proof  of  their  Divine  commission 
to  the  conviction  of  every  beholder,  by  the  power  of  working  mi- 
racles, and  to  convey  the  proof  to  more  distant  persons  and  periods 
by  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  by  an  infallible  record  of  the  import- 
ant facts  of  which  they  were  the  witnesses. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  attend  to  the  unquestion- 
able fact,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  history  of  these 
splendid  gifts  or  graces,  which  allows  us  justly  to  infer  that  the 
miraculous  effusion  of  the  Spirit  wrought  of  itself  any  arbitrary 
or  essential  change  upon  the  minds  and  characters  of  the  apostles. 
Even  the  remarkable  transition  which  we  quickly  perceive  from 
timidity  to  boldness,  from  prejudice  and  partiality  to  the  full  and 
virtuous  glow  of  Christian  charity,  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and 
may  be  easily  explained,  in  perfect  consistency  with  their  original 
character,  from  considering  the  effect  on  that  character  of  the  full 
view  which  they  now  possessed  of  the  whole  Christian  system,  of 
which  they  were  before  so  ignorant.  That  full  view  it  is  obvious 
that  they  chiefly  owed  to  the  personal  instruction  of  their  Divine 
Master ;  the  full  import  of  which  they  now  understood,  partly 
from  their  conversations  with  him  during  the  forty  days  between 
his  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  partly  from  the  force  of  facts 
which  had  occurred,  and  of  prospects  which  had  opened  upon 
them  so  contrary  to  their  first  expectations  and  early  prejudices. 
They  owed  it  further  to  the  natural  and  moral  influence  of  the 
fulfilment  of  his  prophecies  and  promises ;  to  the  lively  faith 
which  that  fulfilment  tended  to  produce  and  to  promote.   Tar  be 
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it  fata  us  to  deny  thai  i  great  portion  of  these  blessed  effects 
may  be  traced  to  the  illumination  ofthe  Hoi)  Spirit  through  the 
medium  of  the  extraordinary  powers  which  it  conferred.  and  <!,t 
its  ordinary  influence  in  the  service  ami  sacraments  of  the  new 
religion.  But  that  the  miraculous  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
did  not  produce  in  the  apostles  a  total  and  essential  change  of 
character,  and  of  their  habits  of  thought,  appears  further  from 
many  varying  circumstances  on  which  it  is  n<  edless  to  dwell,  and 
ciallj  from  their  writings.  They  acquired  Ivy  that  effusion 
the  gift  of  tongues.  They  were  enabled  to  speak,  and  doubtless, 
when  necessary,  to  write  every  language  which  the  course  ol  their 
mission  required  them  to  use;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
vh  re  inspired  so  as  to  speak  or  write  the  pure  idiom  peculiar  to 
the  tongue  which  they  employed.  They  wrote  Greek,  but  it 
bears  all  the  marks  of  their  country,  with  all  the  peculiarities  of 
their  vernacular  language,  of  tbeir  national  habits  of  thought,  and 
of  their  natural  and  characteristic  modes  of  expression.  They 
differ  too  very  essentially  in  their  style,  manner,  and  spirit  bom 
each  other.  St.  John  has  one  style  and  manner,  St.  Peter  ano- 
ther, and  St.  Paul  a  third.  It  is  tin;  difference  of  individual 
character.  It  affects  not  the  matter  of  the  writing,  which  is 
equallv  perfect  in  all,  but  it  proves  that  the  miraculous  effusion 
left  them  all  in  their  great  characteristic  distinctions,  in  their  ha- 
bits of  thought  and  modes  of  expression  as  they  were ;  and  there- 
fore it  proves  that  there  was  no  arbitrary  change  effected,  no  ir- 
resistible influence  employed.  This  appears  stili  farther  from 
those  well-known  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  it  is  distinctly 
asserted,  that  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  by  many 
individuals  abused,  and  that  in  every  case  they  were  under  the 
perfect  controul  of  the  gifted  person,  who  was  responsible  to  Goif 
lor  the  proper  use  or  van  and  vicious  abuse  of  them. 

Men  are  led  to  confound  the  ordinary  with  the  extraordinary 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  from  the  rash  and  erroneous  assumption 
tiiat  they  were  intended  for  the  same  purpose,  and  that  of  all  in- 
fluence which  is  real  we  must  be  conscious.  Accordingly  many 
men  consider  thai  the  only  difference  in  this  respect  which  sub* 
sists  between  the  present  and  the  apostolic  age,  is,  that  the  power 
of  miracles  is  withdrawn.  But  this  is  a  very  remarkable  and  es- 
sential difference.  It  is  indeed  decisive  of  the  question.  If  the 
power  of  miracles  no  longer  exists,  the  extraordinary  gifts  and  ail 
that  belongs  to  them  of  impulse  and  consciousness  have  utterly 
ceased.  The  gift  and  the  proof  were  always  conjoined,  and  if 
the  latter  cannot  now  he  furnished,  the  former  ought  no  longer 
to  be  pretended.  The  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  apostolic  age 
were  conferred  for  specific  purposes ;  and  when,  those  purposes 
were  obtained  to  the  extent  which  pleased  Providence,  and  when 
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the  proofs  of  the  whole  were  effectually  established  and  combined 
for  the  conviction  of  every  succeeding  age,  they  were  wuhdrauri. 
The  ordinary  gifts  are  permanent-     They  are  as  necessary  now  as 
they  ever  were,  and  they  exist  now  if  ilu-y  ever  existtd.    But  how 
-  are  we  to  ascertain  their  existence,  if  we  are  not  conscious  of 
them,  if  we  have  no  direct,  no  sensible,  no  palpable  proofs  ?    We 
are  to  ascertain  them  by  the  criterions  which  God  lias  jriven  us. 
We  are  to  obtain  them  by  the  means  which  he  has  instituted,  and 
to  prove  them  by  the  fruits  which  he  has  indicated*.     In  him  we 
unquestionably  live,  move,  and  have  our  natural  beings     Yet  we 
feel  not  the  Divine  influence  which  is  thus  indispensably  neces- 
sary to   the  preservation  of  our  natural  life.     Certain  means,  of 
which  nature,  or  experience,  or   education   dictates  the  use,  and 
which  Providence  supplies,  are  necessary  for.our subsistence.  We 
feel  that  they  aie  means  only,  and  we  conclude,   without  hesita- 
tion, that  they  are  rendered  subservient  to  their  end,  by  some  Di- 
vine arrangement,  interposition  or  influence,  of  which  we  aie  ut- 
terly ignorant,  and  altogether  unconscious.      Now  no  two  states 
of  being  can  be  more  essentially  different  than  our  natural  and 
Christian  life,  than  our  natural  and  Christian  prospects.     In  the 
former,  we   resemble  the  beasts  that  perish;      in  die  latter,   we 
acquire    a   faint    indeed  but   icai   approach  to  the  image  of  th» 
Deity.  If  we  readily  grant,  and  we  must  grant  a  Divine  influence 
in  the  former,  can  we  hesitate  to  grant  an  influence  in  the  latter 
• — an  influence  adapted  to  the  mighty  difference  in  the  two  condi- 
tions ?    Man  is  iitted  for  certain  purposes  of  time,  and  is  intend- 
ed to  pass  through  time  to  eternity.   He  is  made  up  of  matter  and 
spirit.     Were  the  Divine  influence,  by  which  even  our  natural 
life  and  material  frame  are  ma  ntained  through  the  medium  of 
natural    means,   subject  to  our  observation  and    consciousness, 
the  nature  of  man  would  be  altogether  changed,  whether  for  the 
better  or  the  worse  we  cannot  perhaps  imagine.     Certain  it  is, 
that  with  the  Divine  influence  which  sustains  our  frame  ever  pre- 
sent to  our  senses  or  our  consciousness,   we  should  not  accom- 
plish as  we  do  the  present  objects  of  our  animal  existence.     In 
forming  such  a  creature  as  man,  an  intellectual  and  moral  being, 
in  ultimately  destining  him,  through  a  state  of  probation,  for  a 
higher  condition,  for  higher  attainments,  and  a   moie  intimate 
communication  wi'.h  the  Creator  ;  it  is  certainly  easy  to  believe 
the  Divine  influence,   because  it  seems  in   the  case  supposed  in- 
dispensably necessary.      But  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  reason- 
able to  expect  that  this  influence  should  be  perceptible,  and  not 
only  ever  present  but  ever  felt.     In  such  a  condition  there  would 
be  no  probation.     It  would  be  a  state  of  absolute  and  super  na- 
tural perfection,  guarded  by  infinite  power  ever  present  and  ever 
felt,   from  which  to  fall  would  be  utterly  impossible.     Now; 
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how<  »er  well  mese  consequences  may  accord  with  the  Gslvmistie 
,1,m  iimt •,  that  the  taints  cannot  hill  from  grace,  it  is  net  tenable 
either  on  natural  or  Bcriptural  '..rounds.  Man  would  he  no  longer 
■  moral  b«  ing,  but  a  mere  passive  object  of  the  Divine  influence; 
The  divine  Sj  trit,  as  the  truth  is  taught  in  Scripture, co-operates 
with  tin'  s|M!ir  of  man;  who  is  at  liberty  to  neglect,  to  controul, 
to  grieve  and  <  ren  to  despise  it.  It  l^not  senaible.  It  is  not  ir- 
n  sistible.  It  is  not  arbitrary.    It  is  secured  through  the  medium 

<>!  means.  These  means  arc  sensibl  and  simple  ;  they  act  not  at 
charms  ;  yet  are  they  indispensable  where  they  may  be  ic^ulaily 
attained;  and  they  are  always  effectual5,  they  always  coromoni- 
Cate  the  ur.ice  of  which  they  are  the  appointed  means,  when  the 
proper  personal  disposition  and  conduct  accompany  and  follow 
the  external  observance. 

Nothing  has  been  more  fatal  in  this  important  and  iuterestimj 
eiKjiurv,   than  this  search  after  sensible  impulses  and  extraordi- 
nary experience,  to  the  total  neglect  of  the  established  means  by 
winch  grace  is  conferred,  and  of  the  proper  pi  oofs  by  which  its 
operation  is  attested.     The  tendency  of  this  too  common  pi  ac- 
tice  is  to  mislead  the  mind,  to  subject  it  to  the  delusive  power  of 
enthusiasm,  and  to  the  dangerous  fervour  of  a  heated  invagination. 
It  further  tends  to  separate  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  the 
institution  of  order  and  discipline,  which  with  respect  to  human 
obligation  are  essentially  conjoined,  as  they  are  positively  esta- 
blished by   the  same  authority,    and  are  intended  to  contribute 
equally  to  the  same  ultimate  effect.    It  degrades  the  Outward  or- 
dinances and  sacraments  of  the  Church  into  mere  insignificant 
forms,  whi<  h  may  or  may  not  be  observed,  according  to  the  ca- 
price of  each  individual  or  society.     With  whatever  disposition 
they  are  in  this  case  observed,  and  with  whatever  effect  they  are 
followed,  they  confer,  according    to  this  system,   nothing,  and 
prove  nothing,  unless  the  individual   is  vain  or  fervid  enough  to 
feign  an  impulse  which  he  supposes  sensible,  and  an  experience 
which  he  imagines  to  be  equivalent  to  a  divine  impression  of  ex- 
clusive election. 

The  blessed  Redeemer,  when  he  instituted  the  external  means 
of  grace,  the  seals  of  the  Christian  covenant,  he  imparted  to  them 
the  power  of  that  grace  which  he  meant  them  to  signify.  While 
they  confer  grace  mystically,  they  tend  directly,  by  the  solemnity 
and  reverence  attached  to  sacred  ordinances  of  the  highest  possi- 
ble authority  and  obligation,  to  preserve  the  form  and  the  sub- 
stance of  true  religion.  Wherever  these  ordinances  are  neglected, 
rarelv  administered  or  lightly  esteemed,  Christianity  becomes  lit- 
tie  better  than  a  system  of  Deism.  Its  peculiar  doctrines  gradu- 
ally fall  into  equal  contempt  with  its  sacred  ordinances  Indif- 
ference predominates  under  the  specious  pretence  of  liberality,  and 
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the  cry  becomes  universal,  that  morality  is  the  only  end  of  the 
Gospel,  and  that  doctrines  and  ordinances  are  altogether  indiffer- 
ent,  and  in  effect  insignificant.  We  have  had  frequent  occasion 
in  foreign  countries,  and  in  various  parts  of  our  own  united  king- 
dom, to  remark  the  effect  of  this  liberal  cry  and  fascinating  prin- 
ciple ;  and  we  have  uniformly  found  it  as  fatal  to  the  morality  of 
the  Gospel,  which  it  professes  exclusively  to  admire,  as  to  its  doc- 
trines and  ordinances,  which  it  rashly  reprobates  as  mere  "  beg. 
gaily  elements."  We  have  therefore  felt  ourselves  perfectly  en- 
titled to  conclude  from  that  experience  which  confirms  our  legiti- 
mate deductions  from  Scripture,  that  Christian  virtue,  the  mora- 
lity taught  by  the  Gospel,  cannot  be  attained  by  those  who  deny 
its  doctrines  and  reject  its  ordinances.  Something  men  of  this 
class  may  attain  by  the  silent  influence  of  the  Gospel  on  society, 
by  the  improvement  which  it  has  notoriously  introduced  into  all 
the  modern  systems  of  morals— something  much  beyond  what 
society  acknowledged,  or  science  taught  before  the  Gospel  was 
preached.  J3ut  this  is  not  Christian  morality.  An  attentive 
consideration  of  its  tffects,  where  it  pretends  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion, wdl  at  once  exhibit  the  vast,  the  essential  difference,  The 
enquiry  will  lurther  prove  that  the  perfection  which  modern  sci- 
ence pretends  to  picture,  and  which  modern  liberalists  affect  to 
enforce,  is  seldom  aimed  at,  and  still  seldomer  attained  even 
by  those  whose  pretensions  are  the  highest ;  while  ihe  attain- 
ments of  every  class  will  shew  how  necessary,  how  indispensable 
the  aids  of  the  Gospel  are  in  order  to  attain  the  comparative  per- 
fection of  which  man  is  capable.  The  molality  of  nature,  or  of 
science,  or  the  morality  of  the  Gospel,  if  it  can  be  so  called, 
without  the  means  which  the  Gospel  has  instituted  for  its  attain- 
ment, is  conversant  with  time  and  temporal  arrangements  only ; 
and  tor  aught  that  science  can  certainly  say,  for  aught  even  that 
Christianity,  wrought  down  jn  our  modern  liberal  systems  into  a 
mere  moral  code,  can  distinctly  assert,  it  may  end  in  time.  We 
may  hope,  we  may  wish  for  something  more,  for  something  in 
eternity.  The  Gospel  has  rendered  the  language  of  this  hope, 
and  the  associations  which  it  suggests,  familiar  to  every  ear,  and 
interesting  to  every  heart.  But  how  is  the  hope  to  be  realizeu? 
Not  by  nature — for  decay,  death  and  dissolution  quickly  invoh  ■» 
all  living  beings,  personally  known  to  us,  m  a  duikness  which  na- 
ture cannot  penetrate— not  by  science,  for  science  is  the  mere 
child,  and  necessarily  the  scholar  of  nature,  and  cannot  penetrate 
that  which  nature  does  not  teach,  or  which  she  leaves  in  obscu- 
rity. Life  is  a  gift,  the  gift  of  God  ;  but  as  life  expires  to  human 
view,  if  immortality  belong  to  us,  the  life  which  we  a (  pear  to 
lose,  must  be  prolonged  or  renewed  by  him  who  gave  it.  iioih 
the  certainty  aud  tUe  mode  of  this  renovation  we  can  learn  with 

5  certainty 
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certainty  only  from  him.  If  he  has  attached  the  blessings  of  itn« 
iii.  m  i  i  .::u(l  die  grace  which  fits  as  for  it,  in  any  measure  to  the 
oli-  rvaiici  "i  external  ordinances,  we  who  krtow  the  conditions, 
oi  who  have  ii  in  our  power  to  know  them,  (the  aw1*!!!  alternative 
uch  onl) )  shall  reject  or  neglect  the  solemn  ob- 

ttii  in  ai  "in  utmost  pei  il 

I  the  i  hunch  of  i.  gland  attributes  to  the  ordinances  of 
tin  Gospel  th    high  importance  for  which  we  contend,  is  so  no. 
tortouK,  as  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  even  partially  ac~ 
I    with  her  established  constitution  and  authorised  wri- 
tings j  and  thai  her  opinion  is  founded  on  indisputable  warrants 

ii  riptnre,  is  in  our  estimation  equally  unquestionable.     It  is  to 
tin    ia  ..l.i  t  of  this  S(  npliiii'  doctrine,  and  of  the   tacts  Oil  which 
i  (  rtainlj  founded,  blrat  we  must  attribute  the. various  and 
rfolent  disputes  which  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
respecting  the  operations  of  the   Holy  GiissC.     To  expose  this 
common  neglettt,  and  to  confute  this  common  error,  and  the  nu- 
merous emus  consequent  upoft  it  ;   to  give  to  the  means  of  grace 
the  importance  which   the  Scriptures  inculcate,  and  which  the 
Church  teaches  and  adopts,  ar.d  thereby  to  "  amve  at  a  just  idea 
«  f  the  principal  part  ot  the  l.)bine  economy,"  is  the  professed 
object  of  Mr.  Nolan's  book,  from  which  we  regret  that,  felling 
luiin:cnl!onal!v   into  llie  svstcm   of  our  critical  brethren  of  tiie 
Nortiu*  we  liuve  sg  long  detained  our  readers.     '!  he  subject,  we 
repeat  it,  is  of  the  utmost  importance;  and  it  is,  we  are  happy  to 
ujy,  treated  in  the  work  before  us  v. 'in   gnat  ability,  with  great 
moderation,  and  with  uncommon  learning,     The  style  seems  to 
jia'-e  been  the  1  ast  within  the  author's  view;    but  the  argument 
vyill  always  be  found  sufficiently  clear,  and  the  statement  surhci- 
eiit  1%  accurate',  by  those  who  prefer  sound  sense  to  useless  orna- 
•  ■I  n!  ;  while  the  illustrations  often  display  originality  of  thought, 
accompanied  with   great   aeutftuess   and   ingenuity.     The- mass 
ol  ii  i  ,  s,  collected  at  the  end  ol  the  Sermons,  and  comprising 
niuc'i  nmre  than  half  the  volume,  exhibit  an  extent  of  reading, 
rmcient    and    modern,  very    uncommon  in  this  superficial   age; 
while  the  arrangement  and  application  prove  that  the  author  has 
thought  as  profoundly  as   he  has  read  extensively  ;  and  that  his 
stock   of  knowledge  is  accurately  arranged,  and  carefully  me- 
thodised for  ordinary  use,     Indeed,  we  know  not  a  book,  if  we 
exc  pt  Bishop  Pearson  on  the  Creed,   better  adapted   than  the 
volume  before  us  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  young  divines,  if- 
it  were   only  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  original   sources  of 
theological  information  on  seme  of  the  most  import  .nit  questions 
vhich  demand  their  attention,  and  to  guide  them  in  their  use.    la 
these  respects  we  think  it   preferable  to  Pi  arson,  whose  quota- 
tions and  references,  although  admirably  adduced  and  most  skil- 
fully 
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ftslly  adapted  to  the  point  in  discussion,  are  often  too  profound 
\<yr  }0ung  divines,  and  are  sometimes  apt  to  puzzle  even  the 
learned,  unless  the v  c  m  refer  to  books  which  are  within  the  reach 
of  very  few  ;  and  unless  they  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  die 
1 -astern  languages;  us  well  as  with  Greek  and  Latin.  This  va- 
luable appendix  really  appears  to  us  to  leave  nothing  to  demand 
on  the  score  of  authority  and  argument.  The  great  value  of  Mr. 
Nolan's  book,  besides  the  mass  of  useful  learning  which  it  thus 
contains,  and  to  which  it  accurately  refers,  consists  in  clearly  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  extraordinary  and  the  ordinary  gifts  of 
tin-  Sprit,  and  in  asserting  and  ascertaining  the  importance  and 
efficacy  of  tire  means  of  grace.  The  agreement  of  the  doctrine 
for  which  lie  contends  with  Scripture  is,  we  are  perfect!  v  satisfied, 
clearly  established  in  the  sermons,  which  are  six  in  number.  That 
which  is  most  important  in  the  notes  or  appendix,  is  the  agree- 
ment pointed  out,  and,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  thinking, 
proved,  between  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 
strictly  scriptural,  as  the  sermons  shew  it  to  be,  and  the  testimony 
accurately  traced  of  the  Primitive  Church.  Another  important 
testimony,  admirably  combined  and  illustrated  m  these  notes,  is 
that  of  the  venerable  fathers  and  founders  of  our  reformed  esta- 
blishment, who  have  been  often  quoted  as  supporting  opinions 
upon  this  subject,  which  our  Church  certainly  does  not  counte- 
nance; and  what  is  remarkable,  they  have  been  quoted  with 
equal  confidence  by  the  partisans  of  very  opposite  senti- 
irnnts.  Mr.  X.,  in  his  preface,  both  ingeniously  and  justly  attri- 
butes this  singularity  to  the  low  opinions  which  both  parties, 
Armenians  as  well  as  Calvinists,  entertain  respecting  the  ordinary 
means  of  grace,  which  he  considers  from  the  authority  of  the  last 
words  of  our  Saviour  to  his  apostles  in  the  charge  which  accom- 
panied their  apostolic  mission,  (St.  Matth;  xxviii.  ]y,  20,)  as  the 
hist  principle,  the  very  foundation  of  all  our  enquiries  on  the  sub- 
ject of  spiritual  influence,  the  foundation  solemnly  fixed  by  our 
Lord  himself.  The  power  of  spiritual  influence,  which  the  Re- 
deemer grants  and  asserts,  he  distinctly  limits  to  pass  through  the 
channel  of  the  increments,  and  were  this  sufficiently  considered, 
the  contending  parties  might  be  more  easilv  reconciled  than  they 
are  likely  to  be,  "  without  conceding  any  essential  point  in  their 
respective  systems." 

"  By  placing  the  question  on  the  true  foundation,5'  Mr.  Nolan 
gays  in  the  Preface,,  "  and  estimating  it  by  a  reference  to  the  Means 
.of  Grace,  he  has  been  enabled  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  pur 
reformers  on  this  subject.,  which  lias  been  often  referred  to  their 
decision;  but  on  which  an  appeal  has  been  hitherto  made  to  them 
without  effect,  as  confined  to  those  points,  on  which,  as  curious  and 
dangerous,  they  have  generally  declined  expressing  themselves,  and 

have 
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have  discouraged  enquiry  in  others.  However  briefly  or  ambigu- 
ouSly  thi-v  may  have  expressed  themselves  on  those  abstruse  and 
Sllbtle  points,  from  which  the  decision  of  the  matter  in  debate  is  too 
frequently  drawn  ■  on  the  lubject  of  the  Means  ofGracefthey  have 
delivered  themselves  with  sufficient  fulness  and  explicitness,  to  dis- 
close their  peculiar  principles,  and  determine  the  point  at.  issue. 
And  although  they  have  not  expressed  their  sentiments  in  B  formal 
enunciation,  they  have  advanced  sufficient  to  evince  that  they  main- 
tained the  principles,  and  favoured  the  conclusions 'of  the  subjoined 
work.  In  which  circumstance,  it  may  be  observed  by  the  way  we 
•Cquirs  a  solution  of  the  paradox,  how  they  have  been  quoted  by 
the  disputants  on  both  sides;  as  holding  a  scheme  which  partly 
aprfed  with  their  respective  systems,  they  have  been  believed  to 
favour  thoso  with  whom  they  partially  coincided.''     P.  xiii. 

The  first  sermon  from  Acts  i.  8,  is  "  On  the  Descent  and 
Manifestation  of  the  Holy  Ghosl  ;"  in  which  the  author/  1st, 
clearly  "  establishes  the  reality  of  the  fact,  and  illustrates  the 
wisdom,  consistency  and  design  displayed  in  that  extraordinary 
event:"  2dly,  he  "  examines  the  efficacy  with  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  operated  in  the  establishment  of  Christianity;  with  a  view  to 
estimate  the  power  exhibited  in  that  circumstance,  and  to  prove 
that  it  originated  not  from  natural  oauses,  but  from  divine."  The 
whole  circumstances  of  the  miracle,  all  the  facts  and  accidents 
and  consequences,  as  they  are  detailed  in  Scripture,  are  carefully 
collected  and  judiciously  considered.  They  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  unfolding  the  nature,  in  tracing  the  origin,  and  in  es- 
tablishing the  truth  of  our  religion.  Sixty  pages  of  notes  and  il- 
lustiatious  belong  to  this  discourse.  In  Scripture  the  conduct 
and  circumstances  of  the  apostles  are  of  necessity  only  partially 
detailed.  Sufficient  appears  to  prove  their  divine  authority,  their 
perfect  sincerity  and  their  success  to  a  certain  and  an  astonishing 
extent.  Their  own  ultimate  fate,  and  the  final  triumph  of  their 
cause,  they  could  not  themselves  relate.  Mr.  N.  supplies  this 
deficiency  by  a  copious  collection  of  evidence  from  contempo- 
rary and  subsequent  writers,  Christian,  Jewish  and  Pagan,  on. 
which,  and  on  various  connected  texts  of  Scripture,  he  comments 
with  eminent  skill  and  ability.  We  particularly  recommend  the 
long  notes  referring  to  pages  31  and  33,  to  the  serious  perusal  and 
canou!  judgment  of  the  admirers  of  Gibbon,  a  man  unfortunately 
not  more  distinguished  by  his  learning  and  sagacity,  than  by  his 
credulous  conjectures, and  perverse  ingenuity  in  everything  con- 
nected  with  the  history,  the  origin,  the  progress,  and  the  proof  of 
our  holy  religion. 

The  second  sermon,  from  St.  Mark  xvi.  20,  is  <(  On  the  ex- 
traordinary Operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost." — From  "  the  total 
(competency  of  the  anosties  to  accomplish  the  cudy  (of  thor 

mighty 
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mighty  mission")  "  by  any  natural  means  of  which  they  were  pos- 
sessed," Mr.  N.  considers  and  points  out  "  the  nature  and  ade- 
quacy of  the  supernatural  means  which  were  employed  to  re- 
medy their  incompetency,  and  by  which  they  attained  the  speci- 
fied object  most  effectual ly."  The  subject  thus  laid  down  is  very 
ably  investigated  in  all  its  parts.  The  nature  and  peculiar  pro- 
priety of  the  supernatural  means  conferred  are  strikingly  con- 
trasted with  the  natural  incompetency  of  the  agents  employed  in 
the  commencement  and  progress' of  the  infant  Church.  In  exhi- 
biting this  contrast,  we  remark  one  mistake  or  oversight  in  the 
author  which  surprised  us.  He  says,  p.  46,  that  they  "  received 
a  command  to  take  nothing  for  their  journey,  neither  staves  nor 
scrip,"  &c.  St.  Luke  is.  3.  Now  this  command  referred  not  to 
the  final  commission,  when  "  the  wide  extent  of  the  habitable 
world  Jay  open  to  their^  steps,  and  marked  out  the  limits 
of  their  pilgrimage  ;"  but  to  their  first  mission,  ••'  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,"  St.  Matth.  x.  6.  They  were  com- 
manded expressly  not  to  go  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  nor  to 
enter  even  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans,  Ibid.  x.  5.  Previous 
to  the  extension  of  their  commission,  the  prohibition  mentioned 
by  Mr.  N.  was  expressly  removed. — See  St.  Luke  xxii.  35,  36. 
The  notes,  &e.  on  this  discourse  extend  from  page  295  to 
page  333,  combining  the  valuable  evidence  of  the  earliest 
Christian  writers  who  followed  the  apostles  on  the  nature 
and  progress  of  the  extraordinary  operations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  note  referring  to  page  G6.  from  p.  32 1  to  page  332, 
is  particularly  important,  as  it  adds  the  evidence  1.  of  Heretics  ; 
£.  of  unconverted  Heathens;  and,  lastly,  of  Jews,  The  first 
were  prejudiced  against  many  essential  truths.  The  two  last 
Wjere  the  positive  and  generally  the  vindictive  enemies  of  the 
■irholc  system.  The  casual  evidence  which  they  unwillingly  fur- 
nish to  facts  and  consequences,  is  of  great  value,  and  it  is  well 
collected,  assorted,  and  estimated  in  the  note  referred  to. 

The  third  sermon,  from  Kphes.  iv.  10,  11,  12,  is  "  On  the 
ordinary  Operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  In  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  extraordinary  and  ordinary  operations,  Mr.  N. considers 
the  (t  apostles,  prophets,  and  evangelists"  of  the  text  as  extraor- 
dinary, and  the  gifts  mentioned  as  respecting  particularly  thft 
composing  the  canon  of  Scripture.  The  (c  Pastors  and  teachers," 
and  the  gifts  Connected  with  them,  he  considers  as  permanent 
and  ordinary,  and  as  including  especially  all  that  belongs  to  the 
right  "administration  of  holy  orders,  the  word  and  sacraments." 
After  considering  the  Scriptures,  as  composed  partly  by  the  ex- 
traordinary means  of  inspiration,  and  partly  by  ordinary  acquire - 
rnfmtB  and  testimony,  guarded  by  Omnipotence  from  every  essen- 
tial error,  Mr.  K.  briefly  "illustrates  the  dhTerence  esisling  be- 
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tv..ii  the  ordinary  operations  of  tlie  Spirit  enumerated  in  the 
tr\t."     He  •ivi.iulK  s  that  they  are  properly  raystick  ;  i.e. 

imperceptible  in  the  mode  of  working,  and  represented  to  us 
merely  b\  a  figure  or  mystery.      He  concludes  this  discourse  by 
•rllj  btit  <  fifectuall)  couibating  the  objections  to  the  reality  of 
tpiritaal  influeuce,  because  die  operatiou  is  imperceptible  ;  bc- 
cau9e  H  "  assume*  ih>  form  that  we  can  behold,  utters  no  Ian- 
which  we  can  hear  <»r  interpret  ;"  and  by  shewing  "  that 
tt  is  iii  ibe  efFi  .  t,aud  hoi  t'>  the  perception,  that  the  internal  spi- 
nal influence  ■  ■>  •  !;" — that  the  proof  consists  not  in  any 
sense  or  feeling  or  puree  prion,  but  in  the  fruits  of  tlie  Spirit — in 
the  co(  iequ<  nces  winch  follow  its  mystic  operation. 

'I  'he  not«  b,&,<  .  on  this  third  discourse,  extend  from  page  334  to 
page  S7 1)  and  contain  a  valuable  collection  of  authorities  respect* 
the  divine  origin  and  authenticity  of  the  Scripture  canon,  and 
the  myotic  nature  of  ordinary  grace,  from  the  formularies  of  our 
Church  ;  from  the  writings  of  our  reformers;  from  the  works  of 
eminent  divines  of  later  times';  and  from  the  testimony  of  the  Fa- 
thers, 'i  he  quotations  from  the  Homilies,  from  Cranmer,  Hoo- 
per,  and  Latimer,  respecting  the  mystic  nature  of  ordinary  grace 
and  the  sacramental  symbols  by  which  it  is  conveyed,  are  very  im- 
portant  and  very  striking.  These  are  supported  by  quotations 
equally  important  from  the  Fathers  of  the  first  and  purest  ages 
oi  the  Chinch,  and  are  again  confirmed  by  the  serious  judgment 
of  our  ablest  and  best  divines  of  the  last  century: 

The  fourth  sermon,  from  J  Cor.  xiii.  8,  9,  10,  is  "  On  tlie 
Cessatii  .i  •  I  the  extraordinary  Operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost." — 
In  tins  discourse  Mr.  N.  marks  very  strikingly  "  the  boundary 
line  between  the  Ordinary  and  extraordinary  operations  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;"  shewing  clearly  that  neither  did  the  former  infer 
the  latter,  nor  the  latter  the  former,  of  which  we  have  many 
striking  instances  in  Scripture,  to  which  he  distinctly  refers.  He 
next  shews  that  the  latter  were  intended  to  cease,  and  that  the 
t«  \t  actually  refers  to  and  indicates  this  cessation.  He  thirdly 
contends  that  there  was  a  fitness  and  expediency  in  the  circum- 
stance of  their  cessation,  when  the  object  for  which  they  were 
conferred  was  attained ;  when  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  com- 
posed,  and  the  evidence  of  the  whole  so  established  and  com*- 
d,  as  that  it  might  be  faithfully  continued  from  age  to  age, 
and  would  be  fully  effectual  lo  convince  every  candid  mind  capa- 
ble of  moral  conviction.  He  concludes,  by  shortly  but  suffici- 
ently obviating  the  objections  of  sceptics  to  the  evidence  which 
\  e*poases6,  because  that  which  ihe  first  age  enjoyed  is  not  con- 
tinued ;  though  "  infidels  btill  exist  to  be  convinced,  and  barba- 
rous nations  re  uain  to  be  converted."  The  notes,  Sec.  on  this 
discourse  extend  from  page  371  to  page  432;  and  amply  coiir 

firm; 
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firm,  bv  extracts  from  and  particular  references  to  the  early  Fa- 
thers cSf  the  primitive  Church,  and  to  the  earlier  and  la'er  w titers 
of  our  own  Church,  the  varidtis  important  positions  maintained 
jn  tiie  sermon.  We  would  point  out  the  note  referring  to  page 
l'io,und  e\te;iding  from  page  30  t©3i#$,  as  particularly  valun- 
ble  ;  where  the  heathtm  testimony  is  again  considered,  and  where 
the  cas  of  JosephtiSj  how  far  he  does  or  does  not  refer  to  Chris- 
tians and  to  Christ,  is  ably  and  candidly  examined.  The  testi- 
mony iu  our  Lord's  mjracles  and  div  nity  found  in  the  present 
copies  of  josephus  Mr.  N".  renounces  as  a  forgery.  In  this  opi- 
nion he  ably  supports  Dr.  Lardner  against  Dr.  Hales,  who  de- 
fends the  interpolated  passage.  He  shews  cleaily  at  the  same 
time,  that  Josephus  does  so  allude  to  the  Christians  and  to 
Christ,  as  we  should  expect  a  Jew  of  his  description  to  allude  to 
the  new  religion  and  its  founder,  to  neither  of  which  he  attributed 
any  higher  authority  than  to  the  impostor  Theudas,  and  to  other 
sects;  which  lie  mentions  in  the  course  of  his  history.  The  two 
notes,  referring  to  different  passages  in  page  1:33,  and  extending 
from  page  40  1  to  page  ■■!  Z'2,  are  worthy  of  peculiar  attention.  The 
former  refers  to  that  evidence  bf  our  religion  which  rests  on  pro- 
phecy, which  'is  so  contrived  us  to  furnish  almost  equally  Jo  every 
age  of  the  Church  "  the  d&tnbhstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power."  The  latters  refers  to  the  testimony  of  the  earliest 
Christians,  which  clearly  proves  that  the  plenary  power  of  rmra- 
.■!■"•>,  wln.li  was  possessed  b)  thg  apostlejs,  die!  not  descend  to 
jjheir  successors.  Something  regained  adapted  to  the  altered 
state  of  things  ;  but  ihe  great  ob}<  i  t  b<  ing  attained,  the  divine  in- 
terposition and  divine  cbmiburtications  were  less  frequent and  less 
Remarkable.  Mr,  N.  is  not  afraid  to  agree  with  L>r.  Middletori 
in  the  famous  position  which  he  affirms,  "  that  after  the  days  of 
rtieapostl.^s/'rio  standing  p<  ;ver  of  working  miracles'  was  contf- 
jiued  in  the  Church,  to  which  they  might  perpetually  appeal  for 
the  conviction  of  believer' "  In  this  position  he  Was  doubtless 
right,  though  his  latent  object  seems  decidedly  to  have  been  en- 
mity to  the  Gospel  i»  general,  and  even  to  the  miracles  of  the 
.  ostojhc  age.  This  object  of  the  false  priest,  Mr.  N.  properly 
rrmarks,  the  iufidej  historian  of  the  decline  and  iail  of  the  Roman 
empire  has  attempted  to  fulfil,  with  the  success  .\hich  generally 
attends  a  bad  cause,  rendered  still  worse  by  want  of  candour  and 
insincerity  in  historical  research. 

The  iifth  germon,  from  tit.  Matih  xxviii.  19,  £3,  is  <•'  On  tht 
Gout nuance  of  the  ordinary-  Operations  of  the  Holy  Chost." 
The  importance  of  this  text  Mr.  N.  observes  in  his  preface,  as 
we  have  already  noticed,  is  primary.  He  properly  considers  the 
words  of  the  text  as  referring  e  clusiveiy  to  the  ordinary  Opera- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit,,  $3  conveying  t,o  the  apostles  th$jr  ordi- 
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nary  commission  of  ministers  oi  Christ  and  stewards  of  the  mys- 
tern  i  of  ( lodj  with  the  power  of  perpetuating  that  commission 
luccessively  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  first  sacramental  mean 
of  grace,  or  baptism,  is  expressly  mentioned  in  this  remarkable 
teat  I  he  second,  or  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  hav- 
ing been  solemnly  instituted  and  expressly  enjoined,  is  unques- 
tionably included  in  the  injunction,  to  teach  all  who  are  baptized 
"  to  obtervt  all  thingt  whatsoever  Christ  had  commanded." 
"  Ami  1^,"  adds  the  Divine  Redeemer,  '*  I  am  with  you  always, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world' — not  personally, not visibly)  but 
through  the  medium  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  Comforter,  (sec  St. 
John  \iv.  Mi — IS  ;)  and  that  agaiu  through  the  regular  channel  of 
the  word  and  sacraments.  This  discourse  is  particularly  valuable 
on  the  subject  of  holy  orders,  and  on  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  the  authority  which  Was  at  first  conferred  being  continued  by 
an  uninterrupted  succession  from  the  apostles  who  first  received 
it.  The  author  establishes  1."  that  in  the  administration  of  holy 
orders,  and  in  the  dispensation  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  the 
H0I3  Ghost  particularly  sustains  his  presence,  in  effecting  our 
sanctificatiou  and  illumination" — and  2.  the  "  great  fitness  and 
wisdom  evinced  in  the  institution  of  those  rites  and  ordinances; 
particularly  as  means  calculated  to  excite  and  confirm  faith, 
•whereby  wc  receive  that  grace,  which  effects  our  sanctilication  and 
ilium  nation,  and  which  proceeds  from  the  immediate  operation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost." — The  various  positions  and  arguments  on 
the  importance  and  spiritual  efficacy  of  orders,  of  the  word  and 
sacraments  rightly  administered,  are  completely  confirmed  in  the 
notes,  &c.  extending  from  page  432  to  page  484,  by  quotations 
from  the  primitive  ratheis,  from  the  public  formularies  of  our 
Church,  from  the  private  writings  of  our  reformers,  from  the 
works  of  more  modern  divines,  and  from  the  public  confessions 
of  three  of  the  reformed  churches  abroad.  We  would  particu- 
larly point  out  to  serious  attention  and  candid  consideration,  the 
note  referring  to  page  159  al  page  442,  on  the  ordination  of  St. 
Matthias,  with  the  whole  of  tie  argument  in  this  sermon  on  the 
same  subject,  and  that  on  die  tradition  by  which  we  trace  the 
succession  of  the  ministry  through  the  apostolical  age  down  to 
the  present  day.  As  a  specimen  of  the  author's  style,  and  of  his 
si  ntiments.  respecting  the  means  of  grace,  we  give  the  following 
quotation. 

"  In  the  language  of  inspiration  we  are  assured  of  those  who 
*  first  trusted  in  Christ,'  that  «  they  trusted  after  that  they  heard 
ttr;  Word  ef  Truth,  the  Gospel  of  their  salvation;*  and  '  after  that 
they  believed,  .aey  were  sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise*.' 


«  *  Eph.  i.  12,  13,  14." 
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The  consideration  of  the  Word,  thus  regularly  leads  to  that  of  the 
Sacraments  ;  which  are  the  seals  aird  pledges  of  that  Grace  which 
we  receive  through  a  lively  '  Faith  in  the  operation'  and  promises 
of  the  Divine  Dispenser.  And  our  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the 
Sacraments  leads  to  similar  conclusions  relative  to  the  fitness  and 
nvisdom  evinced  in  their  institution. 

"  From  the  familiar  and  significant  images  which  these  ordinances 
convey  to  the  mind,  it  has  heen  already  observed*,  that  we  acquire 
some  remote  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  spiritual  operation,  how- 
ever my  stick  its  nature  and  inscrutable  its  influence.  But  these  sa- 
cred rites  are  not  merely  to  be  regarded  as  signs,  but  as  seals  and 
pledges  of  grace;  the  inward  effect,  accompanying,  under  prescribed 
conditions,  the  external  ceremony  And  contemplated  in  this 
light,  they  must  be  regarded  as  means  particularly  calculated,  to 
exercise  and  confirm  that  Faith,  by  which  they  are  rendered  effec- 
tual, and  to  operate  upon  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  the  high- 
est practical  advantages  to  the  worthy  recipient. 

"  For,  in  the  first  place,  in  receiving  those  sacred  mysteries,  we 
are  required  to  believe  that  of  which  we  have  no  direct  evidence  or 
perception ;  that  by  the  secret  but  effectual  operation  of  Divine 
Grace,  our  inward  or  spiritual  part  is  sanctified  and  sustained,  in  the 
same  manner  as  our  outward  and  corporeal  is  cleansed  and  nourish- 
ed by  the  external  elements.  And  the  exercise  to  which  our  Faith 
is  thus  subjected,  tends  to  keep  alive  in  our  minds  a  sense  of  the 
power  and  the  presence  of  Christ  ;  by  whose  interposition  these  ef- 
fects are  produced,  in  co-operation  with  his  ministry.  In  the  next 
place,  these  sacred  ordinances,  are  as  well  calculated  to  confirm  as 
to  exercise  our  Faith  :  since  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  is  annexed  to 
the  rite  when  devoutly  received,  and  duly  administered.  Our  trust 
in  the  special  providence  of  God,  that  such  efficacy  attends  its  dis- 
pensation, is  thus  proportionate  to  the  reliance  which  we  place  in 
the  divine  promises  which  are  pledged  that  it  shall  be  effectual : 
and  which  are  thus  solemnly  sealed  to  us,  when  it  is  administered 
according  to  his  command  and  ordinance. 

"  The  degree  of  assurance  and  consolation  in  the  divine  grace 
which  we  thus  acquire,  is  not  only  most  suited  to  the  condition  of 
dependent  creatures,  but  includes  many  practical  advantages  which 
are  expressly  appropriate  to  our  state  as  probationary.  As  Faith, 
in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term,  is  proposed  as  the  condition  under 
which  the  rite  shall  prove  an  effectual  instrument  in  conferring 
grace;  a  duty  being  thus  imposed  on  us,  to  scrutinize  our  actions  f 
in  receiving  those  holy  mysteries,  the  inducements  to  practical 
holiness  are  multiplied  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  our  obligations 
to  be  constant  communicants.  And  while  the  attainment  of  grace 
is  still  left  a  matter  of  Faith,  not  of  sensation,  we  are  neither 
inspired  with  a  vain  security  of  existing  in  the  special  favour  of  God, 
nor  dispirited  by  a  groundless  distrust  of  attaining  it.     Thus,  con- 

"  *  See  Sermon  III.  p.  92,  93."  "  f  1  Cor.  xi.  28.  31." 

sequently, 
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ii  t!  ,  whU<  do  part  of  our  dependence  on  fhe divine support? (9 
diminished;   the  strongest  inducements  are  afforded  us  to  endear 
ir,not  merelj  to  retain  the  portion  Of  grace  winch  *x  have  rew 
but  to  labour  for  a  larger  measure  of  the  Spirit. 

•'  But  the  IK  ■  Ci  noiunion  is  i  rite  which  is  not  merely  sym- 
bolical, hut  commemorative*;  not  merely  perpetuatii  \g  the  re- 
membrance of  Christ's  act  uiid  ordinance,  hut  preserving  a  memorial 
of  his  death  and  sa  rifice;  '  for,  as  often  as  we  eat  this-  bread,  and 
Jc  this  <up,  lie  do  shcit  the  Lord's  death,  till  he  comef.'  And 
this  is  tlie  light  iu  which  this  rite,  when  contemplated,  conveys  not 
onli  tin  most  important  and  instructive  lesson  to  our  faith,  hut  the 
most  awful  and  affecting.  For  it  is  not  to  those  who  merely  be- 
lieve in  our  Lord's  power,  or  acknowledge  his  authority  |,  that 
*  faith  is  imputed  for  righteousness || ;'  but  to  those  who  'believe 
that  he  was  delivered  Jbr  our  offences  and  raised  for  our  justifica* 
linn  §.'  i  To  give  u^  any  interest  in  his  death,  any  share  in  his  sal- 
vation, we  must  acknowledge  him  as  our  Redeemer  and  Saviour ; 
we  must  believe,  that  '  we  were  reconciled  to  God,  by  his  death, 
and  are  saved  by  his  life  Cj.'  And  these  are  the  circumstances 
which,  penetrating  the  heart,  render  that  faith,  which  is  effectual  in 
exciting  our  best  purposes,  efficacious  in  awakening  our  warmest 
affections,  lor  these  are  mental  associations,  which  the  Sacrament, 
ji^  containing  memorials  of  our  Lord's  passion,  has  a  tendency  to 
excite,  which,  consequently,  render  it  the  most  impressive  and  af- 
fecting o.' religious  ceremonies."     P.   179. 

The  sixth  and  last  sermon,  from  St  John  xiv.  15,  16,  17,  is 
"  Oil  the  Fruits  and  Witness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  " — It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  in  respect  to  spiritual  influence  men  should 
imagine  or  expect  sensible  impulses  or  positive  perception,  when 
a  most  ever)  \ie\\  of  man  and  every  analogy  of  nature, animal  and 
vegetable,  almost  invariably  indicate  the  contrary.  We  sow  the 
seed,  we  know  net  how  it  grows.  For  a  certain  period  it  is  altoge- 
ther I.. si  tohuman  view.  Yet,  if  the  seed  is  good,  the  soil  proper, 
zm\  the  season  favourable,  tin'  expected  increase  will  not  fail. 
Tire  intermediate  progress  will  quickly  give  confidence  to  the 
.v  wer,  and  the  fruit  will  in  due  time  reward  his  labour.  This 
analogy  which  is  expressly  scriptural,  (St.  Matth.  xiii.  57-  St. 
IVlark  iv.  14.  2  Cor.  ix.  (i.  Gal.  vi.  7,  8.)  may  be  very  strikingly 
applied  to  the  spiritual  influence  by  which  the  Christian  life  is 
begun,  continued  through  its  various  stages,  and  conducted  to  its 
glorious  close.  Experience  gives  confidence  to  the  husbandman, 
a  confidence,  which  ultimately  rests  in  God.  The  divine  pro- 
mise of  spiritual  aid  and  consolation  is  not  less  sure,  sealed  as  it 


**  *  Luke  xxii.  19."     "  f  1  Cor.  xi.  26."     "  %  Matt.vii.  21—23." 
„"  ||   Horn.  iv.  22."         "  §  Ibid.  25.'' 
"  «j  Rom.  v.  10.  Comp.  Heb!  ix.  H.  vii.  25." 
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_".;  by  ordinances  of  awful  solemnity,  and  accompanied,  as  it  will 
be  in  every  clue  celebration,  by  the  proper  fruits  and  real  witness 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  experience  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and 
discover  that  we  posses-  them,  by  feeh.'ig  in  our  htarts,  and  enjoy- 
ing in  our  conduct  their  proper  and  promised  effects. 

"  Here,  however,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe,"  says  Mr.  N., 
"  that  it  is  not  the  strength  nor  the  e"xquisiteness  of  those  feelings, 
that  declare  them  to  be  the  work  of  grace,  specially  infused, and  im- 
mediately imparted,  '  Joy'  the  most  intense,  and  '  hope'  the 
most  eestatick,  may  arise  in  the  mind,  from  the  workings  of  our  ani- 
mal spirits;  and  these  emotions  may  lull  the  conscience  by  premi- 
sing it  some  delusive  good,  and  finally  sink  us  in  a  state  of  undis- 
turbed but  fatal  security.  All  those  feelings,  however,  which  seize 
the  mind,  in  sudden  and  irregular  impulses,  are  not  merely  suspici- 
ous, but  spurious  evidences  of  the  divine  influence;  for  transports 
and  raptures  are  the  marks  of  an  enthusiastick  fancy,  not  of  a  spiri- 
tual mind.  The  work  of  divine  grace  is,  on  the  contrary,  progres- 
sive ;  and  gradually  displays  itself  in  the  effects  wrought  in  our  tem- 
per and  conduct  *.  To  have  any  security  of  its  indwelling  we  must 
have  attended  those  ordinances  by  which  we  are  anointed ;  which 
are  the  seals  and  pledges  of  the  Spirit  ]-.  To  judge  of  its  growth 
we  must  commence  by  scrutinizing  our  actions,  not  examining  our 
feelings!.  To  an  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace  we  must  add 
'  prayer  and  supplication  ||  ;'  and  to  prayer  and  supplication  sin- 
cere and  unremitted  obedience  §  ;  then  it  is  that  we  are  assured, 
that  '  the  God  of  peace  shall  be  'with  us  ^[ :'  then  it  is,  we  are  taught 
to  believe  that,  '  the  peace,  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding, 
shall  keep  our  hearts  and  minds  through  Christ  Jesus  **.'  This  calm 
composure  of  mind,  and  total  resignation  to  the  divine  will;  this 
comfort  and  consolation  of  spirit,  which  arise  from  reflecting  on  a 
life  of  persevering  piety;  are  consequently  the  religious  affections 
that  constitute  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  Holy  Ghcst,  the  kst  and 
surest  test  of  his  indwelling  and  operation.''     P.  214. 

The  positions  of  this  discourse  are  three  1-  The  nature  and 
degree  of  that  knowledge  which  we  may  attain  of  the  inn  aid 
abode  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  &c.  2.  The  nature  and  quality  of 
those  fruits  or  effects,  &c.  by  which  we  are  individually  apprized 
of  his  indwelling  and  operation  ;  and,  lastly,  the  fitness  and  wis- 
dom of  the  particular  modes  in  which  his  influence  is  revealed. 
These  positions  are  stippoited  with  equal  zeal  and  sobriety,  with 
zeal  against  indifference  and  sobriety  .against  enthusiasm  ;  and  the 
principal  parts  of  the  argument  are  confirmed,  as  usual,  iu  the 
notes,  &c.  page  484  to  the  end,  by  sinking  and  apposite  authon- 

"  *  Jam.  iii.  17,  18.  Rom.  v.  3,  4,  5."      "  f  John  iii.  5.  vi.  .13. 
2  Cor.  i.  2i,  22."  "  %  Gal.  vi.  3,  4.''  "  j|   Phil.  iv.  G." 

«<  §  Ibid.  8,  9."  "  «f  Ibid,  y."  .  «  **  Ibid,?/' 
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t i«  v  from  the  Fathers,  oui  public  formularies,  our  first  reformers, 

and  our  most  eminent  divines  ut  later  times. 

In  reviewing  Mr.  Nolan's  book,  we  fear  that  we  have  not  at- 
tained  the  end  which  we  proposed: — but  it  is  high  time  to 
draw  t<>  a  close,  and  to  sum  up  our  judgment  of  a  work  from 
which  we  have  derived  much  satisfaction,  and  still  more  instruc- 
tion. We  have  do  hesitation  in  aayingj  that  we  think  it  does  high 
honour  to  the  author,  and  that  it  reflects  credit  even  on  the 
Church  of  which  he  is  a  Presbyter.  It  well  merits  a  very  general 
circulation  among  the  clergy,  and  a  particular  recommendation  to 
the  study  of  the  younger  part  of  the  order.  Especially  does  it 
merit  the  serious  attention  of  the  ordinary  disputants  and  every 
day  preachers,  on  the  difficult  and  mysterious  .subject  which  it  so 
ably  treats,  and  on  which  they  are  unfortunately  more  eager  to 
dogmatise  and  to  dispute  than  to  read,  learn,  and  reflect.  That  we 
agree  with  Mr.  N.  in  every  particular  point,  argument,  and  illus- 
tration, we  will  not  pretend.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in  as- 
serting, that  we  think  the  present  work  better  adapted  to  recon- 
cile the  different  opinions  of  thinking,  serious  and  sober  men  on 
this  subject  than  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  great 
obstacle  in  the  present  age,  even  among  sober  and  serious  men, 
to  a  just  estimation  of  the  sacraments  and  of  the  nature  and  ope- 
ration of  that  grace  of  which  the  sacraments  are  the  signs  and 
seals,  consists  in  the  general  neglect  of  Church  authority,  and  in 
the  total  ignorance  or  contempt  of  the  mission  of  her  ministers. 
If  the  sacraments  have  divine  authority  and  divine  efficacy.,  the 
minister  which  celebrates  them  must  have  a  divine  commission, 
and  this  commission  he  can  ordinarily  derive  only  by  succession 
from  those  on  whom  it  was  at  first  conferred  by  the  Redeemer 
himself.  This,  which  is  evidently  of  so  much  importance,  a  spu- 
rious liberality  has  contrived  to  render  insignificant  or  odious  in 
the  estimation  even  of  some  pious  and  thoughtful  men.  That  it 
was  considered  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  first  and  purest 
ages  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  age  in  which  our  own  Church  was 
reformed,  Mr.  N.  has  completely  proved,  and  our  public  formu- 
laries have  distinctly  asserted —  binding  the  consequences  on  the 
conscience  of  every  faithful  and  enlightened  member  of  our 
communion. 

We  do  not  expect  much  concession  on  the  part  of  Calvinists, 
for  they  are  generally  loo  warm  and  too  much  wedded  to  their 
own  system  of  sudden  conversions,  imaginary  perceptions,  and 
sensible  impulses,  to  allow  judgment  its  cool  and  sober  operation. 
In  general  too  they  systematically  underrate  the  importance  and 
efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  and  there  is  very  little  hope  of  their 
being  brought  to  see  and  acknowledge  their  error,  as  they  have 
almost  universally  in  practice,  and  altogether  in  principle  rejected 
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the  mission  on  which  that  importance  and  efficacy  depend.  The 
very  claim  to  it  so  distinctly  made  by  the  Church  of  England, 
they  treat  with  ridicule  or  scorn.  This  is  a  fundamental  error,  of 
which  we  have  very  little  hope  to  see  the  remedy,  as  the  great 
mass  of  Caivinists  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  really  want  the 
authority  which  they  despise.  Men  are  always  with  difficulty 
brought  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of  that  which  they  are' 
conscious  that  they  do  m>t  possess,  the  acquisition  of  which 
would  require  an  entire  change  of  system,  renunciation  of  present 
opinions,  connections,  and  habits.  Yet  if  we  attribute  to  the  sa- 
craments the  importance  and  efficacy  which  the  Scriptures  cer- 
tainly attribute  to.  them,  the  authority  of  the  ministry  by  which 
they  are  administered  must  be  admitted  of  course.  For  without 
that  authority  they  become  utterly  insignificant*  take  the  act  of  a 
pretended  ambassador  without  a  commission  from  the  prince, 
whose  name  and  authority  he  assumes.  For  these  reasons  we 
have  no  hope  that  Mr.  N.j's  book  will  conciliate  the  favour  ei- 
ther of  our  liberal  or  of  our  Calvinistie  brethren  on  either  side 
of  the  Tweed.  He  will  be  marked  out  by  both  parties  as  a  bi- 
goltedhigh  churchman — as  such  he  will  be  shunned,  and  bv  this 
absurd  nick-name,  altogether  unmerited  on  his  part,  he  will  be 
refuted  without  any  expence  of  thought,  of  reading,  or  of  writing. 


Art.  V.  The  Official  Project  of  a  Constitution  for  the 
United  Ncther/nnHs.  To  xchich  is  •prefixed  the  Declaration 
of  His  lioyai  Hi  times*  llic  Prince  Sovereign,  relative  to  the 
New  Cade.  Translated  from  the  Dutch,  with  Permission, 
cuid published,  by  Authority.     6*4  pp.     Ss.  6'd.     Murray. 

1  HE  struggles  for  supreme  power  in  Europe  which  were  made 
by  the  Austrian  family  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  the  great  con- 
federacies which  ensued  to  prevent  it  from  establishing  an  uni- 
versal monarchy,  and  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  religious  opi- 
nion against  the  vast  pretensions  of  the  Roman  Pontiff;  and  t  be 
violence  of  that  protracted  warfare  which  was  terminated  by  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia  ;  established,  by  precedent  of  acknow- 
ledged validity,  if  not  by  direct  provision,  a  general  law  which 
renders  the  domestic  concerns  of  nations  a  subject  of  common 
interest,  and  if  need  be  in  matters  of  high  importance  the  ground 
of  foreign  interference.  Thenceforward  the  countries  of  Km  one 
became  as  the  members  o!  a  great  family  united  by  interest,  duty, 
mid  attachment.  An  institution  familiarly  called  the  Balance  ol 
Powers,  became  not  only  a  matter  of  occasional  convention,  but 
acquired  the  force  of  public  law. 

F  Many 
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M.uiv  attempt*  have  been  made  to  disturb  and  to  destroy  that 
):tu.  In  the  progress  of  events  new  relations  have  arisen  in- 
COnsittteut  with  its  authority,  and  new  principles  have  been  called 
into  operation  which  threatened  its  subversion,  in  the  unpre- 
cedented warfare  of  the  French  revolution  it  seemed  to  be 
abrogated  for  ever.  It  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
flowing  from  the  present  glorious  peace,  if  the  sovereign  powers 
shall  again  concur  iu  regarding  the  civilized  world  as  a  fecderal 
commonwealth  subsisting,  to  resist  the  claims  of  the  arrogant, 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  weak,  and  to  give  stability  and  grace 
to  lawful  dominion.  They  will  then  be  taught  to  submit  them- 
telves  Hi  dutiful  allegiance  to  that  law,  and  the  legislatures  of 
nations  ;  and  the  nations  also  will  regard  themselves  as  amenable 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  public  opinion,  an  i  as  restrained  from 
making  any  internal  changes  which  arc  incompatible  with  the 

ii<  ral  safety  of  Europe. 

England  having  acquired  fresh  vigour  and  influence  in  all  the 
collisions  of  thin  eventful  time,  and,  as  we  humbly  presume, 
idvancing  even  yet  in  political  consideration, continues  to  regard, 
with  great  anxiety,  whatever  passes  ill  the  neighbouring  states  to 
i  feet  their  future  rank  and  disposition  in  the  affairs  of  peace  and 
War.  Whatever  happens  in  that  country,  an  alliance  with  which 
our  wisest  Statesmen  have  ever  valued,  as  affording  113  a  cheap 
and  sufficient  barrier  against  our  principal  enemies,  we  con- 
sider as  of  vital  importance.  Tor  that  reason  the  little  work 
before  us  has  claimed  our  earliest  attention,  and  we  think  it  sug- 
gests a  speculation  which,  at  every  period,  would  be  of  great 
national  concern,  but  under  the  circumstances  of  the  present, 
day  is  of  an  importance  very  nearly  approaching  that  of  our  own 
immediate  domestic  affairs. 

The  United  Provinces  came  into  independent  existence  under 
r>nr  fostering  care,  and  flourished  under  our  protection  during 
the  brightest  periods  of  their  history.  They  have  never  been 
j  jrmanently  opposed  to  as  but  under  the  influence  of  our  com- 
mon enemy  ;  and  in  union  with  us,  they  have  exacted  the  respect 
of  the  mightiest  potentates,  and  been  enabled  to  repel  the  ag- 
gressions of  their  most  powerful  opponents.  To  that  union, 
history  attributes  the  failure  of  those  projects  of  ambition  which 
the  Spanish  monarchy  had  formed  for  acquiring  an  ascendancy 
over  .'!.>  the  affairs  of  Europe,  civil  and  ecclesiastical;  to  that 
union  we  are  indebted,  under  Providence,  for  the  establishment 
of  the  protectant  religion;  by  that  alone  a  limit  was  established 
to  the  encroachments  of  Louts  XIV. ;  and  i>v  dissolving  it  the 
revolutionary  power  of  France  was  enabled  to  proceed  in  that 
course  of  outrageous  aggression  against  civilized  society,  by 
which  the  subjugation  of  the  world  was  almost  completed. 
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The  Prince  of  Orange  being  recalled  to  his  hereditary  fink 
and  power  in  that  republic,  proceeds  immediately  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  constitution.  Addressing  himself  to  bis  people 
he  says, 

"  Invited  to  the  sovereignty  of  these  states  by  your  confidence 
and  your  attachment,  we  from  the  first  declared  that  we  would 
undertake  the  same,  only  -under  the  guarantee  of  a  wise  consti- 
tution, which  might  secure  your  freedom  against  all  possible  abuses; 
and  we  have  ever  since  continued  to  feel  the  necessity  thereof. 

"  We  regarded  it,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  first  and  most  sacred 
of  our  duties  to  summon  together  some  men  of  consideration,  and 
to  charge  them  with  the  weighty  task  of  establishing  a  fundamental 
code,  built  upon  your  manners,  your  habits,  and  corresponding  to 
the  wants  of  the  present  times." 

Though  we  are  little  qualified  to  judge  of  the  policy  of  princes 
in  the  great  measures  of  administration,  and  are  never  disposed 
to  question  the  validity  of  their  proceedings  while  the  public  good 
is,  without  doubt,  the  object  of  their  aim,  yet  we  lament  that 
any  necessity  should  apparently  exist  to  require  or  to  justify  this 
address  from  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  his  subjects,  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  We  should  have  deemed  it  a  far  happier 
circumstance  if,  upon  his  return  to  his  native  land,  he  had  pro- 
fessed his  desire  of  re-establishing  himself  in  the  antient  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  his  family,  according  to  the  antient  laws 
and  usages  of  the  commonwealth,  rather  than  of  accepting  an 
invitation,  however  unanimous,  to  become  the  head  of  a  new 
government.  YVe  regret  the  more  that  his  Highness  should 
have  found  it  necessary  to  promulgate  a  new  fundamental  code, 
33  if  in  those  laws  and  usages  there  was  nothing  to  sustain  the 
authority  essential  to  Ins  own  dignity,  and  to  the  happiness  and 
power  of  the  state. 

We  are  weary  of  revolutions,  and  have  long  thought  that  the 
re-establishment  of  order  and  public  safety  in  society  depends 
upon  the  union  of  all  classes  in  the  reverence  of  established  law, 
as  a  sacred  work  of  antient  institution.  The  work  of  any  present 
legislature  is  at  best  but  a  provision  of  political  expediency, 
which  presuming  speculators  will  often  question  or  deride,  and 
sometimes  forcibly  assail ;  but  when  we  make  antiquity  t he-founda- 
tion of  public  authority,  we  have  the  aid  of  all  the  virtues  and  all  the 
noble  habits  of  civilized  man  to  sustain  our  social  fabric.  Filial 
piety  and  subjection  to  departed  wisdom  become  the  prop  of 
loyalty.  The  laws  exact  obedience  uot  merely  as  the  mandates 
of  power,  but  as  the  dictates  of  a  revered  ancestry,  and  are  the 
object  of  liliid  love  and  veneration. 

P  2  Upon 


hstit&fi&n. 

T'p-  ■■  hen  IV, pees  or  their  people  proceed1 

'in   ot  i(i  new  constitution,  ihey  abaffddn,  of 

and  how  ever  sagacious  their 
JMtt  nil.  eii        fives  ma)    be,  they  evrt<  r  oil  a 

di  -  c\;  :  I        innovations  effected  by  cjich 

u  p  in  authority  or  jurisprudence  have  not  the  best  chance 

ol    permancii  I      h    th     founders  of  the  Spartan  republic, 

the  lion  an  si  ite.unaMe  frohi  Mteir  peculiar  circumstances 

'     avail  tie  s  of  that  advantage,  had  recourse  to  the  same 

•    ptdiejit  for  supplying  ihat  defect.     Lycurgus  would  have 

i    ne  ol   his  !-.)\'s  written;  he  would   have  them  considered  as 

.  bs  emanations  from  that  d'nine  response,  which  sanctifi 
the   voi<  c  <>r  his  couulry  that  had  appointed  him  (  i  the  office  of 
Leg  ;  he   Would   have  them  engraved  in  the  heart?  of  the 

I  ,  1<  ,  an  I  to  effect  this,  he  endeavoured  so  to  direct  the  edu- 
<  iiion  of  tj  e  rising  generation,  that  his  institutions  might  be  to 
'■■>::.  as  :i  law  of  nature.  rFhe  institutions  of  Numa'diiJtaterf, 
,  c  said,  in  his  preternatural  intercourse  with  superior  beings, 
were  to  he  for  ever  guarded  by  thai  miraculous  shield',  the  gift 
of  hean  n,  which  he  left  as  the  paHa  i  uni  of  his  empire. 

Not  oik-  of  the  established  governments  of  Europe   was  the 
creature  of  positive  institution.     Each  of  tfferii  originated  in  re- 

iiilhority,  which  gradually  acquired  the  vanVhtv  of tyre* 
ption,  and  was  slowly  matured  by  ch'cumsfarire^  which  \n>- 
quenti)  had  no  immediate  connection  with  the  effect  produced, 
as  the  improving  manners  and  habits  of  men  and  their  moral 
wants  requiied.  Not  one  of  them  was  the  work  of  speculative 
philosophy  or  of  political  adventure,  but  each  of  them  was  lira 
i.  sull  ot  man)  occasional  necessities;  and  of  the  deliberate  adapta- 
tion ol  subsisting  power  to  meet  those  necessities.  We  mav  incur  the 
contempt  of  some  of  our  colempornries,  who,  profiling  nothing 
from  the  adversities  of  the  age,  are  still  addkted  to  (lie  for.'-, 
and  principles  of  a  modern  school ;  hut  taught  by  the  histfery  of 
mai  and  of  mariy  nations,  we  think  that  the  formvtion  of 

;i  government  by  the  gradual  operation  of  a  competent  authority, 
rooted  in  pi escription,  continually  adapting  itself  to  the  temper 
of  its'  sub  .  or  adapting  that  temper  to  its  own  character,  is 
the  most,  and,  perhaps,  the  only  reasonable  and  law-frd  wav  of 
forming  a  constitutional  code,  and  of  adding  stability  to  befteficeiit 
institutions. 

Wejecollect  when  the  convulsions  of  the  moral  world  had 
just  begun  to  shake  the  foundations  of  soci<  tv,  that  one  of  the 
libellers  of  this  revolutionary  school,  aj)plvirtg  his  doctrines  to 
this  country,  denied  the  existence  of  tin-British  constitution, 
and  insolently  demanded  where  it  was  deposited-,  and  in  whojse 
i'%   Lddy  it  remained.5    True  it  is- that  the  far-famed  and  enviable 

constitution 
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constitution-  .of  ..this  great  inspire  is  not  recorded  on  a  rod  of 
any  perishable  substance,  nor  is  there  any  fiduciary  appointments 
to  preserve  its  memorial  from  the  rust  of  time  or  the  caliper  of  c  .  - 
nipt  ion.  It  subsists  like  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  in 
paramount  supremacy  of  the  laws  proceeding  from,  and  ad.  i- 
nislered  hv,  an  hereditary  Sovereign,  whose  high- 'function  and 
prerogative  we  attribute  to  prescriptive  origin,  and  consider  not 
"among  the  least  of  the  aiitient  and  undoubted  rights  of  the  com- 
nt  unity  which  he  governs.  That  function  am)  prerogative  acting 
in  legislation  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  estates  of  the  realm, 
ami  aided  in  tie  execution  of  justice  by  the  learning;  research,  and 
experience  of  t!ie  sages  o'f  our  antient  jurisprudence,  after  a 
process  of  many  ages,  is  i'nftimatelv  connected  with  the  liberties, 
the  habits,  the  interests,  and  the  moral  feelings  of  all  classes  of 
the  people,  and  is  inseparable  from  them.  That  connection 
perfect  in  all  its  points,  strengthening  to  perpetuity  the  powtr  of 
government,  and  securing  to  the  people  all  Us  advantages,  must 
always  be  the  slow  result  of  experience  and  gradual  amelioration, 
und  never  was  the  previous  decree  of  any  conceited  projector, 
or  speculative  theorist. 

The  men  of  consideration  charged  with  the  duty  of  forming 
a  new  constitution  f '>r  the  United  Netherlands  having  perfor.il  1  d 
their  work,  the  Prince  of  Orange  adds  his  sanction  to  their  pro- 
ceeding. 

"  After  a  careful  examination  of  this   work,  we  have  given    it 
our  approbation.     But  this  does  not  sati  fy  our  heart.     It  respects 
the  concerns  of  the  whole  Netherlands.     The  whole  Dutch  people 
must   be   recognized  in  this  important  work.     That  people   must 
receive  the  strongest  possible  assurance,  that  their  .dearest  inter  -  3 
are  sufficiently  .attendee!  to  therein ;  that  religion,  as  the  fountain 
of  all  good,   is  thereby  honoured  and  maintained,  and  religious 
freedom  disturbed  by  nothing   of  temporal   concerns,   but  secured 
in  the  most  ample  manner;   that  the  education  of  youth,   and   the 
spread   of  scientific  knowledge   shall  be  attended  to  by  the 
vernnient,  and  freed  from   all  those  vexatious  regulations  which 
oppress  the  genius  and  subdue  the  spirit;  that   personal   fi 
shall  no  longer  be  an  empty  name,  and  dependent  en  the  caprices 
of  a  suspicious  and  crafty  police;  that  an   impartial  administration 
of  justice  guided   by   fixed  principles,  secure   to   every  man   bis 
property:    that    commerce,  agriculture,   and   manufactures  be   no 
longer  obstructed,  but  have  free  course,  like  rich  springs  of  public 
and    private    prosperity;    that  therefore  no   restraint  be  imp 
on   the   domestic  economy  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  the 
£tate,  but  that  they  be  conformable  to  the  general  laws  and  the 
general  government;  that  the  movements  of  general  govern*. 
be   not   palsied  by   too  great  a  zeal  for  local  interests,  but  r 
receive   from  it   an  additional  impulse;  that  the  general  laws,  by 

means 
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moans  of  an  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  two  principal  branches 
of  the  government,  be  founded  on  the  true  interests  of  the  State, 
that  the  finances,  and  the  arming  of  the  people,  the  main  pillars 
of  the  body  politic,  be  placed  in  that  central  point,  upon  which  the 
greatest  and  most  invaluable  privilege  of  every  free  people,  their 
Independence— a*J  be  firmly  fixed.  Which  of  you  can  doubt  of 
tn  'h,  after  the  terrible'experience  you  have  had  of  a  foreign 
t\  •  uny.  which  acknowledged  no  right  when  it  wanted  means  for 
Its  q  iro  maintenance  by  violence;  after  having  eighed,  of  late  years, 
under  the  most  oppressive  yoke  that  ever  was  imposed  since  the- 
Spanish  times. 

M  Nor  at  least  you  knew  the  true  value  of  those  precious  rights 
for  which  our  fathers  sacrificed  their  property  and  blood;  of  that 
happiness  which  they  bequeathed  to  their  descendants;  and  which 
ire  saw  lo^t.  through  th*e  adversity  of  the  times. 

"  Following,  therefore,  and  deriving  encouragement  from  their 
example,  it  become!  mv  duty,  in  imitation  of  those  whose  name 
I  bear,  and  whose  memory  1  honour,  to  restore  that  which  is  lost ; 
it  is  your  duty  to  support  me  therein  with  all  your  efforts,  that 
under"  the  blessing  of  divine  Providence,  who  summons  us  to  this 
task,  we  may  leave  our  beloved  country  completely  reconquered 
ana  re-established  to  our  children. 

"■  In  order  to  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  the  constitutional 
code  thus  framed,  as  before  stated,  be  a  means  of  attaining  the 
above  great  object,  we  have  thought  it  right  that  the  said  code  be 
submitted  for  maturer  consideration  to  a  numerous  assembly  of 
persons,  the  most  considerable  and  best  qualified  among  you." 

The  Prince  then  proceeds  to  appoint  an  assembly  of  six 
hundred  persons,  which  soon  afterwards  actually  met  and  gave 
their  sanction  to  the  work  before  us. 

The  governments  of  the  United  Provinces,  being  of  more 
recent  establishment  "than  any  other  in  Europe,  had  during  three 
centuries  been  found  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  for  which 
government  is  instituted.  When  we  consider  that  they  were 
established  in  defiance  of  the  most  powerful  monarchy  which 
had  arisen  in  Kurope  since  the  decline  of  the  Romans,  aided 
by  a  religious  despotism  which  for  ages  had  held  mankind  in 
hopeless  subjection:  that  the  most  warlike  and  best  disciplined 
troops,  under  the  most  eminent  commanders,  were  destined  to 
crush  ihem  in  the  weakness  of  their  infant  state;  that  they  then 
derived  llieir  whole  strength  from  a  feeble  population  thinly 
scattered  over  a  barren  territory  hardly  recovered  from  the 
ocean;  that  their  resources  were  no  more  than  the  produce  of 
tlnir  pastures,  which  the  great  rivers  continually  inundated  to 
destroy  and  not  to  enrich;  and  that  they  had  no  apparent  hope 
of  national  prosperity  hut  in  their  industry,  their  patience,  and 
unconquerable  love  of  liberty;  that  with  all  these  formidable 

difficulties 
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difficulties  they  established  a  fcederal  government  under  the  au- 
spices of*  the  House  of  Orange,  which  enabled  them  tin  i  v  to 
triumph  over  all  their  enemies;  when  we  rellert  that  during 
many  vicissitudes  the  alliance  of  that  government  was  deemed 
tlve  security  of  the  mighty,  and  its  hostility  terrible  to  ail ;  that 
under  its  guidance  they  became  almost  the  masters  of*  the  sea  ; 
thai  they  founded  the  richest  colonies  in  the  most  distant  cli- 
mates; that  they  became  the  emporium  of  Europe;  that  they 
raised  a  structure  of  public  credit,  which  even  in  these  times 
might  astonish  us;  that  their  great  men  were  among  the  most 
eminent  for  scholastic  learning,  jurisprudence  general  and  muni- 
cipal, liberal  and  abstruse  science,  and  whatever  enlarges  and 
adorns  the  human  understanding;  that  with  very  few  domestic 
convulsions  their  people  enjoyed  immunities  inferior  to  none 
but  those  of  British  subjects ;  and  that  after  twenty  years  of 
the  deepest  calamity  in  the  privation  of  that  government,  and  of 
all  its  advantages  and  enjoyments,  the  people,  in  recalling  their  an- 
tient  princes,  might  have  been  blessed  with  the  restoration  of  their 
ancient  s)stem  of  laws,  with  such  changes  only  as  were  manifestly 
expedient,  and  those  to  be  made  by  their  antient  legislature,  we 
cautiot  but  lament  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  abrogate  that 
ancient  system,  and  to  form  a  new  fundamental  code  by  a  popu- 
lar authority,  which  was  never  before  recognized. 

We  are  nevertheless  persuaded,  that  in  the  structure  of  that  go- 
vernment, admirably  suited  as  it  was  to  its  first  duty  of  founding 
and  maintaining  the  commonwealth  in  defiance  of  its  original 
enemy,  some  alterations  might  have  been  projected  with  a  moral 
certainty  of  amelioration  It  had  two  remarkable  defects,  natu- 
rally common  to  all  fuederal  institutions,  the  ill  effects  of  which 
in  past  times  were  imperfectly  counteracted  by  temporary  ex- 
pedients or  foreign  interference.  The  States  General  which  in 
most  countries  appear  to  possess,  and  in  all  well  oidered  com- 
munities actually  enjoy,  a  large  portion  of  public  power,  in  that 
establishment  not  only  part  eipated  in  that  power  more  fully 
than  in  any  other,  but  in  the  exercise  of  it  they  were  much 
more  impelled  by  the  fluctuation  of  popular  opinion.  They 
were  bound  by  the  orders  and  instructions  of  the  local  and  pro- 
vincirl  authorities,  who  were  their  constituents  ;  so  that  in  mat- 
ters calling  for  deliberate  councils  and  the  instant  exercise 
of  vigorous  resolution,  they  were  no  more  than  the  subordi- 
nate executors  of  the  uninformed  and  factious  will  of  the  muni- 
cipalities, for  whose  directions  they  wuited,  and  were  bound  to 
wait,  even  in  the  most  trying  emergencies.  The  bond  of  the 
confederation  being  only  political,  the  security  against  domestic 
jealousies  was  feeble.  In  many  important  cases  there  was  no 
union  in  public  Beutiment,  and  even  upon  all  great  occasions  an 

imperfect 
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imperfect  union  in  public  aotvon,     The  uncertain  prerogative! 
.  f  iln  supreme  acy,  often  inadequate  to  the  most  press* 

,    iOUrce  tii'   t.i   jiuiit .  cilia  vA\\ ,  and  (jucniloui 

Such  was  the  rudeness  of  faction  in  some  instanced, 

Mm!  sueh  the  b  >ld  peivemty  of  presuming  demagogues,  who,  to 

eii  own  purposes,  would   impede  all  the  operations  of 

the  gov*  i«  ii,  lit,  mid  that  even  under  the  direction  of  the  public 

inter!  rence   became   necessary  to  sustain 

anthori  the  laws;  and   all  the  energies   of  the  state, 

i -.1  in  dome  tic   discord,   became  feeble  when  employed 

ust  a  public  i miHv.     It  was  undoubtedly  th,e  duty  of  the 

restored  government  in  1813,  as  it  had  been  its  <i:ity  at  almost 

v  former  period]  to   remedy  detects  so  glaring  and  of  such 

certain  dancer  in  many  future  contingencies,  which  had  often 

:  the  state  into  imminent  peri),  and  had  recently  plunged 

the  nation  in  apparently  hopeless  ruin. 

in  the  new  constitution  now  adopted  by  a  species  of  national 
convention,  under,  the  direction  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  these 
defects  are  inrfi  ed  fully  remedied.  The  prince,  assuming  a  new 
title  of  sovereignty*  is  invested  with  great  authority  ;  his  family 
I  ojnp  royal;  he  nominates,  and  at  his  pleasure  changes,  the 
c<  ujcil  «.i  stat;e  to  administer  his  prerogatives.  To  him  are 
confii  ed,  without  icspousibility,  the  affairs  of  trade  and  colonies, 
of  war  and  of  peace-,  of  alliances  and  of  treaties,  the  disposal 
and  patronage  of  the  fleets  and  armies,  the  direction  of  the 
finances  and  of  the  mint,  the  institutions  of  honour,  the  pro- 
1  -  il  of  the  laws,  or  the  accepting  them  when  proposed  by  the 
Matt.-.,  the  decision  of  ail  differences  between  the  provinces,  the 
remission  of  punishments,  and  the  vast  power  of  dispensing 
with  the  laws  whenever  he  deems  it  expedient. 

The  states  general,  consisting  of  fifty-five  members,  are 
elected  by  the  states  of  the  provinces,  and  vacate  their  seats  by 
succession,  crie  third  of  their  number  m  every  year,  but  are  ah» 
ways  eligible  again.  The  high  officers  of  state  aie  admissible 
to  that  function.  Liberal  salaries  are  assissned  to  them  out  of 
the  public  treasury,  It  is  their  function  to  legislate  in  concur- 
rence wiib  the  sovereign  prince,  and  to  provide  the  ways  ai.d, 
means  for  the  public  expenditure. 

J'uth  of  the  provinces  enjoys  its  separate  magistracy,  and, 
its  .separate  states,  elected  by  the  citizens  who  pay  direct  or  im- 
mediate taxes.  Each  has  its  peculiar  nobility  and  orders  of 
Knighthood.  The  states  of  the  provinces  elect  the  members  of 
tj:e  states  general,  and  provide  the  laws  respecting  religion,  edu- 
raii<  n,  the  admintStrajtiop  of  the  poor,  agriculture,  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  trade,  and  whatever  else  the  sovereign  prince 
cts,  or  whatever  relates  to   interna.!  polite   and   economy. 

They 
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They  have  a   power  of  taxation    for  these  puiposes,  subject  10 
the  conlroul  of  the  states  general. 

The  criminal  justice  entrusted  to  the  sovereign  prince  is 
guarded  from  aiji.se  l>\  several  wise  regulations,  r.uci  is  to  be 
administered  by  the  local  magistracies,  But  a  supreme  criminal 
court,  called  the  high  council;  is  appointed  for  the  trial  of  the 
national  functionaries  under  accusation,  with  the  power  of  ic- 
ce:ving  appeals  from  tl  e  inferior  courts  in  matters  of  impor- 
tance.    The  jud^cia!  power  is  enjoyed  for  life. 

A  permanent  militia  is  provided  for;  and  the  hydraulical  de- 
partment, peculiar  to  the  Dutch  nation,  is  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  a  competent  power.  The  freedom  of  religious 
worship  is  protected.  The  autient  endowments  of  the  reformed 
Church  aie restored,  and  the  supplies  recently  granted  to  oilier 
persuasions  are  continued.  Provision  is  promised  tor  the  schools 
and  the  universities,  and  for  the  education  of  the  indigent:  and 
finally,  a  ;y  alterations  or  additions  to  the  constitutional  code  are 
to  be  effected  by  the  .states  general  convened  for  that  purpose, 
which  is  then  to  consist  of  doable  its  ordinary  number. 

In  this  constitution  there  are  some  points  upon  which  we 
cannot  pronounce  without  qualifying  our  approbation.  This 
power  of  dispensing  with  the  laws  even  for  an  instant  we  deem 
inconsistent  with  all  wholesome  legislation,  and  more  charac- 
teristic of  Asiatic  despotism  than  of  the  mildness  of  European 
monarchy,  even  in  its  most  absolute  form.  We  think  that  the 
slater  general  are  too  far  removed  in  the  process  of  successive 
delegations  from  the  community  at  large,  and  are  too  few  in 
number  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  representative  legislature, 
the  excellence  of  which  consists  in  its  double  property  of  ex- 
pressing the  public  will  when  that  will  is  just  and  wise,  and  of 
forming  it  by  the  influence  of  its  own  virtue  and  prudence  when 
its  tendency  is  perverted. 

As  subjects  to  the  most  excellent  government  which  human 
wisdom  ever  framed,  not  merely  for  tiie  bodily  necessities  of 
civili/ed  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  personal  freedom,  estate, 
and  civil  immunities,  but  in  his  unrestricted  use  of  the  intellec- 
tual faculty,  we  cannot  but  observe,  that  in  this  code  there  is  a 
studied  silence  as  to  that  great  privilege,  the  ample  shield  of 
every  other,  without  which  no  people  can  be  secure  under  any 
(system  against  the  aggression  pf  power  and  the  subversion  of 
equitable  laws,  we  mean  the  liberty  of  trie  press.  We  know 
the  inestimable  value  of  our  parliaments,  our  trial  by  jury,  and 
our  incorruptible  courts  of  justice.  We  deem  them  at  once 
the  depositaries  of  ail  our  rights  and  all  our  affections,  while 
the  state  rests  upon  their  support  to  awe  presuming  innovators, 
and  to  guard  its  establishments  from  domestic  peril  or  aspersion. 

13ut 
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Put  these  sacred  institutions  would  be  worth  nothing,  they  would 
either  cease  to  exist,  or  might  exist  only  as  public  nuisances, 
the  instruments  of  unprincipled  power,  without  the  continual 
aid  and  guardianship  of  a  free  and  unrestricted  press.  The 
licentiousn  aa  ol  the  press  is  restrained  among  us  bv  severe  but 
just  coercion.  In  its  freedom  the  most  generous  quality  of  our 
nature  U  called  into  action,  and  acts  for  all  moral  and  intellec- 
tual advancements,  Stimulating  every  virtue,  ennobling  every 
tiling  which  it  touches,  and   preserving  all  the  rules  and  all  the 

'its  of  societj  in  exact  harmony  and  proportion.  Where  this 
privilege  is  curtailed  men  shall  become  gloomy  and  unsocial. 
The  ungenerous  vices  shall  all  predominate,  and  liberty,  how- 
ever guardedj  shall  languish  and  expire. 

^  et  mnny  of  the  provisions  of  this  constitutional  code  are  so 
sage  and  excellent,  that  we  lament  its  having  originated  from  any 
source  other  than  the  autient  and  constituted  authorities  of  the 
commonwealth.  We  ardently  hope  that  it  will  continue  to  be 
Cherished  and  enjoyed  by  the  country  for  which  it  is  framed, 
and  that  its  advantageous  effects  will  be  extended  to  society  at 
large.  If  its  duration  should  be  limited  by  its  proceeding  from 
an  authority,  the  existence  of  which  was  beyond  all  question  oc- 
casional, and  not  legitimately  founded  in  any  antient  or  prescrip- 
tive law,  then  we  shall  lament  that  the  example  of  our  British 
ancestors  in  many  a  similar  necessity  has  not  prevailed  in  the 
councils  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whose  personal  dignity  is 
greatest  as  the  heir  of  an  antient  dynasty,  and  whose  power 
might,  we  think,  ha\e  been  sufficiently  enlarged  without  a  total 
abrogation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  antient  states. 

England  will  undoubtedly  wish  well  to  the  sovereign  Prince 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  to  the  constitution  which  shall  secure 
his  government,  politic  and  mild  as  we  persuade  ourselves  it  will 
always  be.  The  alliance  of  the  two  couulries  is  of  equal  inn 
portnnce  io  both  of  them,  and  its  stability  will  probably  be  pro. 
moled  by  preventing  for  ever  that  corrupt  and  foreign  influence 
which  was  in  many  former  instances  exercised  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  states  general  by  the  enemies  of  that  alliance.  The 
augmented  powers  of  the  House  of  Orange  afford  new  faci- 
lities to  every  joint  operation  of  the  two  nations  either  in  treaty 
or  in  action,  and  strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  political 
balance,  equally  necessary  to  the  prosperity,  the  glory,  and  the 
greatiu  ss  of  either  state. 

Europe  is  now  reviving  from  the  tremendous  shock  of  moral 
and  political  revolution,  which  originated  in  vain  philosophy  and 
was  matured  by  successful  crime.  In  all  our  political  specula- 
tions we  w  ish  to  enforce  these  important  truths  :  that  experience 
is  better   than  speculation  ;  that  the   inheritance  of  order  and 

social 
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social  institutions,  which  was  derived  from  a  distant  ancestry,  are 
due  to  a  distant  posterity  ;  and  that  the  prosperity  which  nations 
derive  from  established  laws  and  religion  arc  a  treasure  to  be  en- 
joyed and  improve:!,  but  not  a  possession  to  be  hazarded  in  wan- 
ton experiment,  or  to  be  wasted  in  speculative  prodigality. 


ART.  VI.     Memoirs  of  Algernon  Sydney,  by  George  Wilson 

Mead  ley,  6ic.  Gfc. 

(Concluded from  Vol.  I.  -p.  G 1 9.) 

^WE  come  now  to  an  important  period  in  the  political  life  of 
S)  dney,  when  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  who  were 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  their  sovereign.  His  conduct,  at  this 
crisis,  seems  to  us,  we  confess,  to  bear  no  stamp  of  a  great  ani 
commanding  mind.  He  occasionally  attended  the  court  during 
its  preliminary  arrangements,  but  he  did  not  sit  at  the  trial. 
It  may  be  asked,  why  he  did  so  act?  why,  if  he  thought  of  this 
trial  and  the  sentence  then  pronounced,  as  he  afterwards  declared 
he  did,  that  u  that  it  was  the  justest  and  bravest  action  that 
ever  was  done  in  England,  or  airy  where  else  ;"  (P.  8e>)  why  did 
he  not  attend  in  his  place?  A  question  this,  which  we  feel  not 
much  concerned  to  answer.  There  is  a  similar  inconsistency  in 
all  guilt,  for  which  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  account.  But 
whatever  was  his  motive,  Mr  Meadley  seems  to  have  no  au- 
thority for  imputing  to  him  the  one  he  has  chosen.  "  Having  so 
far  sanctioned,"  says  he,  "  the  great  principles  of  making  rulers 
responsible  for  misconduct,  he  declined  any  further  attend- 
ance, not  choosing  it  is  thought  to  trample  upon  a  fallen  foe." 
(P.  31.) 

What  ground  there  is  for  giving  this  colour  to  Sydney's  be- 
haviour we  know  not ;  to  whom  the  author  is  indebted  for  the 
ingenuous  supposition  we  stop  not  to  inquire.  His  absence  from 
the  trial  cannot  afreet  our  opinion  either  of  his  principles,  or 
character;  as  by  his  own  eager  claim  to  all  the  responsibility 
of  the  action,  it  must  be  imputed  to  any  thing,  rather  than  a 
motive  which  would  exculpate  him  from  the  charge  of  regicide. 
JBnt  though  we  feel  it  to  be  of  little  importance  to  inquire  into 
the  reasons  of  Sydney's  conduct  on  tiiis  occasion,  we  cannot 
pass  over  the  language,  in  which  the  author  has  chosen  to 
convey  his  view  of  them  to  the  public.  May  we  then  be  per- 
mitted to  ask  the  biographer  of  Sydney,  what  he  means  by 
"  the  great  principle  of  making  rulers  responsible  for  miscon- 
duct r"  That  kind  of  personal  responsibility,  to  which  the  un- 
happy 
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happy  Charles  was  subjected,  is  so  absurd  in  itself,  so  utterly 
unjustifiable  In  an\  law  human  or  di\iue,  so  destructive  of  all 
eminent,  that  wc  are'really  at  a  Ion's  to  conceive  by  what 
process  ol  mind  Mr.  Meadley  has  been  enabled  to  exalt  it 
into  ••  a  great  principle."  We  presume  lit  knows  it  to  be  a 
fundamental  ariidt  of  the  British  Constitution,  that  the  kin"  is 
uut  responsible. 

"  Bylaw,"  ■  tone,  "  the  person   of  the  King  is  sa. 

cred,  i  ven  thou  ;h  the  measures  pursued  in  his  reign  be  completely 
mnicaj  and  arbitrary;  for  no  jurisdiction  on  earth  lias  power  to 
try  him  in  a  criminal  way,  much  less  to  condemn  him  to  punish- 
ment."    (Comment  vol.  I.  p.  242.J 

Again, 

"  Whatever  is  exceptionable  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  is 
rot  to  be  imputed  to  the  king,  nor  is  he  answerable  for  it  per- 
sonally to  his  people."      (Vol.  I.  p.  'J.15.) 

V>c.  really  beg  pardon  of  our  readers  for  quoting  authorities  in 
support  of  a  doctrine,  which  we  think  that  all,  parties  in  the 
kingdom  profess  to  acknowledge,  unless  it  be  some  speculative 
republicans,  who,  wholly  busied  in  dreaming  over  their  visionary 
theories,  have  never  thought  of  looking  around  them  for  a  little 
veal  knowledge;  and  are  so  infatuated  by  their  own  conceits,  that 
even  the  trenn  ndous  lessons  of  political  wisdom,  which  have  been 
row  lead  to  us  tor  so  many  vers,  at  the  expence  of  the  happi- 
ness and  liberty  of  half  the  workl,  have  b  en  lost  upon  them. 

"  It  is  neither  ihterded  (says  Mr.  Meadley,  p.  33,)  to  deny, 
nor  yet  to  palliate  the  irregularities  which  took  place  at  this  un- 
precedented trial."  ri  his  is  doubtless  a  prudent  determination  ; 
tor  why  d«  ny  or  palliate  irregularities,  when  the  whole  proceeding 
was  an  infamous  and  unexampled  usurpation  of  authoritv,  which 
no  people  ever  possessed,  or  ever  before  pretended  to  exeruise  ? 

When  the  axe  must  be  laid  to  the  root  of  the  lice,  and  no- 
thing can  rescue  it  from  being  cut  clown;  it  would  indeed  be 
folly  to  occup)  ourselves  in  paining  some  of  the  branches,  which 
may  seem,  even  to  an  admirer  of  its  rottenness  and  deformities, 
to  be  of  unsightly  growth.  But  though  Mr.  Meadlcv  declines 
tins  task,  he  was  engaged,  we  think,  in  an  equally  fruitless  < and 
unnecessary  labour,  by  endeavouring  to  rescue  the  judges  of 
Charles  from  the  imputation  of  acting  tinder  the  influence  of 
Cromwell. 

"W  hell  er  they  he  supposed  to  have  "  received  Ids  mandates, 
and  to  have  acted  in  obedience  to  his  will,1"  (p.  34.)  or  whet;  er 
their  own  wishes  so  far  coincided  with  Ids  as  to  render  any 
exertion  ol  influenc*  unnecessary,  it  is  now  of  little  consequence 

to 
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to  ascertain  ;  as  in  either  case  their  crime  is  the  same.  A  repub- 
lican would  indeed  be  anxious  to  ascertain  such  a  fact;  because, 
in  his  opinion,  the  character  of"  the  action  would  turn  upon  it : 
but  those  who  consider  regicide  to  be  the  head  and  front  of  t:  eir 
..offending.;  who  assert  that  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  King 
were  deeds,  which  could  not  o.i  any  principle  be  defended ; 
which  stamped  their  perpetrators  with  .indelible  guilt,  will  be 
little  interested  in  inquiring,  whether  this  guilt  was  incurred  to 
establish  a  republic  on  the  ruins  of  the  monarchy,  or  to  pave  the 
way  to  the  throne  for  an  usurper. 

it  is  possible  that,  the  judges  "  were  actuated  throughout 
by  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm  ;"  thst  they,  or  some  of  them, 
were  s>o  far  blinded  by  fanatical  frenzy,  as  to  consider  themselves 
,f  called  upon  by  every  moral  and  religious  duty  to  execute  jus- 
tice on"  him,  whom  they  thought  "  the  author,  Of  so  many 
calamities."  (P.  .'3.5.)  This  may  be  possible;  but  we  surely 
shall  not  allow  this  to  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  their  guilt. 
Men  have  often  worked  themselves  up  to  a  belief,  that  thev 
were  called  upon  to  do  things  contrary  to  the  laws  of  men,  and 
the  known  will  of  God;  and  yet  this  confident  persuasion  has 
never  exempted  diem  from  the  penalty  of  those  laws,  which  it 
led  them  to  break;  nor  must  we  Hatter  them  with  a  hope  of  its 
obtaining  their  pardon  at  a  higher  tribunal.  Could  self  delusion 
once  be  admitted  as  an  excuse  for  transgression;  or  in  bar  of 
punishment,  we  should  soon  hear  enough  of  irresistible  impulses 
to  the  commission  of  every  crime;  of  highwaymen  "  actuated 
by  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm,"  and  murderers  considering 
themselves  called  upon  by  every  moral  and  religious  duty,  to 
execute  justice  "  upon  the"  supposed  "  authors  of  their  cala- 
mities.'' In  fact,  Mr.  Meadley  has  produced,  in  favour  of  the 
murderers  of  Charles,  the  very  same  arguments,  which  that 
notable  example  of  self  delusion,  Bellingham,  used  to  prove, 
that  he  had  broken  no  law  human  or  divine  by  the  assassination 
of  one  of  the  best  and  most  virtuous  ministers  this  country  ever 
possessed. 

The  concluding  reflections  of  Mr.  Meadley,  upon  this  sub- 
ject arc  quite  in  character  with  the  tenour  of  such  arguments. 

"  The  propriety  of  this  whole  proceeding  may,  indeed,  be 
fairly  questioned  by  all,  who,  reflecting  coolly  on  the  prepossessions 
and  feelings  of  mankind,  are  aware  of  the  imprudence  of  disre- 
garding; them,  and  of  the  mischievous  effects  of  a.  re-action  where 
extreme  measures  are  pursued.  Yet  it  was  surely  more  dignified 
to  arraign  and  punish  the  deposed  king  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
nation,  than  to  resort  to  any  of  those  secret  means  of  destruction 
so  often  practised  on  the  rulers  of  despotic  states.  For  the  re- 
presentatives of  a  people  thus  solemnly  requiring  judgment  on 

their 
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t!<eir  former  sovereign,  no  precedent,  perhaps,  could  strictly  be 
adduced:  but  the  presumed  .-anctify  of  a  crowned  head  had  been 
M  notoriously,  nnd  far  more  grossly,  violated  hy  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  the  trial  nnd  execution  of  the  C£uec!n  of  Scots."     P.  36. 

How  strangely  rioes  party  spirit  pervert  the  reason,  and  be- 
numb the  feelings  of  its  votaries!  We  have  no  doubt,  that  this 
author  would  repel  with  indignation  the  charge  of  being  the 
advocate,  or  the  apologist  of  murder:  yet  do  we  find  him  here 
resolving  as  atrocious  a  murder  as  ever  was  committed  into 
a  mere  question  of  prudence,  and  propriety.  He  does  not 
seem  to  thn.L  it  possible  that  any  one  can  find  moral  guilt  in  the 
murder  of  a  King  by  his  rebellious  subjects;  though  no  doubt 
he  would  abhor  the  villain  who  would  shoot  his  master  through 
the  head,  because  he  was  not  pleased  with  his  mode  of  managing 
his  family;  or  the  assassin,  who  would  stab  his  unsuspecting 
fee  t<>  the  heart,  in  revenge  of  a  private  quarrel.  With  a  mind 
completely  made  up  to  the  guilt  of  the  deposed  king,  and  the 
right  of  his  subjects  to  take  his  life,  he  employs  himself  in 
coolly  estimating  the  relative  advantages  of  the  mode,  which 
these  regicides  pursued,  an  J  of  that  of  assassination;  and  he 
det  ides  in  favour  of  the  former  as  the  most  dignified!! 

That  Sydney  u  approved  the  sentence  of  the  court;"  that 
"  he  regarded  the  right  of  resi-ting  oppression  as   essential  to 
the  general  safety  in  all  societies  upheld  by  law,"  (p.  37-)  we 
were  welt  aware:  but  that  any  author  should  be  found,  in  the 
nineteenth  cen  u  v,  who   could  recommend  such   doctrines  to 
public  approbation  without  a  single  qualifying  sentence;  with- 
out a  caution,  even  against  carrying  them  to  that  extreme,  to 
which  they  are  so  evidently  liable;  an  extreme  directly  sub* 
ive  ol  all  law,  and  destructive  of  all  society — or  that  any 
biographer   should    now   hold  up  the  character  of   him  who 
maintained  such  doctrines,  and  acted  upon  them  to  their  utmost 
extent,  as  an  example  of  pure  and  disinterested  patriotism,  we 
really  did  not  rxpect.     We  read  such  sentiments  with  grief  and 
indignation  :  we  grieve  to  see  the  rational  and  moral  faculties  of 
man  so  perverted,  as  to  disqualify  him  from   drawing  the   line 
between  good  and  evil ;  we  are  indignant  at  the  effrontery  with 
which    murder   is    commended,  and    the   meed  of  virtue  and 
patriotism  bestowed  upon  a  set  of  fanatical   and   bloodthirsty 
regicides. 

\\  e  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  unimportant  part  which  Sydney 
acted  from  the  time  of  the  King's  death,  till  the  dissolution  of 
the  long  parliament  by  Cromwell:  when  he,  with  the  rest  of 
his  party,  were  driven  from  the  helm  of  state,  by  that  more 
wily  politician,  whose  purposes  they  had  so  greatly,  though 
perhaps    unintentionally     served.       From     this  "time    till    the 
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death  of  Cromwell,  Sydney  remained  in  retirement;  but  when 
the  Long  Parliament  was  restored,  he  returned  to  his  post,  and 
was  appointed  embassador  to  Denmark  to  mediate  a  peace 
between  that  country  and  Sweden.  While  he  was  engaged  ill 
this  capacity  the  restoration  took  place,  and  reduced  him  to  a 
private  station.  Conscious  that  he  was  justly  obnoxious  to  the 
new  government,  he  followed  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  re- 
mained abroad  until  the  last  illness  and  death  of  his  father. 
Then  he  returned,  "  under  an  assurance  of  safety  and  a  pass- 
port from  the  king,"  says  Mr.  Meadley,  (p.  155);  but,  as  a 
contemporary  assures  us,  secured  by  a  particular  pardon,  upon 
repeated  promises  of  quiet  and  constant  obedience  *.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  permission  to  return  at  ail  was  an  act  of  grace 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  should  effectually  have 
tied  up  the  hands  of  an  honourable  man  from  practising 
against  it.  But  Sydney,  who  while  in  exile  had  never  been 
at  rest ;  who  had  urged  the  Dutch  and  the  French  to  assist 
him  in  once  more  plunging  his  native  country  into  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war  ;  could  not  be  contented  with  personal 
security,  and  quiet  possession  of  his  property;  though  both  his 
life  and  his  estates  had  been  justly  forfeited,  and  he  ought  to 
have  remembered,  that  he  held  them  at  the  mercy,  and  by  the 
favour  of  the  King. 

We  .puss  over  Mr.  Meadley's  account  of  the  history  of  these 
times ;  it  is  too  deeply  tinged  with  party  spirit  to  be  considered 
in  any  higher  light  than  that  of  a  temporary  political  pamphlet; 
the  ami  of  which  is  to  blacken  the  character  of  one  party  by 
every  possible  means,  and  by  the  same  latitude  of  representa- 
tion to  raise  the  other  to  popular  favour  and  esteem.  Sydney 
assumed  no  important  rank  in  the  transactions  of  the  day;  two 
abortive  attempts  to  get  into  parliament  comprehended  all  his 
public  exertions';  but  in  private  he  continued  a  restless  agitator, 
ready  to  join  in  any  schemes  with  the  disaffected  for  harrassing 
or  overturning  the  government,  and  condescending,  with  this 
view,  even  to  become  a  pensioner  of  the  natural  enemy  ot  his 
country.  Though  some  obscurity  hangs  over  this  transaction, 
it  is  not  denied  by  Mr.  Meadley,  that  there  is  direct  evidence 
to  prove  his  receipt  of  money  from  the  French  Minister 
Barillon  ;  and  that  it  was  given  under  the  idea,  that  he  might  be 
rendered  serviceable  to  the  designs  of  the  French  government. 

Mr.  Meadley,  indeed  endeavours  to  throw  a  shade  of  sus- 
picion over  the  credibility  of  Barillon's  testimony;  but  aware 
that  his  ground  is  not  tenable,  he  thinks  it  best  upon  the  whole 
to  admit  the  fact,  and  defend  it ;  which  he  does  as  follows, 
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••  ft  must  howevejr  be  conceded  that  the  receipt  of  ttjo  sums 

with  which  I'.arillon  has  separately  charged  him,,  admits 

:  .,■.  though  much  no  doubt  depends,  on  the 

manner  ivere  accepted,  and  the  purposes  to 

led.      i      -e  is  in  (act  an  essential  difference, 

lary  hireling  who  betrays  hia  country,  and  the 

from  a  quarter  otherwise  objectionable, 

ota  great  national  crisis,  and  solely  on  a  public  account.     But, 

trhilsl  i  the  action,   arises  chiefly1  fraht  the  motive; 

if  reci  planatory/locuments  have  hitherto  appeared: 

i  loa  sii  .  i       i  barging  Sydney  with  the  sums  in  question,  a? 

of  his  •     The   ambassador,   indeed,   jn- 

.  that  having  hitherto  given  Sydney  no  more  money  than 

;  d,  he  had  by  no  means  satisfied  his  de- 

;   should  find  it  easy  to  engage  him  altogether  in  ins 

i..  e« !,  by  advancing  a  still  larger  sum.'' 

i 

'•'  If  Sydney  received  money  from  this  minister,  it  was  doubt- 

1       for  some   public  purpose,  as  he  is  understood  to  have  made 

sional  disbursements  among  his  own  inferior  partizans.     Even 

on  til      I        probable  view  of  the  subject  his  character  may  be  free 
from    stain;  unless  it  be  received  as  an  indisputable  maxim,  that 
in  resisting  (lie  oppression\of  an    arbitrary  government,   it  is  im- 
moral to  accept  of  foreign  aid.     In  the  general  conduct  of  nations, 
ir  has  rarely  happened,  that  the  best  purposes  have  been  effected, 
•.ions   of  the  pure   and   well   principled  alone  :  and    a 
v  should  not  be  too   harshly  censured,  if  m  en- 
deavouring  to    maintain    his  country's  freedom,    lie   occasionally 
•    ■  'it  for  or  derive  J  assistance,  from  less  disinterested  raid  in- 
uoue  minds."     P.  79. 

Mr.  Mendley  must  pardon  us  for  saying,  that  we  consider  the 
le  of  this  to  be  very  miserable  sophistry.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  case  of  Sydney,  and  that  of  the  mercenary  hire- 
ling, is  this ;  that  the  former  r<  ceived  money  to  assist  him  in  com- 
muting a  crime,  which  he  was  desirous  of  committing;  while  the 
other  perpetrates  it  merely  for  the  filthy  lucre's  sake.  If  Sjdaey 
may  be  acquitted  of  becoming  a  traitor  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a 
thousand  guineas,  lie  still  is  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  conspiring 
with  (he  enemy  of  his  country,  to  overthrow  its  government.  That 
the  demerit  of  any  action  arises  chiefly  from  the  motives  of  the 
agent,  we  never  can  admit:  on  the  contrary,  a  sounder  morality 
lies  us,  that  no  motive  can  possibly  justify  an  action.,  wu*eh 
j-  bad  m  itself.  Av.d  even  if  we  were  disposed  to  relax  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Meadley's  less  rigid  code  of  moral  obligation; 
We  should  certainly  never  allow,  that  a  wish  to  overthrow  the 
legitimate  government   under  which  we  live,  is  a  motive  surrTcI- 
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ently  good,  to  justify  the  treachery  of  .selling  ourselves  to  its 
natural  enemies.  Great  and  generous  minds  have  ever  held  it 
something  degrading  to  public  men  to  icceive  money  at  all  frohl 
a  foreign  power,  even  if  no  services  were  expected  in  re  urn: 
but  the  universal  consent  of  the  world  has  affixed  a  mark  of 
infamy  upon  him,  who  condescends  to  defile  his  hands  with 
the  bribes  of  an  enemy;  which  are  ever  given  upon  the 
condition,  either  expressed  or  implied,  of  aiding  the  designs  of 
that  enemy  upon  his  country.  Sydney  was  well  aware  that 
the  paltry  sums,  which  were  furnished  him  by  the  French  court, 
would  not  have  been  bestowed  but  as  the  price  of  treason. 
And,  if  to  the  guilt  of  receiving  them  on  such  terms,  he  added 
the  double  treachery  of  accepting  them  upon  the  score  of  in- 
fluence, which  he  knew  himself  not  to  possess:  or  for  sei vices, 
which  he  was  morally  certain  oi'  not  being  able  to  perform ; 
(vide  p.  180,  181,  182)  we  can  scarcely  find  words  strong 
enough  to  express  our  detestation  of  such  execrable  meanness. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  scene  of  Sydney's  life,  upon  which, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  his  fame  seems  entirely  to  have 
depended.  Had  he  been  left  to  the  common  course  of  nature, 
or  had  the  government  of  the  day  contented  itself  with  narrow- 
ly observing  his  conduct,  and  counteracting  his  designs ;  with- 
holding prosecution  unless  guilt  could  be  clearly  brought  home 
to  him,  he  might  have  sunk  into  his  grave  unhonoured  even  by 
a  party.  But  the  reputation,  which  his  life  and  actions  would 
never  have  earned  for  him,  his  prosecution  and  death  have  se- 
cured him;  and  little  as  we  have  been  hitherto  inclined  to  walk 
in  the  same  path  with  Mr.  Meadlcy,  we  shall  heartily  join  him 
in  his  reprobation  of  this  perversion  of  law  and  justice. 

,  It  is  certain  that  the  measures  and  conduct  of  Charles  the 
Second's  government  at  this  time,  were  such,  as  to  give  well 
founded  cause  for  alarm  or  disgust  to  every  lover  of  his  country 
and  its  constitution  :  and  the  character  of  his  successor,  whose 
arbitrary  principles  of  government  were  likely  to  be  rendered 
more  offensive,  oppressive,  and  dangerous  by  the  coldness  and 
cruelty  of  his  nature,  and  the  domineering  and  sanguinary  super- 
stition to  which  he  was  blindly  attached,  presented  a  most  dis- 
couraging and  gloomy  prospect.  But  though  good  and  wise 
men  saw  already  ample  reasons  for  apprehension,  and  lor  pre* 
paration  against  the  crisis  which  was  evidently  approaching;  yet 
their  minds  were  by  no  means  bent  upon  that  desperate  and 
illegal  measure,  which  Mr.  Mead  ley  would  caU  a  reaction ; 
and  the  temperate  manner  in  which  they  asserted  and  defended 
the  liberties  of  their  country,  in  the  succeeding-  reign,  shewed 
that  they  had  learned  wisdom  from  the  example  of  their  fa- 
thers; and  their  ability  and  firmness  enabled  them  to  save  their 
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country  ;it  once  from  the  mischiefs  of  an  arbitrary  government, 
;iik!  the  horrors  of  a  revolutionary  war. 

'flie  persons  however,  to  whom  Sydney  had  attached  himself, 
had  other  views.  The\  wore  none  ot  litem  inclined  to  cool  or 
moderate  measures;  and  he  himself  a  rigid  republican,  looking 
forward  to  the  le-establislunent  of  his  favourite  fortn  of  govem- 
niint  as  the  great  objeel  of  pursuit,  was.  known  to  be  do  advo- 
cate for  aiy  reform  short  of  that.     When  therefore, 

"  Some  tit'  his  party  proposed,  in  a  public  declaration  of  their 
objects,  to  express  a  wish  that  matters  might  be  happily  accom- 
modated," Sydney  boldly  observed  that,  "  when  wise  men  draw 
tlnir  swords  against  tluir  king,  they  lay  aside  the  thought  of 
treating  with  him."     P.  228. 

"  'I  he  intercourse  of  such  distinguished  men,"  says  our  author, 
"  could  not  long  escape  the  notice  of  a  jealous  government,  and 
was  calculated  to  excite  the  royal  vengeance  on  the  first  conve- 
nient pretence."     P.  229. 

To  a  certain  point  we  agree  with  him  :  the  strict  and  constant 
intercourse  of  men,  notoriously  hostile  to  the  established  form 
of  government;  some  of  whom  had  been  deeply  implicated  in 
the  late  rebellion,  and  were  well  known  to  be  not  onlv  willing 
to  join  in  any  similar  projects,  but  to  be  active  in  contriving  the 
mode  of  carrying  them  into  effect,  could  not  escape  the  notice 
of  any  vigilant  government;  and  must  have  induced  it  to  take 
all  just  and  legal  measures  for  self- defence.  How  far  rot/a /■ 
vengeance  may  have  been  excited,  we  have  little  means  of 
knowing;  it  is  certain  that  the  resentment  of  the  Duke  of 
York  was  strong  against  those  who  had  attempted  to  exclude 
him  from'  the  thrOne;  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
influence  was  employed  to  close  the  channels  of  mercy,  if  not 
to  impede  the  due  course  of  justice.  Enough  however  had 
hi  en  done  to  awaken  the  suspicions  and  fears  of  any  govern- 
ment; and  if  the  conduct  of  Sydney  and  his  associates  had 
been  wholly  disregarded,  it  would  have  argued  an  unpardonable 
neglect  of  the  great  trust  committed  by  the  constitution  to  the 
executive  power. 

Whether  the  Rye  Mouse  Plot  bad  any  other  foundation  than 
the  loose  talking  of  desperate  men,  who,  if  they  bad  possessed 
skill  to  contrive,  wanted  not  a  will  to  execute  any  scheme  of 
rebellion  or  assassination;  or  whether,  if  it  was  seriously  in- 
tended at  any  time,  to  have  put  such  a  plan  into  execution, 
Svdney  had  any  knowledge  of  it,  or  concern  in  it;  it  is  not 
our  business  to  enquired  The  evidence  is  most  perplexed,  and 
defective;'  and  proves  no  more  than  that  there  were  many 
disaffected  men,  ripe  for  the  most  daring  mischief,  who  looked 
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up  to  Sydney,  and  his  noble  associates-,  as  persons,  who, 
from  their  known  hostility  to  the  reigniug  family,  and  the  go- 
vernment, might  be  supposed  ready  to  favour  and  support 
them  in  their  treasons.  It  is  however  certain,  that  the  attempt 
to  make  good  the  charge  of  high  treason  against  Sydney  com- 
pletely failed  ;  and  the  whole  trial  was  most  disgraceful  to  all 
concerned  in  it,  and  has  affixed  a  stain  upon  the  judicial  cha- 
racter of  that  day,  which  never  can  be  effaced. 

Mr.  Meadley's  account  of  the  trial  seems  to  be  generally 
clear  and  authentic :  he  mentions  indeed  two  circumstances, 
which,  as  they  are  not  supported  by  sufficient  evidence^  should 
not  have  been  introduced  as  undoubted  facts. 

The  character  of  Jefferies  is  already  sufficiently  known  and 
detested  ;  it  was  there  lore  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  blacken 
it  still  more:  and  as  he  has  no  authority  but  that  of  Sydney 
himself,  who  could  not  have  been  personally  acquainted  with 
the  facts,  for  asserting  that  Jefferies  consulted  with  theer>v\n 
lawyers  on  the  means  of  compassing  his  death;  or  that  he 
followed  the  jury  out  of  court,  and  instructed  them  as  to  the 
verdict  they  were  to  give;  it  became  an  impartial  biographer  to 
disregard  such  stories,  instead  of  embodying  them  with  hia 
work,  as  of  equal  authenticity  with  the  rest  of  his  narrative. 

The  observations  with  which  Mr.  Meadley  concludes  his  re- 
lation of  Sydney's  catastrophe,  oblige  us,  however  unwilling^ 
once  more  to  have  recourse  to  the  language  of  censure :  they 
are  indeed  marked  by  the  same  party  spirit,  to  which  we  have 
already  so  often  had  occasion  to  object.  After  detailing  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  parliament  on  the  bill  for  reversing  Sydney's  at- 
tainder, he  proceeds  thus. 

"  The  history  of  this  infamous  transaction  is  indelibly  implanted 
in  the  public  mind;  and  held  out  by  every  judicious  patriot,  as  a 
caution  to  all  wicked  rulers,  that,  however  successful  in  their  san-> 
guinary  projects,  the  day  of  retribution  may  arrive;  and  as  a  con-« 
eolation  to  each  desponding  friend  of  public  freedom,  that,  how- 
ever unfortunate  for  the  moment,  few  well  directed  efforts  are  en- 
tirely lost." 

Before  we  read  tins  paragraph  we  really  had  indulged  a  hope 
that  the  striking  lesson,  which  Sydney's  fate  so  forcibly  suggests^ 
Would  not  have  been  overlooked  by  his  biographei  :  and  that 
instead  of  a  erambe  repetita  of  wicked  rulers,  desponding 
friends  of  freedom,  See.  which  would  better  suit  the  conclusion 
of  a  school  boy's  theme,  than  the  pages  of  a  philosophical  bio- 
grapher, We  should  have  been  gratified  by  some  of  those  moral 
reflections,  which  such  an  event  may  naturally  be  supposed  to 
excite  in  a  virtuous  mind. 

We  cannot  however  retrain   from  suggesting  a  little  alteration 
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in  his  language,  which,  in  our  opinion,  would  furnish  a  sentence' 
much  more  B|  plicable  to  the  subject,  more  consonant  with 
truth,  and  more  rdada'ed  to  convej  useful  instruction  to  his 
readers'  mind.  We  should  pi  op  se  to  read  it  thus.  The  his- 
tory  of  this  transaction  should  be  indeliblx  implanted  on  the 
public  mind  ;  and  «  hile  it  excites  a  fi  eling  <>f  abhorrence  at  (he 
ini.mo  which  characterized  the  actors  in  r,  may  it  also  be  held 
out  by  every  j  idicious  patriot  as  a  caution  to  all  wicked  dema- 
gogues, thai  however  successful  in  thi  j-  sanguinary  projects 
{ny  a  time,  the  day  <  f  retribution  will  arrive;  and  the  contusion 
of  law,  the  perversion  of  justice,  and  the  <!:  basement  of  mo- 
rals, which  their  own  conduct  has  principally  contributed  to 
produce,  will  in  tlu-ir  turn  be  employed  to  work  the  destruction 
of  their  contrive  rs-,  by  agents,  as  wicked,  but  more  fortunate 
or  powerful  than  themselves.  It  may  also  be  a  COiisolaliOU  to 
those,  who  sicken  at  the  recital  of  the  calamities,  which  these 
pretended  friends  of  public  freedom  wantonly  bring  upon  theijr 
country,  to  know  that, 

"  they  but  teach 

BToody  instructions,  which  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventors  :  this  evenhanded  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice 
To  our  own  lips."     Macbeth. 

This  is  a  lesson,  which,  though  we  feel  none  of  that  "  inve- 
teracy of  tory  prejudice,"  of  which  Mr.  Mead  ley  speaks,  fp. 
S86,)  nor  have  the  slightest  desire  to  assault  the  fame  of  Sydney, 
such  as  it  is,  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  strongly  incul- 
cated by  his  trial  and  condemnation.  And  while  we  have  fully 
participated  in  those  warm  feelings  of  abhorrence,  which  it  has 
called  forth  from  every  lover  of  justice ;  we  have  at  the  same 
time  been  irresistibly  remiw.led  that,  the  doctrine  of  accumulated 
and  constructive  treasons,  which  was  employed  to  produce  his 
conviction,  was  first  brought  forward  at  the  equally  iniquitous 
trial  of  lord  Strafford  by  the  great,  promoters  of  that  very  cause, 
in  which  Sidney  was  actively  engaged  from  his  youth;  and  tor 
which  he  scrupled  not  to  declare  that  he  considered  himself  a 
martyr. 

Mr.  Meadfev  has  evidently  drawn  the  character  of  his  hero 
con  amoic,  and  we  use  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  his  partia- 
lities, though  we  must  be  excused  from  sympathizing  in  them. 

"  The  name  of  Algernon  Sydney  has  been  long  illustrious  in 
the  annals  of  his  country,  and  revered  among  the  friends  of  free- 
dom, as  the  champion,  and  martyr,  of  their  cause.  In  vain  have 
the  apologists  of  courtly  crimes  endeavoured  to  traduce  his  cha- 
racter, aud  to  bring  public  virtue  into  discredit,  hy  impeaching  the 
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•  rectitude  of  his  designs.  Though  prejudice  and  delusion  might 
anevail  for  a  moment,  the  atrocious  calumnies  were  soon  exposed ; 
for  the  more  minutely  his  conduct  i$  investigated,  the  more  free 
will  it  he  found,  from  every  selfish  stain." 

Our  readers  are  aware  of  the  meaning  of  Mr  Meadley's  lan- 
guage. *'  The.  friends  of  freedom,"  are  a  past.,  of  which  the 
country  has  heard  much,  and  we  believe  -known  quite  enough. 
The  freedom,  to  which  they  are  friendly,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  would  establish  it,  are  both  very- justly  appreciated ; 
and  though  we  have  little  doubt  that  lliey  are  right  in  revering 
the  untie -of  Algernon  Sydney,  as  the  champion  and  martyr  of 
their  cause ;  as  we  have  not  the  slightest  ambition  to  be  reckoned 
of  their  company,  so  we  must  declare  ourselves  no  parties  to 
the  veneration  which  they  pay  to  then-  idol.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  no  "  apologists  for  courtly  crimes,"  nor  have  we  any 
pleasure  in  "  traducing  his  character."  The  crimes  of  a  court, 
are  to  us  as  odious  as  the  crimes  of  an  individual,  and  .-hall  be 
as  strongly  reprobated  ;  but  we  are  not  of  the  number  of  those, 
who  see  no  vices  but  in  governors,  no  virtues  but  in  their  oppo- 
nents. We  boldly  avow  our  impeachment  of  the  rectitude  of 
Sydney's  designs,;  because  we  have  been  taught  by  Samuel 
the  prophet,  that  in  the  sight  of  God  "  rebellion  is  as 
the  sin  <jf  witchcraft,  and  stubbornness  as  idolatry :"  and 
it  is  our  firm  belief,  that  nothing  is  so  sure  to  bring 
public  virtue  into  discredit,  as  to  impute  to  every  loyal  and  in- 
trepid servant  of  his  prince,  motives  of  base  self-interest,  or 
servile  adulation,  and  to  deck  out  every  factions  demagogue  in 
•the  trappings  and  integrity  of  patriotism.  Notwithstanding  the 
acknowledged  fact  of  his  being  in  the  pay  of  his  country's  worst 
enemy,  Sydney's  character  may  have  been  free  from  every 
settlor  stum  ;  he  may  not  have  laboured  for  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment, be  may  have  acted  under  delusion,  but  his  actions  were 
deeply  criminal;  the  calamities  of  his  country,  the  desiiuction  of 
the  constitution,  the  guilt  of  rebellion  and  of  regicide  hang 
upon  his  head,  and  though  he  was  at  last  put  to  death  unjustly, 
yet  loyalty,  virtue,  and  leligiou  forbid  us  to  iauk  him  wiih  the 
heroes  or  the  patriots  of  history. 

We  are  little  dispo-ed  to  inquire  into  the  private  character 
of  Sydney,  our  notice  therefore  of  Mr.  Meadley's  remarks  on 
this  subject  shall  he  brief.  We  are  told  of  the  u  sweetu  -ss  of 
nature  much  noticed  in  his  early  years,  and  to  be  traced  m  his 
subsequent  progress;"  at  the  same  time  it  is  allowed,  that  "  he 
was  iiascible,  tenacious,  and  impatient  of  contradiction  or  con- 
trou!."  (p.  288.)  We  attempt  not  to  reconcile  these  state- 
ments. From  the  little  that  is  k  o*n  of  S\  dney's  private  con- 
duct we  should  infer,  that  he  was  not  an  amiable  man.       ''  e 
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feeling  complaints  of  bia   father,  shew  tliat  he  was  deficient  in 
personal   attentions  to  him,  and  in  respect  lor  his  advice  and 

(•pinion-. 

"  After  TOU  had  Kit  mi- sick,  solitary,  and  sad  at  Penshurst ; 
and  thftt  you  had  resolved  to  undertake  the  employment,  wherein 
you  had  lately  been  ;  you  neither  came  to  give  a  farewell,  nor  did 
bo  much  as  tend  one  to  me,  but  only  writ  a  wrangling  letter  o* 
two  about  money,  &c.  and  though  before  and  after  your  going 
out  of  England  you  writ  to  divers  other  persons  ;  the  first  letter 
that  I  received  from  you  was  dated,  as  1  remember,  on  the  13th 
pf  September."  (Earl  of  Leicester  to  Al.  Sydney,  Appendix, 
p  $20.)  "  You  must  give  me  leave  to  remember,  of  how  little 
weigh!  my  opinions  and  counsels  have  been  with  you,  and  how  un- 
friendly you  have  rejected  those  exhortations  and  admonitions, 
which,  in  much  affection  and  kindness,  I  have  given  you  upon 
many  occasions,  and  in  almost  every  thing,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  that  hath  concerned  you  ;  and  this  you  may  think  sufficient 
to  discourage  me  from  putting  my  advices  into  the  like  danger.'' 
(Same  letter,  A  pp.  p.  332.) 

We  are  to  remember  that  this  father  was  ever  most  kind  and 
indulgent;  that  he  had  shewn  a  more  than  ordinary  affection  tor 
Sydney,  as  lord  Lisle's  letter  proves,  (A pp.  p.  3  If),)  and  yet 
this  is  the  return  made  by  a  man  whose  "heart/'  says  Mr. 
Meadley,  "was  alive  to  every  tender  sympathy,  and  vibrating 
with  the  most  exquisite  feelings."  (P.  '288. )  If  we  wished  to 
enter  upon  the  subject,  we  might  also  say  a  word  upon  that 
commendation,  with  which  Mr.  Meadley  records  Sydney's 
attentions  to  lady  Stiangford,  for  the  following  passage  in  the 
letter  from  lord  Leicester,  already  quoted,  might  reasonably 
suggest  a  doubt,  whether  it  was  really  deserving  of  eulogium. 

"  I  have  little  to  say  to  your  complaints  of  your  sister  Strang- 
ibrd's  unequal  returns  to  your  affection  and  kindness  ;  but  that  I 
am  sorry  for  it,  and  that  you  are  well  enough  served  for  bestowing 
so  much  of  your  care  where  it  was  not  due,  and  neglecting  them 
to  whom  it  was  due;  and  1  hope  you  will  be  wiser  hereafter." 
(A pp.  p.  325.) 

Our  opinion  of  Sydney's  political  character  has  been  already 
sufficiently  given  in  the  course  of  this  article:  of  his  religion 
Mr.  Meadley  himself  shall  speak. 

**  Regarding  religion  solely  as  a  divine  philosophy,  Sydney 
placed  no  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  external  forms.  lie  was  a 
firm  believer  in  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Deity  ;  in  the 
truth  and  obligations  of  the  Christian  Scheme:  but  he  was  averse 
to  public  worship,  and  to  every  description  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluence  in   the   state.      Jtfe    was  devoid    of   all   intolerance   and 
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bigotry,  where  religion  alone  was  concerned,  and  his  aversion  to 
popery,  was  chiefly  grounded  on  its  supposed  connection  with 
arbitrary  power."     (P.  296.) 

If  Mr.  Meadley  thinks  that  this  will  recommend  his  hero  to 
the  approbation  of  the  world,  we  shall  be  content  to  leave  it 
to  work  its  .effect.  .But  we  think  that  the  public  have  heard 
enough  of  philosophy,  to  know  that  it  is  something  different  from 
Religion ;  and  reflecting  men  will  not  easily  allow,  that  he  who 
is  averse  to  public  worship,  which  God  has  expressly  com- 
manded; and  who  places  no. reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  external 
forms,  two  of  which,  called  by  Christians  sacraments,  Christ 
himself  ordained;  can  be  a  firm  believer,  or  at  least  aright 
believer  in.  the  truth  and  obligations  of  the  Christian  scheme- 

Sydney's  merits  as  a  writer  we  are  not  disposed  to  discuss. 
]f  his  discourses  concerning  government  were  ever  "  regarded 
as  a  precious  legacy  to  his  country,  and  one  of  the  noblest 
efforts  of  the  human  mind,  as  a  work  that  could  never  be  loo 
much  valued  and  read,"  (p.  '298,)  that  time  is  long  since  gone 
by  ;  -and  far  be  it  from  us  to  recall  them  from  that  oblivion, 
to  which  they  are  silently,  and.  in  our  opinion,  justly  consigned. 

The  awful  experience  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  suffi- 
ciently shewn  the  folly  and  the  danger  of  an  attempt  to  reduce 
such  abstract  theories  to  practice;  and  we  are  not  at  all  appre- 
hensive, that  even  the  labours  of  Mr.  Meadley  will  occasion 
"  a  reaction"  in  the  public  mind  in  their  favour.  We  trust  that 
there  will  lo.ng  remain,  in  this  country  good  sense  enough  to 
detect  the  errors  of  Sydney's  principles;  and  energy  enough  in 
its  laws  to  defeat  and  punish  the  imitators  of  his  conduct. 

Alter  the  specimens  which  have  been  already  given  of  the 
tone  and  temper  in  which  this  volume  is  written,  our  readers 
will  not  }>e  surprised  to  find  the  author  speaking  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  16.88  in  terms  which  the  wise  and  temperate  actors  in 
that  difficult  crisis  would  not  have  dared  to  use.  He  tells  us  that, 
"  originating  in  consultations  like  those  of  Sydney  and  his  asso- 
ciates, it  afforded  a  practical  illustration  of  his  maxims,  in  the 
expulsion  of  a  tyrant  from  the  throne."  (P.  '2<S<2  )  Surely  no 
language  could  more  fully  prove,  either  his  ignorance  of  the  real 
views  and  intentions  of  the  illustrious  patriots,  who  planned  and 
accomplished  this  great  event;  or  his  determination  to  distort 
facts,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  that,  as  a  practical  enforce- 
ment of  those  principles  of  government,  to  which  they  most 
studiously  avoided  recurring.  Nothing  could  be  more  unlike 
"  the  consultations  of  Sydney  and  his  associates,"  than  those 
which  preceded  and  produced  the  Revolution ;  nothing  could 
be  farther  from  u  a  practical  illustration  of  his  maxims/  than 
its  result.     So  faf   were   the  great  leaders  of   that   day  from 
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venturing  upon  any  measures,  which  can  justly  be  stiled  "the 
expulsion  ol  b  tyrant  from  his  throne,"  that  it  is  a  notorious 
j.i.  t  ilnt,  had  the  attempts  to  work  upon  the  pusillanimity  of 
. I. nut-,  and  induce  him  to  quit  the  kingdom,  tailed  of  effect, 
the  whole  project  would  have  been  abandoned in  despair.  .And 
when  he  did  retire,  and  leave  the  throne  vacant,  the  greatest 
possible  care  was  taken  to  shew  that,  Far  from  being  expelled, 
hi  had  abdicated,  and  r<  luced  the  nation  to  die  necessity  of 
appointing  a  successor:  that  no  precedent  migbl  be  drawn  from 
this  extraordinary  case  in  favour  of  a  deposing  power  inherent 
in  the  people  ;  win.  h  these  great  statesmen  knew  to  be  no  more 
compatible  with  fact  or  reason,  than  it  is  with  the  principle  a 
of  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Meadley's  attachment  to  the  principle?;  and  public  charac- 
tii  ol  Mr.  Fox  has  induced  him,  with  very  little  judgment,  to 
adopt  that  unguarded  language,  which  the  heat  of  debate,  or 
the  intemperance  of  a  tavern  dinner,  are  reported  to  have  drawn 
from  that  statesman.  We  rind  him  therefore,  gravely  staling  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  "  resistance  had"  in  Sydney's  time  "  be- 
come a  matter  of  prudence,  rather  than  of  morality  ;"  (p.  2-8.) 
and  that  "  James  the  Second  was  publicly  cashiered  for  his 
misconduct."     (P.  282.) 

We  wish  Mr.  Meadley  to  recollect,  that  these  two  expressions 
by  no  means  added  to  the  fame  or  character  of  Mr.  Fo\,  from 
whom  tiny  are  borrowed;  that  even  his  friends  are  believed 
secretly  to  have  wished,  that  he  had  never  used  them;  and  that 
the  best  which  they  could  say  in  his  defence  was,  that  they 
dropped  from  him  in  the  heat  and  torrent  of  his  eloquence, 
and  were  therefore  not  to  be  too  severely  scrutinized,  as  the 
deliberate  dictates  of  his  judgment,  or  the  settled  opinions 
of  his  mind.  We  wish  him  also  to  consider  that,  even  if 
they  were  so,  it  would  be  well  for  his  reputation  that  they 
w  re  forgotten  :  for  the  first  is  as  inconsistent  with  sound  reason 
a  id  good  morals,  as  the  latter  is  irreconcileable  to  the  truth  of 
history.  That  which  is  in  itself  immoral,  can  never  be  justified 
by  any  change  of  circumstances.  If  resistance  to  lawful  au- 
thority is  wrong  in  itself,  (and  that  it  is  so,  in  the  unqualified 
sense  in  which  Mr.  Meadley  always  uses  the  term,  we  have 
already  sufficiently  shewn)  then  no  accidents  can  alter  its  cha- 
racter; and  to  reduce  it  to  a  mere  question  of  prudence,  is  to 
adopt  the  morals  of  the  highwayman,  who  determines  upon 
the  propriety  of  assaulting  the  innocent  traveller  by  calculating 
the  chances  of  detection.  As  for  the  republican  jargon  of 
cashiering  kings,  we  have  always  considered  it  to  have  been 
used  by  Mr.  Fox  merely  ad  captandum:  as  such,  it  was  cer- 
tainly well  suited  to  the  meridian  of  a  tavern;  being  level  tq 
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the  intellects,  and  flattering  to  the  passions  of  the  low  and 
vulgar  reformists,  wh  >  flourish  in  such  an  atmosphere;  but  it 
was  as  certainly  utterly  unworthy  the  talents,  the  attainments) 
the  political  knowledge  of  Mr.  Fox. 

It  is  indeed  one  of  those  sentiments,  which  degraded  the 
man  whoa*  Providence  had  fitted  for  a  great  statesman,  into  a 
mere  factions  declaimer;  which  ranked  him  among  the  enemies 
of  all  that  is  honourable,  virtuous,  and  wise;  and  made  every 
good  and  moderate  man  his  opponent,  from  a  regard  to  duty,  an  i 
ev;nto  personal  safety*  How  far  it  is  discreet  or  prudent  to 
adopt  the  mos  offensive  of  a  party  orator's  sentiments,  as  his 
own;  to  introduce  them  into  a  grave  work;  and  endeavour  to 
record  them,  as  the  convictions  of  his  cool  unbiassed  reason,  we. 
shall  leave  Mr.  Meadley  to  determine.  Of  this  we  are  ourselves 
convinced,  that  the  language  which  the  heat-of  debate  would  not 
palliate  in  Mr.  Fox,  will  scarcely  be  excused  as  the  deliberate 
opinions  of  the  Biographer;  and  that  if  Mr.  Meadley  aspires 
to  the  honourable  title  of  a  just,  impartial,  and  candid  historian 
will  do  well  in  future  to  divest  his  mind  of  party  Feeling's,  and  to 
:uoid  decking  out  his  pages  with  the  cast  off  expressions  oi 
party  declamation. 
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Art.  7-  Hulsean  Prize  Dissertation  on  the  Magi.  JBi/  John 
Clarke  Franks,  of  Trinity  College.  3:;.  8vo.  99  pp.  Cam- 
bridge, Duightoh.     London,  Longman.     1814. 

We  know  of  no  prize  in  either  of  our  Universities,  which  has, 
during  the  very  few  years  which  have  elapsed  since  its  establish- 
ment, produced  so  many  creditable  specimens  of  theological  re- 
rch.  The  dissertation  before  us  is  by  no  means  inferior  even 
lie  best  of  its  predecessors.  It  is  neither  a  flowery  essay  nor 
a  pompous  declamation,  hut  a  series  of  well-digested  thoughts, 
and  able  observation  on  a  .subject  of  much  interest  to  the  bibli- 
cal scholar.  The  arrangement  is  exceedingly  good,  and  the 
learning  displayed  upon  the  different  points  which  are  fairly 
within  the  view  of  the  subject,  is  various  and  extensive;  the  au- 
thorities cited  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  labour  of  its  author 
and  to  his  judgment  in  selection.  Upon  the  whole  we  do  not 
know  a  better  precis  of  all  the  widely  scattered  information  which 
is  to  be  discovceri  upon  tbis  subject,  aud  we  can  recommend  it 
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to  our  readers  not  only  as  a  creditable  prize,  but  us  an  ;ible  and 
an  useful  treatise  upon  tin;  curioua  and  important  point  upon 
which  it  treats.  Mr-  Franks  lias  divided  Ins  matter  into  live 
chapters.  In  the  first  In-  treats  upon  the  description  of  persons 
designated  by  the  term-Magi,  upon  the  country  from  wbeuce'tbey 
came,  and  of  the  curious  traditions,  .extant  respecting  them.— 
The  second  is  dedicated  to  the  consideration^*'  the  nature  of  the 
heaven!)  Btur  which  guided  them,  and  of  the.  reason  why  the 
Mam  fcStoem<  d  it  an  intiiiialion  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  The 
third  chapter  treats  of  the  date,  with  respect  to  the  birth  of 
Clnist,  of  the  appearance  of  the  star,  and  the  arrival  at  Bethle- 
hem. In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  a  very  ingenious  palli- 
ation of  the  cruelty  of  Herod  is  adduced. 

"  The  cruel  decree  of  Herod  for  the  murder  of  the  infants  at 
Bethlehem,  included,  as  stated  by  St.  .Matthew,  those  «to  J»iT6t>«  *} 
ualJiifv, — Our  authorized  version,  in  company  with  many  biblical 
critics  translates  this  as  if  every  infant  in  Bethlehem,  that  had  not 
commenced  its  third  year,  were  butchered  by  the  soldiers  of  He- 
rod. We  recoil  with  horror  at  the  mention  of  a  massacre  so  inhu- 
man and  undistinguishing.  Acquainted  as  we  are  with  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  Jewish  tyrant,  we  would  fain  here  endeavour  to  soften 
the  deep  die  of  so  sanguinary  a  deed,  and  rejoice  to  find  that  the 
testimony  of  inspiration  against  him  does  not  accuse  him  of  a  crime 
so  heinous.  The  word  hnnt  is  undoubtedly  ambiguous;  and  i* 
not  only  used  to  signify  that  which  has  completed  its  second  year, 
but  that  also  which  is  beginning  it.  This  double  sense  given  by 
Hesychtus  and  Phavorinus,  who.  explain  it  as  signifying  that 
which  lives  ii  oXov  tSv  trovt,  is  also  proved  from  the  usage  of  Aris- 
totle *.  Thus  we  are  not  necessitated  to  suppose  that  Herod  ex- 
tended his  murders  beyond  those  who  had  completed  their  first 
ye  ir."     P.  73. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  an  account  is  given  of  those  circum- 
stances which  happened  subsequently  to  the  arrival  of  the  Magi 
at  Bethlehem.  These  were  scarcely  of  sufficient  interest  to  de- 
mand a  chapU  r  for  themselves ;  a  very  sensible  observation, 
however,  of  the  author,  occurs  upon  that  species  of  mystical  re- 
finement in  criticism,  which  was  at  one  time  so  much  in  vogue. 

"  Another  mysticism,  of  a  nature  somewhat  remarkable,  has 
also  been  introduced  into  this  same  verse.  The  Evangelist  states, 
that  tire  Magi  "  found  the  child  with  Mary  his  mother."  It  has 
been  remarked  upon  these  words  with  wonderful  subtibly  by  com- 
mentators of  some  note,  that  this  was  so  ordered  by  the  over-ru- 
ling* providence  of  God,  in  order  that  Joseph  might  not  be  sup- 
posed by  them  to  be  the  real  father  of  Jesus,  Now  from  the 
words  of  St.. Matthew  jusf  quoted,. to  deny  the  presence  of  Jo- 
seph, seems  an  inference  scarcely  warrantable.  But  the  endea- 
vour 
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•our  thence  to  deduce  a  doctrine,  which,  resting  on  a  true  and  so- 
id  foundation,  needs  not  the  assistance  of  such  fanciful  criticism, 

can  answer  no  other  end,  than  give  to  its  enemies  an   occasion  of 

cavil  and  ridicule.     P.  89. 

The  conclusion,  "which  sums  up  the  evidence,  and  considers 
the  instruction  to  be  deduced  from  the  whole,  is  well  put  toge- 
ther, but  we  wish  that  the  last  paragraph  had  been  omitted,  as 
the  quotation  from  Bishop  Porteus,  with  which  it  concludes, 
is  by  no  means  happy,  and  we  do  not  like  the  idea  that  u  this 
feeble  penis  utterly  unable  to  do  justice  to  the  subject."  This 
is  as  much  out  of  taste  as  it  is  out  of  truth  :  this  "  feeble  j>en," 
has  written  a  very  good  and  creditable  essay,  which  has  beta 
justly  honoured  with  a  prize ;  the  least  therefore  that  we  can  say 
of  such  sort  of  complaints  is,  that  they  are  wholly  unnecessary. 

Art.  8.  Hints  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  on 
the  present  relaxed  State  of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline.  Svo. 
40  pp.     llivingtons.      IS  14. 

We  do  not  consider  that  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  is  an 
enemy  to  the  established  Church,  or  a  friend  to  any  other  sys- 
tem of  religious  worship;  we  esteem  him  to  be  a  man,  as  his 
writings  shew,  of  a  snarling  and  peevish  temper  of  mind,  which 
seems  to  delight  in  the  errors  attendant  on  every  human  estab- 
lishment, for  the  pleasure  of  developing  and  exposing  them. 
He  has  collected  within  the  space  of  a  few  pages  a  number  of 
insulated  instances  of  neglect  in  the  clergy,  and  of  abuses  which 
have  crept  into  the  performance  of  religious  worship ;  but  with 
all  the  cowardice  of  a  snarler,  he  conceals,  in  most  cases,  those 
names,  by  which  alone  we  might  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the 
justice  of  the  charge.  In  a  certain  cathedral,  in  a  certain  parish, 
in  a  certain  church,  he  informs  us,  that  the  duty  is  neglected, 
the  service  is  profaned,  or  the  minister  disgraced.  These  ge- 
neral charges  savour  more  of  malignity  than  of  a  desire  to  re- 
form or  amend.  We  may  judge  of  the  author's  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  where  he  urges  a  strong  objection  against 
the  consecration  of  a  Bishop  of  London  on  a  Sunday ;  had 
he  consulted  our  Ordinal  he  would  have  learnt  that  to  give  the 


*  "  Hist.  Anim.  lib.  ix.  5.  He  says,  that  Stags,  when  they  be- 
come £h:1sk;,  first  have  horns ;  which  is  known  to  happen  to  them 
in  the  early  part  of  their  second  year.  In  another  place,  stating 
that  they  cast  their  horns  vearly,  he  says,  that  they  begin  a-n-h 
3js7oi.c,  recovering  them  ™  Tpila  st«. — The  word  docs  not  elsewhere 
occur  in  Scripture. — See  Sir  Norton  Knatchbull's  Annotations,  iu 
locum." 

2  greater 
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great*!  solemnity  t(»  this  sncfed  service  the  venerable  compilers 
of  our  Litany  have  specially  directed  that  it  shall  "  always  be 
performed  on  some  Sunday  or  holy-day. 

(  H  ln->  ideas  on  the  subject  of  holy  orders,  which  he  appears 
to  consider  as  nothing  more  than  a  call  to  the  bar,  or  to  anj 
other  profession  which  may  be  relinquished  whenever  interest  or 
fani  require,  we  ma\  judge  by  the  following  paragraph. 

"  Ii*  men,  with  failings  Datura]  or  acquired,  are  improperly  ad* 
mitted  into  the  church,  and  justice  requires  (which  I  know  not  how 
to  allow)  th.-!'  kh<  >■  should  continue  in  it,  especially  if  their  conduct 
has  been  good,  part  of  their  incomes  should  be  applied  to  the  re- 
muneration of  lit  substitutes  to  supply  their  places.  There  appears 
to  be  no  more  hardship  in  requiring  a  clergyman,  who  is  incapable 
of  discharging  his  duty  properly,  to  withdraw,  than  men  in  other 
professions,  who  have  no  claim  to  emolument  (unless  after  long 
servitude,  and  at  a  late  period  of  life)  for  duties  they  are  unable 
to  perform.  Of  such  serious  effect  is  this  evil  of  incompetence  in 
the  clergy,  that  many  churches  have  suffered  great  diminutions  in 
their  congregations  in  consequence  of  it:  those  of  St  Mary  at 
Lambeth,  St.  Mary  at  Neivington,  Durtford  in  Kent,  &c.  &c.  will 
be  found  among  the  number.  '  Reading,  without  being  heard 
(says  an  old  divine),  and  also  confused  and  indistinct  reading,  is  a 
gradual  approach  to  the  reading  in  an  unknown  tongue.' 

"  You  wih  see  the  great  object  of  this  letter  has  been,  to  eall 
the  attention  of  some  of  our  Bishops  to  the  state  and  condition  of 
their  dioceses,  and  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  necessity  of 
visiting  them  more  frequently  than  heretofore,  taking  care  to  pro- 
vide faithful  and  active  substitutes  to  supply  their  places  when  ab- 
sent ;  and,  in  short,  to*  remind  their  Lordships  of  certain  duties, 
which  other  avocations  may  have  caused  them  to  forget.  Without 
such  visitations  or  reports,  we  can  never  expect  the  inferior  clergy 
to  be  much  more  exemplary  than  they  have  been."     P.  33. 

In  a  note  subjoined  to  this  last  sentence,  he  accuses  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  of  never  having  visited  his  clergy  more  than 
once  since  his  translation  lo  the  see ;  implying  by  this  accusa- 
'ion,  that  his  Lordship  has  wholly  neglected  the  duties  of  his 
diocese.  If  all  his  charges  are  stated  with  no  more  candour, 
and  founded  upon  no  better  ground  than  this,  the  clergy  need 
not  be  alarmed  for  the  credit  of  the  Church.  The  author  ought 
to  have  known,  or  if  he  had  known,  to  have  stated,  that  in  no 
diocese  are  the  clergy  so  regularly  visited,  as  the  Chancellor,  ac- 
cording to  immemorial  custom,  visits  the  clergy  every  year  in 
the  place  and  with  the  authority  of  the  Bishop,  who  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  a  comparatively  smail  diocese,  affording  the 
greatest  facility  of  communication  or  complaint.  He  has  forgot 
to  state  (hat  the  Bishop  confirms,  in  every  principal  parish  in 

his 
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his  diocese,  every  two  or  three  years,  which  is  in  fact  as  much 
a  visitation  of  the  clergy  as  if  he  regularly  held  his  court.  So 
much  fjr  this  author's  faculty  of  misrepresentation. 

At  the  same  time  we  doubt  not  but  that  certain  abuses  in 
some  of  his  certain  churches  Ho  really  exist,  perhaps  even  to 
the  most  gratifying  extent.  We  must  however  mortify  him  a 
little  in  return,  by  expressing  our  strong  conviction  of  the  im- 
perious necessity  of  a  reformation.  As  lovers,  as  friends  of  our 
English  Church,  we  are  not  disposed  to  connive  at  such  abuses, 
we  can  call  with  a  voice  more  powerful  than  the  snarl  or  peevish 
malignity,  upon  those  within  whose  jurisdiction  th  y  happen,  to 
come  forward  and  apply  the  due  remedies  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline. Let  the  accusation  be  first  referred  to  the  proper  tri- 
bunal, with  the  proper  specification  of  names  and  places ;  and 
if  due  cognizance  is  not  taken  of  the  charge,  then  let  it  be 
brought  in  its  proper  shape  before  the  public.  We  approve  not 
of  the  garbled  statements  and  anonymous  accusations  of  ano- 
nymous personages  by  an  anonymous  author. 

Never  were  the  body  of  the  clergy  more  animated  and 
zealous  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  than  at  the  present 
moment :  long  may  they  continue  faithful  ministers  of  the 
Gospel ;  they  owe  it  to  themselves,  to  their  country,  and 
to  their  God.  There  are  still  a  few  among  the  clergy,  as  among 
every  other  body  of  men,  to  whom  some  other  stimulus  must 
be  applied ;  if  upon  these  the  fear  of  shame  and  exposure 
should  so  far  operate  as  to  recall  them  to  a  sense  of  their  neg- 
lected duties,  and  to  deter  them  from  similar  offences  hereafter, 
we  shall  not  regret  that  such  a  pamphlet  as  the  present  has  been 
published.  The  clergy  cannot  be  too  narrowly  watched  in  the 
discharge  of  their  sacred  office,  and  fortun  «tely  for  them,  they 
will  ever  find  a  number  of  malignant  spirits,  who  through  pure 
love  of  reproach,  will  eagerly  drag  every  error  into  public  no- 
tice. Tlus  race  of  crea  ures  we  consider  to  be  far  from  useless 
in  the  present  state  of  human  nature,  for  though  diity  and  dis- 
gusting in  themselves,  like  their  fellow  reptile  the  toad,  they 
cleanse  and  purify  the  reservoir  of  waters  in  which  they 
are  cast. 

Art.  9«  Family  Instructor,  or  a  regular  Course  of  Scrip- 
tural Readings,  by  J.  Watkms,  L.L.D.  3  vols.  12mo. 
Hatchard.      lb  14. 

The  author  has  assigned  a  scriptural  subject  to  everv  day 
in  the  year,  and  has  accompanied  it  with  suitable  explanation* 
and  reflections.  Those  in  t lie  two  first  volumes  are  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  Prophets,  while  the  third  volume  is 
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dedicated  entirely  to  die  New.     Upon  some  of  these  Dr.  Waf-»  v- 
km.s  has  expatiated  with  good  sense  and  well  directed  zeal,  while 
upon  oth<  is  iln  re  is  too  great  a  tendency  both  in  sentiment  and 
it\K   to  what  is  usually  denominated  "  cant."     We  also  object 
to  the  K<  oeral  neglect  of  all  exhortation  upon  Christian  duties;  , 
die  Senuou  on  the  Mount,  for  instance,  is  passed  over  in  only  I 
|hree  short  chapters;    besides  which,  they  are  very  little  to  the 
purpose.      It  surely  cannot  be  conformable  to  the  plan  of  a  man  | 
who  professes  to  present  the  reader  with  a  Christian  manual,  or 
general   reflections  upon  the  most  striking  parts  in   the   holy 
{Scriptures,  to  make  so  glaring  an  omission.     It  seems  to  be  wil- 
fully kept  out  of  view  by  preachers  and  writers  of  a  certain  party 
in  r<  ligion,  that  man  has  any  duty  to  perform  towards  his  Maker,  ' 
or  that  die  Almighty  has  laid  any  injunctions  upon  his  obedience. 
When  therefore  in  three  volumes  dedicated  to  the  explication  of 
the  holy  Scripture  we  find  the  performance  of  duly  very  lightly 
)nsist(  d  upon,  and  very  few  exhortations  upon  Christian  conduct, 
we  must  confess  that  such  an  omission  in  our  view  considerably 
lowers  the  estimation  of  the  work,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  unfaithful 
representation  of  the  doctrines  of  those   Scriptures,  by  all  ot 
whii  h,  and  not  by  select  parts  and  doctrines,  we  are  to  be  saved,  j 
At  the  same  time  it  is  fair  to  say,  that  on  many  points  the   re- 
flections of  our  author  are  sufficiently  useful,  and  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  good,  although  from  such  an  omission  we  cannot 
recommend   these  volumes  as  a  whole;    although  in  particular 
portions  we   approve  of  their  tendency.     The  following  is  part 
of  a  very  sensible  and  useful  comment  upon  tribute  paid  by  our 
Saviour  to  the  Roman  government. 

"  Remembering  that  they  are  placed  here  in  a  state  of  probation, 
they  studiously  avoid  giving  offence,  except  where  the  laws  ot* 
Christ  are  at  direct  variance  with  the  customs  of  the  world  ;  in  which 
case  they  have  no  hesitation  about  the  course  to  be  adopted,  being 
resolved  in  all  matters  that  affect  the  rights  of  conscience,  to  obey 
God  rather  than  man.  But  while  they  so  determine  to  follow  the 
line  of  duty,  they  are  at  the  same  time  careful  to  respect  the  in- 
stitutions of  human  society  in  all  things  which  do  not  affect  their 
religious  principles,  nor  lead  to  the  encouragement  of  improper 
practices.  Our  Lord,  therefore,  having  taught  his  disciples,  that. 
in  his  community  there  are  no  unreasonable  impositions  nor  in- 
vidious distinctions,  but  that  all  the  members  are  one  and  the 
same  body  in  Christ  Jesus,  expressly  signified,  that,  as  his  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world,  his  subjects  must  submit  to  the  regulations  of 
the  countries  where  they  dwell,  in  all  points  that  are"  of  a  mere 
temporal  concern,  and  do  not  by  example  or  otherwise  teixl  to  the 
injury  of  his  religion.  In  conformity  with  this  rule  he  ordered  the 
tribute  to  be  paid,  though,  so  great  was  his  poverty,  that  a  miracle 
was  to  be  performed  for  the  purpose.     Thus,  from  the  highest  of 

all 
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all  possible  authority,  believers  of  every  description  may  learn  the 
indispensible  obligation  which  lies  upon  them  to  obey  the  superior 
powers,  and  that  no  excuse  ,is  sufficient  to  palliate  either  a  disre- 
gard of  civil  institutions  or  an  evasion  of  legal  demands.  Disaffec- 
tion to  government  is  not  only  sinful,,  as  betraying  a  want  of  trust 
in  Providence,  but  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  the  general  interests 
of  mankind,  by  leading  fo  sedition  and  anarchy,  in  which  humanity 
and  religion  are  sure  to  suffer.  It  is  no  light  offence  to  treat  that 
state  with  contempt  by  whose  laws  we  are  pvotected,  and  it  is  an 
injury  to  our  neighbour  to  elude  the  payment  of  those  taxes  which 
are  required  for  the  public  welfare ;  since,  if  the  revenue  is  de- 
ficient in  one  quarter,  it  must  necessarily  derive  a  supply  from 
another;  so  that  the  industry  of  men  less  able  or  willing  to  practise 
deception,  may  be  oppressed  to  make  up  for  our  fraud.  The 
example  of  our  Saviour  is  so  decisive  upon  this  point,  that  it  is 
suprising  how  any  men,  who  call  themselves  his  disciples,  can  re- 
concile their  profession'and  practice  together,  when  they  endeavour 
to  loosen  the  bonds  of  society,  by  withholding  any  part  of  their 
contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  that  polity,  without  which  they 
could  not  subsist.  That  which  is  expedient  for  all  who  value  their 
comfort  and  security  in  this  world,  becomes  an  absolute  rule  of 
action  to  the  Christian,  whose  religion  must  so  shine  in  his  works, 
that  others  may  be  induced  to  glorify  his  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 
As,  therefore,  we  do  not  live  for  ourselves  alone,  let  us  be  punc- 
tually Careful  to  "  render  to  all  their  dues  ;  tribute,  to  whom  tribute  ; 
custom  to  whom  custom ;  fear  to  whom  fear ;  honour,  to  whom 
honour."     Itom.  xiii.  7."     P.  215. 


POETRY. 

j\ht.  10.  Congratulatory  Odes  to  the  Prince  Regent,  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  By  Robert 
Southey,  Esq.  Poet-Laureal.      4to.      31  pp.      Longman. 

1814.  ' 

Whatever  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Southey  on  so  tri- 
umphant an  occasion,  is  delivered  as  it  were  ex  cathedra,  and 
commands  attention  and  respect.  We  are  not  disposed  with 
many  of  our  cotemporaries  to  hold  dulness  as  an  essential  prero- 
gative of  the  laurelled  head,  nor  to  believe  that  the  senilis  of 
Southey,  like  the  breath  of  Clarence,  will  be  overwhelmed  in  a 
butt  of  Sack.  Whatever  he  has  sent  forth  into  the  world  since 
the  lioi/al  baas  have  been  conferred  upon  him,  has  partaken 
of  the  same  genius,  and  the  same  faults,  which  are  so  eminently 
conspicuous  in  all  his  former  poems.  It  is  not  our  intention  at 
the  present  moment  to  enter  into  any  discussion  upon  the  pecu- 
liar style  of  Mr.  Southey 's  poetry,  but  merely  to  examine  the 
poems  before  us  as ;  the  feu  dejoie  of  the  favored  bard  on  the  ar- 
rival 
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rival   of  these    mighty   sovereigns  within  the    British  realms; 
Th,  e  <  >des,  addressed  separau  ly  to  *ach  of  the  allied 

The  first,  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Regent,  is  per- 
haps c  •  iiiu  >u-place  of  the  three,  it   has  little  that  will 
lion,  nor  bus  it  much  to   hoist   beyond   the  ordinary 
burst  of  triumphant  exclamation.     The  apostrophe  to  that  de- 
parted statesman,  to  whose   invincible   courage  and  irresistible 
m  all  the  national  honour  that  wjjnow  enjoy,  is  finely 
civ<  d. 

"  Forget  not  him,  my  Country,  in  thy  joy  ! 
But  let  thy  grateful  hand 
With  laurel  garlands  hang 
The  tomb  of  Perceval. 
Virtuous  and  firm  and  wise, 
The  ark  of  Britain  in  her  darkest  day 
He  steer'd  through  stormy  seas — ■ 
And  long  shall  Britain  hold  his  memory  dear, 
And  faithful  History  give 
His  meed  of  lasting  praise."     P.  12. 

Tn  th.e  second  ode  to  the  Emper  r  Alexander  there  is  dis- 
played a  larger  portion i  of  poetical  lire,  [n  contemplating  the 
i  fling  of  viudictivejo)  that  might  have  burst  forth,  had  Paris 
fall*  11  a  victim  to  that  desolation  and  destruction  which  it  so  richly 
had  deserved,  the  poet  breaks  out  into  the  following  animated 
sham.  v 

"  Who  should  have  blamed  the  Conqueror  for  that  deed! 
Yea,  nither  would  not  one  exulting  cry 
Have  risen  from  Elbe  to  Nile, 
How  is  the  Oppressor  fallen  ! 

Moscow's  re-rising  walls 
Had  rung  with  glad  acclaim; 
Thanksgiving  hymns  had  fill'd 

Tyrol's  rejoicing  vales; 
How  is  the  Oppressor  fallen  ! 
The  Germans  in  their  grass-grown  marts  had  met 
To  celebrate  the  deed  ; 
Holland's  still  waters  had  been  starr'd 
With  festive  lights,  reflected  there 
From  every  house  and  hut, 
From  every  town  and  tower  ; 
The  Iberian  and  the  Lusian's  injured  realms, 
From  all  their  mountain-holds, 
From  ah  their  ravaged  fields, 
From  cities  sack'd,  from  violated  fanes, 
And  from  the  sanctuary  of  every  heart, 
Had  pour'd  that  pious  strain, 

How 
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How  is  the  Oppressor  fallen ! 
Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord  ! 
Thou  Zaragossa,  from  thy  sepulchres 
Hadst  join'd  the  hymn,  and  from  thine  ashes,  thou, 

Manresa,  faithful  still ! 
The  blood  that  calls  for  vengeance  in  thy  streets 
Madrid,  and  Porto  thine, 
And  that  which  from  the  breach 
Of  Tarragona  sent  its  cry  to  Heaven, 
Had  rested  then  appeased. 
Orphans  had  clapt  their  hands, 
And  widows  would  have  wept  exulting  tears, 
And  childless  parents  with  a  bitter  joy, 

Have  blest  the  avenging  deed."     P.  17. 

The  conclusion  of  these  ideas  is  too  finely  expressed  to  be 
©niitiecl. 

"  Raise,  Russia,  with  thy  spoils, 
A  nobler  monument 
Than  e'er  imperial  Rome 
Built  in  her  plenitude  of  pride  and  power! 
Still  Alexander  on  the  banks  of  Seine, 
Thy  noblest  monument 
For  future  ages  stands  — 
Paris  subdued  and  spared.''     P.  21. 

In  the  third  Ode  to  the  king  of  Prussia  there  are  some  spirited 
and  almost  sublime  passages.  Alter  a  description  of  the  so- 
lemn thanksgiving  of  the  allied  Sovereigns  to  the  Almighty  on  the 
field  of  battle  alter  the  victory  of  Leipsic,  the  poet  adds, 

"  It  was  a  moment  when  the  exalted  soul 
flight  almost  wish  to  burst  its  mortal  bounds, 
Lest  all  of  life  to  come 
Vapid  and  void  should  seem 
After  that  high-wrought  hour.'*     P.  28. 

A  spirited  eulogy  on  the  venerable  Blucher  follows,  and  the 
Ode  is  closed  by  a  happy  allusion  to  thes  word  of  Frederic,  which 
was  rescued  from  the  usurper's  grasp,  which,  together  with  his 
own,  the  Monarch  is  called  upon  to  replace  on  the  tomb  of  the 
great  Frederic. 

These  Odes  the  reader  will  have  observed  to  be  monostrophic, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  Mr.  Suuthey  has  disdained  the 
shackles  of  rhyme,  in  some  passages  with  much  success  but  in 
others,  where  the  spirit  flags,  and  the  poet  falls  into  his  accus- 
tomed error  of  approaching  too  nearly  to  prose,  we  regret  its 
absence.  We  approve  highly  of  the  strain  of  piety  which  per- 
vades these  songs  of  triumph,  it  adds  a  grandeur  and  dignity  to 

H  ta 

JOL.  II,  JULY,  1814. 
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the  whole.  Mr.  Souther's  style,  as  a  lanrent,  is  decidedly  new ; 
it  appears  to  have  been  fqrnjed  upon  the  prophetic  poetry  of 
scripture,  as  arranged  by  Bishop  l.owth;  we  edn  scarcely  give 
an  opinion,  on  the  judgment  of  Our  herd  in  his  selection  of  this 
model  for  A  cular  poetry,  m  our  eata  are  not  sufficiently  accus- 
tomed to  tin- flow.  We  Imve  no  hesitation,  however,  in  assert- 
ing  thai  these  Odes  far.  exceed  his  Carmen  Triumphale  at  the 
commencement  of  the^eaV,  and  it  his  liitnre  improvement  is  in 
the  same  proportion^  he  will  do  honour  to  the  laurels  which 
adorn  hi>  brow. 

Art.  11.     Ode  tin   the    Dc/ireratice  of  Europe.     Ily  T.   II. 
Mcvivutc,   Esfj.     Murray.     1814. 

We  heartily  wish  that  this  Ode  had  been  anonymous,  for  then 
'■\\< •  could  have  given  our  free  judgment  upon  its  merits.  But 
when"  Roncesvalles"  is  before  us,  every  inferior  production  of 
it^  author  must  be  passed  o\er  in  respectful  silence.  Upon  that 
poem  we  hope  to  give  an  opinion  at  some  length  in  a  future  num- 
ber :  we  shall  therefore  stand  excused  in  expressing  no  opinion 
upon  the  Ode  before  us,  except  a  wish  that  it  had  never  been 
written.  Men  endowed  with  a  rapid  genius,  and  a  facility  of 
writing,  are  never  sufficiently  aware  how  much  an  unsuccess- 
ful trifle  detracts  from  their  fame :  so  many  more  can  discover 
the  errors  and  deficiencies  of  a  small  work,  than  can  enjoy  the 
beauties  or  appreciate  the  excellency  of  a  large  one. 

Art.  12.     Anacreon  in  Dublin,  tcith  Cuts.     12mo.     £36  pp. 
8s.     J.  .).  Stockdule.     1814. 

Were  we  better  acquainted  with  the  politics  of  Dublin,  we 
should  enjoy  with  greater  satisfaction  the  humour  of  our  Irish 
Anacreon.  It  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  scholar,  and  of 
one  who  is  wdl  acquainted  with  the  original,  and  the  parodies,  if 
we  can  apply  this  term  to  a  translation,  are  adapted  to  living 
characters  with  much  eace  and  success.  As  a  specimen,  we 
sh  1!  select  "  The  Petitioner/'  which  is  happily  parodied  from 
(Xitjoyvxr iais  7ro4'  upxts. 

"  The  session  had  closed,  no  new  mischief  was  planning, 
And  safely  I  dreamed  of  the  clauses  of  Canning; 
When  soft  at  the  door  some  one  scratch  d  like  a  mouse, 
Crying,  "  Pray  take  me  in  to  a  seat  in  your  house!'' 

From  my  slumber  I  started,  exclaiming,  Who's  there?—, 
"  I  want,"'  it  replied,   "  your  possessions  to  share: 
Teazed,  tantalized,  worried,  and  stript  to  the  skin, — 
Only  poor  little  Popery  1— prav  take  ine  in  !" 

Soft 
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,  Soft  pity  prevail'd  as  I  listen'd  to  him  ; 
The  lights  had  burn'd  out,  so  I  hasten'd  to  trim  : — 
Then  open'd  the  door,  where  a  boy  he  did  stand, 
With  a  Cross  on  his  breast  and  a  Pike  in  his  hand. 

His  wants  I  relieved,  I  indulged  all  his  wishes, 
And  gave  him  his  till  of  my  loaves  and.  my  fishes  ; 
I  stirr'd  up  the  tire,  and  roused  the  dull  embers, 
And  in  my  warm  bosom  I  cherish'd  his  Members. 

Revived  and  refreshed,  the  false  Urchin  arose, 
While  his  Members  began  their  new  strength  to  disclose.; 
And  laughing  he  cried,  "  Let  us  try,  my  good  host, 
If  my  Pike  its  old  vigour  and  keenness  hath  lost !" 

Then  deep  in  my  bosom  he  darted  the  steel : — 
"  Ah  ha,  foolish  heretic,  now  dost  thou  (eel  ? — 
No  longer  teazed,  worried,  and  stripp'd  to  the  skin, 
'Tis  poor  little  Popery  now  takes  You  in  !'  "     P.  35. 

A  dedication  to  Lord  i'yron  is  prefixed  to  the  work,  not  in- 
deed in  the  usual  shle  of  dedications,  in  which  his  lordship  is 
attacked  with  much  vigour  and  more  justice.  His  lordship's 
own  dedications  are  brought  together  into  one  point  of  view, 
betraying  a  curious  instance  of  poetical  no  less  than  moral  in- 
consistency. 

"  All  this,  your  Lordship  will  say,  is  very  unlike  the  accustomed 
courtesies  of  a  Dedication : — and  as  you  have  relieved  us  from  the 
troublesome  duties  of  consistency,  a  few  words  might  have  been 
expended  in  your  praise,  without  committing  me  to  any  permanent 
panegyric.  Under  your  Lordship's  example,  \ve  may  now  satirize, 
those  whom  we  have  praised,  or  praise  those  whom  we  have  satirized. 
Yet,  if,  by  some  strange  chance,  you  should  ever  deem  consistency 
a  merit,  your  Lordship  will  do  well  to  seek  it  in  your  censurers 
rather  than  in  your  approves. 

"  At  present,  however,  it  is  not  only  very  possible,  but  very 
proper,  to  be  "  the  gratefully  obliged  friend  *  "  of  the  "  Peaster 
of  Hirelings -j-  ;" — the  "  most  affectionate  kinsman  \.  "  of  a  "  para- 
lytic puler  $  ;" — and  the  "  affectionately  obedient  servant  || "  of  the 

"  *  Lord  Byron's  Dedication  to  Lord  Holland." 
"  -J-  "  Thy  Holland's  banquets  shall  each  toil  repay  ; 
While  grateful  Britain  yields  the  praise  she  owes, 
To  Holland'.-;  hirelings  and  to  Learning's  foes.'* 

Lord  Byron's  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  p.  41. 
M  £  Lord  Byron's  Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle." 
u  §   "  No  Muse  will  cheer,  with  renovating  smile,    i 
The  paralytic  pulings  of  Carlisle." 

Lord  Byron's  English  Bards ,  %c.  p.  56. 
"  Wliat  can  ennoble  knaves,  or  fools,  or  cowards  ?" 

Lord  Byron's  new  Reading  of  Pope  ;  in  ibid,  note  p.  71. 
<S  [|  Lord  Byron's  Dedication  to  Mr.  Thomas  Moore." 

h  2  "  advocate 
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**    hlvomte  of  lust  *."  -Yet  who  shall  startle  at  these  contradio 
tio  if  ■ 

"  A  gainst  Lord  Carlisle  and  Lord  Holland,  your  praise  and  your 
censure  have  fallen  equally  harmless i — But  the  TwOpenny-Post- 
nnii  and  your  Lordship  !  —Really,  really,  the  rcvilers  of  the* 
{Sovereign  must  not  quarrel  at  their  petty  calumnies  on  one 
another. '    P.  ix. 

From  these  Sp<  (-'uncus  of  (he  prose  and  verso,  it  will  be  easily 
discovered  in  what  Btyle  the  work  is  composed.  We  have  no 
doubt  but  that  our  readers  will  be  much  amused  by  its  perusal. 
In  the  notes  there  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  detail  of  all 
the  public  proceedings,  and  private  intrigues  of  that  Hydra  of 
Treason  the  Catholic  Board:  but  as  it  is  now  bv  the  wisdom 
and  firmness  of  the  Irish  government  (for  a  time  at  least)  dis- 
solvedj  we  will  not  insult  the  ashes  even  of  Catiline  and  Celhe- 
gns. 

MEDICAL. 

Art.   13.      JbfSCulapian    Secrets    revealed.      By  Peter    Mac 
Flogg'em.     Svo.     2'2Ci  pp.     Chappie.      1813. 

At  medicine  and  medical  men  a  hearty  laugh  has  ever  been, 
allowed,  and  we  believe  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  profession 
themselves  will  be  the  first  to  join  in  it;  as  they  have  always  the 
ample  revenge  in  their  power  of  relieving  the  miseries,  and  pal- 
liating the  sufferings  of  their  fellow- creatures.  But  at  such  a 
production  as  the  present,  it  is  impossible,  notwithstanding  the 
allurements  of  a  black  and  red  daub,  (called  a  caricature,)  even 
to  raise  a  smile.  A  more  vulgar,  ignorant,  and  scurrilous 
attack  upon  an  honourable  profession  we  never  witnessed,  with- 
out one  atom  of  wit  to  recommend  its  violence,  or  one  grain  of 
humour  to  relieve  its  vulgarity.  The  only  portion  of  more  than 
two  hundred  close  printed  pages  which  the  reader  will  lind  bear- 
able, is  the  advice  to  a  young  physician  respecting  his  carriage. 

11  There  is  a  method  by  which  you  may  support  your  dignity  in 
this  respect,  although  the  cxpence  of  constantly  keeping  a  chariot 
may  at  first  be  rather  incompatible  with  your  finances  ;  which  is, 
to  hire  a  job  carriage  for  a  day,  about  once  in  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  on  that  day  to  pay  a  general  visit  to  your  patients  whether 
sick  or  not;  and  in  the  intermediate  time,  your  coachman  has 
either  lamed  himself,  or  one  of  your  horses  ;  your  carriage  is  un- 
dergoing some  necessary  repairs,  or  finding  yourself  getting  cdr- 
pulerit,  you  judge  it  requisite  to  take  the  exercise  of  occasionally 

■  "  *  Nor  spare  melodious  advocates  of  lust." 

Lord  Byron,s  English  Bards,  Sj-c.  p.  23, 

walking; 
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talking;  either  of  these  excuses  may  answer  the  end  tolerably 
well,  and  a  white  lie,  you  know,  can  never  be  injurious  to  any 
one.  In  this  place,  accept  another  very  necessary  hint,  that  can- 
not here  be  properly  omitted  ;  which  is,  that  in  riding  through  the 
streets,  particularly  those  which  are  most  populous,  )'ou  should 
remember  always  to  sit  as  forward  on  the  seat  as  possible,  with  a 
book  in  your  hand,  that  the  passengers  may  observe  how  intent  you 
are  on  your  studies ;  and  that  every  spare  moment  of  your  time 
is  occupied  for  the  public  good;  indeed  the  same  advice  will  hold 
equally  good  in  your  days  of  perambulation,  as  your  meditations 
cannot  be  more  advantageous 'y  and  attentive///  pursued,  than  in  the 
noisy  and  bustling  streets  of  Holborn,  Fleet-street,  or  Cheapside. 
By  this  manoeuvre  you  are  your  own  trumpeter,  an  absolute  stalk- 
ing-horse, or  advertisement  of  your  own  great  talents;  but  at  the 
same  time  j'ou  are  carrying  on  this  farce,  you  may  amuse  yourself 
with  the  newspaper,  Joe  Millar,  or  some  other  publication  equally 
edifying  and  useful  for  a  practitioner  in  medicine."     P.  36. 

Art.    14.     Observations  on   the   Diseases  of  Females.      By 
Charles  M.  Clarke,  Surgeon  to  the  Queen's  Lying-in  Hos- 
.  pita/,  fyc     Longman  and  Co.     1814. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  turn  from  the  dangerous 
and  delusive  publications  of  designing  empirics  and  ignorant  im- 
postors, to  the  pages  of  a  volume  replete  with  all  the  informa- 
tion on  a  delicate  and  important  subject  which  the  most  expe- 
rienced practitioner  or  the  most  enquiring  student  could  demand. 
To  such  readers  alone  the  work  is  dedicated;  and  although 
many  useful  hints  may  be  derived  from  thence  by  the  matron 
and  the  mother,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  extend  the 
superficial  ignorance,  or  to  gratify  the  cravings  of  idle  curiosity. 
.All  that  is  contained  in  this  volume  is  solid,  deep,  and  interest- 
ing ;  the  arrangement  is  excellent,  and  the  style  clear,  simple, 
and  devoid  of  that  affectation  which  generally  infects  the  writ- 
ings of  the  half-educated  man  of  science.  To  the  medical  pro- 
fession  at  large  it  will  be  valuable  and  useful,  to  the  student  in- 
dispensable. The  delicate  nature  of  the  subject  will  not  allow 
us  to  give  any  analysis  or  extract  from  the  work  ;  we  shall  have 
performed  our  duty  to  the  public  in  giving  our  tribute  of  unqua- 
lified approbation  to  it3  author,  who  appears  to  possess  that  pe- 
culiar skill  in  his  profession,  which  is  the  joint  result  of  active 
ingenuity  and  sober  experience. 

There  is  an  air  both  of  simple  and  unaffected  feeling  in  the 
last  sentence  of  his  preface,  which  we  ire  the  more  pleased 
with,  as'it  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  writers  upon  these  and  si- 
milar subjects. 

"  The  author  entreats  that  the  render  will  make  allowances  for 
many  inaccuracies  in  this  work.     He  has  endeavoured  to  write 

clearly, 
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Hearlv,  r;.thi  r  than  elegantly  :  he  has  not  wilfully  misled  arty  out; 

urd  if  tlMM  t'l)-.  rvation-  shall  prove   in  the  smallest  degree  useful 

in  di  information  upon  the  subject  of  them,  or  in  mitigating 

-   of  human    nature,   the  author  will  not  consider  hi* 

■  ir  thrown  away,  nor  |us  time  misemployed." 

DRAMATIC. 

.Akt.  1.).  .1i/ui):iti^  or  the  DcHicrrniie  of  Germany.  A 
J'/v;.,</y.  />'y  Cha/tcs  ku/g/it.  [)0  pp.  4s.  (jd.  Sher- 
uood  and  Co.      18  i  4 . 

Tl.  -■  tragedy,  or  rather  from  its  length,,  this  dramatic  tale-,  is 
founded  upon  the  celebrated  defeat  el  the  Kouian  legions  under 
Varus  U)  i!i  i.  uoUirjg  German*  ltd  on  b)  Anninius.  It  is  al- 
most unnecessary  to  <d,.,er\"  that  the  idea  v\  as  .suggested  by  the 
glbri  ius  struggle,  which  in  these  days  «e  have  been  permitted 
bv  the  Almighty  to  \  itness,  of  the  German  nations  for  their  li- 
berty, their  laws,  and  their  national'  existence.  The  parallel  is- 
just,  and  tiie  coincidence  remai kable.  Jt  appears,  houever,  that 
the  history  of  the  defeat  of  Yams  has  been  dramatized  by  Cam- 
pisti   u  mi  itiuii,  raid  by  A.  Murphy  in  English. 

The  lr;g  :'  "v,v  before  us  is  evidently  the  production  of  a 
yuui:g  man,  neiiu^r  devoid  of  taste  nor  genius.  He  has  formed 
himself  upon  the  most  classical  models  of  our  English  drama; 
Masptt  in  particular  appears  to  have  been  his  favourite,  though 
ocea  inially  the  patriotic  spirit  of .  the  author  of  Gusiavus  Yasa 
cars  to  have  been  infusid  into  his  mind,  ilis  imitations  of 
Slia kspiare  are  lew  frequent,  though  occasionally  a  quaint  turn 
both  in  the  language  and  in  the  sentiment  shews  that  he  has  not  • 
inatteiilivel)  studied  that  mighty  nustcr  of  dramatic  nature.  The 
address  of  Aimimus  to  his  soldiers  at  the  beginning'  of  the  fifth, 
act  is  a  spirited  composition,  but  we  are  of  opimon  that  the 
best  >pccinHii  which  we  can  produce  of  the  author's  pen.  ers  j* 
the  concluding  speech. 

"  Arm.     This  is  a  noble  triumph  !  let  our  bards 
Inscribe  these  glories  in  their  sacred  records  ; 
And  when  they  write  of  this  proud  day  of  freedom, 
Then  let  them  note  how  low  the  nations  lay, 
Hat  at  the  conqueror's  feet,  till  wild  oppression 
Work  d  up  the  trembling  heart  to  feel  its  strength, 
And  teach  ambitious-  lords  what  fragile  chains 
They  knit  for  men  determined  to  be  free  ! 
Monarchs  and  thrones  may  fall,  when  these  are  built 
On  lawless  power,  but  never  shall  a  race 
Of  free-born  men  be  fetter'd  to  the  earth 
For  conquerors  to  bestride.     Tyrants  may  strut 
Th<_jir  hour  of  'vanity,  but  never,  never 

Shall 
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Slrall  this  wide  earth  hold  but  one  gorgeous  throne, 
Hear  d  on  the  ruins  of  insulted  nations  ; 
Nature  will  undermine  the  bloody  fabric, 
Till  one  vast  wreck  shall  bury  the  destroyer, 
And  crowd  the  groaning  earth  with  monuments 
For  wisdom  to  weep  over." 


As  a  first  attempt  in  the  fields  of  dramatic  poetry  this  tragedy 
is  highly  creditable  to  its  author  ;  but  we  fear  that  it  is  too  long 
and  too  patriotic  to  be  at  all  adapted  for  actual  representation ; 
vX  the  same  time  the  connection  in  the  dialogue  and  the  alterna- 
tion of  character  is  kept  up  with  sufficient  spirit  not  to  exhaust 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  From  these  signs  we  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  author  has  capacity  sufficient  to  produce  a  tragedy 
which  may  not  be  unworthy  of  the  stage  ;  but  he  must  previ- 
ously study  with  much  attention  that  happy  introduction  of  inci- 
dent, which  is  productive  of  what  is  generally  termed  "  stage 
trick,"  he  must  choose  a  subject  somewhat  less  patriotic,  and 
above  all  he  must  concentrate  his  spirit  within  a  much  smaller 
compass. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Art.    16.     The  Port-folio;  containing   Essays,  Letters,  and 
Narratives.     2  vols.      12mo.      14s.     Murray.      1814, 

When  in  the  first  five  pages  of  the  preface  we  meet  with  sueU 
exquisite  nonsense  as  the  following,  what  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected from  the  work  itself.' 

"  My  child,  like  other  urchins  of  his  age,  must  needs  carry  a 
whip  !  Which  whip,  his  darling  toy,  he  loves  so  dearly,  that  he 
says,  'tis  shame  to  use  it  on  hard  wood ;  and,  therefore,  scorns  his 
top,  and  turns  it  on  mankind.  I  can,  however,  confidently  say,  he 
means  no  harm  even  when  he  hits  the  hardest ;  on  the  contrary, 
his  object  is  always  good  ;  and,  I  must  say,  I  think  in  general  lie 
uses  the  whip  discreetly.  To  prove  that  my  assertions  are  not 
partial,  I  have  seen  him  tickle  the  legs  of  a  young  man,  who  was 
going  to  sleep,  while  an  eld  gentleman  was  prosing  over  some  un- 
interesting tale,  who,  had  hebeen  discovered  snoring,  would  have 
forfeited  an  estate  for  his  inattention  and  disrespect.  I  have  also 
seen  him  give  a  sharp  tc-uch  to  a  foolish- young  lady,  who  was  about 
to  do  something  that  would  have  exposed  her  to  censure.  But 
perhaps  I  have  almost  tired  you  of  him,  in  whose  favour  I  wished 
to  prepossess  you.  I  will  therefore  conclude  with  saying,  that,  as 
Caligula  wished"  the  people  of  Home  to  have  but  one  head,  that  he 
might  destroy  them  at  one  blow,  so  do  I  wish  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  to  have  but  one  voice,  and  that  in  favour  of  my  darling." 

•       •  IK 
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We  CM  assure  <>iir  readers  that  the  dear  child's  whip  is  per- 
fectly inoffensive  t<>  nil  but  to  the  reader  ;  we  should  indeed  pro 
DOM  that  instead  of  the  "  Port -folio,"  a  name  which  appears  to 
have  been  picked  out    at  random,  this  publication  should   have 
been  denominated  "  MS   Darling.      We  have  no  doubt  but 

that  such  .1  name  would  have  taken  in  at  least  a  dozen  purcha- 
sers, ami  might  have  secured  lull  hall  as  many  readers,  of  which 
woithv  class  of  personages  this  unfortunate  work  will  stand 
much  in  need:  notwithstanding  it  is  very  neatly  printed  and  in 
two  very,  pretty  volumes  l2mo.  "  My  Darling,"  indeed,  like 
in. >-4  othei  darlings,  is  sufficiently  tiresome,  and  however  hu- 
moured it  may  have  been  by  its  author,  it  certainly  will  not  re- 
taliate  this  humour  upon  the  reader.  Of  all  the  faults  that  a 
book  can  have,  which  critics  lor  their  sins  are  condemned  to 
read,  ike  most  provoking  is  that  of  silly  insipidity;  where  there 
i^  ju^t  irritation  enough  to  keep  oneself  awake,  without  sufficient 
ab  iirdity  to  make  one  laugh.  In  diese  two  volumes  we  have 
certainly  sufficient  variety,  we  have  essays,  novelettes, characters, 
attempts  at  murder,  and  attempts  at  wit,  and  scraps  of  stories> 
and  scraps  of  sermons ;  but  all  is  vapid,,  all  is  silly. 

Abt.  17-     Familiar  Scenes,  Histories,  and  Reflections.     Svo. 
l6(i  pp.     3s.  6d.     Gale,  Curtis,  and  Spencer.     IS14. 

Though  we  do  not  altogether  approve  of  the  preaching  barber, 
who  is  the  prominent  character  in  these  village  annals,  yet  we 
must  allow  that  there  is  a  considerable  knowledge  of  'human 
nature  dispjajed  in  this  little  volume.  The  author  has  a  clear 
conception  both  of  the  vices  and  the  miseries  of  a  village  life, 
and  some  of  the  remedies  which  he  proposes,  are  not  ill  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  reformation.  The  religious  sentiments  are 
generally  good  and  practical,  we  therefore  approve  of  them  ; 
but  they  sometimes  approach  rather  too  near  to  the  metbodism 
of  the  old  school,  which  though  we  do  not  admire,  yet  we  con- 
sider it  as  a  much  more  respectable  species  of  error  than  the 
cant  of  the  new.  The  visit  to  the  workhouse  is  admirable,  the 
planners  of  the  poor  are  pourtrayed  to  the  life.  Our  readers 
will  be  pleased  to  be  presented  with  a  part  of  it. 

"  1  accosted  first  an  old  man,  who  was  hobbling  along  upon 
crutches.  'Friend,'  said  I,  'you  are  happily  provided  with  a 
home  now  you  are  old  and  helpless/  *  A  home,  Sir,*  replied  he, 
•  'tis  a  bad  sort  of  a  home,  I  should  never  have  caught  the 
rheumatis,  and  lost  the  use  of  my  limbs,  if  I  had'nt  coined  here.* 
'  You  forget  your  age,'  said  another  old  man  standing  near,  '  he's 
ten  years  older  than  I  am,  and  I'm  the  age  of  man.  What  a  dis- 
counted old  soul  you  bet  I've  more  cause  to  grumble,  for  you 
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gomed  in  of  your  own  choosing,  and  I  was  forced  in  by  the  parish 
officers.'  '  Don't  reflect  so  harshly  on  him,'  said  I,  '  if  he  for- 
gets his  age,  or  mistakes  the  cause  of  his  infirmities,  that's  not  the 
way  to  convince  him.'  '  My  poor  old  friend,'  resumed  I,  '  be 
content  with  your  lot.  'Tis  seldom  appointed  to  man  to  rearh.the 
year's  full  of  labour  and  sorrow,  and  whether  they  overtake  us  in 
a  palace  or  a  work-house  they  need  the  exercise  of  patience  and 
resignation.'  A  gleam  of  satisfaction  lighted  up  his  withered 
countenance,  which  I  hoped  was  occasioned  by  the  idea  I  had 
suggested,  but  was  sadly  disappointed  to  discover  it  arose  merely 
from  the  triumph  he  seemed  to  feel  at  my  rfproof  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. •  You  had  need  come  forwards  to  talk  to  gentlefolks,'  said 
he,  '  who  begged  their  bread  and  stole  gin  ?'  The  pointed  ques- 
tion, and  the  silence  of  the  questioned,  plainly  told  me  the  truth 
of  the  case."     P.  4. 

"  A  middle  aged  man,  with  a  wooden  leg,  now  passed  rile,  and 
I  accosted  him  with  the  question,  how  he  came  in  that  condition  ? 
He  told  me.  that  he  had  lost  his  leg  in  the  service  of  his  king  and 
country,  but  he  should  not  have  valued  that,  if  they  had  found 
him  a  better  place  than  a  work-house  to  die  in.  I  felt  a  little  sur- 
prized that  they  had  not,  and.  being  a  governor  of  one  of  our 
noble  asylums,  for  the  relief  of  my  brave  but.  poor  countrymen, 
was  turning  in  my  mind  the  means  of  amending  his  situation, 
when  on  looking  more  earnestly  in  his  face,  I  discovered  he  was 
an  old  pensioner,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  hospital  to 
which  I  belonged,  for  immoral  conduct  and  breach  of  rules.  '  Un- 
grateful murmurer,''  said  I,  '  what  thanks  do  you  owe  your  God 
and  country,  for  providing  any  habitation  for  you?'  His  confusion 
may  easily  be  imagined  when  I  mentioned  my  knowledge  of  his 
person  and  character,  and  he  slunk  away  from  further  observation, 
as  the  old  man  had  done  before."     P.  6. 

The  querulous  acrimony  of  the  old  ladies   is  described  with 
eq.ua!  truth  of  colouring  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 
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AttT.  I.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  Poetic 
Licence.  %  N.  A.  Vigors,  Jun.  Esq.  8vo.  6/4  pp.  12s. 
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\JF  the  severer  rules  of  art  which  regulate  criticism,  in  judg- 
ing of  the  works  of  design,  our  elder  puets  had  no  knowledge, 
or  little  experience.  In  their  choice  of  the  models  by  which  they 
Mere  guided  in  their  compositions,  they  were  rather  influenced 
by  accidental  attachment  than  directed  by  well  grounded  appro- 
bation. With  little  difficulty  we  may  trace  their  fictions  to  their 
origin ;  and  find  them  derive  their  descent  from  oriental  sources. 
The  intercourse  opened  with  the  eastern  nations,  through  the 
expeditions  undertaken  by  the  Crusaders  to  Palestine,  and  the 
inroads  of  the  Moors  into  the  south  of  Europe,  familiarized  the 
Provencal  minstrels  with  the  tales  of  oriental  invention.  From 
the  rich  vein  which  was  thus  opened  to  poetical  invention  the 
Italian  poets  extracted  the  ore,  which  they  have  wrought  with 
such  exquisite  art.  The  romantic  fictions  of  Bojardo  and  Ari- 
osto  are  enriched  from  this  original.  Their  subject  is  not  only 
founded  on  oriental  story,  and  sustained  by  oriental  cha- 
racters, but  their  finest  imagery  and  most  interesting  narra- 
tives are  frequently  adopted  from  eastern  tales  *. 

To  the  same  sources  our  native  bards  are  largely  indebted, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Italians  :  their  direct  imitation 
of  whom  is  coeval  with  the  origin  of  our  poetry.  The  tales  of 
Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  poetry,  may  be  traced  through 
Boccacio,  to  an  oriental  original.     Of  the  Italian  poets  Spenser 


*  We  mention  as  an  example  the  beautiful  episode  of  Isabella. 
Orland.  Fur.  Cant.  xxix.  st.  12.  literally  copied  from  the  tale  of 
Merwan  and  the  Nun,  the  Arabic  original  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  Richardson's  Arab.  Gram.  p.  56.  ed.  Lond.  1811. 
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was  ■  profess  I  admirer  and  imitator;  and  Shakspeare  has  drawn 
copious!)  from  the  same  sources,  with  the  aid  of  novelists  ami 
translators.  The  subject  of  his  dramas  may  be  frequently  .traced 
to  the  same  original  with  the  tales  of  Chaucer  and  Ahe  fictions  of 
Spenser.  The  " Tempest"  alone,  which  contains  the  finest 
a  of  his  fancy,  famishes  a  proof  and  exempltftcaridn  of  tlie 
assumption.  The  set  ne  and  subject  of  this  extraordinary  drama, 
its  characters  and  imagery,  are  drawn  from  Italian  life,  and 
founded  on  Italian  superstitions. 

From  composition-,  thus  accidental  in  their  origin,  and  irre- 
gular in  the  management,  little  aid  conld  be  derived  in  eluci- 
dating the  principles  or  exemplifying  the  precepts  of  severer  cri- 
ticism; however  calculated  they  might  be  to  furnish  materials 
for  the  illustration  of  poetic  licence.  To  the  same  sources 
which  supplied  poetry  with  the  means  of  amplifying  its  powers 
we  ma\  trace  the  causes  wdiichgave  criticism  the  precision  of  an 
art.  The  great  convulsion  which  civil  society  sustained  on  the 
bursting  forth  of  the  Mohammedan  power,  as  it  forced  the 
Gre<  ks  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  interior  of  Europe,  opened  to  the 
western  world  the  inestimable  stores  of  classical  literature.  The 
operation  of  this  event  on  the  taste  of  the  European  nations  is 
marked  by  the  opposition  of  a  striking  contrast.  The  partiality 
to  marvellous  fictions  and  irregular  fables,  which  distinguishes 
the  eastern  compositions,  is  forcibly  contrasted  with  the  predilec- 
tion for  probable  incident  and  -egular  designs,  which  characterize 
the  western.  Much  of  the  great  and  sudden  change  which  thus 
occurred  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  cultivation  of  science,  which, 
m  <  xercising  the  judgment  in  abstruse  speculation,  led  the  taste 
to  require  and  appreciate  the  quality  of  precision  in  the  arts  of 
design.  But  the  great  revolution  which  took  place  in  the  taste 
Of  Europe  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  in  those  effects  which  may 
be  attributed  to  the  revival  of  letters ;  which  renewed  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  correct  models  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  schools, 
and  introduced  to  our  notice  the  critical  systems  by  which  their 
principles  of  composition  were  illustrated  and  enforced.  la 
Ilal\,  whither  the  learned  fugitives  first  sought  a  refuge,  this  effect 
■was  most  strongly  felt,  and  is  thus  most  decidedly  marked,  la 
Tasso,  who  received  every  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  clas- 
sical education,  from  being  intended  for  a  learned  profession,  it 
is  directly  apparent.  In  his  works  we  not  only  possess  the  most 
exquisite  specimens  of  genuine  poetry,  but  the  justest  precepts 
of  solid  criticism.  His  immortal  poem, in  its  subject  and  imagery, 
retains  the  characteristic  marks  of  its  oriental  descent;  but  in  its 
plan  ami  management  it  exhibits  the  effects  of  Greek  and  Roman 
cultivation. 
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But  by  the  advancement  which   was  thus  made  in  the  im- 
provement of  taste  we  have  profited  little.     In  its  progress  north- 
ward, criticism  has  derived  nothing-  of  strength  or  punty  from  li:e' 
channel  through  which  it  hits  passed.  Through  France  it  has  passed 
into  England,  retaining  little  of  the  clearness  Or' vigoi.tr  with  which 
it  issued  from  the  source.     That  country,  expert  hi  all  the  arts  of 
intrigue,  has  had  the  address,  by  exaggerating  the  defects,  and  mis- 
representing the  very  graces  of  its  Italian  rivals,  to  supplant  them  in 
the  estimation  of  the  surrounding  nations.     While  the  names  of 
Bossu,  RoIIin,  and  Bouhours  are  familiar  to  every  ear,  those  of 
Tasso,   Speroni,  and  Metastasio  are  rarely  cited  as  arbiters  of 
taste.    .Nor  can  the  critical  code,  which  they  have  succeeded  in  im- 
posing on  our  taste,  derive  any  of  its  authority  from  possessing  a 
high  original,  or  from  its  intrinsic  merit.     From  the  subtle  arts  of 
a  party  it  dates  its  origin,  and  derives  its  influt  nee.     That  coa- 
lition of  rival  wits,  who  succeeded  in  giving  it  the  authority  of 
law,  was  held  together  by  no  higher  principle   than  a  sense  of 
jealousy  at  the  sudden  and  splendid  reputation  of  the  great  Cor- 
neille  ;  in  which  they  were  notoriously  abetted  by  the  secret  in- 
fluence of  Cardinal   Richelieu,  then  prime  minister  of  France. 
The  severe  ordeal  to  which  this  critical  tribunal  subjected  "  The 
Cid,"  a  drama  composed  with  a  disregard  to  the  tame  rides  of 
those  minute  censors,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  system  of  criticism 
which  still  constitutes   the   standard  of  taste.      To   the  system, 
thus  projected  and  raised   by    M.  Hedehn,  aided   by  M.  Cha- 
pelan,  M.  Bouhours  has  added  the  weight  of  false,  though    pe- 
cious  reasoning:  Mess.  Dacier  and  Bo  su  have  given  it  the  au- 
thority of  learning  perverted  and  misapplied. 

A  system  which  came  recommended  by  such  imposing  pre- 
tensions, and  which  was  wrought  up  with  an  unusual  degree  of 
art,  required  no  extraneous  aids  to  gain  it  a  footing  in  this  coun- 
try. This  is  an  obligation  for  which  we  stand  indebted  to  the 
obscure  diligence  of  llymer  and  Dennis,  who  seem  to  have  been 
animated  by  no  higher  motives  than  those  which  instigated  Mess* 
Hedelin  and  Chapelan  in  their  enmity  to  Corneille.  The  dra- 
matic writers  of  the  preceding  age  were  marked  out  as  the  objects 
of  the  low  invective  of  Ryiner;  while  Dennis  directed  his  rude 
and  misshapen  weapons  against  the  popular  writers  of  the  day. 
The  main  force  of  those  assailants  was  directed  against  Drvden 
and  Addison,  who  shrunk  from  the  contest :  the  carelessness  of 
the  former  dreaded  the  force  of  their  objections;  the  delicacy  of 
the  latter  retired  from  their  violence. 

Thus,  without  a  shew  of  opposition,  has  that  critical  code 
acquired  the  force  and  obligation  of  law,  to  winch  we  owe  no 
natural  submission,  as  being  as  equivocal  in  its  origin  as  it  is  arbi- 
trary m  its  enactment.    In  its  tendency  it  has  been  so  far  spedous, 
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as  it  p  •'  Hv  aimed  at  submitting  poetry  rather  to  tlie  lest 
of  'tar  r<  a  i  m  tttaii  our  taste.  1  (  lias  thus  certainly  added  strength 
to  the  trunk  b)  !  mping  ofl  tlie  exuberant  brandie  ;  birl  it  lias 
carri<  I  ofl  tlie  fruit  ami  blossom  togelber  with  iLe  foliage. 
Among  tin  « ...  ns  of  this  criticism,  the  following-are  funda- 
ment !  tenets,  which  will  sufficiently  illustrate  (he  sprit  ami  the 
:y  of  tlie  system.  In  epic  jwetry  it  has  de  id  id,  that  thr 
moral  of  the  fable  should  l>;;  the  principal  ohject;  that  the  ac- 
tion should  be  uniueui  1  lered  with  episode,  ami  the  imagery  ili- 
r<  ted  of  machinery;  unless  that  artiticial  species  be  aduaitted 
a  is  conducted  by  the  ministration  of  allegorical  beings.  In 
the  drama  it  has  decreed,  that  the  unities  of  time,  place,  ami 
ration  .should  lie  rigidly  observed;  that  the  .scene  should  not  be 
shifted  during  the  course  of  the  performance,  and  the  plot  not 
extended  beyond  the  occurrences  of  a  day.  In  the  management 
of  the  minuter  parts  and  ornamental  appendages,  the  model 
proposed  to  the  artist's  imitation  was  not  less  formal  and  severe. 
The  characters  admitted  of  no  deviation  from  moral  rectitude, 
la  the  sentiments,  the  standard  of  truth  was  to  be  the  test  of 
excellence.  The  versification  was  to  consist  of  measured  syl- 
lables ;  ami  the  language  to  admit  of  no  deviation  from  the 
grammarian's  rules. 

W  hen  die  native  and  vigorous  compositions  of  our  early  bards 
aremeasun  d  b]  this  standard, — when  the  luxuriant  productions  of 
tin  le  poets,  whom  they  followed  as  their  models,  are  estimated  by 

itspropnr,t resent  a  sightless  mass  of  rudeness,  error,  and 

deformity.  This,  however,  is  an  effect  directly  contrary  to  that 
which  they  possess  over  the  mind;  for  what  mind  can  be  insen- 
sible to  tlie  irresistible  charms  of  their  poetry, — the  magic  of 
their  fictions,  and  the  truth  and  nature  of  their  delineations! 
Dal  we  possess  no  other  proof  of  the  falseness  ,of  those  critical 
theories,  which  are  so  openly  at  variance  with  the  practice  of 
genuine  poets,  even  in  their  compositions  we  should  behold 
them  refuted,  on  the  indisputable  evidence  of  feeling,  and  of  fact. 
But  their  refutation  has  been  undertaken  on  the  very  foundation 
on  which  they  have  been  raised;  and  on  the  grounds  of  reason 
and  nature  they  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  as  false  in  princi- 
ple as  they  are  erroneous  in  practice.  In  this  Undertaking  v.e  dis- 
tinguish, from  their  pie-eminence,  the  labours  of  Johnson,  Hind, 
Beattie,  and  Metastasio;  bj  whom  the  fabrick  or*  this  criticism 
has  been  shaken  to  the  foundation.  The  event  of  their  valuable 
exertions  has  been  the  establishment  of  many  important  theor. 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  Tine  Arts.  It  has  been  thus  clearly  de- 
monstrated, thai  the  end  of  poetry  is  to  please;  and  that  it  rffects  to 
instruct  only  as  by  instructing  it  is  calculated  to  please.  From  this 
fundamental  principle  the  defence  of  nature  and  fancy,  of  Shak- 
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speare  and  Ariosto,  follows  by  legitimate  deduction,  or  in  the 
way  of  natural  consequence.  On  these  grounds  it  has  been 
Established,  that  poetical  manners  and  characters  are  not  most 
perfect  when  they  are  morally  correct,  but  when  they  are  natu- 
ral! v  true.  The  region  of  fiction  has  been  again  laid  open  to  the 
epic  poet;  and  the  dramatic  left  iincircumscribed  by  unnecessary 
restraints  of  time  and  place. 

The  labours  which  have  been  thus  successfully  directed  to- 
wards extending  the  boundaries  of  criticism,  as  they  have  se- 
cured greater  immunities  to  the  poet,  have  necessarily  tended  to 
encrease  the  licences  of  the  art.  In  a  proportionable  degree 
must  they  have  consequently  increased  his  labours  who  aspires 
at  giving  to  Criticism  a  more  extensive  and  liberal  range';  who 
aims  at  rendering  its  pale  commensurate  with  the  bounds  of 
Poetrv  and  fancy,  by  ascertaining  the  nature  and  defining  the 
limits  of  those  licences,  which  have  been  itiimembrially  granted 
to  the  elder  and  more  engaging  of  these  arts.  Where  Criticism  is 
shaped  by  the  rule  and  proportion  of  truth,  the  undertaking  must 
be  attended  with  little  difficulty.  The  nature  of  Poetic  Licence 
is  thus  accurately  determined,  by  marking  the  limits  which 
Criticism  prescribes;  where  the  hitter  terminates  the  former 
must  commence  ;  as  it  is  merely  by  licence  that  the  poet  can 
thus  transgress  the  limits  which  the  critic  has  prescribed.  Bat, 
on  these  principles,  as  the  legitimacy  of  every  licence  is  ques- 
tionable, its  extent  is  necessarily  left  undefined.  Criticism  has 
already  prescribed  the  boundary  line  to  poetical  invention,  and 
haw  limited  it  strictly  to  the  circle  of  truth  ;  in  passing  that 
boundary  line,  poetry  is  devoid  of  authority,  as  placed  beyond  the 
cognizance  of  critical  rules  :  consequently,  for  aught  that  these 
rules  may  determine,  the  space  to  winch  it  now  feels  at  liberty  to 
expatiate  is  as  variable  as  the  inventions  of  fancy,  and  as  inter- 
minable as  the  expansion  of  thought. 

The  clear  view  which  we  thus  acquire  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tensiveness  of  Poetical  Licence  may  naturally  induce  a  belief  that 
Criticism  contains  those  principles  withm  itself,  by  which  the 
qualities  may  be  determined,  and  the  limits  exactly  defined,  of 
every  immunity  in  which  the  poet  is  indulged.  It  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  doubt  the  justice  of  this  supposition;  as  it  would 
be  unjust  to  undervalue  the  efforts  of  those  critics,  whose  ac- 
cumulated labours  have  nearly  exhausted  the  varieties  of  their 
art;  who  have  prescribed  the  justest  rules  to  direct  the  poet  in 
his  adherence  to  truth  of  nature,  and  his  deviations  into  the  li- 
cences of  invention.  From  the  different  systems  of  the  theore- 
tical and  practical  critics,  who  have  cultivated  even  the  minutest 
branches  of  the  art,  a  body  of  rules  might  be  extracted,  to 
guide   the  artist  through  every  variety  of  imitation  and  fiction, 
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and  in  every  composition,  from  the  epical  to  ilic  epigram. 
1,1  i.  But  one  inconvenience  seems  to  be  inseparable  from 
hiicIi  u  system,  when  reduced  to  practice.  It  must.  be  composed 
oi  tbo  econ  iry  i  lementa  which,  however  equabh  blended,  will 
counteract  each  other  in  operation,  by  exerting  their  forces  in 
jl.rt't  u  nt  din  ( lions.  From  tins  inherent  imperfection  in  its  con- 
stitution, criticism  derives  that  uncertainty,  which  deprives  it  of 
tht  stability  of  a  sci<  nee.  In  adapting  itself  to  poetry,  an  art  which 
is  i-  mi,  1 1  tain  in  ib  shape  and  colour  as  the  endless  varieties  of  na- 
tin  and  liino  ,  ii  niiist  derive  its  precepts  from  contrary  principles, 
and  model  ihem  b)  contrarj  laws,  Thus  forced  upon  the  task 
of  justifying  the  licences,  as  well  as  commending  the.  accuracies 
o!  iltc  aiiist,  it  attaches  no  less  praise  to  the  infraction  than  the 
observance  <  f  its  rules;  and  thus  inculcating  contradictory  pre- 
ci  nts,  n<  i  <  ss  u  il\  loses  its  weight  and  authority  as  law. 

From  the  lit  le  certainty  which  has  hitherto  attended  investiga- 
tion in  In-  elegant  art,  we  might  form  a  just  estimate  of  die  diffi- 
culty which  opposes  recent  inquiry.  But  our  calculation  may  bo 
drawn  from  the  nature  ot  the  subject  itself.  A  bare  statement  of 
the  object  to  be  surmounted,  is  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  in  which 
i  inquiry  is  involved.  The  licences  of  an  art  which  claims  a 
privilege  of  transgressing  every  restriction,  are  to  be  reduced 
within  stated  hunts,  and  subjected  to  definitive  laws:  when  less 
than  this  is  accomplished,  the  labour  of  the  critic,  who  would 
reduce  his  art  to  a  system,  is  obviously  exerted  in  vain.  Such  is 
the  vast  and  apparently  insuperable  object  to  which  the  author, 

v  hose  lal rs  we  are  now  called  upon  to  appreciate,  has  directed 

his  poweis;  on  admitting  whose  claims  to  moderate  success  in 
his  endeavours,  we  necessarily  confer  on  him  no  ordinary  praise; 
ps  confirming  hjs  pretensions  to  the  high  honour  of  extending 
the  bounds  of'Criticism,  and  giving  it  the  stability  of  science. 

If  certainty  be  attainable  in  the  art  winch  engages  our  atten- 
tni  i  is  difficult  to  discover  how  it  is  to  be  approached,  unless 
I  following  that  tiack  which  Mi.  Vigors  has  judiciously  pur- 
s  id.  Towards  the  most  probable  means  of  attaining  that  plea- 
,  which  it  is  the  end  of  poetry  to  produce,  all  inquiry  in 
this  difficult  subject  must  necessarily  tend.  But  that  the  laws 
by  which  those  affections  are  regulated,  which  constitute  the 
pie  ure  we  e  perience  ir  'in  that  art,  are  reducible  to  a  few 
a  i  msj  Lj  obseiving  winch,  the  artist  will  as  infallibly  succeed 
in  the  production  of  pleasure.,  as  die  philosopher  succeeds 
i  :  tl  i  eviction  of  truth,  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  practicable. 
Bui  b)  asi  ertaining  and  defining  that  species  of  plea- ure  which 
it  is  tl  e  o  '.ict  -  I  an  composition  to  produce,  we  may  calculate 
tht  means  whh  h  will,  to  a  moral  certainty,  effect  the  end  which 
is  in  anj  given  instance  required.     Such  is  the  object  to  which 
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"Mr-  Vigors  lias  directed  bis  efforts,  and  in  accomplishing  which 
he  exhibits  no  ordinary  powers.  Entering  on  his  inquiry  with  a 
mind  fully  fraught  with  the  subject  which  he  has  undertaken,  h« 
has  drawn  together  every  thing  valuable  in  poetry  and  criticism 
which  seemed  requisite  for  its  illustration  and  establishment. 
While  his  work  thus  forms  an  introduction  to  the  most  esteemed 
productions  in  the  vast  range  of  polite  literature,  as  well  antient 
as  modern,  it  contains  a  complete  body  of  criticism,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  lavs  exclusive  claims  to  the  praise  of  reducing  those 
anomalous  parts  of  composition  to  stated  principles,  which  have 
been  hitherto  considered  too  unbounded  and  irregular  to  be  con- 
fined in  the  trammels  of  rule. 

•  It  is  not,  however,    the  comprehensiveness  of    the  author's 
plan  which  forms  its  chief  recommendation.     In  taking  criticism 
from  the  uncertain  foundation  of  variable  opinion,  and  resting  it 
upon  the  solid,  basis  of  permanent  feeling,  he  has  given  it  greater 
stability  as  an  art.     The  happiest  and  most  successful   effort  of 
his  powers  consists  in  the  critical  anatomy  of  some  of  those  finer 
feelings,  which  hold  no  inconsiderable  rank  among  the  emotions 
of  taste.     By  accurately  investigating  these,  he  has  detected  the 
springs,  ana  explained  the  mechanism  by  which  poetry  operates 
in  exciting  the  pleasure  which  is  the  end  and  object  of  art.     One 
important  effect  of  his  labours  has  consequently  been  that  of  vin- 
dicating  the   legitimacy,  and  explaining  the  nature,  of  two  very 
interesting,  though  opposite  branches  of  composition  ;  the   ro- 
mantic or  marvellous,  and  the  historical  or  true.     The  pleasura- 
ble effect  which  these  compositions  are  intended  to  convey,  lie 
clearly  demonstrates  to  be  different  in  its  nature,  and  attainable  by 
different  modes;  thence  nicely  adjusting  the  means  to  the  end, 
he  has  unfolded  the  laws  by  which  those  different  kinds  of  com- 
position  are  regulated  in  the  epic  and  dramatic  walks  of  the  art; 
and  has  thus  enriched  the  critical  code  with  a  set  of  canons 
equally  original,  ingenious,  and  new.     The  ultimate  end  of  this 
undertaking  has  been  to  ascertain  the  bounds  of  poetical  inven- 
tion, and  to  define  and  limit  the  licences  of  the  art.     This  ex- 
quisitely difficult  object  he  has  attained,  by  adjusting  the  means 
employed  to  the  end  to  be  effected  ;  by  nicely  calculating  the  de- 
gree of  intenseness  to  which  the  power  applied  may  be  strained 
before  it  overreaches  its  object,  and  violates  that  pleasure  which 
in  any  given  instance  the  artist  is  required  to  produce. 

The  subject  thus  extensively  marked  out,  and  curiously  inves- 
tigated, the  author  unfolds  not  less  clearly  than  comprehensively. 
The  work  is  divided  into  six  parts,  consisting  of  an  introduction 
and  five  sections.  In  the  former  he  defines  and  distributes  his 
subject,  and  justifies  it  by  investigating  and  explaining  the  nature 
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of  poetical  imitation.  In  the  latter  he  prosecutes  his  discussion 
through  the  various  parts  into  which  poetry  is  divided;  the  inci- 
dents, the  manners  and  characters,  the  plan,  the  sentiments,  and 

diction.  In  the  one  he  discloses  (he  nature,  in  the  other  he  in- 
vestigates the  extent  of  poetical  licence. 

In  analysing  the  subject  of  this  interesting  "  Inquiry,"  it  will 
lie  necessary  to  observe  the  order  which  the  author  has  prescribed. 
The  introduction  opening  with  a  few  preliminary  observations 
on  the  nature  and  constitution  of  poetry,  proceeds  to  the  defini- 
ti  u  of  the  subject ;  and  thus,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  terms, 
the  author  comprises  the  seemingly  interminable  object  of  which 
it  is  composed.      Poelx  licence  he  dcliues  to  be 

"  That  liberty  whereby  a  poet,  in  order  to  render  his  composi- 
tions more  striking,  allowably  deviates  from  what  is  considered  true 
in  science."     P.  II. 

Of  the  materials  which  constitute  the  subject  of  Poetry,  the 
whole  may  be  evidently  objects  of  Science.  The  incidents  and 
fable,  the  moral  manners  and  characters,  the  sentiments  and  dic- 
tion, which  are  integral  parts  of  the  one,  may  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  other:  such  indeed  are  legitimate  objects  of  sci- 
ence, and  the  proper  subjects  of  civil  and  natural  history,  of 
ethics,  rhetoric,  and  grammar.  As  from  this  community  of 
subject  existing  between  Poetry  and  Science  arises  the  possibility 
of  measuring  the  former  by  the  proportions  of  the  latter:  from 
hence,  a  standard  is  established  in  the  one,  by  which  every  li- 
cence in  the  other  may  be  easily  defined.  When  no  scientific 
truth  is  violated  in  the  art ;  when  the  incidents  are  historically  or 
naturally  true ;  the  moral  manners  and  characters  ethically  just; 
the  diction  and  sentiments  critically  correct;  then  no  licence  is 
evidently  assumed.  But  where  the  standard  of  science  is  trans- 
gressed, this  conclusion  is  directly  reversed.  When  historical  truth 
is  deserted,  ethical  propriety  violated,  or  critical  accuracy  in- 
fringed, we  must  grant  the  poet  a  licence,  or  censure  his  devia- 
tion from  truth  as  a  defect.  In  his  departure  from  reality,  he 
may  indeed  produce  some  striking  effect, 

"  And  catch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art :" 

as  lie  may  render  the  incidents  more  splendid,  the  arrangement 
more  interesting,  and  the  diction  more  animated.  This  it  is,  of 
consequence,  which  justifies  the  liberty  assumed;  which  defines 
"  the  nature"  of  the  "  licence,"  while  it  marks  out  "  the  extent" 
to  which  it  may  be  pursued.  When  the  poet  has  secured  this 
object,  of  u  rendering  his  compositions  more  striking"  what 
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was  considered  an  error  when  judged  by  the  standard  qf  science, 
wow  becomes  A  licence,  when  estimated  by  the  pi  nciples  of 
art. 

From  this  definition  of  his  subject  the  author  proceeds  to  its 
justification.     This  he  effects  by  investigating  the  nature  of  Poe- 
tical Imitation  ;  clearly  proving  that  it  does  not  require  scientific 
accuracy,  and  is  not  founded  on  natural  truth.     The  proper  sub- 
jects of  the  mimetic  arts  he  distinctly  shew*  to  be,  not  the  ob- 
jects existing  in  reality,  but  the  conceptions  formed  in  the  artist's 
mind.     And  what  he  demonstrates  in  reasoning,  from  the  consti- 
tution of  language,  and  the  nature  of  imitation,  is  confirmed  by 
the  common  propriety  of  speech.     We  are  immediately  struck 
with  the  impropriety  of  terming  any  poetical  description,  as  that 
of  a  battle  or  storm,,  an  imitation  of  the  object  described.     We 
may  indeed  apply  this  term  to  a  mock   engagement  in  military 
tactics,  or  the   mechanical   exhibition  of  a  storm  on   the  stage; 
or,  as  the  author  observes  with  great  beauty  of  illustration, 

"  Things  may  become  imitative  of  things;  actions  of  actions, 
and  conceptions  of  conceptions.  Thus  may  the  gardener,  by  form- 
ing one  slope  or  hollow  in  his  grounds  imitate  another;  and  the 
actor  by  one  action  or  gesture  be  strictly  said  to  imitate  another. 
In  the  works  of  every  modern  poet,  however  original  in  his  thoughts, 
we  may  find  standing  proofs  of  one  conception  being  rendered  imi- 
tative of  another.''     P.  16. 

From  this  distinction  the  author  proceeds  to  shew  in  what 
sense  poetry  is  said  to  be  an  imitative  art;  thence  ingeniously 
deducing  the  principles  on  which  his  whole  reasoning  is  built, 
justifying  his  explanation  by  the  authority  of 

"  Plato  and  Cicero,  who  in  being  the  fathers  of  Greek  and 
Roman  criticism,  gave  a  direction  to  ancient  critical  opinion  ;  they 
substantiate  in  the  most  full  and  explicit  manner  the  explanation 
already  offered  of  that  venerable  principle  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  the  authority  of  which,  in  point  of  time,  may  be  pro- 
nounced coeval  with  the  origin  of  criticism.''     P.  21. 

With  Section  I.  the  Inquiry  properly  commences.  This  divi- 
sion of  the  subject  is  consequently  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  "  historical  incidents."  In  the  four  chapters  which  con- 
stitute this  portion  of  his  work,  the  author  successively  considers 
the  licences  which  may  be  taken  by  the  poet,  in  deviating  from 
historical  truth,  in  the  different  species  of  composition  into 
which  he  divides  epic  and  dramatic  poetry;  viz.  the  historical, 
the  romantic,  and  the  poetical  or  pure.  In  the  course  of  this 
investigation,  the  author  clearly  decides,  that  the  separate  pro- 
vinces of  truth  and  fiction  are  not  to  be  confounded  in  the  histo- 
rical 
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lical  and  romantic  poetry ;  that  the  former  rejects  fiction  from  its 
composition,  as  the  latter  disclaims  an  alliance  with  truth.  These 
positions  he  illustrates  with  great  force  and  ingenuity  of  reason- 
ing, and  exemplifies  by  an  appeal  to  the  practice  of  the  prin- 
cipal writers  who  have  cultivated  both  species  of  composition, 
lu  ih«'  higher  walks  of  the  art,  the  epic  as  well  as  dramatic,  he 
neal  investigates  how  far  marvellous  imagery  may  he  blended 
with  historical  truth  ;  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  each  winch 
is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  plenary  effect  of  the  piece.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  justice  of  his  decisions  on  these  interesting 
questions,  we  subjoin  his  opinion  on  the  most  important  of  the 
points  discussed,  relative  to  the  choice  of  a  subject  for  epical 
poetry. 

"  That  intervening  point  in  the  history  of  any  people  between 
the  suppression  of  fabulous  narration,  and  the  establishment  of  au- 
thentick  record,  when  the  mind  is  suspended  between  reason  and 
credulity,  seems  to  be  the  most  promising  period  from  which  a  poet 
is  likely  to  be  furnished  with  such  a  subject.  As  this  is  a  period 
which  must  be  necessarily  semi-barbarous,  it  is  not  only  freed  from 
the  restraint  of  that  affectation  and  refinement  in  manners  which 
are  so  incompatible  with  the  general  nature  of  the  higher  poetry, 
but  it  seems  most  calculated  to  produce  those  important  and  daring 
exploits,  which  are  best  adapted  to  a  species  of  composition  pro- 
fessedly hevoical.  And  as  the  character  of  such  a  period  is  that 
of  being  credulous,  it  must  receive  from  this  circumstance  such  a 
tincture  of  superstition,  as  will  give  it  a  connexion  with  those  su- 
pernatural agents,  and  that  marvellous  imagery,  which  add  so 
much  to  our  delight,  by  blending  with  that  emotion  a  mixture  of 
admiration.  In  the  consideration  of  the  antiquity  of  such  a  sub- 
ject is  included  all  that  sacred  awe  which  the  mind  feels  in  recurring 
to  times  that  are  past,  all  that  solemn  delight  which  it  experiences 
in  contemplating  the  venerable  interest  that  surrounds  and  rests 
over  human  grandeur  in  its  decline.1'     P.  77. 

Among  the  subjects  thus  ably  handled  in  the  section  before 
us  we  distinguish  the  defence  of  Lucan's  "  Pharsalia"  from  the 
censure  of  Tasso  and  Voltaire,  p.  43 ;  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion agitated  by  Tasso,  on  the  propriety  of  founding  an  epio 
poem  on  a  fictitious  story,  p.  6.5;  and  the  new  and  ingenious 
investigation  of  the  causes  which  render  pity  and  terror  the 
proper  end  of  dramatic  compositions  of  the  higher  kind,  p.  105. 

In  Section  IF.  the  author  considers  the  licences  indulged  to  the 
poet  in  the  use  and  management  of  *'  marvellous  incidents." 
In  the  four  chapters  into  which  it  is  divided  he  examines  the  pro- 
priety of  employing  preternatural  agents  and  marvellous  machi- 
nery in  the  different  species  of  composition  into  which  he  di- 
vides the  epic  and  dramatic  poetry.     This   licence  he  fullv  con- 
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firms  to  the  romantic  poet,  but  wholly  denies  to  the  historical ; 
supporting  his  decisions,  as  usual,  by  arguments  drawn  from  the 
constitution  of  poetry,  and  illustrating  them  by  examples  selected 
from  the  most  admired  works.  In  the  pure  epos,  he  decides  on 
the  necessity  of  employing  the  celestial  interference  to  forward 
the  main  incidents  of  the  poem;  determining  the  peculiar  agents 
whose  ministration  should  be  resorted  to,  and  the  times  and 
manner  in  which  they  should  be  employed.  Various  subjects  of 
interest  and  importance  arise  in  the  course  of  this  investigation, 
which  are  discussed  with  the  author's  usual  ability  and  sue  cess. 
We  commend  particularly  to  notice  the  investigation  of  the 
proper  end  of  romantic  poetry,  which  Mr.  Vigors  pronounces 
to  be — the  production  of  surprise  and  admiration,  p.  127,  &x. 
To  this  striking  and  original  inquiry  we  may  add  the  author's 
vindication  of  the  marvellous  imagery  of  Tasso's  "  Gerusalemme 
Liberata,"  and  Shakspeare's  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'* 
pp.  179-  219.  together  with  the  exemplification  of  his  rules  on 
dramatic  machinery,  drawn  from  the  tragedy  of  "  Macbeth." 
P.  232.  From  a  critical  analysis  of  the  tram  of  incidents  in  this 
drama  Mr.  V.  has  undertaken  to  prove,  and,  we  are  of  opinion, 
has  completely  established,  that  while  the  supernatural  agency 
employed  in  this  drama, 

"  Imparts  more  intrigue  to  the  plot  and  greater  interest  to  the 
story,  the  natural  train  of  the  incidents,  as  consisting  of  events 
arising  out  of  each  other  by  means  probable  or  necessary,  is  not 
disturbed  or  impeded." — "  The  witches,"  he  clearly  demonstrates, 
"  perform  nothing  themselves,  they  advise  nothing  to  be  under- 
taken, and  afford  no  aid  in  any  thing  that  is  purposed,  which  at  all 
contributes  to  advance  or  retard  the  action.  The  magical  rites 
which  they  employ,  and  the  obscure  prophecies  which  they  utter, 
have  no  direct  tendency  of  this   kind."     P.  235. 

Section  III.  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  "  arrange- 
ment or  economy"  of  poetical  composition.  In  the  four  chapters 
which  compose  this  section,  the  author  investigates  and  explains, 
in  order,  the  peculiar  species  of  plan  which  is  adapted  to  the 
poetical  and  historical  epos,  and  to  the  drama  and  romantic  epos. 
The  pure  epic  poetry  he  leaves  standing  upon  the  commanding 
ground  which  has  been  preoccupied  by  Aristotle;  but  justifies 
the  great  critic's  principles  by  a  variety  of  arguments  and  illus- 
trations which  are  wholly  his  own.  To  the  historical  poet  be 
confirms  the  right  of  following  the  natural  order  of  the  events  in 
his  story  ;  and  emancipates  the  dramatic  poet  from  the  necessity 
of  observing  the  unities  of  time  and  place.  His  illustration  of 
the  plan  of  the  romantic  epos,  and  defence  of  Ariosto's  eco- 
nomy, merit  particular  consideration,  as  being  not  less  ingenious 

than 
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than  new.  rl'i  <■  subject  of  investigation  which  may  be  distin- 
guished in  the  present  section,  as  claiming  our  attention,  arc,  the 
elaborate  mi;  lication  of  the  unity  of  "  the  Iliad,"  |>.  265;  and 

the  li'. «  nioua  illustration  and  defence  of  the  plan  of  "■  the  Phai- 
■alia,"  p.  '-!)'•  The  wildness  and  irregularity  of  Ariosto  seem 
tp  have  hitherto  baffled  all  art  and  ingenuity  to  reduce  his  plan 
to  order,  01  account  for  it  on  principle.  The  multiplicity  of  the 
hi,  whirli  comprises  the  achievements  not  only  "  of  many 
heroes,  but  of  many  heroines;''  the  variety  and  abruptness  of 
the  transitions,  by  which  he  shirts  and  interchanges  his  subject, 
through  remote  legions  and  unexpected  events ;  the  extensiveuess 
and  intricacy  of  the  story,  which  embraces  many  subjects  and 
episode*}  are  apparently  at  variance  with  all  order  anil  rule. 
Yet  through  this  labyrinth  of  perplexity  the  ingenious  author 
furnishes  us  \\ iili  a  clue,  aud  guides  us  to  an  elevation  from 
whence  the  imsti  ry  of  its  involution  is  directly  revealed.  Having 
.shewn,  from  an  examination  of  the  materials  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  romantic  poetry,  compared  with  the  peculiar 
end  which  that  poetry  is  intended  to  excite,  that  an  episodical 
plan,  a-<  best  calculated  to  excite  our  surprise  and  admiration,  is 
best  adapted  to, secure  that  end;  he  theme  unfolds  the  peculiar 
artifice  of  Ariosto's  table,  which  he  filially  verifies  by  that  poet's 
authority,  and  exemplifies  from  his  woi  k.  Beheld  from  the  com- 
mnndihg  point  of  view  which  Mr.  Vigors  Occupies,  this  vast 
and  unmanageable  subject  is  now  easily  taken  hi: 

"  The  subject  of  this  poem,  independent  of  its  being  tripartite, 
embraces  a  number  of  subordinate  episodes,  and  admits  a  variety 
of  principal  characters.  The  great  action  of  the  work  which 
gives  the  name  and  (nudities  of  an  epick  fable  to  the  composition, 
is  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  Moors,  and  their  subsequent  ex- 
pulsion from  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne.  Independent  of  this 
main  action  it  included  the  phrensy  of  Orlando,  and  the  loves  of 
Roggiero  and  Bradamante;  the  former  of  which  imparts  a  title,  as 
the  latter  marks  out  the  extent  of  the  subject.  Each  of  those 
principal  parts,  into  which  the  subject  is  thus  distributed,  contri- 
butes its  proportion  of  that  effect  which  promotes  the  general  end 
of  the  production  as  marvellous.  Every  scene  in  which  the  action 
is  laid  forms  some  compartment  in  the  region  of  fanciful  wonders. 
We  find  ourselves  transported  through  all,  as  it  were  by  enchant- 
ment, and  in  passing  through  all,  find  an  unabated  exercise  for 
our  surprise  and  admiration."     P.  333. 

Proposing  the  example  of  Ariosto's  "  Orlando  Furioso"  as  a 
perfect  model  of  the  romantic  epos,  Mr.  Vigors  reduces  the  arti- 
fice of  his  plan  to  three  principles,  which  he  terms  the  prominency 
atid  the  contexture  of  the  action,  and  the  unity  of  place.  From  the 
first  lie  evinces  that  Ariosto  has  secured  to  his  subject  the  effect 
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<\\  an  action  which  is  one  and  entire,  by  keeping-  only  one  part  of 
his  triple  action  predominant  at  a  time,  introducing  the  other 
parts  as  ep.sodes,  and  in  a  subordinate  form.  From  the  second 
he  shews,  that  the  poet  has  attained  the  effect  of  a  subject  which 
is  undivided  and  whole,  by  introducing  each  part  in  a  subordinate 
and  episodical  form,  previously  to  giving  it  a  predominance,  and 
making  it  the  main  action  of  the  poem.  By  a  happy  application  of 
the  third,  he  demonstrates  that  Ariostd  has  chosen  certain  [dace-? 
as  "'  rallying  points,"  to  which  he  successively  conducts  his 
heroes;  and  has  thus  fixed  a  centre  to  which  our  interest  is  at- 
tracted, and  from  whence  the  whole  order  of  the  system  is  again 
beheld  to  circulate,  when  the  poet  commands  it  to  move.  Apian 
thus  artificial  in  the  structure,  yet  apposite  in  the  design,  the  in- 
genious author  clearly  identifies  in  the  "  Orlando"  of  Ariosto; 
and  establishes  his  various  positions  by  the  conduct  of  the  poem, 
confirmed  by  the  express  admission  of  the  poet  himself. 

Section  IV.  is  dedicated  to  the  consideration  of  H  the  manners' 
and  characters"  of  poetry.     In  the  course  of  this  part  of  the 
work,  the  author  investigates  the  licences  which  may  be  taken 
with  ethical  propriety,  in  the  delineation  of  nature,  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  agents  introduced  into  the  poem.     This  section  admits 
of  no  subdivision;  the  different  compositions,  into  which  poetry 
is  divided,  requiring  no  diversity  in  the  characters,  they  are  con- 
sequently not  made  the  subject  of  separate  investigation  in  each. 
AVe  are  still  afforded  the  opportunity  of  discharging  the  same 
grateful   part  of  commendation,  as    in    the    preceding  inquiry. 
In  the  course  of  this  section  the  famous  position  of  Corueille 
and  Mttastasio,  on  the  necessity  of  moral  excellence  to  the  per- 
fection of  poetical  characters,  is  examined  and  refuted,  in   an 
analysis  of  the  subject  of  Corneilie's  "  Polyeucte,"  p.  S6S.     A 
solution  is  likewise  given  to  that  poeticai  paradox,  the  character 
of  CEdipus  ;  which  is  observed,  with  all  its  moral   imperfection, 
to  move  our  pity  and  excite  our  terror,  p.  374.     But  we  distin- ' 
guish,  with  peculiar  approbation,  the  analysis  and  defence  of  the 
character  of  Hamlet,  p.  377-     Were  we  to  select  from  the  va- 
rious matter  of  the  ingenious  volume  before  us  the  most  favour- 
able specimen  of  the   author's  critical  talents,  on  this  part   of 
"  the  Inquiry"  our  choice  would  decidedly  rest.     Other  parts  of 
the  investigation  may  be  perhaps  as  ingenious;  but  none,  incon- 
testably,  is  equally  ingenious  and  true.     On  this  the  author  has 
put  forth  all  his  powers,     In  managing  the  subject,  he  exhibits 
a  deheacy   of  feeling  and   profoundness  of  thinking,  which  ate 
rarely  united  in  the  same  mind.     The  character  of  Hamlet  has 
found  a  formidable  opponent  in  Dr.  Johnson,   who,  from  mis- 
conceiving  the  views  and  objects  of  the  extraordinary  author  by^ 
whom  it  was  deliueated,  has  magnified  the  imaginary  blemishes 
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by  which  it  is  tarnished,  so  as  to  cast  a  shade  over  the  beatific* 
of  the  drama.  If  we  grant  this  objector's  principles,  we  shall 
find  u  difficult  to  resist  his  conclusions.  But  the  cause  of  nature, 
and  of  Shakspeare,  finds  a  successful  advocate  in  Mr.  Vigors. 
B\  pent  Hating  into  the  very  purposes  of  the  poet's  mind,  he  has 
discovered  the  secret  of  that  magic  by  which  our  interest  is  en- 
chained in  witnessing  this  extraordinary  display  of  his  art.  The 
spell  by  which  our  senses  were  bound  up  being  dissolved,  the 
vision  dissipates,  and  the  whole  secret  of  the  enchantment  is 
it  veai.  .1.  It  is  the  critic's  object  to  prove  Hamlet  involved  in  a 
Mate  of  deep  and  setded  melancholy;  that  stale  oi'  estrangement 
and  depression  into  which  those  minds  which  are  cast  in  a  liner 
mould  are  frequently  thrown,  when  their  frame  is  shaken  by  some 
unnatural  and  disastrous  event.  The  poet,  lie  contends,  in  deli- 
neating this  character,  has  undertaken  to  depict  the  human  mind 
in  that  state  of  keen  and  anguished  sensibility,  which  trembles 
on  the  verge  of  unconscious  incoherent  insanity.  He  thus  ex- 
hibits it  in  that  state  of  estrangement,  which  proceeds  less  from 
the  disorder  of  the  organic  system  than  the  derangement  of  the 
surrounding  objects,  by  which  it  is  overwhelmed  and  pressed 
down;  that  state,  in  which  the  intellectual  lamp  burns  vividly, 
but  is  oppressed  by  the  thickness  of  the  vapour  in  which  it  is  in- 
volved. Every  symptom  of  this  menial  disorder  the  critic  traces 
in  the  delineation  of  Shakspeare,  and  confirms  by  an  appeal  to 
the  authority  of  Burton,  the  anatomist  of  melancholy.  From 
this  just  appreciation  of  the  poet's  object,  he  deduces  the  justi- 
fication of  the  character,  and  perfect  defence  of  the  play. 

"  Every  symptom,"  says  Mr.  V.  "  of  this  unfortunate  malady 
has  been  shewn  to  hold  a  place  in  his  mind  ;  and  many,  if  not  all, 
of  the  predominant  traits  in  his  character  could  not  be  accounted 
for,  unless  in  the  supposition  of  a  partial  mental  estrangement. 
The  portraiture  indeed  which  the  poet  has  exhibited  of  the  melan- 
choly mind,  that  "  sea  of  troubles,"  appears  to  me  in  everytrespect 
perfect:  perfect  in  all  its  shades  and  in  all  its  diversities;  whether 
he  meant  to  display  it  with  the  calm  surface,  and  dark  and  settled 
gloom  of  despondence;  or  to  arouse  it  into  the  wild  tumults,  and 
frensied  turbulence  of  agitation."     P.  401. 

To  the  common  objections  to  some  incidents  in  this  interest- 
ing drama  he  offers  the  following  reply: — 

"  Two  of  the  most  general  and  most  formidable  objections  to 
the  character  of  Hamlet,  are  his  sudden  murder  of  Polonius,  and 
what  has  been  termed  his  "  useless  and  wanton  cruelty"  to  Ophe- 
lia. The  former  of  these  circumstances  has  been  accounted  for. 
above:  it  arises  from  his  rashness  of  disposition  suddenly  urged 
into  this  errour  by  his  mistaking  the  courtier  for  the  king.     With 

respect 
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respect  to  the  latter  objection,  which  has  been  no  slight  favourite 
among  criticks,  I  can  offer  no  better  apology  than  a  denial  of  the 
fact.  I  have  carefully  considered  every  expression  and  every  ac- 
tion of  bis  toward  Ophelia,  and  I  cannot  trace  the  slightest  mark 
of  cruelty,  or  unkindness.  Neither  can  we  draw  such  a  conclu- 
sion from  the  impressions  which  his  conduct  leaves  upon  her 
mind.  Although  she  expresses  herself  "  most  deject  and  wretched," 
her  sorrow  proceeds  not  from  her  being  sensible  of  unkindness  from 
him,  but  from  her  witnessing  the  estrangement  of  his  reason: 
from  her  perceiving 

"  his  noble  mind  o'erthrown  : 
his  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason, 


Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh. 

*'  Had  she  felt  any  cause  of  complaint  towards  him,  she  surely  would 
have  betrayed  it,  at  the  moment,  when  her  own  wandering  of 
mind  exposed  her  most  secret  sentiments.  But  not  a  word  of  ac- 
cusation does  she  utter  asrainst  him.  Her  loss  of  reason  in  fact 
arises  from  her  father's  death,  and  on  him  alone  her  thoughts  ap- 
pear to  be  fixed.  In  the  scene  between  these  unfortunate  lovers, 
where  she  returns  him  his  "  remembrances,"  which  I  suppose  to 
be  that  on  which  the  accusation  of  cruelty  is  founded,  his  words 
are  meant  to  bear  the  appearance  of  insanity;  and  that  they  leave 
such  an  impression  on  her  mind  is  evident  from  her  observations 
throughout  the  scene.  But  even  had  he  treated  her  with  some 
degree  of  harshness,  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  account 
for,  and  to  excuse  his  conduct.  It  would  have  been  considered 
in  a  great  measure  provoked  by  herself:  by  her  returning  his  let- 
ters so  causelessly  and  capriciously ;  by  her  joining  in  the  general 
plot  against  him,  and  consenting  to  become  a  spy  upon  his  senti- 
ments; and  particularly  by  her  doing  so  at  a  moment  when  hi* 
opinion  of  the  sex  had  fallen  to  the  lowest  ebb,  from  the  degrading 
conduct  of  his  mother."     P.  39.>. 

In  Section  V.  the  author  considers,  in  the  last  place,  "  the 
language  and  sentiments"  of  poetical  composition.  Two  chap- 
ters compose  this  section  ;  in  which  he  investigates  the  licences, 
which  may  be  taken  by  the  poet,  in  deviating  from  the  strictness 
of  grammatical  and  rhetorical  rules.  VVe  have  hitherto  beheld 
the  author  taking  those  comprehensive  views,  which  embrace  the 
more  commanding  parts  of  the  subject  of  poetry  ;  we  now  behold 
him  displaying  that  minute  accuracy,  which  descends  to  the  con- 
sideration of  verbal  niceties.  In  the  course  of  this  curious  in- 
vestigation, the  author  sustains  the  high  character,  winch  he  has 
hitherto  supported.  Ail  those  verbal  inaccuracies  which  please 
by  some  grace  in  the  expression,  though  transgressing  critical 
rule,  are  justified  by  the  authority  of  the  purest  writers,  ancient 
and  modern,  and  illustrated  by  examples  carefully  selected  from 
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the  vast  range  of  ancient  and  modern  literature.  Eacli  anomaly 
is  resolved  into,  it-  tii^t  principles,  and  the  source  of  the  pleasure 
which  it  imparts  is  ingenious!)  explored  and  revealed.  Ji  is  not 
possible  l<1  convey  an  idea  of  the  art  which  is  displayed  in  this 
minute  and  laborious  investigation,  unless  by  ample  extracts  ad- 
dined  fiom  the  work  itself,  tu  the  firat  chapter,  the  author 
considers  the  licences  which  may  betaken  by  the  poet,  in  the 

choice,  the  structure,  and  metrical  disposition  of  the  words.  Oh 
the  licen<  e  of  converting  an  adjective  into  a  substantive,  he  deli* 
\.i>  himself  in  the  following  terms: — 

"  This  licence  imparts  an  expressive  grace  to  poetical  language 
In  conspicuawtly  marking  out  the  distinguishing  quality  in  any  ob- 
ject. 

"   Aw;  uyxbr>  'APMAH  &  w«xi9  9«»«toio  orrttfa. 


*<■  E  pria  ch'  essi  apran  gli  occhi  al  be!  sereno 
Di  qucsta  luce. 


•'  Di  due  ciglia  il  bel  sereno. 


*  11  falso  dolce  del  mundo. 

•<  The  stvect  of  life. 

*£  Plerumque  per  pnrum  tonantes 
Lgit  equos  volucremque  currum. 

**  Tu  cum  parentis  regna  per  ardumn 
Cohors  Gigantum  scanderet  impia. 

«  Per  cceli  ccerula. 

"  The  sapphire,  blue 
As  the  clear  azure  of  a  sunny  day. 

"  And  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 
His  uncouth  way,  or  spread  his  airy  flight 
Over  the  vast  abrupt. 


Ilesiod. 

Tasso. 

jMetastasio. 

Petrarca. 

Par.  Lost. 

Horat 

Id. 

Lucret, 

Psyche. 
Par.  Lost. 


"  With  lonely  steps  to  tread 
The  unfounded  deep,  and  through  the  void  immense. 


lb. 


Magnum  per  inane. 


Virgil. 


«'  In  the  first  of  these  examples  the  reader  immediately  perceives 
that  the  quality  of  the  objects  is  more  striking  than  the  objects 
themselves,  and  is   therefore  appropriately  substituted  for  them  : 

in 
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in  the  last  the  objects  themselves  are  indistinct  while  the  quality  is 
conspicuous.  The  nature  of  the  firmament  itself  we  c  moot  well 
ascertain^  but  we  readilv  distinguish  its  azure  colour,  its  clearness, 
or  its  obscurity.  We  therefore  naturally,  and  justly,  substitute  the 
adjective  expressing  this  quality  for  the  substantive  expressing  th*e 
object."     P.  426. 

In  the  second  chapter,  the  author  Investigates  the  rhetorical 
licences,  as  they  regard  the  signification  of  the  words,  the  signifi- 
cation of  sentences,  and  the  construction  ot  sentences.  As  illus- 
trative of  this  part  of  his  subject,  we  subjoin  his  remarks  on  the 
figure  Synecdoche,  by  which  the  species  is  substituted   for    the 


gt?ius. 


11  This  licence  of  employing  a  particular  term  to  denote  a  more 
general  one  is  among  the  most  striking  liberties  which  the  poet 
takes  with  his  language.  He  thus  creates  the  most  distinct  image 
of  the  object  which  he  means  to  represent,  and  brings  it  home  im- 
mediately to  our1  observation.  Almost  all  our  first  ideas  are  de- 
rived from  the  presentation  of  particular  or  individual  objects  to 
the  senses  :  they  are  consequently  more  distinct  and  clear,  in  being 
more  simple  and  more  sensible,  than  those  which  are  reduced  to  a 
general  and  complex  form  by  a  mental  operation.  When  the  poet 
therefore  substitutes  a  particular  for  an  abstract  term,  he  paints  the 
object  in  its  truest  and  most  vivid  colours,  in  appealing  directly  to 
the  senses.  Our  ideas  of  the  colour  of  a  rose,  are  more  exactly 
defined  than  our  general  ideas  of  redness.  The  expression,  rosy 
fingered  ?norn  *,  therefore,  substituted  for  red  Jingered,  not  only 
adds  to  our  gratification  by  presenting  us  with  a  delicate  and  beau- 
tiful object,  but  impresses  us  with  the  most  distinct  ami  accurate 
view  of  the  image  which  the  poet  means  to  pourtray.  The  terms 
rose  and  lily,  substituted  for  the  red  and  pale  colour  of  the  com- 
plexion possesses  the  same  effect.''     P*  51 4. 

Having  entered  thus  minutelv  into  the  detail  of  the  author's 
enquiry,  it  now  merely  remains  that  we  should  pass  a  summary 
judgment  upon  the  work.  With  little  hesitation  do  we  pronounce 
it  the  production  of  a  mind,  which  is  elegantly  turned,  and  highly 
improved  ;  which  is  not  less  distinguished  by  t'  e  accuracy  of  its 
discrimination,  than  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  views.  Bv 
enlarging  the  limits  of  that  art,  which  the  author  has  so  highty 
cultivated,  he  has  drawn  within  its  circle  the  marvellous  creations 
of  the  poet.  It  would  be  detracting  from  his  praise  to  place  him 
merely  at  the  head  of  the  commentators  of  Shakspeare,  having 
proved  himself  the  most  successful  advocate  of  nature  and  of 
fancy.     We  are  indeed  of  opinion,  that  the  critical  catalogue  of 
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.-my  library  would  be  defective  which  wanted  this  ingenious  wr- 
hum  ;  and  tli.it  tire  furnisher  even  of  a  boofc-ca^C.  in  omitting  if* 
would  convey  no  idea  oi  the  extensiveness  of  bra  reading,  or  the 
justness  of  his  taste.  .      u 

Thai    we  expect  to  sec  every  maxim  of  the  critic  pays  into  ;* 
law,  to  which  the  public  will  yield  its  assent,  or  the  poet  extend 
his  acquiescence,  we  arc  far  from  asserting.     In  many  of  the  po- 
sitions which  he  has  laboured  to  establish,  there  will  be  readers- 
found  to  think  for  themselves*  end  disposed  to  form  conclusions 
different  from  those  which  he  has  so  ably  lnaiiv.aiued.     However 
impregnable   we  may  believe  him  on  the  subject  of  "  Hamlet," 
the  plan  of  *  Orlando  i'urioso,"  and  the  machinery  of  the  ?  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  will,  we  fear,  be  still  considered  inde- 
fensible, after  all  that  he  has  advanced  in  tluir  behalf.     Opinion 
rriav  be  likewise  divided  on  the  inequality  of  the  style  of  the  au- 
thor's work,  as  exhibiting  some  obscurities  to  be  cleared  away, 
some  redundancies  to  be  pruned,  and  some  asperities  to  be  soft- 
ened down.      But  this  objection,   if  made,  must  be  urged  witlr 
gicat  limitations.     Innumerable   passages   occur,   in  which  the 
beauty  of  the  sentiment  is  equalled  by  the  felicity  of  the  diction. 
As  some  corrective  of  the  "  faint  praise1'  which  we  may  be  now 
thought  to  convey,  we  select  the  following  passage,  which  ap- 
pears to  us  eminently  beautiful,   not  merely  on  account  of  the 
knowledge  of  nature  which  it  displays,  but  the  variety  of  the  ex- 
pies-ion,  and  the  justness  of  the  allusion,  ill  which  it  is  conveyed. 
The  author  is  employed  in  vindicating  the  mixed  metaphors  used 
in  Macbeth,  after  perpetrating  the  murder  of   Duncan,   whfck 
have  bei  ft  frequently  censored. 

"  He  issues  forth  from  the  chamber  where  he  has  murdered  his 
Sovereign  and  his  benefactor,  with  a  full  consciousness  af  the  atro- 
city of  the  crime.  His  mind  not  as  yet  fully  depraved,  is  haunted 
bv  the  image  of  honour  which  he  there  surveyed,  and  he  endea- 
vours by  employing  his  thoughts  on  indifFerent  .subjects  to  escape 
the  scene  of  terrour  which  still,  floats  before  his  senses.  How. 
often,  when- pursued  by  any  distressing  remembrance,  do  we  fly  to 
the  same  refuge,  and  endeavour  to  divert  our  thoughts  from  the 
subject  of  our  concern,  into  a  more  pleasing,  or  at  least  an  indif- 
ferent, channel !  How  often,  when  presented  with  an  image  of  fear 
or  lerrour,  do  we  cling  to  any  object  which  may  withhold  us,  for  a 
moment,  from  the  vortex  of  apprehension  that  would  absorb  us  f 
This  is  the  refuge  to  which  the  mind  in  a  state  of  distraction  uni- 
formly resorts :  it  seeks  to  fly  away  from  the  sense  of  its  miseries,, 
by  pursuing  a  thousand  incoherent  fantasies. 

"  Better  I  were  distract ;   [says  Gloucester, ] 

So  should  my  thought?  be  severed  from  my  griefs; 

And 
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And  woes,  by  wrong  imaginations,  lose 

The  knowledge  of  themselves.  King  Lear. 

"  It  seems  as  if  the  wounded  imagination  fondly  hoped  by  the 
impetuosity  of  its  flight  to  outstrip  the  anguish  that  rankles  in  the 
remembrance.  In  the  precipitation  of  its  progress  it  seeks  for 
means  more  suited  to  the  velocity  of  its  desires  than  its  common 
movements  ;  it  calls  out  for  '  the  wings  of  a  dove  that  it  may  flea 
away,  and  be  at  rest.'  "      P.  529. 

On  the  whole,  we  accept  the  work>  and  we  recommend  it,  as 
the  production  of  a  professed  apologist  of  poetry,  from  whose 
decisions  the  severer  reader  will  deem  it  necessary  to  deduct 
something,  on  the  score  of  the  allowances  to  be  made  for  a  pro- 
fessed admirer.  In  that  happy  mean  in  which  nature  has  deter- 
mined (not  merely  in  arts  of  utility,  but  of  ornament  and  design; 
in  criticism  as  well  as  religion  and  jurisprudence)  that  vacillating- 
opinion  shall  ultimately  settle  by  balancing  between  extremes,  it 
forms  a  just  counterpoise  to  the  works  of  those  formal  artists 
who  would  bind  up  art  in  the  fetters  of  science.  The  tendency 
of  critical  dogmatism  towards  this  point,  as  it  must  have  struck 
the  observation,  must  have  pained  the  sensibility  of  every  person 
of  taste.  We  therefore  hail  the  author's  labours,  as  opposing  a 
barrier,  if  not  to  withstand  the  progress,  yet  to  arrest  the  tendency, 
of  this  evil,  which,  if  left  unopposed,  must  ultimately  terminate 
in  extinguishing  the  true  spirit  of  poetry  among  us,  and  in  de- 
stroying our  relish  for  the  irregular  beauties  of  our  inimitable 
bards. 

— » ■    i        ,       i     i  i  «        i     ii  ■    I      fl  i  ■    ■ ■■  '    ■    .  n 

Art.  II.  A  Letter  on  the  Corn  Lazes,  by  the  Earl  of  Lau-. 
derdale. 

The  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Rose  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1814,  on  the  Subject  of  the 
Com  Laws. 

Observations  on  the  Effects  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  of  a  rise 
and  fall  in  the  Price  of  Corn  on  the  Agriculture  and  general 
Wealth  of  the  Country.  By  the  Jlev.  T.  R.  Malthus. 
1814. 

NO  subject  at  once  so  interesting  and  so  complicated  has  at 
any  time  engaged  the  attention  of  the  legislature  and  of  the 
country  at  large  as  that  of  the  Corn  Laws.  It  has  become  in- 
volved not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  Corn  Trade  itself,  which 
is  admitted  by  all  to  have  something  peculiar  in  it,  but  also  from 
Jbe  numerous  interests  which  come  in  competition  with  a  high 
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Kate  of  Dj  riculturcj  and  particularly  Com  tbe  constant  igftation 
of  it  in  parliament,  and  the  innumerable  laws  and  orders  in 
council  winch  have  been  issued  for  regulating  the  supply  ot 
grain.  The  passions  of  men,  too,  have,  contributed  greatly  to 
darken  the  progress  >>f  every  discussion  '»n  Corn  bills;  andgo- 
.. mi  tit  has  on  several  occasions  been,  in  the  first  place,  com- 
pelled to  institute  inquiry,  and  afterwards  to  yi<l<l  to  clamour 
rather  than  u>  evidence,  and  bo  legislate  in  obedience  to  tb< 
people  rather  than  tor  their  good. 

\\  r  have  said  it  is  generally  admitted  that  ibe  Corn  Trade  lias 
lomethhig  peculiar  in  it.  VVe  hold  this  opinion,  however,  not 
tn  the  sense  of  Dr.  Smith,  for  it  strikes  us  that  m  the  point  in 
which  he  regarded  the  commerce  of  com  as  mi  generis  that 
jyreat  writer  was  completely  mistaken,  but  simply  as  it  is  con- 
ted  with  the  means  of  supplying  that  article,  and  with  the 
absolute  nccessit)  of  a  certain  quantity  being  procured  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  country.  We  .shall  explain  this  view  of  the 
matter  by  a  reference  to  other  commodities. — It  is  well  known 
that  the  quantity  of  most  articles  which  ore  brought  to  market, 
tn  it  depends  nearly  altogether  on  the  capital  employed  in  their 
production,  can  be  suited  with  a  great  degree  of  exactness  to 
the  demand.  If  too  little  be  brought  forward  this  year,  the  high 
profit  which  is  gained  will  secure  a  plentiful  supply  the  next;  and 
il  too  much  has  been  produced,  the  loss  which  is  .sustained  wilt 
teach  the  manufacturer  or  merchant  to  direct  a  part  of  his  eapi- 
lz\  to  a  more  profitable  speculation.  The  demand  likewise  in 
a  great  measure  suits  itself  to  the  supply,  il'  too  Jittle  muslin 
be  manufactured,  the  price  will  rise,  other  dresses  will  in  part 
be*  substituted,  and  many  of  the  consumers  wdl  defer  their  pur- 
chase until  the  price  decline:  On  the  contrary,  should  too  much 
be  made,  the  fall  of  price  will  increase  the  number  of  purchasers 
and  consequently  augment  the  consumption. 

in  neither  of  these  ways  can  the  supply  and  demand  for  com 
be  easily  accommodated  to  each  other.  The  quantity  of  gram, 
though  in  a  course  of  time  it  may  be  regulated  by  the  demand,* 
depends  alsw  on  the  seasons.  If  enough  be  raised  in  an  ordi- 
nary year,  there  must  be  an  overplus  in  a  very  genial  season,  and 
u  deficiency  in  one  that  is  unproductive.  The  supply  is  not  de- 
pendent on  the  (jiianthy  of  agricultural  capital  alone,  but  also  on 
mairy  fortuitous  circumstances.  JSor  does  the  demand  so  rea- 
dily, as  in  other  instances,  adapt  itself  to  the  supply.  The  num- 
:  i  of  consumers  is  the  same  in  the  scarcest  and  in  the  most 
plentiful  season ;  and  many  of  them  are  so  opulent  that  a  rise 
01  fall  in  the  price  of  corn  neither  forces  them  to  retrench  nor 
tempts  them  to  enlarge,  the  use  of  that  article  of  food.  In 
cheap  years  a  little  more  corn  may  he  consumed  by  the  poor, 

but 
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feu*  the  greatest  part  of  what  is  saved  in  the  price  of  grain  will 
be  expended   on  comforts  or  luxuries  of  another  kind.     Jn  like 
manner  in  scarce  years,  the  poorest  of  the  people  will  be  forced 
to  greater  economy  in  the  use  of  corn  ;  but  those  who  are  at  all 
above  absolute  want  will  deprive   themselves  of  many  comforts 
rather  than  alter  the  nature  or  quantity  of  their  food.     A  .small 
deficiency  or  excess  of  crop  will  accordingly  raise  or  lower  the 
price  much  more  than  a  similar  variation  in  the  quantity  would 
affect  the  Value  of  any  other  commodity-*.     In  short  every  other 
commodity  compared  with  corn  is  a  luxury,   of  which  the  de- 
mand admits  of  considerable  variation  corresponding  to  the  sup- 
plv,  without  inflicting  any  serious  injury  either  upon  him  who 
furnishes  or  upon  him  who  consumes;  audit  ;s  on  tins  account 
alone,  that  legislative  interference  is  at  all  justifiable  in  regulat- 
ing the  intercourse  between  the  raiser  and  consumer  of  grain. 
Could  the  country  subsist  upon  one  half  of  the  produce  oi'  an 
ordinary  year,  when  the  price  of  corn  would  be  more  than  dou- 
ble its   usual  price,  as   easily   as  it  can  dispense  with  one  half 
the  muslin  or  the  brandy  which  is  consumed  when  these  com- 
modities are  cheap,  government  would  not  deem  it  necessary  or 
expedient  to  encourage  importation/and  thus  to  diminish  the  pro- 
fits of  the  farmer.     The  corn  trade,  (by  which  is  equally  meant 
the  raising  and  importing  of  corn,)  is  therefore  sui  generic  be- 
cause  it  respects  an  article  indispensably  necessary,  in  a  given 
quantity,  to  the  subsistence  of  the:  -nation,  and  especially  because 
the  proportion   between   supply  and  demand  is  regulated,  not 
by  the  ordinary  principles  of  commerce  alone,   but  chiefly  by 
the  state  of  the  weather  throughout  the  year.     A  free  trade  in 
corn  therefore  would  not  be  desirable  for  a  populous  and  manu- 
factuiing  country,  because  it  Would  not  only  render  their  supply 
©f  that  article   extremely  fortuitous,  depending  solely  upon   the 
profitable  employment  of  commercial  capital,  but  it  would  also 
introduce  an  unceasing  fluctuation  iu  the  price  of  grain,  accord- 
ing to  the  seasons,   or  the   political  relations  of  trading  states, 
from  a  very  high  to  a  very  low  nominal  value. 

But  a  free  trade  in  corn  would  iu  many  cases  become  im- 
practicable as  well  as  impolitic,  and  especially  as  it  would  im- 
ply a  discontinuance  in  all  circumstances  of  bounties  on  impor- 
tation. Few  governments,  however  despotical,  would  venture 
to  inflame  the  rage  of  a  people  suffering  under  scarcity  and  ap- 
prehensive of  famine,  by  obstinately  refusing  all  encouragement 
to  an  encreased  supply  of  corn,  2vo  conviction  of  the  ultimate 
advantages  of  a  free  trade  could,  for  a  moment,  withstand  the 


*  See  Craig's  Elements. 
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Stiff*  ring!  "I*  the  people,  the  intreaties  and  remonstrances  of  the 
human  in  all  ranks  of  life,  ami  the  dread  of  popular  insurrec- 
tion. 1 1  government  could  be  so  firm  in  the  conscious  rectitude 
of  their  principles  as  t«>  Bet  at  nought  all  these  powerful  motives, 
voluntary  sssociations  of  the  richer  citizens  would  soon  supply 
what  they,  in  common  with  their  countrymen,,  would  consider 
as  a  dereliction  of  duty  in  the  state.  Subscriptions  would  he 
entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  giving  premiums  upon  importa- 
tion, or  perhaps  of  purchasing  corn  in  foreign  countries  ;  not, 
like  merchants,  in  hopes  of  profit,  but  with  the  humane  inten- 
tion of  alleviating  the  miseries  of  the  poor.  Government,  sure- 
ly, could  not  l»e  expected  to  attack  the  right  of  property,  accord- 
ing to  which  ever)  one  is  entitled  to  employ  his  wealth  in  the 
manner  he  thinks  fit,  in  order  to  withstand  a  purpose  so  disin- 
ter* ud  and  popular;  and  the  fanners  would  thus  be  exposed 
to  a  competition  much  more  injurious  than  that  of  regular  mer- 
chants encouraged  by  a  moderate  bounty  from  the  state*. 

At  pre  sent,  however,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  general 
discussion  relative  to  a  free  trade  in  corn  :  it  is  our  object  to 
shew  that  the  raising  and  importing  of  grain  have  this  peculiarity 
in  them,  as  means  of  employing  national  capital,  that  the  supply 
and  demand  depend  upon  other  circumstances  than  ordinary 
commercial  competition,  and  that,  of  consequence,  the  propriety 
of  occasional  interference  on  the  part  of  government  must  be 
conceded.  What  this  interference  should  be,  and  according  to 
what  principle,  protection  and  compensation  should  be  afforded 
to  the  grower  and  consumer  of  corn,  will  be  more  conveniently 
considered  when  we  come  to  the  specific  measures  which  have 
been  lately  proposed  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament.  Before, 
however,  we  can  proceed  to  these  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
celebrated  dogma  of  Adam  Smith  on  the  subject  of  corn  laws, 
as  his  authority  has  of  late  been  frequently  brought  forward  in 
support  of  opinions  which  are  completely  at  variance  both  with 
experience  and  the  first  principles  of  political  economy.  The 
substance  of  his  argument,  then,  appears  to  be,  that  corn  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  its  real  price  cannot  be  raised,  that  it  is  ac- 
cordingly of  no  consequence  to  the  farmer  what  money-value 
may  be  attached  to  it,  and  that  upon  the  same  principle,  every 
kind  of  compensation  to  the  land-holder  in  the  shape  of  boun- 
ties on  exportation  is  merely  delusive. 

"  The  real  effect  of  the  bounty,"  says  he,  (Wealth  of  Nations, 
Book  iv.  ch.  5.)  "  is  not  so  much  to  raise  the  real  value  of  corn  as 
to  degrade  the  real  value  ©f  silver  ;  or  to  make  an  equal  quantity 
of  it  exchange  for  a  smaller  quantity,  not  only  of  cOrn,  but  all 

*  See  Craig's  Elements. 
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«thcr  home-made  commodities.     For  the  money-price  of  the  corn 
regulates  that  of  all  other  home-made  commodities. 

"  It  regulates  the  money  price  of  labour,  which  must  always  be 
'Such  as  to  enable  the  labourer  to  purchase  a  quantity  of  corn  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  him. and  his  family,  either  in  the  liberal,  mode- 
rate, or  scanty  maimer  in  which  the  advancing,  stationary,  or  de- 
clining circumstances  of  the  society  oblige  his  employers  to  main- 
tain him. 

"  It  regulates  the  money-price  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  rude 
produce  of  the  land  which,  in  every  period  of  improvement,  must 
bear  a  certain  proportion  to  that  of  corn,  though* this  proportion 
is  different  in  different  perieds.  It  regulates,  for  example,  the 
money-price  of  grass  and  hay,  of  horses  and  the  maintenance  of 
horses,  of  land-carriage  consequently,  or  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
inland  commerce  of  the  country. 

■"  By  regulating  the  money-price  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
rude  produce  of  land,  it  regulates  that  of  the  materials  of  almost 
all  manufactures.  By  regulating  the  money-price  of  labour  it  re- 
gulates that  of  manufacturing  art  and  industry  ;  and  by  regulating 
both,  it  regulates  that  of  the  complete  manufacture.  The  money- 
price  of  labour,  and  of  every  thing  that  is  the  produce  either  of 
land  or  labour,  must  necessarily  either  rise  or  fall  in  proportion  to 
■the  money-price  of  corn. 

"  Though  in  consequence  of  the  bounty,  therefore,  the  farmer 
should  be  enabled  to  sell  his  corn  for  four  shillings  the  bushel  in- 
stead of  three  and  sixpence,  and  to  pay  his  landlord  a  money-rent 
in  proportion  to  this  rise  in  the  money-price  of  his  produce,  yet 
jf,  in  consequence  of  this  rise  in  the  price  of  corn,  four  shillings 
will  purchase  no  more  home-made  goods  of  any  other  kind  than 
three  and  sixpence  would  have  done  before,  neither  the  circum- 
stances of  the  farmer  nor  those  of  the  landholder  will  be  much 
mended  by  this  change.  The  farmer  will  not  be  able  to  cultivate 
xpjich  better :  the  landlord  will  not  be  able  to  live  much  better. 
In  the  purchase  of  foreign  commodities  this  enhancement  in  the 
price  of  corn  may  give  them  some  little  advantage.  In  that  of 
home-made  commodities  it  can  give  them  none  at  all :  and  almost 
the  whole  expence  of  the  farmer,  and  the  far  greater  part  even  of 
that  of  the  landlord  is  in  home-made  commodities." 

If  this  theory  were  just,  then  indeed  it  would  be  of  no  advan- 
tage, or  at  most  of  a  very  trilling  advantage,  to  landlords  and  te- 
nants to  have  bounties  granted  to  them  on  exportation,  and  to 
have  the  home-market  secured  by  prohibitory  duties  on  impor- 
tation :  because  the  result  would  be,  that  if  they  should  receive 
hit)  per  cent,  more  for  their  raw  producethan  formerly,  they  would 
have  to  pay  fifty  per  cent,  more  for  every  thing  they  should  have 
occasion  to  purchase.  But  the  theory  is  altogether  erroneous,  and 
involves  in  particular  two  doctrines  which  have  been  proved  by  re- 
cent experience  to  be  quite  untenable  ;  namejy,  that  agriculture 
is  not  affected  by  the  operation  of  that  principle  which  distri- 
butes 
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butes  the  cnjital  of  a  nation  Recording  to  the  varying  profits  de- 
rived  from  the  iuvestmeui  of  stock  indifferent  employments; 

ami  ihai  ili«-  pn< ■»  of  com  and  foe  pure  of  labour  afford  a  mea* 
Byre  lo  each  nib  r,  or  at  lt-a^t,  that  the  jn ice  of  labour  goes  hand 
ju  baud  with  the  price  of  corn.     Lord  Lauderdale  and  Mr, 
,:-  i.ive  exposed  the  fallacy  of  these  tenets  by  adducing 
b    '.    farts  and  arguments  which  carry   with  them  the  force  of 
d.  i     instrution  ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  Dr. Smith, 
in  i  rder  lo  support  his  peculiar  notions  on  the  com  trade,  lush- 
tated  not  lo  oppose  some  el  llie  clearest  reasoning,  and  to  sacri- 
fice some  of  the  leading  principles,  of  his  immortal  work  on  the 
W  ealth  of  Nations.     As  to  the  opinion  that  agriculture  is  not 
affected  b\  the  same  treatment  as  the  manufacture  of  muslin  or 
hardware,  we  are  supplied  with  abundant  arguments  to  disprove 
it.   from  the  great  stimulus  winch  has  been  afforded  to  the  far- 
mer and   landlord    by   the   high  prices  of  grain   dming  the   last 
twentv  years.     If  while  the  money  price  of  corn  has  been  raised 
from   fifty  to  a  hundred  and   twenty  shillings,  no  improvement 
hod   taken  place  in  agriculture,  no  more  capital  had  been  em- 
barked in  it,  and  the  quantity  of  corn  raided  had  not  been  giea- 
tii,  tin  11  we  must  have  admitted  that  the  enhancement  of  the 
money-price  of  his  produce   was  no  advantage  to  the   farmer  : 
I. ut  when,  pn  the  contrary,  we  jind  that  several  millions  of  acres 
have  been  brought  under  the  plough,  that  a  much  greater  por-? 
tion  of  the  national  stock    has  been  employed  on  land,  and  that 
a  considerable  increase  has  been  made  to  the  yearly  produce  of 
grain,  we  must  relinquish  pvery  theory,  however  supported  by 
authority,  which   teaches  us  to  believe   that  an  addition  to  the 
money-price  is  not  an  addition  to  the  real  value  of  corn.     But 
the   en  or  is  still  greater  which   is  involved  in  the  doctrine  that 
labour  js  regulated  by  the  price  of  corn,  for  nothing  is  more 
clearly  proved  than  that  the  one  may  fluctuate  in  price  to  a  very 
great  extent,  and  dming  twenty  or  thirty  years  together,  without 
producing  any  material  effect  upon  the  other,     it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  mention  in  support  of  this  statement  that  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.   to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  a  day's  earnings  m 
corn  rose  from  a  peck  to  near  half  a  bushel;  and  from  Henry 
VII.  to  the  end  of  Elizabeth,  it  fell  from  near  half  a  bushel  to 
litile   more  than  half  a  peck.     In  fact,  labour  will  be  paid  like 
pvery  other  commodity,  in  proportion  as  the  supply  varies  when 
compared  with  the  demand;  and  it  is  this  principle  alone  which 
regulates  the  price  of  it,  while  no  regard  whatever  is  had  to  the 
comfort  or  even  subsistence  of  the  workman.     When  the  popu- 
lation of   a  country   increases  without  a  corresponding"  increase 
ill  the  dtSLand  for  labour,  wages  must  fall  although  corn  should 
at  the  very  same  moment  be  rising  in  price  ',  apd,  in  like  man- 
ner* 
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iver,  whenever  the  demand  for  labour  exceeds  the  number  of 
hands,  the  workmen  receive  more  money  although  corn  should 
be  cheaper.     We  have  seen  all   this  realized  within  these  few 
years,  for  it  has  happened  on  several  occasions,  and  particularly 
in  1812,  that  the  market  for  corn   was  at  the  highest,  and  the 
price  of  labour  very  low.     Indeed   during  a  temporary  scarcity 
the  price  of  labour  will  naturally  fall,  because  workmen  will  iind 
it  necessary  to  add   to  their   hours  of  toil/  and  thus  bring  more 
labour  and,  of  course,  more  goods  into  the  market,  winch  cir- 
cumstance will  unavoidably  produce  a  decline  in   their  money- 
value.     It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  a  per/nat/e/d  rise  in 
the  price  of  grain  must  have  the  effect  of  enhancing  the  price  of 
labour,   because  it  will  gradually  check  the  rate  of  population 
among  the   working  classes;    and,  if  the  general  state  of  the 
country  be  not  also  on  the  decline,  the  demand  for  labour  will 
at  length  outstep  the  supply,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  an 
ameliorated  system  for  the  labourer.     But  the  important  point 
is  this — twenty  or  thirty  years   may  intervene   before  matter* 
shall  have  returned  to  their  equilibrium,  and  in  this  interval  agri- 
culture may  have   received  the  greatest  encouragement,  at  the 
jexpence  of  the  money-annuitant  of  every  order.— Besides,  many 
circumstances  must  be  taken  into  account  in  a  trading  country, 
which  remove  to  a  still  greater  distance  the  reciprocal  effects  of 
coin   and  labour  in   reducing  each   to  the  measure  of  the  other. 
It  has  been   calculated  that  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  expenditure 
of  even  a  labouring  man  go  to  purchase  articles  of  foreign  pro- 
duction, and  a  third-fifth  to  commodities  but  remotely  connected 
with  the  price  of  corn ;  on  which  account  it  must  be  obvious 
that  the  value  of  wages  does  not  find  either  a  measure  or  check 
in  the  price  of  bread  and  meal.     We  therefore  agree  with  Mr, 
Malthus  in  thinking  that  the  influence  of  the  price  of  corn  upon 
the  price  of  labour  is  neither  so  great  nor  so  immediate,  as  to 
prevent  the  movement  of  capital  to  or  from  land,  which  is,  we 
numbly  conceive,  the  precise  point  in  question. 

We  have  ventured  on  these  preliminary  remarks  with  the  in- 
tention of  shewing,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  corn  trade  is  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  require  the  interference  and  direction  of  go- 
vernment, and  secondly,  that  such  interference  in  the  way  of 
legislation  will  actually,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  encourage 
or  prevent  the  production  of  corn  at  home.  The  most  difficult 
part  of  the  subject  however  still  remains  to  be  examined,  name- 
ly, whether  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  this  country  it  would 
be  expedient  to  encourage  agriculture,  so  far  as  to  secure  an  in- 
dependent supply  of  corn  from  our  own  fields,  at  the  manifest 
hazard  of  disabling  us  from  competing  with  the  continental  ma- 
nufacturers in  the  general  market  of  Europe:  for  it  ought  to  be 

clearly 
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clearly,  understood  that  we  have  only  a  choice  of  advantages  and 
d vantages j  and  that  in  the  present  state  of  onr  bullion,  urnl 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  we  cannot  keep  up  the  price  of 
com  without  creating  much  misery  among  the  lower  classes, 
and  endansp  rind  at  least  our  interests  as  manufacturers  and  mer* 
chants'.  A  war  of  great  length  and  unexampled  sacrifices  has 
raised  our  taxes  to  such  an  amount  that  money  is  not  above  half 
the  value  with  us  that  it  bears  in  every  other  country  of  Kurope  ; 
and  BOW  that  we  are  about  to  renew  our  intercourse  with  the 
,  we  find  ourselves  embarrassed  by  this  circumstance 
more  than  on  any  former  occasion.  Articles  that  are  cheap 
here,  are  comparatively  Ir^h-priced  ahroad,  and  it  needs  not  to, 
be  mentioned  thai  it  is  on'y  as  long  as  our  superior  skill,  machi- 
nery and  capital  will  avail  us,  that  we  can  compete  with  the 
French  in  the  supply  of  manufactured  goods.  In  the  free  iu- 
tercourse  of  peaceful  times  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  crafts- 
men from  emigration,  when  such  powerful  motives  induce  them 
to  remove  as  cheap  food  and  better  wages ;  and  as  to  capital, 
it  is  so  easily  transferred,  that  it  will  soon  find  its  way  whither- 
soever there  is  the  prospect  of  a  good  return.  Tt  is  therefore 
our  interest  to  use  all  possible  means  to  prevent  the  further 
depreciation  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  as  the  enactment  of  such 
com  laws  as  those  which  have  been  lately  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  would  infallibly  tend  to  lower  their  value, 
the  most  pressing  considerations  call  for  deliberate  and  cautious 
procedure. 

There  is  indeed  very  little  doubt  that  we  are  capable  of  sup- 
plying ourselves  with  corn,  if  the  high  prices  be  secured  which 
have  been  paid  to  the  larmer  these  ten  or  twelve  years  last  past, 
for  even  in  1812,  when  wheat  told  at  a  hundred  and  twe'.tv-tive 
shillings  a  quarter,  the  excess  of  importation  over  exportation 
was  not  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  quarters.  But  the  quest 
tion  recurs,  would  it  be  advantageous  to  us  upon  the  whole,  as 
a  manufacturing  country,  to  expend  a  great  portion  of  our  capi- 
tal upon  the  cultivation  of  poor  lands,  when  we  might  have 
corn  at  one  half  the  price  brought  to  our  doors.  We  know,  as 
Mr.  Mal'hus  justly  observes,  that  it  answers  to  ajLmQSt  ail  small 
well  peopled  states  to  import  their  corn  ;  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  even  a  large  lauded  nation,  abounding  in  a 
manufacturing  population,  and  having  cultivated  ail  its  good  soil, 
might  find  it  cheaper  to  purchase  a  considerable  part  of  its  corn 
in  other  countries,  where  the  supply  compared  with  the  demand 
was  more  abundant.  Could  we  rely  on  a  free  intercourse  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  Europe,  there  would  be  no  room 
for  hesitation  as  to  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  availing  our- 
selves of  the  low  prices  of  grain  in  Poland  and  Prussia,  as  we 

should. 
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should  thereby  be  enabled  to  employ  more  profitably  that  part 
of  the  public  stock  which   would  otherwise  be  hud  out  on  the 
cultivation  of  waste  lands.     Upon  the  supposition  of  a  free  in- 
tercourse with  our  continental  neighbours  we  should  be  placed 
with  regard  to  them  in  circumstances  precisely  similar  to  those 
in   which  the  inhabitants  of   an   unproductive   district  of  this 
country  stand  in  relation  to  the  corn-growers  in  fertile  lands  ; 
for  as  the  occupiers  of  a  hilly  district  find  it  more  profitable  to 
buy  corn   than  to  raise  it,  so  would  we,  for  the  same  reason, 
find  it  more  advantageous  to   import  grain,  than  to  draw  it,  at 
a  great  expence,  from  a  poor  soil.     At  almost  every  epoch  in 
our  history,   since  we  became  a  great  commercial  country,  has 
it  answered  very  well  to  import  a  part  of  our  corn,   because  la- 
bour has  been  so  much  higher  here   than  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  national  capital  has  been  so  successfully  employed 
otherwise,  that  no  person  would  have  found  it  profitable  to  cul- 
tivate waste  grounds  with  the   view  of  raising  grain.     At  this 
moment,  however,  we  are  placed  in  a  situation  nice  than  ever 
unfavourable  to  the  spontaneous  production  of  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  corn,  for,  the  money-price  of  every  necessary  of  life,  and 
of  every  article  of  luxury  in  Britain  is  so  excessively  high  when 
compared  with  the  prices  of  the  same  things  on  the  continent, 
that  it  would  be  both  unnatural  and  disadvantageous,  now  that 
we  have  to  compete  in  the  continental  market  with  foreign  ma- 
nufacturers, to  encourage  by  artificial  means  the  allocation  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  capital  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  and 
to  secure  a  more   extensive  aration  by  Uk  bounty  of  ^  til  J  higher 
prices.     As   long  as  we  retained  the  monopoly,  of  colonial  pro- 
duce,  and  were  at  once  the  manufactuiers  and  carriers  of  the 
world,   it  was  of  comparatively  little  consequence  how  high  the 
prices  rose  of  corn,  of  labour,  and  of  all  home- made  commodi- 
ties; for  as  we  had  no  competition  to  struggle  with  ahroad,  we 
were  not  restricted  to  a  money- price  in  the  articles  which  we 
exported,  and  we  were  thus  enabled  to  draw  upon  other  coun- 
tries for  a  compensation  to  the  artizan  and  the  master-nnuiuiac- 
turer.     But  now,  it  is  very  evident,  limits  are  imposed  upon  us 
by  the  return  of  peace,  and  the  renewal  of  intercourse  among 
the  several  trading  countries  of  Europe  ;  and  we  must  descend 
from  the  high  scale  of  prices  upon  which  we  have  acted  during 
the  war,  or  consent  to  cany  on  business,  on  very  unequal  terms, 
with  all  our  foreign  connections.     This  is  in  fact,  the  chief  dis- 
advantage  arising  from  the  expeuces  of  the  protracted   warfare 
which  has  just  been  brought  to  a  close  :  our  taxes  were  multi-* 
plied,  and  the  precious  metals  were  lowered  in  value  year  after 
year,  and  now  we  are   threatened  with  a  pretty  smart  re-action, 
which  will  infallibly  affect  some  branches  of  the  national  indus- 
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trv,  ami  particularly  our  agriculture*  Wc  are  precluded  by 
these  circumstances  from  having  an  independent  supply  of"  corn, 
spontaneously  and  on  natural  principles;  and  it  appears  but  too 
wlearly,,  that  a  great  sacrifice  must  be  made  by  the  country  at 
large  t<>  secure  it  by  means  of  prohibitory  duties  on  im- 
portation. 

I-  un  independent  supply  of  corn,  it  may  be  asked,  an  object 
of  such  consequence  as  to  justify  the  legislature  in  imposing 
such  a  sacrifice  upon  the  country?  This  is  the  point  upon  which 
the  merits  of  ihe  whole  case,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  poli- 
tical problem  under  examination,  seem  to  concentrate ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  it  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance 
and  of  great  embarrassment. 

u  The  general  principles  of  political  economy,"  says  Mr. 
Malthas,  "  teach  us  to  buy  all  our  commodities  where  we  can  have 
them  the  cheapest ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  general  rule  in  the 
whole  compass  of  the  science,  to  which  fewer  justifiable  excep- 
tions can  be  found  in  practice.  In  the  simple  view  of  present 
wealth,  population  and  power,  three  of  the  most  natural  and  just 
objects  of  national  ambition,  I  can  hardly  imagine  an  exception ; 
as  it  is  only  by  a  strict  adherence  to  this  rule  that  the  capital  of 
a  country  can  ever  be  made  to  yield  its  greatest  amount  of 
produce. 

"  It  is  justly  observed  by  Dr.  Smith,  that  by  means  of  trade 
and  manufactures,  a  country  may  enjoy  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  subsistence,  and  consequently  may  have  a  much  greater  popu- 
lation than  what  its  own  land  could  afford.  If  Holland,  Venice, 
ami  Hamburgh,  had  declined  a  dependence  upon  foreign  countries 
for  their  support,  they  would  always  have  remained  perfectly  in- 
considerable states,  and  never  could  have  risen  to  that  pitch  of 
wealth,  power  and  population  which  distinguished  the  meridian  of 
their  career. 

rt  Although  the  price  of  corn  affects  but  slowly  the  price  of 
labour,  and  never  regulates  it  wholly,  yet  it  has  unquestionably 
a  powerful  influence  upon  it.  A  most  perfect  freedom  of  inter- 
course between  different  nations  in  the  article  of  corn,  greatly 
contributes  to  an  equalization  of  prices,  and  a  level  in  the  value 
of  the  precious  metals.  And  it  must  be  allowed,  that  a  country 
which  possesses  any  peculiar  facilities  for  successful  exertion  in 
manufacturing  industry,  can  never  make  a  full  and  complete  use 
of  its  advantages,  unless  the  price  of  its  labour  and  other  commo- 
dities be  reduced  to  that  level,  compared  with  other  countries, 
which  results  from  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  the  corn  trade.'* 

'I  hese  are  obvious  and  important  advantages,  and  are  such  as 
must  weigh   greatly  in   the   estimate  which   a  minister  of  this 
count iv  will  form  relative  to  the  tendency  of  corn  Jaws.      But  it 
is  s^aid,,  b)  depending  upon  foreigners  for  grain,  we  place  our- 
selves 
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selves  quite  at  their  mercy  in  bad  years,  and  expose  a  part  of 
oiir  population  to  the  horrors  of  famine  whensoever  a  coalition 
among  the  exporting  nations  of  the  continent  would  stop  our 
•supply.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  as  it  is  as  desirable  an  object 
with  the  growers  of  corn  in  Poland  and  Prussia  to  have  their 
produce  sold,  as  it  is  for  us  to  buy  it  when  we  need  it,  the 
danger  to  which  we  are  exposed  from  their  caprice,  is  about  as 
probable  and  alarming  as  a  determination  oh  our  part  not  to 
sell  sugars  or  cotton  goods  must  appear  to  them.  In  bad  years, 
no  doubt,  the  necessity  of  making  purchases  will  increase  with 
the  extent  of  our  wants,  and  thus  entail  upon  us  at  onee  an  en- 
hancement of  price,  and  a  trifling  loss  in  the  balance  of  our 
exchanges  ;  but  all  this  is  incident  to  every  branch  of  commerce, 
and  applies  as  strongly  to  tallow  and  hemp  as  to  wheat  and 
barley. 

2dly.  As  to  a  confederacy  of  the  continental  powers  to  starve 
us,  it  must  be  conceded  that,  as  the  thing  has  been  attempted, 
it  is  certainly  within  the  range  of  possibility ;  and  should  one 
man,  at  any  future  period,  succeed  as  nearly  as  Buonaparte  suc- 
ceeded in  shutting  all  the  ports  of  the  continent  against  us,  a 
similar  attempt  may  be  repealed.  But  it  is  only  in  case  of  such 
a  domination  that  we  have  any  thing  to  fear;  and  we  doubt  the 
expediency  of  legislating  upon  the  ground  of  an  apprehension 
which,  it  will  be  readily  granted,  respects  an  occurrence  both 
unnatural  and  improbable,  in  the  present  state  of  society  and 
the  international  relations  of  Europe.  Nor  is  our  dependence 
upon  foreign  supply  so  great  as  to  excite  all  the  fears  which  have 
been  rather  industriously  conjured  up  of  late,  relative  to  the  in- 
convenience and  sufferings  which  would  arise  from  an  interrup- 
tion of  it.  Mr.  Rose  has  shewn  most  satisfactorily,  that  our 
want  of  assistance  in  the  article  of  corn,  has  neither  been  so 
great,  so  constant,  nor  so  progressive,  as  is  commonly  ima- 
gined;  for,  from  I7G0  down  to  1792,  when  our  difficulties 
commenced,  there  were  fourteen  years  in  which  the  exports 
were  greater  than  the  imports,  five  in  which  they  were  nearly 
equal,  and  nine  only  in  which  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports. 
In  1811  the  quantity  of  grain  exported  rather  exceeded  than  fell 
short  of  what  was  imported,  and  in  1ST2,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  the  excess  of  imports  was  not  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  quarters.  Our  population  may,  indeed,  increase,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  much  new  land  will  be  brought  into  culti- 
vation without  the  powerful  stimulus  of  prohibitory  duties  on 
importation :  still,  considering  the  smallness  of  the  quantity 
which  will  be  actually  wanted  from  abroad,  when  compared 
Viilh  our  home  supply,  we  cannot  discover  that  permission  to 

import. 
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import,  at  ttie  present  ratea  and  duties,  would  be  attended  with 
any  hazard  to  the  nation  a(  large. 

I(  is  perpetually  sounded  in  our  ears  by  the  advocates  of  the 
corn  bill,  that  agriculture  will  be  checked,  and  that  much  good 
land  will  be  allowed  to  rCvett  to  pasture,  if  more  encourage- 
iiu  nt  be  not  afforded  to  the  farmer  and  landholder.     We  arc 
■ware  that  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands  would  attract  no  new 
capital,  because  it  is  only  a  very  high  state  of  the  corn  market 
that  will  secure  even  a  moderate  return  for  capital  so  expended  ; 
but  we  cannot  Bee  wherefore  good  land  should  be  allowed  to 
run  waste,  or  for  what  reason  the  occupant  should  not  cultivate 
it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  merely  because  his  profits  do  not 
induce  him  to  extend  his  stock  to  the  improvement  of  bad  land. 
But  who  is  there  that  was  foolish  enough  to  imagine  that  the 
strained  and  artificial  system  of  things  which  we  were  compelled 
to  follow  during  the  war,  would  continue  for  ever;  or  that  we 
could  caTrj  on  trade  in  peaceful  times  with  a  currency  not  half 
tiie  value  of  every  other  country  in  Europe!  In  the  last  twenty 
}ears  the  price  of  laud  has  in  some  places  doubled,  and  in  others 
risen  three  fold,  and  the  price  of  labour  has  been  considerably, 
although  not  proportionally,  increased;  during  which  time  the 
exports  of  our  manufactured  goods  have  been  progressively  im- 
proving,   and  the   number  cf    our  people   augmenting  apace. 
These  facts,  however,  are  not  connected  as  cause  and  effect; 
for  our  success  as  manufacturers  did  not  arise  from   the   high 
price   of  corn   and   labour,  but  from   the  monopoly  which  we 
possessed  of  the  commerce  of  Eurdpe  ;  and  that  monopoly  was. 
of  so  much  value  to  us  that  it  enabled  us  to  comb:it  the  disadvan- 
tages  of  a  greatly  enhanced  price  of  the   necessaries  of  life. 
J3ut  although  little  new  capital  should  be  turned  to  the  culti- 
vation of  \\a«te  lands,  and  the  number  of  ploughed  fields  should 
not  be  increased",  there  appears  no  good  ground  for  apprehen- 
sion  that  agriculture   would  sustain  any  material  check  in  the 
country  at  large,  or  that  the  farmer  would  at  all  relax  in  his 
exertions.     Gieat  improvements  have  been  made,  of  late  years, 
in  agricultural  machinery,  in  the  production  and  preparation  of 
manure,  in  the  suecession  of  crops,  in  plowing,  sowing,  weed- 
ing, reaping,  thrashing,  and,  in  short,  in  every  department  and 
process  of  the  husbandman's  labour;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  ima- 
gine that  all  this  knowledge  and  expertness  would  be  instantly 
thrown  away,  whenever  parliament  should  resolve  to  allow  the 
importation  of  foreign  grain  at  prices  somewhat  lower  than  our 
farnieis  could  afford  it  at  in  a  bad  year.     Nor  let  the  advocate 
of  the  corn  laws  maintain  that  all  the  improvements  of  agri- 
culture have  arisen  from  the  high  prices  of  grain  during  the  last 
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twenty  years ;  for  it  is  very  obvious  that  important  improvements 
have  been  made  in  Britain,  during  the  same  time,  in  every  sub- 
division of  human  art  and  labour,  and  not  more  in  the  means 
of  preserving  life  than  in  those  of  destroying  it.  Our  rapid 
advances  in  chemistry  and  mechanical  philosophy,  account  for 
our  success  in  the  composition  of  soils,  and  the  application  of 
forces ;  and  agriculture  probably  owes  more  'to  manufacturing 
ingenuity,  and  the  researches  of  the  naturalist,  than  to  the  zeal 
of  the  landholder  to  raise  his  rents.  Still,  it  is  repeated,  agri- 
culture will  sustain  a  check.  We  admit  it,  and  so  will  several 
other  kiuds  of  national  industry;  and  all  from  the  same  cause— 
the  competition  of  foreigners.  But  how  is  this  check  to  be 
prevented  ?  Not  by  keeping  up  the  prices  of  corn,  and  by  keep- 
ing down  the  value  of  money,  because  this  expedient  will  in- 
fallibly disable  us  from  trading  on  the  continent,  it  will  ruin 
our  manufactures,  and  destroy  the  home-market  for  the  produce 
of  the  soil.  Besides,  to  endeavour,  by  prohibitory  laws  on 
importation,  to  secure  for  agriculture  that  progressive  rise  of 
prices  which  has  been  going  on  these  fifteen  years,  would  be 
both  unnatural  and  impolitic  ;  as  it  would  be  an  attempt  to  main- 
tain in  existence,  by  artificial  means,  the  operation  of  a  cause, 
after  the  circumstances  out  of  which  that  cause  arose  had  passed 
away.  Our  high  prices  were  occasioned  both  by  the  amount 
of  our  taxation  and  by  exclusion  from  the  continent;  and,  from 
these  circumstances,  corn  in  particular  rose  to  a  much  higher 
money-value  than  had  been  known  at  any  former  lime  in  Great 
Britain :  but  now,  intercourse  with  the  continent  is  opened  up 
again,  and  cur  taxes,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  lessened  rather  than 
augmented  ;  on  which  account  it  would  be  excessively  absurd  to 
perpetuate  the  war-system  of  high  prices,  and  depreciated  cur- 
rency, and  thus  to  render  all  intercourse  with  our  neighbours 
worse  than  useless.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  rents 
of  landlords  have  considerably  outstripped,  in  the  progress  of 
enhancement,  the  prices  of  labour  in  the  country  at  large ;  and 
that  although  the  first  step  towards  the  old  state  of  things  should 
be  made  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  land,  it  would  be  nothing  more 
than  what  is  fair  and  natural.  The  strained  and  artificial  con- 
dition in  which  we  have  existed  these  half  score  years,  could 
not  continue  but  upon  the  ground  of  the  same  decided  mono- 
poly in  the  commerce  of  Europe  which  we  possessed  during 
that  period ;  and  the  circumstance  that  it  was  a  strained  and 
unnatural  state  of  society,  should  ?.lone  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
not  legislating  upon  facts  and  events' which  arose  out  of  it.  But 
the  advocates  of  the  corn  bill  not  only  assume  the  state  of 
things  during  the  last  twenty  years  as  the  ground-work  and 
standard  of  their  reasoning  for  future  regulations ;  they  even  an- 
ticipate 
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tii ipate  and  art  upon  a  system  of  higher  prices  of  larrd  nrftdf 
coin,  thus  carrying  the  principles  of  the  war  system  into  the 
tunes  of  peace,  with  regard  to  these  commodities,  and  allowing 
u>.  to  sustain  the  disadvantages  of  a  spirited  competition  with 
regard  to  all  others. 

It  is  in  enquiry  well  worth  a  little  consideration,  whether 
agriculture  really  stands  in  need  of  all  the  assistance  and  encou- 
ragement  which  are  so  loudly  demanded  for  it  by  the  fratner* 
of  corn  laws.  One  thing  is  very  certain,  and  it  affords  strong 
presumptive  proof  that  no  such  encouragement  is  necessary, 
namely,  that  agriculture  has  been  thriving  progressively  these 
forty  years,  notwithstanding  the  laws  of  177'),  which  are  so 
frequently  decried  in  every  discussion  on  this  subject.  In  the 
twenty  seven  years  from  1773  to  1799,  inclusive,  we  find  that 
the  a\erage  imports  exceeded  the  exports  by  about  140,000 
quarters  annually,  during  which  period  the  population  of  the 
country  increased  very  rapidly;  and  not  only  this,  but,  as  Mr. 
Rose  observes,  great  numbers  of  the  labouring  classes  acquired 
the  habit  of  using  the  best  wheaten  bread,  who  before  consumed 
flour  from  rye  or  barley,  or  a  coarser  sort  from  wheat.  In  the 
ten  years  from  1801  to  181  1,  the  population  of  England  alone 
increased  1,448,000,  in  which  period  the  average  excess  of 
importation  above  exportation  of  wheat  Mas  586,814  quarters; 
but  in  this  term  are  included  two  years  of  the  greatest  scarcity 
ever  known  in  this  country*  excluding  which,  the  average  excess 
of  imports  was  only  388,78.5.  Now,  if  we  compute  the  con- 
sumption of  grain  at  a  quarter  a  head  annually,  which  is  cer- 
tainly much  below  the  real  quantity,  and  make  a  tolerable  allow- 
ance for  the  enormous  increase  of  horses,  and  the  better  style 
of  living  among  the  lower  classes,  we  shall  lind  that  agriculture 
has  neaily  kept  pace  with  our  population,  if  it  has  not  actually 
outrun  it.  Lord  Lauderdale  certainly  had  not  adverted  to  this 
fact  when  he  denounced  the  Act  of  1773  as  the  source  of  ruin 
to  the  agriculture  of  Britain. 

•■  There  is  no  branch  of  manufacturing  industry,"  says  he, 
"  which  must  not  at  the  time  of  passing  these  Acts  have  fallen 
into  decay  under  the  effects  of  such  a  system :  indeed  there  is 
none  which  even  now,  when  our  skill  in  all  exertions  of  industry 
is  brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  could  withstand  the 
ruinous  consequences  cf  such  regulations.*' 

The  ruinous  consequences  were,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, that  out  of  nineteen  years  immediately  succeeding  the 
date  of  the  Act,  viz.  from  1773  to  1792,,  there  were  ten  in 
which  the  exports  of  corn  exceeded  the  imports,  and  four  in 
▼  Inch  the  balance  against  the  imports  was  trifling!  And  to  this 
i  statement 
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statement  of  facts  let  us  add  the  important  consideration  that 
the  number  of  consumers  was  increasing  immensely  dm  in; 
these  nineteen  years;  so  that  if  agriculture  had  not  been  ad- 
vancing rapidly,  corn  must  have  been  imported  in  great  quan- 
tities every  year.  This,  then,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have 
come  from  a  review  of  the  effects  of  that  Act*  of  Parliament 
so  unfavourable  to  tillage^  and  from  considering  the  operation 
of  competition  on  the  part  of  foreign  growers  of  corn,  that  the 
agriculture  and  population  of  the  country  have  both  increased 
and  nearly  in  an  equal  ratio,  and  that,  of  consequence,  t 
would  be  inexpedient,  as  it  is  evidently  unnecessary*  to  bestow 
such  encouragement  upon  the  raiser  of  corn,  as  would  involve  a 
sacrifice  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  laws  winch  have 
been  proposed  in  the  last  and  present  sessions  of  Parliament^ 
for  the  regulation  of  exporting  and  importing  corn,  and  of  lie 
various  plans  which  have  been  suggested  to  reconcile  the  views 
of  the  grower  and  consumer  of  grain.  The  leading  principles 
of  the  Act  winch  was  proposed  last  session,  are  expressed  in 
the  seventh  of  the  series  of  resolutions  which  were  laid  bet  ore 
the  house.     Jt  runs  in  the  following  words. 

"  It  is  expedient  that  the  importation  of  corn  and  grain  into 
the  united  kingdom  should  be  permitted,  whatever  the  price 
thereof  may  be  in  the  said  united  kingdom ;  subject  only  to  the 
following  duty,  (that  is  to  say.)  Whenever  the  average  price  of 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  beer,  or  bigg,  oats,  pease  or  beans,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  united  kingdom,  shall  exceed  the  total  amount  of 
the  average  price  of  each  such  corn  or  grain  respectively  within 
England,  for  the  twenty  years  ending  on  the  15th  day  of  Novem- 
ber then  next  preceding,  together  with  a  sum  equal  to  one  fifth, 
part  of  such  average  price  added  thereto ;  then  and  in  such  ease 
a  duty  shall  be  paid  on  die  importation  of  each  such  corn  or  grain 
respectively  into  any  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  at  and  after  the 
rate  of  one  shilling  for  every  quarter  of  such  corn  or  grain  respec- 
tively :  and  whenever  the  average  price  of  any  such  corn  or  grain 
respectively,  shall  be  less  than  the  amount  of  such  average  price  in 
England  and  Wales,  for  such  twenty  years,  with  the  addition  of 
one  fifth  part,  as  aforesaid,  by  the  sum  of  one  shilling,  or  two 
shillings,  or  any  further  sum  of  one  shilling,  then  a  further  and 
increased  duty. shall  be  paid  on  the  importation  oi'  each  such  corn 
or  grain  respectively,  at  and  after  the  rate  of  one  shilling  for 
every  quarter  of  such  grain  imported.  In  respect  o(  and  equal;  to 
every  shilling  by  which  the  price  of  such  corn  or  grain  respectively 
shall  be  less  than  the  amount  of  such  'twenty  years  average  price., 
Muh  the  addition  of  one  fifth  part,  as  aforesaid." 

Of  this  resolution  k  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  was  calculated 
to  secure  high  prices   in   the   Outset,  and   to   keep  them  up   tor 
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ever;  for  during  the  last  (went)  years,  circumstances  unheard) 
of  till  then,  as  Mr.  Rose  property  remarks,  occurred  to  raise 
the  price  unnaturally,  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  are  not  likely 
to  be  mili 'led  upon  this  country  phi!  the  world  again-.  And  on 
the  ground  of  this  unexampled  and  tempo/ -tin/  pressure,  we  are 
desired  to  legislate  permanently,  and  to  regulate  future  averages 
according  to  prices,  freights,  insurance,  and  other  charges,  be- 
vond  all  comparison  higher  than  were  ever  known,  and  when 
difficulties  wire  interposed,  such  as  had  at  no  former  time  ever 
been  i  spei  iei  ced. 

"t  he  propositions  submitted  to  the  house  last  May  proceed! 
on  a  different  principle,  as  they  respect  not  an  average  of  price 
for  any  given  number  of  years,  but  are  founded  upon  a  gradation 
of  prices  constructed  upon  the  average  leturoa  of  the  markets-, 
for  a  certain  number  of  months  every  year,  throughout  the 
whole  united  kingdom.  According  to  this  graduated  tible  of 
pners,  wheat  may  be  imported  from  foreign  countries  if  under 
B4a-  at  a  duty  of  2.">s.  3d.  if  at  or  abo\e  84s.  but  under  87s. 
Il  i  duly  of  2s-  6d.  and  if  at  or  above  87*-  at  a  duty  of  fi<L 
u  heat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  beans  and  pease  are  importable  from 
the  British  possessions  in  .North  America  at  prices  somewhat 
lower. 

Mow,  it  must   be   observed,  in   the   first  place,  that  as  the 
price  of  gram  at  which  importation  on  the  first  low  duty  is  per- 
mitted, is  to  be  calculated  from  the  average  of  prices  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  real  price  in  England  ami  Scotland  will 
be  considerably  above  84s.  before  any  relief  can  be  had   from 
foreign  supplies.     This  is  very  evident  from  the  fact  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Rose,  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  Ireland  during 
twenty  years,  (from  1792  to  1812  inclusive,)  has  been  6s.  undo 
that  of  England;  and  that  consequently  it  is  90s.  and  not  84s. 
which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  price  at  which  importation 
on   the   first  low  duty  will  be  allowed   by  the  projected  Act. 
Even    at  90s.   there   is  a  duty  imposed  of  2s.  6d.  so  that  the 
protection  price  to  the  home-grower  of  wheat  is  really  92s.  fid. 
Before  we   say  that  this  is  too  high,  let  us  compare  it  with 
the  importation  prices  of  1791   and  1804.     By  the  corn  laws 
enacted  in  the  former  year,  it  whs  regulated  that  when  wheat 
rose  to  :')0--.  and  was  under 54s.  it  might  be  imported  at  a  duty  of 
Cs.  rid.  and  when  it  rose  to  54s.  importation  should  be  permitted 
at  a  duty  of  fid.      In  the  latter  year  it  was  enacted,  that  when 
wheat  rose  to  6'.jS.  a  quarter,  it  might  be  imported  at  a  duty  of 
2s.  rid.  and  when  66s.  at  a  duty  of  6<\.     What  a  rise  was  in- 
tended by  the  laws  of  this  year  and  last  I     Not  less  than  27s 
higher  than  1804,  and  about   40s.  higher  than   1791.     It  was, 
with  great  reluctance  Mr.  Pitt  was  prevailed  upon  to  concur  in 
the  rise  of  1 S04,  "  but  here,"  says  Mr.  Hose,  "  is  a  propo- 
sition 
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sition  at  once  nearly  to  double  the  protecting  price  for  expor- 
tation, and  nearly  to  triple  that  for  importation,  instead  of  in- 
creasing, by  a  few  shillings  a  quarter,  as  in  former  instances." 

The  principal  objection  to  the  very  high  price  at  which  im- 
portation is  first  allowed,  leaving  out  of  sight  for  the  moment 
the  heavy  oppression  upon  the  labourer  and  money  annuitant  of 
the  upper  classes,  is  the  immediate  effect  it  would  have  in  pre- 
venting the  foreign  corn-grower  from  counting  at  all  upon  the 
British  market,  and  thus  of  shutting  us  out  from  every  hope  of 
supply  from  the  north  of  Europe  and  of  America.  It  could 
not  be  expected  that  any  thing  short  of  famine  would  present 
an  inducement  to  the  Polish  and  Canadian  fanner  to  raise  com 
for  this  country ;  for  our  prohibitory  duty  would  stand  so  high 
in  the  scale  of  prices,  that  a  rise  above  that  point,  except  in 
the  case  of  positive  dearth,  could  not  be  relied  on.  This  is  a 
matter  of  the  most  serious  consequence,  and  involves  a  hazard 
of  the  most  alarming  nature.  The  advocates  of  the  corn  laws 
deprecate  dependence  upon  foreigners,  because  it  is  barely  pos- 
sible that  they  may  combine  to  starve  us,  at  the  expense  of 
losing  their  best  customers ;  but  they  neglect  to  obviate  the 
still  greater  danger  that  we  may  starve  ourselves  in  a  year  of 
scarcity,  by  removing  from  our  neighbours  every  inducement  to 
set  apart  for  us  a  share  of  their  crops  in  ordinary  seasons.  We 
are  therefore  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  import-price  should 
not  be  higher  than  it  is  at  present,  which  is  barely  Sufficient  to 
induce  foreigners  to  grow  corn  for  this  country :  and  if  it  be 
found  absolutely  necessary  to  encourage  agriculture  by  legis- 
lative measures,  let  it  be  done  by  bounties  on  exportation,  an 
expedient  which  will  have  the  double  effect  of  indemnifying 
the  fanner,  and  of  insuring  a  plentiful  supply  at  home. 

Mr>  Rose  complains,  and,  we  think,  justly,  that  the  framers 
of  the  projected  corn  laws  of  IS  13  and  1814,  have  conducted 
matters  with  die  utmost  precipitancy,  and  directed  their  progress 
with  the  smallest  possible  share  of  iufoimation  that  would 
enable  them  to  open  their  mouths  on  the  subject. 

"  In  the  former  instances,"  says  he,  "  when  any  material  alter- 
ations were  intended,  the  proposals  were  brought  forward  early  in 
the  session,  and  full  time  allowed  to  deliberate  on  the  propo- 
sitions. In  1773,  the  Bill,  (after  proceedings  in  the  committee,) 
was  read  the  first  time,  Dec.  15,  and  was  not  out  of  the  housj 
till  the  2d  of  April  following.  In  1791,  the  Bill  was  brought  in 
Dec.  16,  and  it  did  not  pass  the  house  till  the  27th  of  May  fol- 
lowing. In  180 1<  the  report  was  printed  14th  of  May,  and  the 
bill  was  passed  2gth  of  July.  But  in  1813,  when  the  most  extra- 
ordinary alteration  ever  attempted  was  brought  forward,  the  re- 
solutions were  not  moved  till  the  9th  of  June,  when  most  of  the 
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com  try  gentlei  3  well  as  those  connected  with  the  manufac- 

tnrii  .         rests,  h    I   I    t  town.     And  in  the  present  session,  the 

tion  is  n ,»'.  even  Stirred  till  t!ie  month  of  -May." 

Nor  does  this  delay  in  bringing  forward  the  resolutions  appear 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  inquiry  and  examination;  for  the 
.  ominittee  appear  to  ha\e  executed  their  office  in  rather  a  per- 
fuactorj  wanner. 

"  Thev  allege,"  observes  Mr.  R.  "  that  they  have  examined 
into  the  laws  which  from  time  to  lime  have  been  made  tor  regu- 
lating the  corn  trade;  with  what  attention  and  accuracy  they  have, 
done  so  will  be  judged  of  by  the  obsesrvations  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  make." 

The  right  lion,  gentleman  remarks,  that  out  of  one  hundred 
i  v.d  twenty  coin  laws,  thirty  of  which  were  well  worthy  of 
notice,  the  committee  have  examined  into  no  more  than  seven, 
of  which  was  repealed;  that  they  have  completely  mis- 
taken the  object  and  (fleets  of  an  Act,  which  they  praise  ex> 
travagantly,  without  knowing  that  it  was  condemned  and  re- 
peat <!  in  1791 ;  and  says  of  their  report  that  it  is  such,  as  lie 
believes,  the  house  of  commons  have  never  yet  acted  upon. 

"  Let  me   ask  gentlemen,"  he  concludes,  "  if  they  think  they 
ought  to  risk  such  consequences  as  have  been  pointed  out,   on  the 
rable  authority  they  have  before  them,  full  of  errors  and  mis- 
takes, and  with  no  other  evidence  than  that  of  two  or  three  gen- 
oen,   ul.ose  means  of  information  are  confined  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  Ireland." 

We  have  proposed  that  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
agriculture,  not  by  raising  the  protecting  price  higher  than  63s. 
its  present  amoim: .  as  we  should  thereby  completely  shut  out* 
markets  against  foreigners,  and  prevent  the  production  on  their 
pbrt  my  corn  for '6'ur  u^  in  bad  years,  but  by  bounties  on 
•  \p>:  >•..';'. n.  bv  permission  to  the  distilleries  and  starch-work*; 
to  "use  grain,  and  by  every  other  means  whereby  the  cousump- 
tion  would  be  increased.  Such  an  arrangement  would  indem- 
nify, to  a  considerable  extent,  the  loss  arising  from  foreign 
competition;  and  it  would  secure  a  great  surplus  produce  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  an  unproductive  year.  A  little  relief 
•anted  too  by  removing  the  direct,  taxes  upon  the  cul- 
tivation of  land,  such  as  that  upon  husbandly  horses,  and.  by 
transferring  a  part  of  the  public  burdens  to  arable  fields  laid 
dbw'n  for  pasture.  We  would,  in  short,  use  all  possible  en- 
deavours to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  British1  farmer,  but  by 
no  mean."  raise  the  importation  price  of  corn  to  the  high  standard 
proposeef  in  parliament,  as  we  should  thereby  materially  injure 

our 
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eur  commerce  and  manufactures.,  and  deprive  ourselves  of  all 
hope  of  relief  from  abroad  in  the  event  of  a  bad  year  at 
■home. 

It  has  been  maintained  bv  the  advocates  of  the  corn  laws, 
lhat  by  raising  grain  sufficient  for  our  own  use,  we  shall  have 
the  prices  at  once  moderate  and  steady.  But  this*  is  an  argu- 
ment, which  as  Mr.  Malthus  observes,  is  obviously  untenable,  as, 
in  our  actual  situation  it  is  only  by  keeping  the  price  of  corn  up, 
considerably  above  the  average  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  that  we 
can  possibly  be  made  to  grow  our  own  consumption.  Were 
lhe  Bill  to  operate  by  a  bounty  upon  exportation,  supposing 
such  a  bounty  to  be  practicable  or  expedient  in  our  present  situ- 
ation, it  would  certainly  have  the  effect  of  securing  a  plentiful 
supply  at  home,  and  perhaps  too,  of  lowering  the  prices  of 
com.  But  restrictions,  or  what,  in  our  case,  according  to  the 
proposed  regulations,  would  be  a  complete  prohibition  upon 
importation,  cannot  have  this  tendency ;  for  their  obvious  and 
avowed  effect  would  be  to  stint  the  supply  of  the  market,  and 
tthus  to  raise  the  prices  to  an  exorbitant  height.  In  fact,  pro- 
hibitory laws  on  importation  will  never  create  a  surplus  produce, 
because  the  fanner  would  ladier  carry  to  ■market  fifteen  quarters 
•at  90s.  than  twenty  at  70s.  and  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
market,  as  it  will  almost  always  secure  to  him  a  ready  demand, 
so  will  it  secure  for  him  in  ordinary  years  a  price  bordering  on 
the  maximum.  We  savin  ordinary  yearsivforiii  a  .-very  plen- 
tiful season,  prices  would  necessarily  fall,  and  from  the  high 
average  price  of  our  grain,  no  lelief  to  the  grower  could  be 
expected  from  exportation.  It  cannot  however  be  denied  that 
the  markets  would  be  more  steady  than  at  present ;  but  this  ad- 
vantage would  be  similar  to  that  of  having  our  variable  climate 
exchanged  for  one  of  which  the  constant  temperature  should  be 
4en  degrees  below  the  freezing  point. 

We  have  hitherto  said  nothing  on  the  favourite  topic  of 
humanity,  which  is  so  constantly  resorted  to  by  almost  every 
speaker,  in  public  or  in  private,  against  the  projected  corn  laws; 
for  we  wished  to  examine  into  the  subject  on  the  general  princi- 
ples of  political  wisdom,  and  to  pronounce  on  its  effects  without 
any  reference  to  popular  feeling.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from 
this,  however,  that  we  do  not  agree  most  cordially  with  Mr.  liose, 
that,  if  the  Bill  were  carried,  the  manufacturing  and  labouring 
classes  would  be  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits. 

"  The  former,"  he  remarks,  "  have  in  most  instances  been 
partially,  at  least,  indemnified  by  an  addition  to  their  wages, 
or  in  some  other  way;  but  the  others  have  not,  and  indeed,  ccuicl 
not  have  been,  to  any  great  extent.  These  descriptions  of  peo 
have  borne  the  pressure  of  the  war  with  a  degree  of  patience  thai 
cannot  be   too  highly  commended;  ought  we    :     1,  as  soon  as  we 
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btessetl  with  d  plentiful  season,  to  turn  short  upon  them,  and 
adopt  o  measure  which  is  to  render  it  certain,  as  far  as  the  inter* 
position  of  the  legisl  iture  can  be  effectual,  that  the  price  of  bread 
shall  permi  nently  be  above  doubl  •  wmat  it  was  before  the  unex- 
ampled miseries  of  the  late  war  were  inflicted  upon  us?" 

Hut  it  is  not  the  manufacturing  rind  labouring  classes  alone 
who  must  suffer  severely  froai  a  fixed  rise,  t<>  such  an  amount 
as  is  proposed,  in  the  necessaries  of  lite:  the  money  annuitant 
in  every  rank,  the  landholder  excepted,  will  be  considerably  rc- 
duced  as  to  tin  means  of  Ins  subsistence,  and  the  Scale  of  his 
influence  in  society,  and  he  will  have  moreover  to  submit  to  the 
additional  burden  of  rel  eying  the  increased  wants  of  the  poor 
under  the  new  system  <»'  things.  Indeed,  considering  the  great 
risk  that  poor  rates,  and  other  outgoings  from  laud,  would  be 
consist  rably  augmented,  and  that  the  price  of  labour  would  in 
the  course  of  t;me  equalize  itself  to  that  of  corn,  the  advan* 
Jages  accruing  to  the  farmer  and  landlord  from  the  proposed  re- 
gulations in  the  corn-trade,  would  not  be  such  as  to  justify  anv 
measure  so  pregnant  with  hazard  to  almost  every  other  Older  of 
the  population,  in  180S,  the  sum  raised  by  poor-rates  was 
of  J,.'>48/)0(),  which  is  double  that  raised  in  1783,  and  more 
than  triple  the  amount  lor  1776;  and  it  may  be  predicted,  that 
the  )  early  assessment  for  the  maintenance  of  llie  poor  would 
be  greatly  increased  by  raising  at  present  the  importation 
juice  of  corn.  For  a  series  of  years  before  1/94,  the 
quartern  wheaten  loaf  fluctuated  from  six-pence  to  seven 
pence  halfpenny,  whereas,  during  the  twenty  years  since 
that  date,  it  has  averaged  greatly  above  a  shilling,  and,  in  eea- 
sons  of  scarcity,  it  has  bordered  upon  two  shillings.  Ac- 
cording to  the  importation  pi  ice,,  which  has  been  proposed  in 
parliament,  it  would  rarely  be  under  ore  shilling  and  two-pence, 
a  rive  for  which  there  is  no  compensation  provided  in  the  me- 
lioration of  the  manufacturer's  wages,  and  a  very  inadequate 
compensation  in  those  of  the  labourer.  High  prices  of  corn 
are  avowedly  the  object  of  the  corn  laws,  which  have  been 
under  the  consideration  of  the  legislature  these  two  ses- 
sions of  parliament;  and  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  views  of 
the  grower  and  the  consumer,  relative  to  dear  wheat  and  cheap 
bread,  can,  as  Mr.  Rose  justly  observes,  hardly  mislead  any  one, 
notwithstanding  the  very  ingenious  arguments  which  are  em- 
ployed lor  that  purpose. 

It  is  much  easier,  however,  to  perceive  difficulties,  and  to 
start  objections  on  ibis  very  interesting  and  involved  subject, 
than  to  point  out  the  path  which  might  be  pursued  with  advan- 
tage or(  even  with  safety.  Our. circumstances  aie  so  peculiar, 
that  the  maxims  oF  'former  times  are  not  competent  to  guide 
us,  and  the   views   of  former  legislators  do   not   apply   to    the 
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exigencies  which  our  riders  are  called  upon  to  meet.  In  the 
days  of  Charles  II.  and  of  William  and  Mar}',  the  growing 
price  of  corn  was  not  higher  in  this  country  thaw  in  the  re>t  of 
Europe,  and  it  was  consequently  the  best  policy  that  ton  Id  be 
adopter!,  to  turn  the  capital  of  tlie  nation  to  the  cultivation  of 
land,  and  to  raise,  an  independent  supply  of  grain.'  But  now, 
every  thing  is  changed:  rent  and  labour  here  are  m«re  than 
double  the  price  that  they  boar  on  the  continent,  and  it  is,  of 
consequence^  quite  impossible  for  the  British  farmer  to  bring 
his  produce  to  market  at  less  than  double  the  money-price  at 
which  tlie  same  kind  of  produce  can  be  sold  abroad.  To  en- 
courage agriculture  in  such  circumstances,  would  not  only  con- 
tribute to  increase  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money  between 
this  country  and  our  continental  neighbours,  which  is  already 
too  great,  but  would  also  force,  unnaturally,  a  portion  of  na- 
tional capital  into  the  improvement  of  bad  land,  and  thus  render 
the  food  of  our  people  artificially  dearer,  and  at  the  same  time 
less  profitable  to  the  grower  than  it  is  at  present. 

"  If  we  were  to  attempt,"  says  Mr.  Malthus,  "  to  pursue  the 
same  system,  (that  of  1663, )  in  a  very  different  state  of  the 
country,  by  raising  the  importation  prices,  and  the  bounty  in  pro- 
portion to  thefajl  in  tlie  value  of  money,  the  effects  of  the  measure 
might  bear  very  little  resemblance  to  those  which  took  place  be- 
fore. Since  174-0,  Great  Britain  has  added  four  millions  and  a 
half  to  her  population,  and  with  the  audition  of  Ireland  probably 
eight  millions,  a  greater  proportion,  I  believe,  than  any  other 
country  in  Europe;  and  from  the  structure  of  our  society,  and  the 
great  increase  of  the  middle  classes,  the  demands  for  the  products 
of  pasture  have  probably  been  augmented  in  a  still  greater  pro- 
portion.'' 

To  attempt,  in  such  circumstances,  to  raise  a  surplus  quan- 
tity of  corn,  and  particularly  when  the  granaries,  of  the  world 
are  again  thrown  open  to  us  at  moderate  prices,  would,  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  be  bodi  ridiculous,  and  hurtful  to  our  general  in- 
terests as  a  commercial  people.  Money  lias  begun,  from  the 
fall  in  tlie  price  of  bullion,  to  return  again  to  its  real  value}  ai.d 
matters  at  large  verge  rapidly  towards  what  may  be  called  the 
peace  establishment;  the  landholder  must  therefore  submit  to  a 
reduction  of  rent,  and  the  labourer,  perhaps,  to  a  reduction 
in  his  wages,  and,  it  the  war  taxes  be  discontinued,  our  skill 
and  capital  will  bear  us  up  under  the  pressure  of  whatever  com- 
petition there  may  happen  to  spring  out  of  the  new  state  of 
European  liberty  and  industry. 

We  conclude  this  article  by  recapitulating,  under  a  few  ge- 
neral heads,  the  arguments  which  have  been  employed,  and 
the  facts  which  deserve  the  principal  share  of  our  attention, 
relative  to  the  projected  alterations  in  the  corn  trade. 

1st.  Trade 
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l^t.  Trade  in  corn,  like  every  other  trade,  is  affected  by  le* 
gislative  interference  in  the  shape  of  bounties  and  restrictions; 
and  :•  iim  m  the  money-price  of  grain  is  an  actual  encourage- 
i  nt  to  ll  e  landlord  and  farmer,  as  it  secures  to  them,  for 
many  years,  very  advantageous  terms  in  the  purchase  of  labour 
.mi  home-made  commodities. 

-ill.,    rhe  com  trade  is  such,  that  legislative   interference  is 
;•  <  utlv   necessary;    on   which    account  it  cannot  be,  with 
safety,  ed  over  to  the  principles  of  a  free  trade  in  any 

country,  and  still  less  in  this  country,  where  the  growing-price 
i  -o  much  higher  than  in  an)  of  the  continental  nations,  that 
freedom  ol   importation  would  speedily  ruin  our  agriculture. 

Sdly  We  do  Ant  however  conceive  it.  to  be  cither  just  or 
p<  litit  to  regulate  the  importation  prices  at  the  end  of  a  war 
upon  the  standard  of  the  market  dining  that  war,  and  more 
i  a  Ik  u.Iarlj  when  it  happens,  as  it.  has  happened  in  the  warfare 
which  has  just  been  brought  to  a  close,  that  the  difficulties  were 
ni  an  unprecedented  and  unnatural  kind,  and  such,  of  course,. 
as  are  not  Itkeh  tq  return.  The  system,  upon  which  we  have 
been  compelled  to  act  these  twenty  years,  was  excessively 
strained,  and  calculated  only  for  the  state  of  non-intercourse 
and  monopoly  which  was  forced  upon  us  by  the  late  ruler  of 
France,  and  i,  consequently  very  unfit  to  be  made  the  basis  of 
legislation  u,  regulate  the  corn-trade  in  times  of  peaceful 
commei  i  e. 

4thly.  Tne  money- price  of  our  goods,  and  of  every  article 
of  consumption,  ia  already  too  high  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  an 
equal  or  advantageous  trade  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe; 
on  which  account  it  would  be  unwise  to  pass  prohibitory  laws 
on  importation,  as  we  should  thereby  increase  this  evil,  and 
ultimatel)  injure  i  ur  commerce  and  manufactures. 

5thly.  Our  agriculture  is  in  a  sufficiently  thriving  state,  nearly 
keeping  pace  with  the  population  of  the  country;  rents  are 
double  what  they  were  in  1792,  when  our  straits  commenced  ; 
audi'  is  strikingly  obvious,  that  it  could  not  be  further  encou- 
rag<  d,  without  inflicting  a  serious  injury  upon  every  other  branch 
of  national  industry.  Besides,  it  is  very  evident  that  we  cannot 
again  become  an  exporting  country,  without  the  most  profuse 
bountu  n  exportation,  and  the  severest  restrictions  on  impor- 
tation ,  i  hieh  sacrifices  would  entail  the  additional  one  of  forcing 
a  part  ot  the  public  capita!  into  a  channel  into  which  it  would 
not  be  directed  by  the  ordinary  principles  of  trade. 

Above  all  other  considerations,  we  would  impress  the  neces- 
sit)  lute  and  careful  inquiry  into  tbe  stare  of  the  countrv 

and  the  probable  effects  of  further  legislation  on  the  con' 
tiade;  and  be  it  remembered,  that  the  relations  in  which  we 

stand 
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staad  at  present  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  in  respect  of  taxes  and 
consequent  depreciation  of  money,  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  several  eras  which  are  usually  referred  to  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  corn  bill.  We  congratulate  the  nation  upon 
the  delay  which  has  been  obtained  ;  and  we  are  confident  that 
this  great  question  will  be  discussed,  (if  it  be  again  brought  for- 
ward,) widi  that  wisdom  and  deliberation  which  characterize 
both  houses  of  parliament. 


Art.  111.     J    Practical  Exposition  of  the  Proceedings  and 
Tendency  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  &;c.  6jc. 

(Concluded  from  p.°\.) 

THE  documents  which  the  editor  has  brought  together  in  the 
Appendix,  appear  to  us  to  have  changed  entirely  the  nature  of 
the  question  between  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  the 
Bible  Society,  The  latter  are  no  longer  obliged  to  draw  tin  ir 
conclusions  from  the  admissions  of  unwary  panegyrists,  or  to 
speculate  upon  the  possible  effects  of  a  plan  as  yet  new  ami  un- 
tried ;  nor  can  the  former  any  longer  appeal  to  the  professed 
aim,  and  recorded  proceedings  of  the  Society,  for  proof  of  its 
claim  to  confidence  and  support. 

The  whole  system  of  the  Society  is  here  laid  before  the  pub- 
lic ;  the  real  character  of  its  proceedings  is  traced  through  all 
their  ramifications  ;  and  its  hostility  to  the  vital  interests  of  true 
religion  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  of  fact. 

Apparent  dirse  fades  inimieaque  Trojae 
K  umina.- Vi  kg. 

We  have  now  a  practical  exposition  of  the  mode,  in  which 
this  new  holy  cause  is  to  be  promoted,  wherever  it  meets  with 
opposition  ;  we  have  a  complete  exposure  of  all  the  devices  by 
winch  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  are  inveigled  into  the  coute- 
deracy  ;  and  positive  proof  of  the  value  which  it  attaches  to  the 
fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  in  the  readiness  it 
avows  to  hold  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  Jews,  Turks, 
Infidels,  and  Heretics. 

It  is  this,  which  the  friends  of  the  Society  have  so  long  chal- 
lenged its  adversaries  to  produce  ;  which  those,  who  wished  to 
warn  the  defenders  of  the  Established  Church  against  the  attack- 
they  clearly  foresaw,  have  long  been  anxiously  expecting;  and 
which  the  hesitating  contributor  to  the  funds  of  an  association,  of 
which  such  evil  was  predicted,  has  demanded  as  a  ground  for 
withholding  his  support.  To  all  then,  but  those  who-e  machi- 
nations are  thus,  as  we  trust  prematurely,  exposed,  the  develope- 
ment  must  be  interesting  and  useful.  To  the  latter  it  must  be 
expected  to  give  offence;    but  feeling  with  the  editor,  that  the 

main- 
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maintenance  of  that  tolerant  asceneNncy,  which  the  purr  and  re- 
formed part  of  Christ's  I10I3  Catholic  Church  established  in  th<  sti 
kingdoms  liaa  s6  long  enjoyed,  is  h  pttramourtt  dirty,  we  shall  hot 
Hitich  from  our  share  m  the  performance  of  it;  bitt  shall  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  useful  labours  to  unravel  iheartand  mystery,  which 
has  secured  to  this  Society  a  success  so  unprecedented;  a  suc- 
r.  58, 1"  whiehtl  has  presumptuousl)  appealed  as  a  proof  Of  the  Di- 
vine favour  and  support;  and  which  has  at  last  so  far  infatuated 
its  counsels,  as  to  render  the  confident  boldness  with  which  its 
j)it  tensions  have  been  advanced,  the  instrument  of  its  detection. 

The  Auxiliary  Societies  are  first  noticed  in  the  Report  of  the 
Parent  Institution  for  the  year  IS0().  The  first  Was  established 
at  Reading,  a  kindly  soil,  as  il  appears;  well  suited  to  the  growth 
of  that  seed,  which  the  enemy  is  diligent  in  sowing  *,  and  doubt- 
less not  chosen  tor  the  primary  development  of  this  important 
pari  of  the  system',  without  good  reasons. 

The  advantages  which  must  arise  to  the  Parent  Institution 
from  multiplying  these  affiliating  bodies  were  so  m  foreseen,  and 
Accurately  estimated  ;  and  a  code  of  laws  was  digested  for  their 
government,  that  they  might  be  established  noon  an  uniform  plan 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  f,  and  that  every  member  of  the 
Society  might  be  speedily  acquainted  with  the  terms,  on  which 
the  Parent  would  adopt  children;  and  the  approved  method  of 
turning  their  exertions  to  the  profit  of  the  daily  increasing  family. 
The  avowed  intention  of  this  material  extension  of  the  original 
plan  of  tie  Socfetj ,  was  "  to  give  strength  and  permanency  to  the 
Parent  Institution,"  by  increasing  its  funds;  "■  and  to  investigate 
and  supply  the  local  wants  of  the  poor.'1     Vide  P.  150. 

Of  these  two  objects,  it  will  appear,  that  the  second  is  not  con- 
sidered of  equal  importance  with  the  first ;  that  the  framers  of 
Auxiliary. Societies  are  more  assiduous  in  promoting  their  forma- 
tion, and  in  swelling  the  list  of  subscribers,  by  awakening  repre- 
sentations of  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  facilities 
for  discovering  and  relieving  them,  which  such  institutions  must 
afford;  than  in  so  employing  their  influence  and  their  funds  when 
thus  placed  under  their  direction  £. 

The  increase,  however,  of  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  So- 
ciety, certainly  holds  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  real  objects 
of  all  its  exertions:    and  the  provision,  which  we  believe  to  be 


*  Mr.  Ford,  a  celebrated  divine,  in  an  Assize  Sermon  preached 
in  this  town,  Feb.  28,  1663,  declares  that  "  he  was  verily  per- 
suaded (if  Augustine's  and  Epiphanius's  catalogue  of  heresies 
were  lost,  and  all  ancient  and  modern  records  of  that  kind)  yet  it 
would  be  no  hard  matter  to  restore  them,  with  considerable  en- 
largements, from  that  place."     lleiieiver. 

f   See  p.  24,  note  k.  j    See  p.  318,  and  the  note. 

invariably 
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invariablv  Inserted  in  the  resolutions  of  every  Auxiliary  Society, 
that  the  whole  of  the  subscriptions  and  donations  received  by  it, 
after  deducting  incidental  exptfie'es,  shall  he  remitted  to  the  Pa- 
rent fnstitiitiofi,  in  consideration  of  the  advantages  held  out  to 
them  by  it,  proves  that  its  managers  are  well  aware  of  the  value  of 
money.  The  advantages  thus  held  out  are,  ft  that  the  committee 
of  such  Society  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  gratuitously*  a  sup- 
ply of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  estimated  at  prime  cost,  to  the 
amount  of  half  the  entire  sum  remitted  by  them  to  the  Parent 
Institution  within  the  year;"  and  the  granting  to  members  of 
Auxiliary  Societies,  "  the  privilege  of  purchasing  from  the 
depository  of  such  Auxiliary  Societies,  Bibles  and  Testa n: cuts  on 
I  he  same  conditions  as  the  members  of  the  Parent  Institution." 
V.  307. 

It  is  clear,  frrm  this  statement,  that  the  accumulation  of  money 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Parent  Society  is  a  much  stronger  motive 
for  the  formation  of  Auxiliary  Establishments,  than  any  feeling 
for  the  l>cai  wants  of  the  poor. 

A  very  careful  induction  of  particulars  has  enabled  the  editor 
of  the  volume  before  us  to  prove  satisfactorily,  that  the  Hackney 
Auxiliary  Society,  far  from  doing  all  that  could  be  clone  with  the 
money  it  collected,  did  not  really  do  nearly  as  much  as  might  have 
been  done  with  the  same  sum  differently  applied.  He  shews 
that  the  money  "  immediately  disposable  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Institution  was  728/.  Is.  6d."     P.  311. 

'*  Here  then,"  says  he,  "  was  provision  made  for  an  immediate 
supply  of  1432  Bibles  of  the  two  sizes  which  the  Committee  have 
distributed,  (as  the  editor,  after  very  laborious  enquiry,  lias  seen  a 
single  specimen  of  each)  and  for  a  further  supply  annually  of  474 
more.  The  same  sums  of  money  would  have  procured  from  the 
Society  lor  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  23G6  Bibles  of  the 
same  size,  type,  and  paper  immediately,  and  an  annual  supply  of 
808  ;  i.  e.  an  excess  of  874  in  the  first  instance,  and  of  334  annu- 
ally,   above  what  its  rival  Institution  holds  forth  to  the  '  Auxiliary 

*  The  language  of  the  Bible  Society  seems  peculiar  to  itself. 
May  we  be  permitted  to  ask,  how  those  Bibles  can  be  said  to  have 
been  gratuitously  received,  for  which  a  price,  carrying  a  profit  to 
the  Bible  Society  of  50  per  cent,  has  actually  been previously  paid 
by  the  Committee  receiving  them  ?  So  much  for  the  boasted  pri- 
vileges of  Auxiliary  Societies.  The  individuals  composing  them 
have  a  similar  privilege  with  the  members  of  the  Parent  Institution  ; 
that  is,  they  may,  ior  a  subscription  of  one  guinea  per  annum, 
purchase  Bibles  and  Testaments,  at  the  Society's  prices,  to  the 
amount  of  five  guineas  annually.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  by 
a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen,  without  apology,  the  Society  has  not 
long  since  raised  its  price  20  per  cent,  upon  its  members,  «  ithout 
any  additional  charge  having  been  made  for  the  Bibles  by  the  uni- 
versities where  they  are  printed.     Reviewer. 

Societies 
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i  ties  Bfl  the  greatest  possible  encouragement'  to  throw  into  the 
common  stock  the  whole  of  their  funds.  It  grants,  moreover,  to 
every  individual  member  the  privilege  of  purchasing  at  its  reduced 
prices,  not  merely  to  the  amount  of  five  guineas,  to  which  the 
Bible  Society  privilege  is  restricted,  but  without  any  limitation. 
Whocan  read  this  statement  without  admiring  the  confidence  with 
vhich  the  Bible  Society  presumes  upon  the  credulity  of  the  coun- 
try i  li  demands  half  of  every  auxiliary  collection,  as  the  consider- 
,i  lor  furnishing  it  with  Bibles  at  cost  prices,  and  this  it  calls  an 
us  proposal,  nay.  the  greatest  possible  encouragement  f 
The  booksellers'  track'  profits  are  25  per  cent,  the  Bible  .Society'* 
.  xactly  double  !"     P.  312,  and  note  a. 

Alter  thus  shewing  what  might  have  been  done  with  the  mo- 
ney thus  raised,  the  editor  proceeds  to  enquire  into  the  probable 
extent  of  those  local  wants  of  the  poor,  which  this  money  was 
professedly  solicited  for  the  purpose  of  supplying:  and  he  then 
Mates  w  hat  really  was  done,  towards  relieving  them.  Alter  a  very 
detailed,  and  apparently  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  districts  who  wauled,  and  could  use  the  gifts  of  the 
Bible  Society,  the  editor  has  the  following  remarks,  which  we 
may  leave  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers. 

"  It  should  seem  then  that  this  new  apostolate,  from  whatever 
sources  derived,  had  obtained,  as  the  fruit  of  their  exertions,  then- 
whole  heart's  desire.  Money  was  confided  to  their  disposal,  to  be 
divided  in  equal  portions  between  the  Bible  Society's  British  and 
Foreign  concerns  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  former  of  these  por- 
tions in  ample  sufficiency,  to  enable  them  to  complete  their  inves- 
tigation, with  the  comfortable  assurance,  that  however  *  deplorable 
the  lack  might  be,'  they  had  the  means  in  hand  of  supplying  it, 
and  would  have  a  surplus  in  store  of  827  ilihles,  to  be  annually  re- 
plenished by  471-  more,  to  meet  growing  necessities  as  they  might 
arise  ;  nay,  were  those  cases  which  had  most  tenderly  touched 
their  sensibilities  as  general  as  their  representation  had  set  forth, 
in  which  «  the  earnestness  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the  poor  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  was  manifested  by  de-. 
ations  of  vfrillingness,  notwithstanding  their  extreme  poverty, 
to  contribute  their  humble  pittance  towards  procuring  Bihles  for 
themselves  and  families,'  they  were  furnished  with  resources  for 
making  an  individual  distribution,  and  might  at  once  have  carried 
into  full  effect  the  specious  pretext  of  their  Institution,  and  have 
dispersed  Bibles  through  the  parish  to  the  amount  of  the  persons 
represented  in  their  own  statement  to  be  in  want. 

•'  Six  months  however  were  suffered  to  elapse  before  any  tidings 
of  the  distribution  of  Bibies  were  heard  *,  or  any  further  steps 
taken  to  complete  the  investigation  of  deficiency."      P.  317. 

During 

*  "  A  single  exception,  to  the  above  statement  has  recently  come 

to  the  editor's  knowledge,  in  the  case  of  one  member  of  the  Auxi- 
liary 
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During  this  time,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
Auxiliary  Committee  was  wholly  inactive.  It  was  assiduously, 
though  secretly  employed  ;  and  at  length  the  farther  developement 
or*  the  Society's  devices  sufficiently  proved  the  nature  or'  these 
secret  operations.  In  this  interval  the  plan  of  a  new  levy  had 
been  organized,  bv  which  the  lower  orders  were  to  be  assessed 
towards  the  objects  of  the  confederation  :  the  whole  district  was 
subdivided  into  four  subordinate  associations ;  and  committees 
were  formed  for  each,  composed  of  persons  in  that  class  of  society 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  poor  ;  who  were  to  be  as 
assiduous  in  levying  the  weekly  penny  assessment  upon  such  of 
their  indigent  brethren  as  they  could  inveigle  into  the  confedera- 
tion; as  the  Committee  of  the  Auxiliary  Society  had  already 
been  in  extorting  contributions  from  the  rich.  It  seems  that, 
notwithstanding  the  specious  pretences,  under  which  the  higher 
classes  had  been  called  upon  to  subscribe,  and  the  awakening  ap- 
peals which  had  been  made  to  their  feelings  and  their  consciences, 
on  behalf  of  "  their  poor  benighted  brethren  ;"  who  were  repre- 
sented as  sitting  "  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,"  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  "  earnestly  desirous  of  enjoying  the 
privilege  of  reading  the  Scriptures."  Vide  Address  on  the  pro- 
posed Formation,  Sec.  App.  No.  6.  One  great  object  of  these 
subordinate  associations  was  to  make  the  poor  supply  themselves" 
with  Bibles.     Vide  ?th  Resolution,  p.  30,6. 

This  was  part  of  the  code  of  one  of  the  first  associations  of 
this  kind,  which  was  formed  in  IS  I '2  :  it  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  a  subdivision  of  the  Hackney  district,  except  in  the 
important  improvement  of  obliging  it  to  communicate  with  the 
Parent  Institution  through  the  Auxiliary  Committee,  and  remit 
the  surplus  of  its  funds  through  the  same  channel*.  Vide 
p.  353. 

The  machine  thus  framed  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  supplying 
the  poor  of  two  parishes,  and  of  parts  of  one  or  two  others,  with 
Bibles,  is,  in  magnitude  and  power,  so  out  of  all  proportion  to 
its  professed  object,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  its  operations 
Mere  to  be  thus  limited. 

liary  Committee,  a  respectable  churchman,  who  distributed  among 
his  neighbours,  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  parish,  Bibles  and 
Testaments  to  the  number  of  about  fifteen  of  each,  as  soon  as  he 
obtained  them  ;  but  all  the  editor's  enquiries,  and  they  have  been 
numerous,  amopg  persons  having  continual  intercourse  with  the 
poor,  confirm  what  he  has  above  alledged,  without  any  other  ex- 
ception, He  does  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  exceptions^ 
but  that,  having  used  every  means  possible  to  discover  them,  he  has 
failed  of  success.'" 

*  "  The  outline  of  this  financial  regulation,"  sa)\s  the  editor  hv 
a  note  appended  to  page  35$,  "  is  derived  from  the  United  Irish- 
men, 
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"  The  summary  of  the  Committees  thus  constituted,"  says  the 

editor,    (vide   npto   0,   p.   ■  •'"')    "  ;hkI   of  their  several  meeting* 

tin  the  year,  is  .is  follows.     The  executive  body,  including 

ry  Committee,  its  four  dependencies,  and  their  respect- 

,    a  co    is  of  130  resident  members,  who  ave  to 

assemble  at  five  general  meetings,  when  the  whole  of  their  cdnsti- 
I  :-  are  invited  to  attend,  dnd  at  60  Committee  Meetings';  and 
t  -  icorporalian,  and  these  numerous  sittings,  are  profess* 

no  other  purpose  than  lostipply  the  poor  of  this  district  with 
'  ".'!.'     A  spirit  of  deep  sleep  indeed,  must  have  fallen  upon 

the  nation,  it' it  cannot  see  through  such  a  glaring  deception  as  this; 
if  it  cannot  awaken  itself  to  the  immense  accession  of  strength  which 
any  part}  must  acquire  by  being  so  constantly  embodied  :  or  can 
tin  insensible  to  the  existence  of  designs  beyond  those  obtruded 
upon  public  view,  when  the  means  are  so  out  of  all  proportion  ex- 
live  to  what  can  possibly  he  employed  in  the  execution  of  what 
is  professedly  undertaken.  See  Professor  Marsh's  Reply  to  the 
Demi  of  Carlisle's  Strictures,  p.  136." 

Our  readers  will  form  their  own  judgment  respecting  the  pro- 
bab'c  nature  of  these  unacknowledged  designs.  It  will  be  our 
1 1  to  proceed  in  an  examination  of  this  interesting  volume, 
thai  we  may  introduce  them  to  a  full  knowledge  of  llie  power  thus 
obtained,  the  means  employed  to  acquire  it,  and  the  striking  simi- 
larity existing   between   these  means,  and  those  resorted  to  by 

ni'-i i.  whose  penny  taxes  were  transmitted  through  regular  grada- 
tions to  th;:  high  superiors**'  We  shall  have  other  instances  of  si- 
milarity between  these  two  Societies  to  remark. 

*  The  following  muster-rolls  of  the  Society's  levies  amongst  the 
lower  orders  in  other  districts  are  furnished  in  the  report  of  the 
present  yea./. 

''  The  Auxiliary  Society  of  .Southvrark,  with  its  twelve  associa- 
tions, comprise  a  body  of  more  than  six  hundred  and  fifty  active 
agents  in  the  Bible  cause.  When  you  reflect  that  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  of  these  are  annually  succeeded  by  new  members, 
and  consider  the  influence  which  each  individual  possesses  within 
his  immediate  sphere,  the  constantly  enereasing  moral  effect  will 
appear  prodigious,  and  in  its  ultimate  results  incalculable." — Ex- 
tract from  2d  Report  of  Southwark  Auxiliary  Society,  published 
in  10th  Annual  Report  of  Bible  Society,  p.  137. 

"  The  number  of  Bible  Associations  which  have  been  matured 
and  rendered  efficient  within  a  portion  of  this  district,  (the  Tindale 
Ward  Auxiliary  Bible  !-ociety)  containing  6255  families,  in  all 
29,605  souls,  (according  to  the  population  return  of  1811)  is 
twenty-four.  In  these  Associations  there  are  2076  members ;  and 
they  subscribe  at  the  rate  of  28/.  18.?.  6<7.  weekly,  which,  if  conti- 
nued until  the  end  of  the  year  from  their  formation,  will  make 
1503/.  13s.  4;/.  ;  in  donations  80/.  14-s.  10rf.;  annual  subscribers 
18/.  lys.;  altogether  1602/.  17?.  2r/."— Extract  from  1st  Annual 
Report  of  Tindale  Ward  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  published  in  10th 
Annual  Report  of  Bible  Society,  p.  139. 

bodies 
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bodies  and  associations,  whose  avowed  object  was  the  overthrow 
of  the  Constitution  both  in  Church  and  State.  They  will  then 
be  enabled  to  determine  for  themselves  this  very  important  ques- 
tion, which  seems  to  arise  naturally  out  of  the  subject:  Shall  a 
Society,  possessing  the  power  of  seriously  injuring,  if  not  of  des- 
troying the  Established  Church  of  these  kingdoms;  and  having 
arrived  at  it  by  a  close  imitation  of  thase  confederations,  which 
have  already  so  employed  it,  be  permitted  to  add  strength  to 
strength  until  nothing  can  oppose  it  ? 

We  proceed  then  first  to  shew  the  extent  of  the  power,  which 
the  uninterrupted  pursuance  of  its  present  measures  must  shortly 
vest  in  this  ambiguous  Society. 

This  power  we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  properly  when  we  con- 
sider, that,  bv  the  formation  of  these  Auxiliary  and  Subordinate 
Societies,  the  Parent  obtains  first,  an  enormous  inert  ase  of  in- 
fluence and  of  funds  ;  secondly,  an  accurate  record  of  all  its  friends 
throughout  the  kingdom;  and  of  ali  those,  who,  to  their  general 
approbation  of  its  plan  and  proceedings,  join  ability  and  inclina- 
tion to  labour,  either  privately  or  pnbudy,  in  its  servke.  The 
increase  of  influence,  which  an  Institution  must  acquire  from 
having  its  committees  thus  dispersed  through  the  kingdom,  ready 
to  emegister  its  edicts,  to  promote  its  objects,  to  blazon  its  merits, 
and  resist  its  adversaries,  is  too  evident  to  need  elucidation.  But 
the  methods  adopted  for  forming  these  bodies  adds  much  to  it. 
The  activity  of  the  agents  is  first  excited  in  a  personal  canvass; 
and  until  the  sentiments  of  every  person  of  note  in  the  disli  ict, 
and  the  patronage  of  some  at  least  .secured,  nothing  but  obscure 
intimations  of  the  intended  effort  to  enlighten  it  are  suffered  to 
transpire.  During  this  canvass  no  man  of  rank  or  influence  is 
suffered  to  remain  neutral;  the  Society  calls  upon  him  to  be  for 
it,  or  against  it;  and  the  whole  machinery  of  allurement,  decep- 
tion, and  intimidation  is  brought  forward,  to  seduce  the  ambitious, 
to  entrap  the  unwary, and  to  overawe  the  timid. 

"  What,"  says  the  editor,  "  is  the  course  of  proceeding  con- 
stantly pursued  when  the  formation  of  a  new  Auxiliary  Society  is 
in  agitation  ?  In  the  first  place,  to  set  about  securing  the  names  of 
every  person  of  consideration,  either  from  his  rank  or  property, 
within  the  district;  and  to  obtain  this  object,  the  most  injurious, 
and  I  might  add  the  most  unjustifiable,  expedients  are  resorted  to. 
If,  in  the  conception  of  the  canvassers,  the  person  to  be  gained  is 
indisposed  to  afford  pecuniary  support,  he  is  given  to  understand 
that  his  money  is  not  wanted,"  and  that  he  may  become  very  instru- 
mental in  serving  God  by  that  which  will   cost  him  nothing*.     If 


*  "  In  the  8th  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society , 
there  are  above  twenty  vice-presidents  of  Auxiliary  Societies, 
whose  names  do  not  appear  in  their  respective  subscription  lists, 
aor  in  the  general  subscription  list  of  the  Society.'' 

he 
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I     is  it  nnn  of  retired  habits,  or  full  of  occupation  in  his  own  c<5«-' 
urn,  th<  intimation  is,   thai  no  attendance  will  be  required,  and 
thai  he  may  contribute  very  considerably  towards  spreading  the 
making  the  irksome  sacrifice  of  personal  exertion  *; 

►pularitj    is  his  ruling  passion,  the  political  ascendancy  of  the 

■   is  enlarged  updn,  and  it  is  demonstrated  to  him  that  its 

influence  caii  turn  the  tide  of  public  opinion  either  in  his  favour, 

gainst  him:  in  short,  a  complete  political  index  isforjned  of  all 
the  nobility,  magistracy,  and  gentry  of  the  proposed  district ;  their 
characters  are  studied,"  the  avenues  to  their  hearts  explored  ;   they 

personally  solicited  with  an  importunity  Which  will  scarcely 
accept  a  denial,  and  by  persons- gained  over  from  their  connections, 
and  selected  to  be  sent  as  suitors  to  then),  as  being  those  they  least 
know  how  to  refuse.  In  some  instances  where  corporate  bodies 
are  to  be  gained,  the  members  are  canvassed  Separately,  and  by  a 
convenient  adoption  of  a  rhetorical  prolepsis  arc  each  assured  of 
his  brethren's  concurrence,  and  thus  one  by  one  the  whole  frater- 
nity is   gained  f.      And    there    are    instances,    when    it.  has  been 

■  ied  important  to  secure  the  countenance  of  a  particular  indi- 
vidual', and  it  has  been  known  that  all  solicitation  would  be  vain, 
ofpo  -  ion  being  taken  of  him,  without  asking  his  consent ;  and 
of  the  advantage  of  his  sanction  being  thus  secured  at  the  first  ap- 
peal to  public  feeling  in  behalf  of  the  design,  without  giving  him 
the  opportunity  of  protesting  against  it."     \  idc  p.  90,  note  n. 

The  mode  of  compelling  the  poor  to  come  in  is  equally  effi- 
eaci<  us.  For  this  purpose,  when  a  Bible  Association  is  to  be 
.formed,  then  the  members  of  the  Auxiliary  Committee,  assuming 
the  shape  of  new  provisional  Committees,  issue  forth  citations  to 
the  tradesmen  of  the  district,  (or  -parish,  as  in  the  case  of  Hack- 
ney) to  attend  them  ;  and  serve,  upon  the  poor  individually  at  their 
own  houses,  addresses  powerfully  delusive,  together  with  an  in- 
quisitorial paper;  the  la-,t  question  of  which  intimates,  that  a 
General  Meeting  isabout  to  be  held  for  the  subdivision  in  which 
it  is  distributed,  and  requires  an  answer  from  them  in  wilting, 
whether  or  no  they  will  attend  it.     Vide  p.  LJ'2'2. 

"  On  the  evening  appointed   (generally  of  a  Monday,  when  the 
earnings  of  the  preceding  week  have  just  been  received,  and  which 


*  "  The  editor  has  seen  a  letter  from  a  person  of  great  conside- 
ration in  the  Bible  Society,  and  most  zealously  active  in  promoting 
its  extension,  to  a  peer,  whom  it  was  of  great  importance  to  pro- 
cure, conceived  in  terms  very  similar  to  the  above." 

]-  "  The  editor  has  an  authentic  document  in  his  possession  of  a 
recent  detection  and  discomfiture  of  this  device  by  some  of  the 
magistracy  of  the  county." 
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is  therefore  made  a  clay  of  idleness  by  many  of  the  poor  *)  the  same 
course  of  proceeding  is  adopted  as  that  systematically  arranged, 
and  proved  by  extensive  experience  to  be  so  successful  at  the 
General  Meetings  of  the  superior  departments  of  the  Institution. 
A  sort  of  stage  is  erected,  and  a  detachment  of  orators  attend, 
whose  parts  have  all  been  previously  arranged,  and  the  several  mo- 
tions to  pass  the  resolutions,  to  appoint  a  president,  treasurer, 
secretaries,  committee,  &a  are  made  the  occasion  of  enthusiastic 
declamation,  representing  the  object  of  the  Society  as  one  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  eternal  interests  of  the  poor,  and  as  so 
-effectual  in  its  operation,  that  it  will  place  in  perfect  security  this 
important  concern."     P.  323; 

Some  interesting  additional  information  is  afforded  us  respect- 
ing the  measures  adopted  to  secure  the  ( fficient  formation  of  these 
Jiible  Associations,  in  a  paper  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  Do- 
cuments,, No.  4,  and  attributed  by  the  editor  to  Mr.  Deaitry. 

"  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,"  says  the  writer,  "  that  while 
the  committees  of  such  associations  are  formed  from  the  contri- 
butors themselves,  yet  the  stimulus  must  be  afforded  by  others.  On 
the  formation  of  an  Auxiliary  or  Branch  Society,  the  members  of 
the  committee  (under  the  designation  of  sub-committees)  should 
select  certain  districts  for  their  own  more  immediate  exertions,  and 
endeavour  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  inferior  clauses  to  the  im- 
portance of  rendering  whatever  aid  they  can  afford.  It  would  be 
expedient  to  appoint  a  numerous  committee  for  each  association, 
in  order  that  a  greater  interest  may  be  excited,  and  that  the  wants 
of  the  poor  may  be  more  accurately  known.  Certain  members 
of  the  Auxiliary  or  Branch  Committees  should  also  be  appointed 
frequently  to  sit  with  the  Committees  of  Bible  Associations.  A 
proper  direction  will  thus  be  given  to  their  efforts  ;  a  similarity  of 
system  will  be  maintained  ;  and  the  Parent  Societ}7,  with  all  its 
auxiliaries  and  dependencies,  will  thus  present  a  perfect  whole, 
corresponding  in  plan,  and  united  in  harmony  -f,  &c."     P.  407. 


*  "  In  this  parish,  the  two  last  meetings  have  been  an  excep- 
tion to  this  political  arrangement,  Wednesday  having  been  in  both 
instances  the  day  appointed ;  but  Monday  is  in  general  the  day 
throughout  London  and  its  vicinity.  In  the  country,  the  after- 
noons of  market-days  have  been  made  choice  of  obviously  upon 
the  same  principle." 

f  "  The  machinery  recommended  to  the  adoption  of  the  poor, 
Or  rather  to  the  country  agents  of  the  Society,  in  this  passage,  and 
which  has  been  accurately  copied  in  the  constitution  of  all  Bible 
Associations,  is  a  republication  of  the  system  cf  the  United  Irish- 
men, with  merely  literal  variations."     Vide  note  by  editor. 
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It  appears  then,  that  when  the  Auxiliary  system  is  complete^ 
t)\e  Society  will  have  obtained  on  accurate  record  of  the  sentt- 
iiit  its  In  Kl  bv  almost  every  person  in  the  kingdom  respecting 
itself.  From  t!  t  lists  of  it*  committees,  it  may  select  officers"  of 
every  rank  for  the  new  spiritual  army  it  seems  to  be  arraying; 
am1  m  the  Bible  Associations  it  will  bud  individuals  enough  to 
til;  its  ranks.  Every  member  of  these  Associations,  long  taught 
to  look  upon  himself  and  his  fraternity  as  the  only  real  friends 
oi  religion;  instructed  to  consider  them  as  instruments  chosen 
by  ( i<d,  their  cause  as  that  of  heaven,  and  their  opponents  as 
leagued  against  the  progress  of  light  and  knowledge  ;  will  easily 
be  persuaded,  that  by  persecuting  and  destroying  then),  they  are 
fighting  the  Lord's  batiks,  and  acting  as  faithful  soldiers  of  Jesus 
Christ! 

It  must  no  longer  be  said  that  these  are  the  dreams  of  mere 
visionary  alarmists  ;  we  have  not  only  evidence  of  the  most  per- 
severing efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Society  to  obtain  a  degree  of 
power,  incompatible  with  the  real  welfare  of  the  Established 
Church  ;  but  we  have  also  abundant  proof,  from  the  speeches  of 
the  great  supporters  of  the  Society,  and  the  addresses  of  its 
auxiliary  and  subordinate  committees,  that  continual  pains  are 
taken  to  impress  these  hostile  sentiments  on  the  minds  of  its 
members.  The  language  addressed  to  the  higher  classes  is  more 
guarded  than  that  employed  to  stimulate  the  feelings,  and  intoxi- 
cate the  senses  of  the  poor  ;  but  it  is  marked  plainly  enough  by 
the  same  spirit  :  it  claims  for  the  confederation  a  complete  mo- 
nopoly of  illumination,  respectability,  and  zeal  for  religion  ;  and 
identifies  the  cause  of  the  Bible  Society  with  that  of  Christianity 
itself.  Thus  Mr.  Freahfield  scruples  not  to  tell  the  editor,  that 
unless  the  Auxiliary  Society  at  Hackney  was  formed,  the  district 
would  be  left  "  an  exception  in  the  midst  of  an  enlightened  and 
respectable  neighbourhood,"  p.  24;  and  that  if  he  (Mr.  F.)  did 
not  assist  to  the  utmost  in  its  formation,  he  should  subject  him- 
self "  to  the  awful  consequence  of  being  ashamed  of  the  name 
of  Christ,"  p.  G.  At  the  Henley  Meeting,  Mr.  Cunningham, 
a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  Society,  did  not  scruple  to  insi- 
nuate, that 

"  '  The  honour  and  interest  of  the  University  of  Oxford'  were 
at  stake,  unless  an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  was  formed  there,  and 
that  its  refusal  to  sanction  such  an  Institution  would  be  an  act 
which  lie  could  '  hardly  refrain  from  considering  as  a  proof  that 
its  sight  tuas  impaired  or  extinguished.'  "     P.  110,  note. 

In  the  Address  of  the  Provisional  Committee  to  the  Hackney 
district,  we  find  the  following  passages. 

"  This 
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"  This  Is  the  sacred  cause  to  which  your  attention  is  solicited ; 
and  by  contributing  towards  it  your  exertions,  or  your  assistance, 
in  any  way,  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  you 
have  been  engaged  in  furthering  a  work,  which  has  for  its  end  the 
present  and  eternal  welfare  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth.'* 
P.  152. 

And  again, 

"  The  example  of  the  city  of  London,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
districts,  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  the  inhabitants  of  Hackney  and  it* 
vicinity,  will  not  be  backward  in  following;  proving,  on  the  present 
occasion,  their  regard  to  that  cause,  for  which  the  martyrs  of  the 
primitive  ages,  the  fathers  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  re- 
formers in  various  parts  of  the  world,  laid  doion  their  lives.  The 
universal  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  was  their  grand  and  favourite 
object,"     P.  153. 

It  is  to  little  purpose  that  the  sophistry  and  fallacies,  with 
which  such  appeals  are  fraught,  have  been,  from  time  to  time, 
detected  and  exposed:  those  who  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
poison,  can  seldom  be  persuaded  to  try  the  effect  of  the  antidote. 
The  powerful  incantations  of  the  Society  soon  render  them  un- 
willing to  shake  off  their  influence ;  they  are  taught,  that  to  desert 
"  this  sacred  cause'*  is  to  shew  that  they  are  neither  friends  to 
religion,  to  their  country,  to  good  order,  or  to  the  comfort  of  the 
poorer  classes ;  and  how  can  they  bear  to  be  esteemed  and  re- 
presented as  enemies  to  such  things,  and  such  objects ! 

As  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  the  Society,  the  system  becomes 
more  coarse.  The  delusions  which  are  practised  upon  those,  to 
whom  the  eloquence  of  Bible  Associations  is  addressed,  are 
more  gross  and  palpable  indeed  to  us,  but  not  on  that  account 
the  less  suited  to  operate  upon  the  minds,  for  which  they  are 
contrived. 

It  is  here  perhaps  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  m©st  striking 
specimens  of  the  real  character  and  spirit  of  the  Society,  because 
here  its  writers,  no  longer  afraid  of  reply  or  confutation,  speak 
without  reserve.  They  know  that  they  are  upon  ground  to  which 
their  opponents  will  scarcely  condescend  to  follow  them  ;  where, 
even  if  they  did,  sound  reasoning  and  cogent  argument  would 
possess  little  influence,  when  weighed  against  the  stimulating 
appeals  to  popular  feeling",  which  long  practice  has  enabled  them 
so  effectually  to  employ.  Here  particularly  we  shall  tiud  abund- 
ant instances  of  that  gross  perversion  of  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, with  which  the  Society  has  been  so  frequently  charged  ;  a 
perversion  first  employed  by  the  Puritans,  to  reconcile  their  infa- 
tuated-countrymen to  the  ruin   of  their  church  and  nation;  and 

n  2  now 
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now  used  to  render  them  the  Mind  and  willing  instruments  of  an 
association,  whose  real  objects  they  can  neither  see  nor  under- 
stand. For  a  full  exemplification  of  the  language  of  these  ad- 
dresses to  the  lower  orders,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  vo- 
lume itself:  they  will  there  find  evidence  enough  to  hear  ns  out 
in  all  that  we  have  asserted  ;  and  when  they  have  read  with  at- 
tention the  different  appeals  to  the  poor  circulated  in  the  Hack- 
ney and  Newington  district,  and  compared  them  with  those  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  Documents,  we  think  that  they  will 
allow  the  .following  remarks  of  the  editor  to  be  worthy  their 
serious  consideration.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  brought  these 
papers  together, 

"  That  those  concerned  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the 
country  may  be  apprized  of  the  work  which  is  going  on;  that  they 
may  see  that  a  new  holv  cause  is  at  this  time  creating,  precisely  the 
counterpart  of  that  which  once  plunged  the  country  into  civil  war, 
and  deluged  it  with  the  best  blood  of  its  inhabitants;  that  they  may 
be  satisfied  that  the  spells  ministered  to  the  poor,  to  excite  an  en- 
thusiasm amongst  them  in  prosecution  of  it,  are  not  casual  and 
local,  but  systematic  and  universal;  that  they  may  judge  for  them- 
Ives  what,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  events,  the  catastrophe 
must  be,  unless  means  be  promptly  taken  to  arrest  the  frenzy  in  its 
progress,  and  to   break  the  power  of  the  incantation  ;  and  lastly, 
tliat  they  may  consider,  whilst  something  more  profitable  than  self- 
reproach  may  result  from  the  consideration,  that  the  lower  orders, 
if  subjected  to  the  operations  of  sophistry,  which  they  have  not  the 
ability  to   unravel,   will   be  much  less   chargeable  with   guilt,    on 
ountof  the  outrages  which,  under  its  impulse,  they  may  commit, 
'  lose,  who,  having  the  guardianship  over  them,  have  not  inter- 
d  to  protect  them  from  the  delusion."     P.  536,  note  k. 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  the  increase  of  its'  funds 
forms  a  prominent  object  of  the  Society ;  and  that  its  auxiliary 
and  subordinate  establishments  mainly  contribute  to  promote  it. 
The  pecuniary  resources,  which  it  derives  from  the  Auxiliary 
Societies,  have  been  already  remarked  upon  ;  but  our  readers 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  anxiety,  with  which  it  regards  the  con- 
tributions of  the  poor  ;  or  of  the  sums  which  it  expects  to  draw 
from  them,  by  the  aid  of  Bible  Associations.  To  recommend 
the  weekly  penny  subscription  seems  to  be  the  great  aim  of  every 
address,  which  has  been  published  by  these  bodies,  and  of  every 
speech,  which  has  been  spoken  at  their  meetings  :  for  this  pur- 
pose, every  argument,  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  practised 
mendicant  could  suggestj  has  been  exhausted  : 

"  To  the  persuading  the  poor  to  part  with  their  pence  the  whole 
force  of  the  different  speakers  (at  the  Hackney  Bible  Associations) 
was  directed,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  proficiency  in  the 

popular 
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popular  department  of  oratory,  affecting  examples,  marvellous  ana- 
logies, correctives  to  diffidence,  appeals  to  pride,  to  compassion,  and 
to  unregulated  religious  feeling,  have  established  their  reputation  as 
most  able  missionaries  to  the  multitude,  to  carry  them  away  in  their 
simplicity  withersoever  they  will.''     P.  3-15,  note  f. 

In  a  long  note  subjoined  to  this,  the  editor  has  produced  abun- 
dant evidence  in  support  of  his  charge ;  and  those  who  wish  to 
form  a  correct  idea  of  the  delusive  character  or  those  appeals, 
which  this  Society  is  in  the  habit  of  making  to  the  unsuspecting 
and  credulous  poor,  will  do  well  to  peruse  it.  The  following 
extract  from  the  method  of  conducting  Bible  Associations  will 
shew  at  once  the  systematic  avidity  with  which  this  scheme  of 
extortion  is  pursued,  and  the  skill  with  which  it  is  contrived. 

"  Each  member  of  the  committee  may  associate  with  himself  as 
many  other  persons  as  he  conveniently  can;  some  two;  others 
three ;  and  others  four  or  more.  Such  member  of  the  committee, 
with  his  associates,  would  form  a  sub-committee:  each  member  of 
which  sub-committee  should  engage  to  collect  1&  per  week,  by 
weekly  contributions  of  one  penny  or  upwards  each ;  or  5s.  per 
month,  by  monthly  subscriptions  of  Is.  or  upwards  each:  or  if  fa- 
vourably circumstanced,  he  may  collect  in  both  ways,  and  to  a  larger 
extent  than  here  specified.''     P.  337, 

To  these  directions  two  different  scales  are  added,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shewing  "  the  great  accumulation  of  funds,  which  will 
arise  from  this  division  of  labour  ;"  whence  it  appears,  that  every 
per»on  procuring  for  the  Society  Is.  per  week,  and  5s.  per  month, 
will  add  5l.  Pis.  per  annum  to  its  funds;  aud  that  the  united 
exertions  of  a  sub-committee  of  five  will  raise  2H/.  per  annum. 

The  effect  already  produced  by  these  measures  may  in  some 
degree  be  conceived,  by  referring  to  the  statement  made  at  Spi- 
talfields-churck  by  one  of  the  declaimers  of  the  Society,  that 
"  the  penny  contribution  in  the  Borough  amounted  annually 
to  3000/.  f  {p.  351,  note)  and  the  computation  made  by  the 
Committee  of  the  North-east  London  Auxiliary  Society,  that 
tc  five  millions  of  working  people,  (the  supposed  amount  of  that 
class  throughout  the  empire)  by  subscribing  a  penny  a  week 
each,  would  raise  niore  than  a  million  of  money  in  the  year.' 
V  436. 

}ft  ffom  the  operations  of  these  Auxiliary  and  Subordinate 
Societies,  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  their  constitution,  we  shall 
find  it  marked  not  only  by  those  characters  which  their  oppo- 
nents have  regarded  as  causes  for  suspicion  and  alarm,  but  also 
framed  in  a  manner  which  the  very  warmest  advocates  of  the 
cause  will  allow  to  be  dangerous.  When  Mr.  Vansittart  asserted, 
thatj  by  the  very  constitution  of  the  Bible  Society,  the  church 
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must  have  a  constant  majority  in  its  committees,  though  the 
correctness  of  his  inference  from  tue  avowed  regulations  of  the 
Society  was  not  admitted  by  his  antagonists,  yet  his  statement 
proved  at  least,  that,  in  his  opinion,  and  in  that  of  the  respecta- 
ble churchmen  who  had  joined  the  confedei ation,  such  a  pre- 
ponderance on  the  part  of  ihe  church  was  necessary  for  her  se- 
curity. Now  then  we  have  proof,  that  even  the  appearance  of 
this  preponderance  is  discarded,  whenever  convenience  suggests 
the  improvement! 

"  The  semblance  of  this  guarantee,"  says  the  editor,  "is  all  that 
exists  in  the  Auxiliary  Committee,  (for  the  Hackney  District) 
which  contains  only  four  persons  of  this  description  *.  This  sem- 
blance, however,  is  preserved ;  lor  the  seventh  Resolution  of  that 
Society  sets  forth,  with  the  accustomed  formality,  that  in  confor- 
ms y  with  the  principles  of  the  Parent  Institution,  half  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  members  of  the  Established  Church.  But  here  the 
iniblancc  is  laid  aside,  and  in  that  department  of  the  institu- 
tion which  is  the  most  populous  ;  and  accordingly  here  its  commit- 
5  will  be  found,  in  many  instances,  completely  Sectarian-}-.  Of 
the  committees  of  the  four  Bible  Associations  of  the  Hackney 
iiiary  Districts,  one,  it  is  believed,  is  wholly  composed  of  Dis- 
senters, thirty-nine  in  number;  another  has  one  Churchman 
amongst  seventeen  of  other  persuasions  :  a  third  two  among  eleven  ; 
and  the  last  five  or  six  among  twelve ;  but  here  the  personal  appli- 
cation of  the  lecturer  of  Newington  was  employed ;  one  of  the 
churchmen  however  has  retired  in  disgust,  and  others  are  retiring, 
convinced  that  the  design  in  which  they  had  too  precipitately  em- 
barked, is  of  a  very  suspicious  complexion."     P.  Si8,  note  g. 

We  see  then  the  outline  of  the  system  now  complete.  From 
the  Parent  Society  in  London  diverge  its  various  auxiliaries; 
from  the  auxiliaries,  extend  the  Bible  Associations;  and  from 
the  Bib!e  Associations,  the  sub-committees  of  five,  or  less, 
charged  with  the  honourable  office  of  deluding  even  the  lowest 
and  most  necessitous  of  the  poor  into  a  weekly  contribution,  ac- 
cording to  their  scanty  means,  towards  the  support  of  the 
Society. 

When  the  plan  is  fully  carried  into  effect,  one  of  these  Auxi- 
liary Establishments,  with  all  its  dependencies,  will  be  set  up  in 
every  district  of  the  kingdom ;  these  districts  being  regularly  sur- 
veyed, defined,  and  mapped  ;  and  so  constituted  as  to  compre- 
hend,  in   each  of  them,  two  or  more  parishes,    or  parts  of  pa- 


*  See  note  m,  p.  300.     Reviewer. 

-j-  The  Branch  Society  formed  at  Dedham,  in  Essex,  the  editor 
is  informed,  is  composed  altogether  of  Dissenters,  ivithout  a  single 
ChurcJiman. 

rishes ; 
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rishes ;  that  thus,  being  under  the  superin tendance  of  no  one 
parochial  clergyman,  the  Society  may  have  a  pretence  for  clear- 
ing the.  whole  district  of  its  ecclesiastical  heads,  if  they  are  in- 
clined to  oppose  its  machinations.  As  for  the  superior.power 
of  the  Bishops  in  their  respective  Dioceses,  this  it  seems  never 
to  consider;  having  in  no  one  instance  paid  the  least  deference 
to  episcopal  authority,  unless  it  was  exerted  in  their  favour;  then 
indeed  it  has  always  been  appealed  to  as  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence. The  tneau  and  fawning  adulation  of  the  Society  to- 
wards those  prelates,  who  have  beta  induced  by  its  specious  ami 
plausible  pretences  to  give  it  their  support,  is  well  contrasted  by 
the  editor,  (p.  1Q0,  note  p.)  with  the  contemptuous  insolence 
which  has  marked  its  conduct  towards  those,  who  have  refused 
to  sanction  its  proceedings.  The  language  and  sentiments  of 
its  most  valued  and  tried  supporters,  as  there  detailed,  must  be 
allowed  to  be  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  full  meaning  of  that 
"  clearing  away  of  ecclesiastical  heads,"  to  be  accomplished  by 
this  new  division  of  the  empire  into  Auxiliary  Districts. 

We  have  seen,  that  these  auxiliary  and  associated  bodies  are 
never  established,  without  the  most  dangerous  and  delusive  ap- 
peals, on  their  behalf,  to  the  passions :  they  are  delusive,  as 
their  object  is  to  persuade  the  persons  to  \t  horn  they  are  address- 
ed, that  the  objects  and  views  of  the  Society  are  wholly  good  ; 
that  its  operations  are,  and  must  be,  most  extensively  beneficial ; 
and  that  their  own  religious  sincerity  will  be  estimated,  nay,  even 
their  eternal  reward  determined,  by  the  support  which  ihey  give 
it:  they  are  dangerous,  not  only  to  the  parties  themselves,  from 
their  deceit,  but  to  the  real  welfare  of  the  church,  and  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  many  of  its  most  zealous  members  ;  for  they  in- 
flame the  minds  of  their  hearers  against  all  who  will  not  join  the 
Society,  representing  them,  by  misapplied  texts  of  Scripture,  as 
the  enemies  of  God  and  goodness,  and  as  the  great  obstacles  to 
the  universal  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge  throughout  the 
world. 

It  appears,  also,  that  this  delusion  is  sedulously  kept  alive 
among  the  poor,  (where  perhaps  it  is  most  dangerous,  as  being 
most  likely  to  lead  to  practical  results)  by  the  constant  inter- 
ference and  exertions  of  the  higher  orders  in  the  Society  :  the 
members  of  the  superior  committees  being  entitled  to  attend  and 
vote  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  inferior  Associations.  V  ide  p. 
3o4,  and  note. 

And  now  we  might  be  justified  in  asking,  whether  such  a  sys- 
tem as  this  ought  to  be  supported  by  Churchmen;  whether 
enough  had  not  been  already  disclosed  to  prove  that  the  appre- 
hensions of  its  opponents  were  not  chimerical ;  that  its  character 
is  not  friendly  to  the  Established  Church,  its  influence  not  com- 
patible 
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patible  with  her  safety  ?  But  we  have  yet  important  matter  to 
bring  forward,  matter,  which  will  set  this  question  even  iti  a 
clearer  light  thau  ;t  i^  ahead)  [«laced.  The  Editor  has  shewn  us 
the  mod<  Is  upon  which  the  Society  has  framed  the  powerful  sys- 
tem on  which  it  arts:  be  has  traced  its  similarity  to  former  de- 
lu ^i\. c-  aiid  injurious  combinations,  in  its  object,  in  its  constitu- 
tion, and  in  its  measures  :  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  brief  abstract  of  the  result  of  his  investigation  in 
oui  next  number  which  will  conclude  this  article. 


J\i;t.  IV.  The  History  of  Fiction;  beijig  a  critical  Account 
of  the  must  celebrated  Prose  Works  of  Fiction.  By  John 
DUttlop.     J  vols.      ll.  1  is.  0\1.      Longman  and  Co.      1814. 

I  HERE  are  probably  many  who  will  be  of  opinion  that  three 
volumes,  professedly  tilled  with  a  narrative  of  the  progress  and 
character  bf  fiction,  afford  some  evidence  of  what  is  frequently 
urged  against  the  present  age, — that  it  is  an  age  of  reading,  but 
of  easy  acquiescence  in  the  intellectual  entertainment  provided, 
and  gifted  with  little  delicacy  of  discrimination  between  the  pro- 
fitable and  the  useless,  the  rationally  instructive,  and  the  purely 
entertaining.  If  the  table  is  only  plentifully  spread,  it  is  of 
little  importance  whether  the  literary  food  be  empty  or  solid  ; 
nutritious  or  (insubstantial.  We  have  so  much  respect  for  the 
opinion  of  such  of  our  readers,  that  it  may  not  be  unseasonable 
to  preface  our  observations  on  the  book  before  us  with  a  very 
brief  exposition  of  our  reasons  for  thinking  that  neither  this 
woik,  nor  most  of  an  apparently  unproductive  nature,  are  either 
unworthy  of  attention,  or  incapable  of  suggesting  any  new  ideas, 
or  useful  trains  of  thought. 

In  the  first  place,  the  time  occupied  in  the  perusal  of  such 
works  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  some  are  inclined  to  imagine.  A 
man  docs  not  necessarily  acquire  the  character  of  a  superficial 
reader  because  he  omits  much,  reads  much  hastily,  much  with- 
out reflection;  only  dwelling  on  such  parts  of  most  bpoks  which 
fall  under  his  inspection,  as  either  in  their  expression  or  ten- 
dency excite  his  attention,  or  coincide  with  his  peculiar  habits 
of  thought.  Most  publications  contain  more  or  less  unprofit- 
able and  uninteresting  matter;  and  to  plod  through  the  whole 
deser$  for  the  sake  of  one  fertile  oasis,  is  as  unnecessary  as   to 

ect  the  whole  on  account  of  the  sterility  of  some  parts  of  the 
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prospect.     A  man  of  tact,  if  it  is  allowable  to  use   an  expres- 
sion rendered  somewhat  ridiculous  by  the  affected   use  which  is 
frequently  made  of  it,  will  see  at  once  where  he  is  to  fix  his  at- 
tention, and  where  to  relax   it;  and  though  he  may  sometimes 
overlook  a  single  beauty,  which  the  more  minute  reader  painfully 
acquires,  yet  his  opportunities  of  adding  to  his  general  fund  of 
knowledge  are  so  indefinitely  increased,  that  his  loss  and  gain 
bear  no  assignable  proportion.     A  single  example  may  serve  to 
illustrate  our  meaning.     Steele,  and  even  many  of  the  essays  of 
Adduon,  maybe  read   by   a  glance;  a   page  of  Johnson  or  of 
JSerkeley  will  afford  topics  of  long  and  attentive  meditation,  and 
supply  a  train  of  interesting  discussion  for  the  mind,   when  the 
book  which  suggested  them   is  closed.     There  may   be  nothing- 
better  than  the  eloquence  of  South,  or  the  reasoning  of  Barrow, 
but  eloquence  and  reasoning  may  at  times  be  unseasonable  ;  nei- 
ther would  the  advantage   which   the  mind  receives   from   such 
strong  composition  be  equally  perceptible,  if  it  were  never  suf- 
fered to  expand  upon  lighter,  and,  under  certain  limitations,  more 
desultory  writing.     There  are   readers  who  profess  to  find  no 
amusement  in  Byron  or  Scott,  while  Dryden  and  Pope  are  at 
their  command.     But  surely  it  is  rather  a  proof  of  fastidiousness 
than  delicacy,  to  neglect  the  good,  because  it  is  not  the  best ;  of 
partiality  and  bigotry,  not  of  fair  preference  and  conviction,  to 
throw  aside  whatever  falls  beneath  an   imaginary  test   of  merit; 
and  to  deny  it  any  of  the  beauties  of  a  master,  because  it  has  not 
all   his   merit.     This    appears   to   us  a  method  of  calculation 
founded  on  very  unfair  principles.     Every  work  which  sinks  a 
scruple  below  the  highest  standard,  is  not  necessarily  base  metal, 
and  he  alone  is  able  to  weigh  which  is  of  most  intrinsic  worth 
who  has  measured  and  compared  the  pretensions  of  all.      Ever? 
feature,  whether  of  physical  or  of  intellectual  beauty,  admits  of 
comparative  proportions;  and  why  should  that  mind,  which  has 
showered  unlimited  incense  on  the  shrine  o,f  perfection,  refuse 
to  pay  a  more  measured  tribute  of  applause  to  that  lower  degree 
of  excellence,  which  wants  something  to  complete  the  acknow- 
ledged lineaments  and  finished  outline  of  a  model. 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  hear  a  calculation  made  of 
the  number  of  hours  which  the  perusal  of  such  and  such  books 
would  require  ;  during  which  time  such  and  such  things,  more 
useful  certainly,  or  more  necessary,  might  be  done.  We  believe 
that  there  may  be  one  in  a  hundred  readers  who  may  use  this  ar- 
gument without  incurring  a  suspicion  that  the  hours,  which  are 
thus  arithmetically  subtracted  from  superfluous  literature,  are  de- 
voted to  less  profitable  or  less  innocent  studies  and  pursuits.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  to  the  gifted  few  that  our  observations  are  ad- 
dressed., but  to  that  crowd  who  have   both  leisure,  and  what  is 
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termed  in  common  language,  usually  (he  most  expressive,  a  turn 
for  reading.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  in  the  use  of  the 
word  leisure.  Leisure  is  neither  vacuity  of  mind,  nor  absence 
of  occupation.  We  may  have  leisure  in  the  midst  of  business, 
v  .  may  have  none  in  total  idleness.  It  may  depend  on  inclina- 
tion or  resolution;  if  it  does  not  offer,  it  does  not  conceal  itself; 
if  it  must  be  Bought,  it  may  generally  be  found.  Many  men 
have  no  leisure  for  reading  while  they  have  any  thing  else  which 
they  can  possibly  do.  Many,  actively  employed  in  life,  have 
abundant  leisure  during  the  intermissions  of  business,  or  in  those 
occasional  minutes  winch  so  few  seize  upon  and  know  how  to 
appreciate.  An  active  mind  is  aware  that  its  time  is  nearly  as 
unlimited  as  its  objects  of  research;  and  frequently  astonishes 
those  who  have  inferior  powers  of  application,  fewer  habits  of 
method,  or  less  necessity  for  husbanding  their  hours,  by  the 
multifarious  pursuits  which  may  be  followed  at  once  with  equal 
energy  and  a  Ivantage. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  that  while  we  are  advocates  for  ge- 
neral reading,  we  are  defending  the  cause  either  of  superficial 
knowledge,  or  desultory  habits.  It  is  neither  necessary  to  scour 
the  plain  with  Camilla,  nor  to  plod  over  it  with  melancholy  steps 
and  slow,  like  the  traveller  who  feels  that  he  is  leaving  that  for 
which  he  can  find  no  compensatory  pleasures  in  the  scenes  before 
him.  To  be  a  general  reader,  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  some 
portion  of  quickness  of  discernment,  in  order  to  judge  where  it 
is  advantageous  to  pass  on  rapidly,  where  to  pause  for  leflection  ; 
and  some  talent  for  arrangement,  that  information,  however  ac- 
quired, may  not  lie  loose  in  the  mind,  or  in  the  common-place 
book  ;  inefficient  and  useless,  because  it  can  never  be  produced 
at  the  right  time,  or  in  the  proper  manner.  Gifted  moderately 
with  these  two  qualifications,  a  man  may  read  every  thing  with 
profit;  without  them,  nothing. 

Having  made  this  confession  of  our  sentiments,  in  deference 
to  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  condemn,  at  first  sight,  a  his- 
tory of  fiction,  and  the  works  of  which  it  professes  to  give  some 
account,  we  hasten  to  give  some  outline  of  Mr.  Dunlop's  plan, 
and  the  manner  of  its  execution.  His  object,  in  his  own  words, 
is  to  afford  a  delineation  "  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Fiction, 
of  the  various  forms  which  it  has  successively  assumed,  and  the 
different  authors  by  whom  it  has  been  most  successfully  culti- 
vated and  promoted."  It  will  immediately  be  seen  that  views  of 
some  detached  parts  of  fictitious  composition  were  not  wanting  ; 
but  the  chief  merit  of  the  plan  arises  from  the  means  which  it 
affords  of  comprehending,  by  one  rapid  glance,  the  progressive 
advance  of  this  branch  of  literature,  from  the  earliest  Greek  ro- 
mances to  the  novels  of  the  present  day; — remarking,  as  the  e}e 

passes 
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passes  over  this  general  map,  the  change  of  manners,  of  feeling, 
of  philosophy,  of  religion,  which  individually  or  collectively 
have  contributed  to  the  gradual  alterations  observable  in  the 
course  of  the  detail.  It  will  be  obvious  that  such  a  devejope- 
ment  of  the  transmission  of  fable  from  one  age  and  country  to 
another,  affords  no  imperfect  means  of  tracing  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind;  an  enquiry  in  itself  interesting  and  valuable; 
but  neither  so  valuable,  nor  so  interesting,  nor  so  comprehensive, 
as  that  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  thinking  and  manners  of 
living  of  progressive  ages,  which,  as  is  well  remarked,  is  chiefly 
discoverable  in  the  fictions  of  the  respective  periods. 

"  By  contemplating  the  fables  of  a  people,  we  have  a  succes- 
sive delineation  of  their  prevalent  modes  of  thinking,  a  picture  of 
their  feelings,  and  tastes,  and  habits.  In  this  respect,  prose  fiction 
appears  to  possess  advantages  considerably  superior  either  to  his- 
tory or  poetr3r.  In  history  there  is  too  little  individuality ;  in 
poetry  too  much  effort,  to  permit  the  poet  and  the  historian  to 
pour  tray  the  manners  living  as  they  rise.  History  treats  of  man, 
as  it  were,  in  the  mass,  and  the  individuals  whom  it  paints  are  re- 
garded merely,  or  principally,  in  a  public  light,  without  taking  into 
consideration  their  private  feelings,  tastes,  or  habits.  Poetry  is  in 
general  capable  of  too  little  detail,  while  its  paintings,  at  the  same 
time,  are  usually  too  much  forced  and  exaggerated.  But  in  fiction 
we  can  discriminate  without  impropriety,  and  enter  into  detail  with- 
out meanness."     Vol.  I.  Introd.  ix. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  importance  thus  attached  to  narra- 
tives of  imaginary  persons  or  things  is  overrated,  and  they  will 
be  least  disposed  to  think  it  so,  who  recollect  the  ferment  ex- 
cited by  a  novel  supposed  to  contain  a  picture  of  fashionable  life, 
or  a  tale  which  conveyed,  in  the  attractive  form  of  a  history  of 
natural  events,  opinions  which  were  least  expected  to  be  promul- 
gated in  the  disguise  of  a  narrative.  The  Nouvelle  Heloise, 
Caleb  Williams,  and  Ccelebs,  will  not  be  useless  documents  in 
the  hands  of  some  future  historian  of  our  own  age. 

A  few  words  must  be  s:iid  on  the  morality  inculcated  by  works 
of  imagination.  The  audior  of  the  volumes  before  us  justly 
thinks  that  what  we  are  called  on  to  do  and  suffer,  will  be  better 
taught  by  example  than  by  abstract  propositions  and  dry  discus- 
sion; but  perhaps  attributes  too  much  power  to  the  novelist,  if 
he  conceives  that  virtue  can  be  effectually  promoted,  or  vice 
successfully  checked,  by  the  influence  of  a  fictitious  narrative. 
The  death  of  Lovelace,  though  strikingly  just,  is  little  calcu- 
lated to  afford  in  admonishing  lesson  against  the  triumphs  of  his 
life.  It  appears  to  us,  that  in  estimating  the  value  of  works  of 
fiction,  as  a  means  of  conveying  lessons  of  instruction,  too  little 
distinction  is  made  between  morality  and  religion.     The  duty  of 

chastity 
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chastity  ma}  be  enforced  by  Pamela,  or  that  of  patience  by  Sclf- 
coutrol,  Urn  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  to  meet,  in  productions 

of  this  nature,  with  anv  of  the  higher  practical  truths,  which 
alone  have  influence  on  the  heart,  ami  regulate  our  lives.  Nor,, 
win-  ilu  case  otherwise,  is  it  likely  that  any  striking  good  would 
ensue:  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  '  A  rose  may  catch  him  who  a 
scrmoujties,'  is  more  than  doubtful;  at  hast  it  is  highly  to  be 
expected  that  amusement,  ami  not  instruction,  the  story,  and 
not  the  moral,  would  he  the  principal  source  of  attraction  to  such 
a  reader. 

However  this  may  he,  it  has  not  been  the  general  study  of 
authors,  judging  at  least  from  the  specimens  at  hand,  to  make 
their  fictions  a  vehicle  for  improvement.  Many  of  the  best 
English  novels  are  neither  unexceptionable  in  the  conduct  of  the 
plot,  nor  in  language  and  sentiments;  and  yet  we  were  surprised 
to  find  that  no  country  or  age  has  cultivated  this  branch  of  lite— 
ratuie  with  so  much  attention  to  its  moral  effect,  or  at  least  to  its 
innocent  tendency.  Wrong  impressions  of  life  may  be  given, — 
too  keen  sensibility  may  be  excited, — love  may  be  elevated  into 
the  resistless  master  passion  of  the  heart,  and  treated  as  a  des- 
tiny which  is  iiuerwoven  with  our  existence, — the  feelings  may 
be  represented  as  every  thing,  and  reason  as  nothing,  but  we  are 
rarely  shocked  by  blasphemy,  or  disgusted  with  indecency,  and 
never  suffer  the  morale  of  our  feeling  to  be  corrupted  with  im- 
punity through  the  medium  of  the  imagination. 

There  is  another  point  in  which  we  are  entirely  at  variance  with 
Mr.  Duulop.  He  is  of  opinion  that  works  of  fiction  charm 
sorrow,  "  soothe  our  own  griefs  by  awakening  our  sympathy  for 
others."  Our  every. day  sensations  of  petty  mortiiication  and 
disappointment,  elevated  into  importance  till  we  are  visited  by 
real  misfortunes,  may  be  forgotten  in  the  perplexities  of  Evelina, 
or  the  romantic  honors  poijrtrayed  by  the  powerful  pencil  of 
Mrs.  Radcliffe.  But  giief,  real,  heart-felt,  heart- corroding  grief, 
which  has  an  object  and  a  name,  finds  nothing  in  imaginary 
sorrows  which  can  quiet  the  gnawing  bend  within;  still  less  can 
abstract  itself  from  realities  to  be  identified  with  fictitious  cha- 
racters, and  agitated  with  unreal  emotions.  Sympathy  becomes 
a  very  weak  feeling,  when  the  mind  is  already  occupied  by  more 
intimate  and  domestic  evils  ;  and  that  sympathy  which  is  raised 
by  visionary  personages  ami  events  is,  of  all  sensations,  the  most 
evanescent, — excited  by  momentary  forgetfulness  or  illusion,  and 
dissipated  as  soon  as  the  spell  of  interest  is  broken,  and  the  na- 
tural tone  of  the  mind  restored. 

rI 'he  preceding  observations  will  serve  to  explain  our  opinions 
respecting  fiction  in  general,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  may  or  may 
not  be  applicable.    We  now  proceed  to  give  a  verv  brief  and  sum- 
mary 
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jmary  account  of  its  rise  and  progress,  noting  a  few  of  the  principal 
writers  under  each  change,  and  occasionally  illustrating  their 
manner  by  short  extracts  from  the  analysis  which  Mr.  Duulop 
has  given  of  their  productions. 

Asia  Minor  appears  to  have  an  undisputed  title  to  the  honour 
of  giving  birth  to  any  regular  species  of  fable.  A  Grascian  co- 
lony, imbibing  the  prevalent  taste  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
and  applying  it  with  the  inventive  genius  of  their  mother  country, 
produced  the  Milesian  Tales,  of  which  the  title  alone  has  been 
preserved.  Like  the  first  attempts  at  comedy,  they  appear  not 
to  have  been  of  moral  tendency,  and  are  only  now  interesting 
as  they  pointed  out  an  untrodden  path  of  literature  to  the  Euro- 
pean Greeks,  who  began,  about  the  age  of  Alexander,  to  gain 
some  celebrity  by  this  species  of  composition.  Of  their  first 
M'riters,  Clearchus,  Antonius  Diogenes,  Lucius  Patrensis,  and 
Iamblichus,  little  more  than  the  names  remain,  and  probably 
little  is  to  be  legretted,  as  even  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries, 
when  the  well  known  romance  of  Heliodorus,  entitled  Thea- 
genes  and  Chariclea,  was  composed,  neither  the  main  story,  nor' 
the  episodes,  nor  the  painting  of  the  characters  are  supportable, 
except  as  they  are  ■  the  first  rude  attempts  to  methodize  and  ar- 
range a  new  species  of  writing,  before  its  resources  were  ex- 
plained, or  its  land- marks  clearly  laid  down  and  defined.  This 
work,  besides  being  the  model  of  the  heroic  fiction  of  Gomber- 
ville  and  Scuderi,  and  the  subject  of  Dorat's  tragedy  of  the  same 
name,  has  supplied  lasso  with  the  circumstances  of  the  birth 
and  early  life  of  Clorinda,  related  in  the  twelfth  canto  of  the 
Jerusalem  Delivered;  anil  Guarini  in  his  Pastor  Fido,  and 
D'Urfe  in  his  Astraea.  have  both  borrowed  hints  from  the  in- 
tended sacrifice,  and  subsequent  discovery  of  the  real  origin  of 
Chariclea.  Nor  has  the  painter  neglected  some  of  the  descrip- 
tions, iii  which  Heliodorus,  like  every  early  writer  in  e\ef\  lan- 
guage, abounds. 

"  Two  of  the  most  striking  incidents  that  occur  in  the  work  of 
Heliodorus  have  been  finely  delineated  by  Raphael,  in  separate 
paintings,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Julio  Romano.  In  one  he 
has  seized  the  moment  when  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  meet  in  the 
Temple -of  Delphos,  and  Chariclea  presents  Theagenes  with  a  torch 
to  kindle  the  sacrifice.  In  the  other  he  has  chosen  for  his  subject 
the  capture  of  the  Tynan  ship,  in  which  Calasiris  was  conducting 
Theagenes  and  Chariclea  to  the  coast  of  Sicily.  The  vessel  is  sup- 
posed to  have  already  struck  to  the  pirates,  and  Chariclea  is  ex- 
hibited in  a  supplicating  posture,  imploring  Trachinus  that  she 
might  not  be  separated  from  her  lover  and  Calasiris."  Vol.  I. 
p.  32/ 

Achilles 
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Achillea  Tatim  "  comes  next  to  HeHodorus  in  time,  and 
perhaps  in  merit."  But  the  pastoral  romance  of  Longus, 
J)aplmis  and  Chloe,  is  much  better  known  from  the  interest  of 
its  si  bjiii,  and  the  beauty  of  many  of  the  delineations  of  the 
seasons:  I.utigus  knew  something  of  the  nature  of  the  heart; 
but  \\;is  much  better  qualified  to  paint  with  that  simplicity  of 
style  which  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  character  of  pastoral 
manners,  the  scenery  of  rural  life,  and  the  genuine  traits  of  rural 
manners. 

"  It  was  then,  says  the  romance,  the  beginning  of  spring,  and 
•very  species  of  flower  bloomed  through  the  woods,  the  meadows 
•nd  mountains.  The  tender  flocks  sported  around — the  lambs 
skipped  on  the  hills — the  bees  hummed  through  the  vallics — and 
the  birds  tilled  the  groves  with  their  song.  Daphnis  collects  the 
wandering  sheep  of  Chloe,  and  Chloe  drives  from  the  rocks  the 
goats  of  Daphnis.  They  make  reeds  in  common,  and  share  toge- 
ther their  milk  and  their  wine ; — their  youth,  their  beauty,  the 
season  of  the  )-ear,  every  thing  tends  to  inspire  them  with  a  mu- 
tual passion  ;  Daphnis  having  one  day  fallen  into  a  covered  pit 
which  was  dug  for  the  wolf,  and  being  considerably  hurt,  receives 
from  Chloe  a  kiss,  which  serves  as  the  first  fuel  to  the  fbme  of 
love.-'     Vol.  I.  p.  4G. 

Longus  must  not  be  dismissed  without  reprehension  for  the 
needless  indelicacy  which  contaminates  some   portion   of    his 
story.     Marmontel,  whose  tale  of  Annette  and  Lubin  is  some- 
what similar  in  general  conception,  is  not  often  to  be  praised  for 
decency  of  thought ;  but  the  freedom  of  even  the  French  Court 
is  purity  itself,  when  compared  with  some  of  the  pages  of  the 
Gieek  sophist.     Once  for  all,  we  may  remark  that  the  tendency 
of  the  Greek  romances  is  by  no  means  honorable  to  the  manners 
of  that  nation.     They  seldom  employ   metaphor,  where  most 
necessary,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  leave  any  thing  to  be  guessed  at. 
If  lihodanes  and  Smon,  if  Theagenes  and  Chariclea,  if  Clito- 
phon  and    Leucippe,  if   Daphnis  and  Chloe,  meet,  they  are 
always  violently  and  mutually  enamoured  at  first  sight,  and  the 
season  of  spring  is  as  dangerous  to  the  character  of  the  lady,  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Spectator.     Indeed,  not  only  in  the 
Greek   romances,  but  throughout  the  various   narratives  of  all 
times  and  countries,  the  universality  of  the  passion  of  love,  and 
the  imaginary  destiny  hanging  over  and  directing  all  the  events 
of  life,  are  the  two  prominent  features  which  force  themselves 
into  notice  :  the  former  is  like  the  golden  chain  of  Homer,  reach- 
ing from  heaven  to  earth,  and  attached  and  annexed  to  every 
creature.     The  idea  of  destiny  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Wife 
of  iiath— 

— *  I  followed 
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— *  I  followed  aye  my  inclination, 
By  virtue  of  my  constellation.' 

Chariton  Aphrodisiensis,  more  elegant  in  his  name  than  in  his 
conceptions,  three  Xenophons,  and  Eustathius,  the  author  of 
Ismene  and  Ismenias,  are  the  only  names  of  any  note  which  re- 
main to  be  mentioned  in  this  pait  of  our  sketch.  The  follow- 
ing traits  will  give  some  idea  of  the  heroine  of  Eustathius. 

**  This  young  lady  is  seized  with  a  passion  for  Ismenias,  on  see- 
ing him  for  the  first  time  at  dinner ;  she  presses  his  hand,  makes 
love  to  him  under  shelter  of  the  table,  and  at  length  proceeds  so" 
far,  that  Ismenias  bursts  into  laughter."  P.  84.  "  She  insists  on 
an  immediate  elopement  with  Ismenias.  She  dragged  me  along, 
says  Ismenias,  who  relates  the  story,  nor  would  she  quit  her  hold, 
though  I  affirmed  that  the  things  necessary  for  her  departure  were 
not  prepared.  I  with  difficulty,  at  length,  escaped  from  her  hands, 
calling  all  the  Gods  to  witness.  Ismenias,  however,  on  leaving  her, 
does  not  go  to  prepare  for  the  elopement,  but  to  sleep  ;  which  in- 
deed is  his  constant  resource  upon  every  emergency.  Through- 
out the  whole  work  he  consults  his  pillow,  a  circumstance  which 
should  have  converted  a  sleeper  of  Ephesus  into  an  Argus." 
P.  85. 

The  Milesian  Tales  were  the  origin  not  only  of  the  fictions 
of  the  Greeks,  but  also  of  the  Latins.  The  only  two  writers 
of  the  latter  country  who  have  enjoyed  any  celebrity  are  Petro- 
nius  and  Apuleius;  the  former  of  whom  is  too  well  known  to 
mike  it  necessary  to  add  any  new  caution  against  him,  and  so 
notoriously  objectionable,  that  few  will  be  inclined  to  acknow- 
ledge their  acquaintance  with  him.  The  golden  ass  of  Apuleius 
is  remarkable  for  the  attempt  of  Dr.  V\  arburton  to  demonstrate 
that  the  story  is  allegorical,  and  that  under  the  adventures  of 
Apuleius,  alter  his  transformation  into  an  ass,  and  in  his  subse- 
quent initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  are  intended  to  be 
conveyed  his  inveterate  dislike  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  a 
recommendation  of  Pagan  worship,  as  a  cure  for  all  vices  what- 
ever.    The  idea  is  not  altogether  new. 

'*  Beroaldus  imagines  the  transformation  into  an  ass  to  signify 
that  man  becomes  brutified  when  immersed  in  sensual  pleasures; 
but  that  when  rosas  are  tasted,  by  which  science  and  wisdom  are 
typified,  he  returns  to  religion  and  virtue ;  a  change  which  is  alle- 
gorically  painted  by  his  restoration  to  the  human  form." 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  mystical  meanings  of  this  na- 
ture in  most  of  the  ancient  fictions.     Thus  the  story  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers  might  be  supposed  to  be  realised  in   those  who  pass 
without  thought  from  youth  to  age.     Cupid  and  Psyche,  an  epi- 
sode 
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lode  iri  the  very  work  which  has  just  been  noticed,  has,  as  is  wefl 
I. noun,  been  long  conceived  to  have  b  hidden  meaning,  compre- 
hending il"'  progress  of  the  soul  towards  perfection,  and  its  con- 
sequent rewards.  This  story  may  be  told  in  a  gem  as  pleasingly 
arid  distinctly  as  by  the  novelist  or  poet,  and  is  probably  familiar 
r.>  many  \\h<>  havenever  read  Aputeins,  or  Marino,  or  Fontaine*, 
or  Mrs.Tighe,  through  the  monuments  of  ancient  sculpture,  or 
the  paintings  of  Raphael,  which  adorned  the  walls  of  the  Far- 
in  •-(•  palace. 

We  proceed  with  soiie  reluctance  to  the  romances  of  chl* 
valry.  Concerning  the  origin  of  romantic  fiction,  much  has  been 
disputed  by  those  able  investigators  of  black  letter  darkness  and 
round  table  antiquities,  Dr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Warton.  It  has  been 
successively  called  Gothic,  or  Arabian,  ascribed  to  the  Scalds, 
or  the  Saracens.  Leyden  conceives  Armorica  to  have  been  its 
native  country:  a  fourth  party  derive  it  from  the  classical  and 
mythological  authors,  considering  it  "  as  being  merely  the  an- 
cient stories  of  Greece  grafted  on  modern  manners,  and  modi* 
J;i  d  bv  the  customs  of  the  age  ;"  while  Ritsoti  contends  that  the 
"  origin  of  romance  in  every  age  and  country  must  be  sought  in 
the  different  sorts  of  superstition  which  have  from  time  to  time 
prevailed."  The  uncertainty  in  which  a  subject  is  involved,  is 
not  always  a  fair  pretence  for  declining  the  discussion,  but  it  is 
commonly  prudent,  before  the  tusk  of  clearing  away  the  rubbish 
of  ages  is  undertaken,  to  calculate  whether  the  building  itself  is 
Worth  the  trouble.  Besides,  the  inequality  of  the  contest  would 
be  greater  than  those  of  old,  a  God  against  a  mortal;  it  would 
be  the  fencing  of  Hamlet  and  Laertes,  a  foil  and  a  rapier, — a 
sham  light  on  one  side,  and  all  the  force  and  stratagem  of  war 
on  the  other.  Nor  probably  are  we  singular,  if  our  taste  find1* 
no  solace  in  enchanters  and  dragons,  tournaments  and  knights  in 
green,  or  black,  or  red,  or  in  whatever  color  their  mistress  pa- 
tronises, except  as  far  as  they  are  oi  service  in  explaining  occa- 
sional allusions  in  our  favorite  poets.  They  may  even  then  be 
considered  as  the  old  shapeless  oaks  of  our  literary  forest,  rather 
venerable  than  pleasing,  not  so  excellent  for  their  beauty,  as  sa- 
cred for  their  antiquity  "  Impenetrable  armour,"  says  Mr. 
Hobbes,  "  enchanted  castles— riftvulnerable  bodies — iron  men— 
flying  horses,  and  other  such  things,  are  easily  feigned  by  them 
that  dare."  Particular  styles  please  at  different  times  :  "  The 
pictun  s  of  the  last  age,"  says  Johnson,  "  will  vanish,  if  you  de- 
prive them  of  a  hermit  and  a  wood,  a  battle  and  a  shipwreck.'* 
In  tabs  oi  chivalry,  we  are  either  bewildered  in  deserts,  or  con- 
fined in  the  vaulted  chambers  of  imaginary  castles;  the  knight  is 
uniformly  successful,  whether  opposed  to  giants,  or  whole  squa- 
drons; the  damsel  is  relieved  just  at  the  critical  moment,  which 

softens 
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softens  her  obduracy,  arid  'prevails  with  her  to  reward  services 
longer  and  more  impossible  than  the  siege  of  Troy,  or  the  labors 
of  Hercules;  in  all  controversies  the  judge  is  the  first  man  met, 
clown  or  courtier,  squire  or  knight ;  am  infant  is  stolen  who  per- 
forms exploits  which  entitle  him  to  a  crown,  and  is  then  proved 
to  be  heir  to  one.  To  complete  the  analysis  of  every  tale  in  this 
division  of  the  work,  it  only  remains  to  add, — a  knight  in  quest 
of  adventures  and  of  a  mistress, — a  lovely  and  unprotected  fe- 
male,— gigantic  strength  in  the  arm  of  the  chevalier,  inconceiv* 
able  beauty  in  the  face  of  the  lady, — violation  and  bloodshed  in 
every  page,  yet  the  hero  invulnerable,  the  heioine  inviolable, — 
constancy  of  affection  on  one  side,  constancy  of  repulse  on  the 
other, — and  at  last,  sudden  change  from  violent  hatred  to  violent 
love,  without  any  clue  for  discovering  the  cause  of  either  feeling. 
These  are  the  incidents  forming  the  basis  of  the  fictions  relating 
to  Arthur,  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  Charlemagne 
and  his  Paladines,  and  the  imaginary  families  of  Amadis  and 
Palmerin.  Merlin,  anc'  Turpin  and  Lancelot,  the  fairy  Mor- 
gana, and  the  Ladv  of  tiie  Lake,  afford  the  characters  and  ma- 
chinery,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  means  are  at 
least  not  inadequate  to  their  purposes,  nor  the  instruments  un- 
worthy of  the  engines  which  direct  them. 

Frequent  use  has  been  made  of  tales  of  chivalry  by  the  Italians 
and  the  poets  of  our  own  country. 

"  In  the  romantic  poems  of  Italy  and  in  Spenser,  Merlin  is 
chiefly  represented  as  a  magical  artist.  In  the  Orlando  Innamo- 
rato,  (1.  3.)  the  fountain  of  love  is  said  to  have  been  formed  by 
Merlin;  and  in  the  2Gth  canto  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  there  is  de- 
scribed a  fountain  of  Merlin,  one  of  four  which  he  formed  in 
France.  In  the  third  canto  of  the  Rinaido,  the  knight  of  that 
name  arrives  at  two  equestrian  statues;  the  one  of  Lancelot,  the 
other  of  Tristan,  both  sculptured  by  the  art  of  Merlin.  Spenser 
represents  Merlin  as  the  artificer  of  the  impenetrable  shield,  and 
other  armour  of  Prince  Arthur,  and  of  a  mirror  in  which  a  damsel 
viewed  her  lover's  shade." 

The  Fairie  Queene  is  generally  said  to  have  been  formed  on 
the  plan  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  but  it  is  an  exacter  copy,  as 
Warton  has  observed,  of  the  knights  in  the  old  romances,  aud 
particularly  of  Arthur  of  Britany.  The  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom  probably  suggested  the  idea  of  the  twelve  knights 
departing  from  one  place  to  perform  different  adventures;  and 
the  Blatant  Beast  is  borrowed  from  the  celebraU  d  romance  Morte 
Arthur,  in  which  it  is  called  the  Questing  Beast;  ArioSio  has 
been  indebted  to  the  same  for  Orlando's  madness,  and  the  tale 
of    the   Enchanted   Cup,    b.    £.    c.    34.   which  has    been  new 

O  moulded 
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moulded  by  Fontaine  under  the  title  of  Ln  Coupe  Encliantect 
Milton   has  m< 'I a   than  one   perplexing  allusion   to   the    round1 

table:— 

"  Damsels  net  in  forrests  wide, 
By  knight*  of  Logrift,  or  of  Lyones, 
Lancelot,  Pelleas,  or  Pellenore."     P.  L.  2.359. 

It  was  at  one  time  his  intention    to  exalt  the   fabulous  history 
of  Britain  into  the  subj  Ct  of  an  epic  poem. 

"  Ipse  ego  Dardanias  Rutr.pina  per  acquora  puppes 
Dicam,  et  Pandrasidos  regttum  vetus  Inogeniac, 
Breim  unique  Arvirapmnquo  duces,  priscumque  Belinum, 
Turn  gravidam  Arturo  ffetali  fraude  Iogerne.u, 
Mendaces  vultus  assumptaque  Gorleis  arma 
Merlini  dolus."     Epitaph.  Dam. 

Tristan  has  been  introduced  to  our  age  by  the  metrical  tale  of 
Si:  T  rem,  at  ributed  to  Thomas  erf  Erceldoune,  and  edited 
in  the  M  mstrelsy  of  the  Scotiah  Border.  Pulei  has  been  obliged 
to  the  Chronicle  of  Turpin,  in  his  Morgante  Maggiore,  and  tho 
incidents  in  VVieiand's  Oberon,  translated  rather  too  fancifully  by 
Sotheby,  are  nearly  the  same  with  the  old  Trench  romance  of 
Huon  of  Dourck.ux. 

At  a  time  when  chivalry  and  its  deeds  Had  disappeared  from 
real  life,  but  still  lingered  in  the  memory  of  man,  Don  Quixote 
was  armed  with  all  the  weapons  of  satire,  and  sent  into  the  world 
to  chase  aw aj  the  phantoms  of  chimerical  adventures*,  and  the 
few  remaining  followers  of  a  declining  taste.  It  is  the  misfor- 
tune of  all  satire  which  is  not  general,  that  the  personal  allu- 
sions, which  give  it  pungency  and  effect,  serve  only,  after  the  re- 
volution of  a  few  years,  to  cast  obscurity  over  the  passages  of 
whirl)  they  weie  once  the  principal  ornament  and  beauty.  What?" 
ever  is  natural,  must  be  durable,  but  it  must  be  natural  to  the 
species,  not  to  the  individual.  Modes  of  life  are  always  inte- 
r<  3  ing,  because  they  mark  the  progression  of  civilization  and- 
elegance;  but  individual  habits  excite  attention  only  as  long  as 
their  peculiarities  are  distinguished  and  remembered.  The  term 
of  Don  Quixote's  literary  life  has  been  lengthened  beyond  the 
natural  span  of  this  class  of  writing,  by  the  novelty  with  which 
it  represents  the  same  things  to  us  in  a  double  form — as  they  realty, 
are,  ami  as  they  are  metamorphosed  by  the  calenture  of  a  o:s- 
tempered  imagination. 

Escaping   from   the  regions  of  fabulous  histories,  we   enter 
upon  the  amusing,  though  not  very  innocent  track  of  Italian  fic- 
tion.    Several  early  collections  of  tales  appear  to  have  preceded 
and  suggested  the  plan,  and  even  to  have  frequently  afforded  ma- 
terials 
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terials  for  the  Decameron  of  Boecacio,  of  which  the  vera  edi- 
zioite  lately  produced  so  amusing  a  contest  among  those  who 
place  their  treasure  in  tettre  noir,  tres  aiuieii,  mggnifique  sur 
velin,  avec  les  initiates  veintes  en  or  et  coulems.  The  chief  an- 
cient hoards  from  which  the  Novelettes  gained  assistance  were 
the  well  known  fables  attributed  to  Bidpai,  or  Pi! pay,  the  Seven 
Wise  Master.8,  the  Gesta  Komanornm,  and  the  Contes  et  Fab- 
liaux of  the  Trouveurs.  A  story  from  each  of  the  two  last 
collections  will  be  the  best  comment  upon  their  style  and  cha- 
racter. 

"  A  merchant  is  magnificently  entertained  in  a  nobleman's  castle. 
During  supper  the  guest  is  placed  next  the  lady  of  the  house,  and 
is  much  struck  with  her  beauty.  The  table  is  covered  with  the 
richest,  dainties,  served  in  golden  dishes,  while  a  pittance  of  meat 
is  placed  before  the  lady  in  a  human  skull.  At  night  the  merchant 
is  conducted  to  a  sumptuous  chamber.  When  left  alone  he  ob- 
serves a  glimmering  lamp  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  by  which  he 
discovers  two  dead  bodies  hung  up  by  the  arms.  In  the  morning 
he  is  informed  by  the  nobleman,  that  the  skull  which  had  been 
placed  before  the  lady,  was  that  of  a  duke  he  had  detected  in  her 
embraces,  and  whose  head  he  had  cut  off  with  his  own  sword.  As 
a  memorial  of  her  crime,  and  to  teach  her  modest  behaviour,  her 
adulterer's  skull  had  been  made  to  serve  her  for  a  trencher.  The' 
corses  in  the  chamber,  continued  he,  are  those  of  my  kinsmen, 
murdered  by  the  sons  of  the  duke.  To  keep  up  my  sense  of  re- 
venge for  their  blood,  I  visit  their  dead  bodies  daily."     Vol.  II.  p. 

"  A  young  ecclesiastic  returning  from  his  studies  to  Compeigne, 
meets  on  the  way  three  blind  men  seeking  alms.  Here,  says  he, 
pretending  to  give  them  something,  is  a  besant;  you  will  take  care 
to  divide  it  equally,  it  is  for  all  three.  Though  no  one  got  the 
money,  each  believed  that  his  comrade  had  received  it,  and  after 
loading  their  imagined  benefactor  with  the  accustomed  blessings, 
they  all  went  on  their  way  rejoicing.  The  churchman  followed  at 
a  short  distance  to  watch  the  issue  of  the  adventure.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  a  tavern  in  Compeigne,.  where  they  resolved  to  have  a 
Carousal,  and  ordered  every  thing  of  the  first  quality,  in  the  tone 
of  .men  who  derived  consequence  from  the  weight  of  their  nurse. 
The  ecclesiastic,  who  entered  the  house  along  with  them,  saw  that 
the  mendicants  had  a  plenteous  dinner,  of  which  they  partook, 
laughing,  singing,  drinking  to  each  other's  health,  and  cracking 
jokes  on  the  simplicity  of  the  gentleman  who  had  procured  them 
this  entertainment,  and  who  was  all  the  while  within  hearing  of  the 
merriment.  Their  mirth  was  prolonged  till  the  night  was  far  ad- 
vanced, when  they  concluded  this  jovial  day  by  retiring  to  rest. 
Next  morning  the  host  makes  out  a  bill.  '  Get  us  change  for  a 
besant,'  exclaim  the  blind.  The  landlord  holds  out  his  hand  to 
receive  it,  and  as  no  person  gives  it,  he  asks  who  of  the  three  is 

o  2  paymaster  ? 
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pnyi  Ever}  ps,     It  is  not  I.'     Tin?  ecclesiastic,  in  « 

.  !'  '!!;•  room,  enjoys  the  rage  of  the  landlord,  and  the  mu- 

tuul  reproaches  of  the  blind,  who  accuse  each  other  of  purloining 

i      ,      i  from  words  to  blows,  and  throw  the  house  into 

confusion  and  uproar.     They  at   length  are  pacified,  and  suffered 

rt  on  the  churchman  undertaking  to   pay  the  hill,  of  which 

ifterwai  liously  finds  means  to  defraud  the  landlord. 

Vol.  II.  p   168- 

\w  the  Fabliaux  is  the  grand  storehouse  of  ingenious  decep- 
tion practised  b\  detected  ladies,  in  which  ihe  gallant  generally 
incurs  Falst!  ft"  risk  of  suffocation,  hut  always  to  better  purpose} 
•a  Ink-  the  husband,  though  he  could  make  out  a  much  better  title 
to  jealousy,  is  as  unfortunate  as  Ford,  in  having  the  important 
coft'ef  <>r  tub  unexamined. 

Thucydides  ascribes  the  corruption  and  licentiousness,  which 
in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  Athens,  to  that  indifference  to  the. 
temples  of  the  go-'*,  which  sprung  from  ihe  sight  of  the  best 
and  worst  citizens  perishing  indiscriminately  by  the  plague. 
It  is  curious  that  ihe  same  cause  should  be  assigned,  alter  a 
similar  misfortune,  for  the  immorality  of  many  of  the  tales  of 
Boccacio.  Ali«  r  the  plague  in  Florence,  "  Mich,"  says  Boc- 
cacio  himself  in  Ins  inrodnchon,  "  such  was  the  public  dis- 
tress, that  laws  human  and  divine  were  no  longer  regarded/ 
A  philosophical  mind  would  have  availed  himself  of  his  know- 
ledge of  the  cause,  to  clock  the  increasing  progress  of  the  evil; 
far  from  himself  contributing  the  most  dangerous  fuel,  and  leed- 
ing  his  fellow  citizens,  like  the  Turks,  upon  licentious  stories, 
calculated  to  persuade  them  into  the  belief  of  a  sensual  Paradise. 
The  abstracts  of  these  tales,  which  occupy  two-thirds  of  the  se- 
cond volume,  appear  to  us  to  be  extended  to  a  length  which  nei- 
ilier  promotes  ihe  information  nor  the  amusement  of  the  reader. 
After  all,  the  resemblance  which  an  analysis  bears  to  the  original 
tale  is  little  more  than  that  of  the  lifeless  body  to  the  living  poet; 
the  figure  and  form  is  the  same,  the  animation,  the  spirit,  the  in- 
telligence which  warmed  the  whole,  is  wanting.  The  first  tale  of 
the  fifth  iLvy  iu  Boccacio  may  he  illustrated  by  the  gem  of  Cupid 
playing  on  a  hie,  and  siding  on  »  tamed  lion.  It  will  immedi- 
ately be  seen  that  this  is  the  origin  of  Dryden's  Cimou  and  lphi- 
geuia*.  The  following,  which  is  the  introductory  tale  to  the 
fourth  day,  is  one  of  the  shortest  and  mosi  decent  in  the  col- 
lection :  -  - 

"  A  Florentine,  called  Fflippo  Balducci,  having  lost  his  wife,  re- 
nounced the  world,  and  retired  to  Mount  Asinaio  with  his  son,  who 
was  only  two  years  of  age.  Here  the  boy  was  brought  up  in  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  saw  no  human  being  but  his  father,  and  heard  of 
no  secular  pleasures,     Vv'heu  he  had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen, 

the 
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iheliermit,  in  his  quest  for  alms,  takes  "him  to  Florence,  that  he 
might  afterwards  know  the  road,  should  there  he  occasion  to  send 
him.  The  yourig  man  admires  the  palaces,  and  all  the  sights  he 
beheld  in  that  splendid  city  ;  but  at  length  perceiving  a  troop  of 
beautiful  women,  asks  what  they  were.  His  father  bids  hirfi  cast 
down  his  eyes  and  not  look  at  them,  and  being  unwilling  to  term 
them  by  their  proper  name,  added  that  they  were  called  goslings. 
The  youth  pays  no  longer  any  attention  to  the  other  ornaments  of 
Florence,  but  insists  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  take  a  gosling 
with  him  to  the  hermitage."     Vol.  II.  p.  235. 

In  another  tale,  the  curiosity  of  a  youth,  who  inquires  what 
■women  were,  is  satisfied  by  the  information,  that  they  were  devils 
who  catch  men.  Bein»  afterwards  asked  <:  which  of  all  the  fine 
things  he  had  seen  lie  liked  best,  lie  replied,  the  devils  who  catch 
men." 

Of  the  host  of  imitators  who  flourished  after  Borcacio,  oniv 
Cinthio  and  Bundellosee'm  worthy  of  distinction.  The  conduct 
of  the  talis  oi  Uandetiu  is  more  artful  and  ingenious  than  of  am 
of  the  Italian  novelettes,  bui  they  have  bee^n  charged  \\j'h  inele- 
gance of  dictson.  The  author  apologizes,  "  lo  nun  sou  Tos- 
eano,  ne  bene  intendo  la  pfoprieta  di  quelta  lingua;  anzi  mi  con- 
fesso  Lombardo."  The  me:  it  of  Cinthio  principally  consists  iu 
the  savage  horror  and  atrocity  of  some  of  his  conception*^  but 
he  Ints  still  a  higher  claim  to  praise,  in  having  furnished  the  en- 
tire  plot  of  Othello,  and  the  characters  of  lago,  Desdemona, 
and  Cassio,  with  scarcely  a  shade  of  difference.  Shakespeare's 
acquaintance  with  this  species  of  fiction  has  been  abundantly 
proved,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  of  I  •is  plays, 
iu  which  the  several  commentator.-1  have  not  claimed  for  their 
favorite  romance  the  honor  of  giving  a  hint  \ov  what  is  commonly 
the.  worst  part  of  hi->  dramas,  the  incidents  and  plot.  While  the 
great  bard  drew  thus  largely  from  these  popular  store?,  the  gayer 
inventions  of  the  Italian  novelists  contributed  to  enrich  the  pro- 
ductions of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  while  the  deeper  and  more 
sanguinary  traits  of  character  have  unquestionably  given  birth  to 
the  accumulated  horrors  which  characterize  many  of  the  scenes 
of  Ford  and  Massinger.  It  is  not  uninteresting  thus  to  (race 
the  obligations  of  our  best  writers  to  sources  from  which  sonic 
are  disposed  to  think  no  good  can  possibly  be  derived. 

We  are  now  fast  approaching  to  the  confines  of  the  modern 
novel;  but  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  devote  a  few  words  to  a 
short  penod,  in  which  fiction  experienced  considerable  modui.  t- 
tious,  according  as  religion,  01  humour,  or  admiration  of  Arca- 
dian simplicity,  became  the  prevailing  fashion,  in  little  more 
time  than  the  interval  between  the  Near  1C>70,  about  which  data 
tlie  Pilgrim's   Progress  was   written,  and   ihe  year  1740,  when 

ii;clia:(i-.ui'.'a 
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Richardson's  first  work  appeared,  fiction  was  successively  employ- 
ed upon  spiritual,  comic,  political,  pastoral,  and  heroic  subjects. 
]n  the  account  of  spiritual  romance,  an  abstract  is  given  of  the 

r)  "  ilc  Id  termite  qu'un  ange  conduisit  dans  le  Steele,"  from 
which  Parnell  has  taken  not  merely  the  plan,  but  almost  literally 
the  language  ol  his  celebrated  Hermit.  Indeed  the  observation 
which  i  i  ;  ins  i'i  almost  ever}  page  of  these  volumes  \<,  that  all 
the  Usr  incidents,  and  man)  ol  the  worst,  are  already  familiar 
in  tome  well  knovvu  talc  or  poem,  which  most  have  probably 
In  in  in  the  habit  ot"  thinking  original.  Mr.  Duu'.op  has  great 
it  iu  illustrating  his  analysis  <>i"  most  of  the  best  stories,  with 
a  notice  of  the  way  in  which  succeeding  writers  have  profited  by 
the  imagination  of  others.  Of  the  several  stages  of  fiction 
which  we  have  enumerated,  little1  more  need  be  said  than  that 
r  principal  supporters  were  respectively,  Rabelais,  and  Scar- 
ron,  end  Cervantes;  Barclay  and  Sir  Thomas  More;  D'Urfe, 
and  Sir  Philip  Sidney;  together  with  Gombemlle,  Calprenede, 
and  Madame  Scuderi,  or  the  authors  of  the  Romans  de  tongue 
.  im  ,  as  they  are  significantly  termed.  The  remains  of  the  pas- 
toral romance  are  now  deservedly  in  disrepute,  though  the  Ar- 
cadia was  at  one  time  panegyrized  by  Sir  William  Temple; 
read  and  admired  by  Waller  and  Cowley ;  and  the  companion 
of  the  prison  hours  of  Charles  the  Fust.  As  for  the  Astrcea  of 
D'liiic,  it  contains  more  of  the  scandal  of  Mrs.  Mauley's  Ata- 
lantis,  than  of  the  simplicity  of  Longus:  the  adventures  of 
D'Uile's  own  life,  which  are  presented  under  the  disguise  of 
rural  incidents,  have  nothing;  in  common  with  the  innocence  of 
the  pastoral  character;  and  the  amours  at  the  Court  of  Henry 
the  Great  are  singularly  at  variance  with  the  artless  loves  of 
shepherds,  and  the  fidelity  of  rustic  attachments. 

The  novels  of  France  are  divided  into  four  classes: —  / 

"  1.  That  which  is  founded  on  a  basis  of  historical  events,  as 
the  exiles  of  the  Court  of  Augustus,  and  those  numerous  works 
concerning  the  intrigues  of  the  French  moTiarchs,  from  the  first  of 
the  Merovingian  race  to  the  last  of  the  Bourbons.  2.  Novels, 
sveh  as  Marianne,  Gil  Bias,  Iieloise,  &c.  of  which  the  incidents, 
whether  serious  or  comical,  are  altogether  imaginary.  3.  A  spe- 
cies of  romance  of  a  moral  or  satirical  tendency,  where  foreigners 
are  feigned  to  travel  through  the  different  States  of  Europe,  and 
describe  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  This  class  comprehends 
such  works  as  the  Turkish  Spy,  and  is  partly  fictitious,  and  partly 
real.  The  journey  and  characters  are  the  offspring  of  fancy,  but 
a.  correct  delineation  of  manners  and  customs  is  at  least  intended. 
4.  Fairy  Tales,  to  which  may  be  associated  the  French  imitations 
of  the  Oriental  Tale?,  and  the  Vovages  I  m  agin  aires,"  Vol.  III. 
p.  234-. 

We 
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We  have  neither  room,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  expatiate  upon 
the  works  which  are  included  under  these  divisions,  which  appear 
sufficiently  proper  and  comprehensive.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  French  have  succeeded  best  in  that  style  which  at  first  sight 
seems  most  foreign  to  their  national  character,  in  the  composi- 
tion of  novels  of  the  serious  class.  Manvaux,  though  unrivalled 
an  his  knowledge  of  women,  in  our  opinion,  enjoys  too  high  a 
reputation;  and  Madame  la  Fayette,  author  of  the  Princesse  de 
Cieves,  has  never  seen  as  much  popularity  as  the  elegance  and 
tendency  of  her  work  entitle  her  to  receive.  Nothing  can  make 
the  reader  of  Marivaux  forget,  that  his  acquaintance  with  the 
heroine  passes  through  the  medium  of  a  milliner's  shop ;  and 
Marianne  is  as  irrecoverably  disgraced,  by  the  degrading  associa- 
tions which  attach  to  her,  as  the  wandering  heroine  of  a  late 
publication,  which  the  hopes  of  every  lover  of  Evelina  had  pre- 
maturely invested  with  an  hereditary  title  to  some  of  her  beau- 
ties. Mr.  Dunlop  says,  "  the  principal  defect  of  the  story  is, 
that  it  has  been  left  unfinished."  And  again,  "  VaKille  sud- 
denly becomes  enamoured  of  another  woman,  and  the  novel  ter- 
minates in  the  middle  of  the  story  of  a  nun,"  &c.  By  this  it  is 
evident  that  he  considers  the  1 1th  part  as  the  termination  of  the 
•novel,  which  ends  in  the  manner  he  has  described.  In  the  copy 
now  lying  before  us,  "  la  douzieme  et  derniere  partie,  par  M, 
tie  Marivaux,"  written,  as  he  says  at  the  commencement,  "aprea 
quatre  aunees  de  silence,"  and  bearing  internally  no  marks  of 
beins  the  work  of  another  hand,  puts  an  end  to  les  brouilleries 
d'amour,  and  concludes  the  story  as  it  was  evidently  intended  it 
should  terminate—"  Vous  pensez  sans  doute  que  je  veux  parler 
de  rnon  marriage  avec  M.  de  Vakiile,  Vous  pensez  juste,  Ma- 
dame, il  se-ceiebi  a  cet  heureux  Hymen,  avec  uue  pompe  et  Line 
magnificence  sans  egale,"  &c. 

If  the  sketch  of  the  French  novel  has  been  concise,  it  will  be 
obviously  still  more  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  that  of  our  own 
country.  The  names  of  Richardson,  Fielding,  and  Smollett, 
Burnev,  and  Radcliffe,can  receive  no  additional  illustration,  and 
can  neither  be  exalted  nor  depressed  by  the  praise  or  censure  of 
the  present  day.  We  have  only  to  throw  unconnectedly  together 
the  few  observations  which  occurred  during  our  survey  of  En- 
glish fiction,  which  naturally  forms  the  last  stage  in  the  progress 
of  this  amusing  branch  of  literature. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  fair  to  attribute  to  all  the  characters 
in  Sir  Charles  Grandison  only  the  secondary  interest  or'  con- 
ducing to  display  the  hero.  In  all  the  Italian  part  of  the  \\  .rr.s- 
iive,  the  attraction  docs  not  rest  upon  Sir  Charles,  but  with  tJ  e 
unfortunate  Clementina;  and  we  doubt  whether  it  is  n  'he 
fondness  which  every  one   feels  for  her  affecting  story. 
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causes  the  book  to  be  so  frequently  resumed  and  re-edmired  by 
pll  dm  s  :uul  dispositions. — Again,  we  were  disappointed  in  neither 
finding  Llicliardson  praised  for  the  purity  of  his  language  aud  sen- 
timents, nor  Fielding  and  Sinolletf  censured  for  tfie  offence  they 
bo  frenuentlj  give  in  both  respect*.  Indeed  Tom  Jones  has  ai- 
ways  seemed  to  us  chiefly  valuable  for  the  introductory  chapters, 
and  the  inimitable  specimens  of  mock  heroic  which  are  inter* 
woven  with  live  action  of  the  story. — There  appears  to  be  a  pe- 
culiar disadvantage  inthestyle  winch  .Mrs.  Radclifre  lias  adopted, 
which  causes  her  productions  io  he  remembered  with  pleasure 
veiv  disproportionate  to  the  effect  they  at  first  excited  upon  the 
mind.  Means  and  agents,  apparently  supernatural,  cease  to  in* 
terest,' when  they  cease  to  astonish;  and  all  the  terror  and  six- 
pence created  by  the  mysterious  chamber  is  tedious  and  trifling 
wt  the  second  reading;  when  every  marvel,  in  succession,  will  be 
dissipated  by  the  recollection  of  the  waxen  figure.  We  recur 
to  Richardson  again  and  again  with  unsatiated  pleasure:  Rad- 
clifte is  read  once  with  breathless  interest,  but  only  twice  without 
fatigue. 

The  progress  of  fiction  has  been  thus  summarily  traced  from 
its  earliest  infancy  to  its  latest  stage.  Its  course,  it  will  have 
been  observed^  lias  not  been  as  rapid  as  the  pace  of  Homer's 
denies,  whose  first  step  reached  OKmpus,  and  the  second  to  the 
ends  of  the  world ;  nor  are  we  sure  that  perfection  has  even  yet 
been  attained.  But  in  every  change  it  has  contributed  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  contemporary  age;  and  in  most,  to  that  of 
succeeding  times :  m  none,  it  may  be  said,  except  perhaps  in 
Italy,  to  the  corruption  and  moral  injury  of  the  people.  We 
close  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Dunlop  with  gratitude  for  the  pleasure 
they  have  afforded  ;  and  only  dissatisfied,  when  licentious  pas- 
sages are  suffered  to  pass  without  any  mark  of  dislike  or  disap- 
probation, or  when  censured  with  too  light  and  lenient  a  hand. 


.Art.  V.  Memoirs  of  a  celebrated  literary  and  political  Cha- 
racter, from  the  Resignation  of  Sir  Robert  II '  alpole,  in 
\74'2,  to  the  Establishment  of  Loia 'Chatham's  second  Ad- 
ministration, in  17  o7 .     113  pp.     7s.  Gd.     Murray. 

I IIIS  little  pamphlet  has  attracted  to  itself  much  of  the 
publick  att<  ntion,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  own  subject  mat- 
ter, which  is  curious  to  those  who  delight  to  elucidate  the  nivs- 
jteries  of  our  practical  constitution,  but  because  it  is  said  to 
urofietd   from   the    pea   of  juniu-,  whose  leiiers   still  retain   a 
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?arge  portion  of  popular  favour,  and  are  of  permanent  celebrity 
in  our  national  literature. 

In  this  intelligent  community;  our  attention  is  always  roused 
■when  the  secret  motives  and  designs  of  our  statesmen,  obscured 
from  co  temporary  view,  are  exposed  to  observation.  Every 
Englishman  feels  that  he  has  an  interest,  and  bears  some  part 
in  the  most  magnificent  state  that  human  wisdom  ever  reared, 
and  he  is  gratified  by  inspecting  the  occult  mechanism,  and 
inmost  springs  of  that  vast  power,  which  in  our  own  day  has 
moved  the  world,  and  saved  it  from  destruction.  He  is  proud 
that  the  rulers  of  the  country,  who  formerly  basked  m  the 
beams  of  royal  favour,  or  triumphed  in  the  excess  of  popular 
applause,  should  at  last  be  arraigned  at  his  tribunal,  to  be 
judged,  not  according  to  the  brilliancy  of  their  success,  but  by 
the  purity  of  their  principles,  and  the  rectitude  of  their 
designs.* 

Without  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  parties  which  have 
existed  in  every  free  commonwealth,  its  history  is  a  dull  record 
of  uninteresting  events,  and  an  unprofitable  study.  When  the 
great  occurrences  of  a  state  are  combined  with  the  moral  cha- 
racter and  political  disposition  of  the  parties  which  have  divided 
or  directed  its  energies,  they  afford  materials  for  philosophical 
snecidalion,  and  remain  as  useful  lessons  to  distant  posterity. 
The  domestic  annals  of  this  country  cannot  be  understood,  nor 
can  their  importance  be  estimated,  without  a  distinct  knowledge 
©f  the  principles  and  designs  of  those  great  envisions  which 
seemed  often  to  endanger  the  country,  and  perplexed  the  deli- 
berations of  the  senate.  But  the  prodigious  character  of  our 
more  recent  history  does  not  deprive  them  of  interest,  or  lessen 
their  importance,  it  was  during  the  struggles  of  the  last  cen- 
turv,  that  our  monarchs  were  emancipated  bom  foreign  depend- 
ence, and  became  the  arbiters  in  the  affairs  of  surrounding  na- 
tions. The  laws  and  liberties  of  the  subject  were  then  con- 
solidated in  the  power  of  the  state,  and  after  many  collisions 
of  contending  interests,  many  efforts  of  ministerial  influence, 
and  many  ebullitions  of  popular  resentment,  the  constitution 
acquired  a  firm  consistency,  and  now  remains,  as  we  trust  it 
will  long  remain,  secure  from  the  aggressions  of  power,  or  the 
phrenzy  of  disaffection. 

During  the  reigns  of  all  the  lings  of  the  Stuart  line,  there 
was  an  uninterrupted  struggle  between  the  supporters  of  pre- 
rogative and  the  assertory  of  parliamentary  privilege.  In  prin- 
ciple the  power  of  the  crown  had  no  other  limitation  than  the 
rules  of  law,  and  that  limitation  was  exceedingly  precarious, 
while  the  judges,  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  holding  their 
offices  at  iu  pleasure,  were  the  only  interpreters  of  those  rules. 

But 
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Rot  happily  for  nil,  the  independent  revenue  <»('  the  state  was 
inadequa  I  to  its  wants,  and  the  commons  wire  the  only  powef 
to  grant  the  necessary  supplies.  Upon  that  privilege  they 
founded  pretensions  winch  the  government  in  vain  attempted  to 

and  which  it  knew  not  how  lo  conciliate  or  to  evade. 
A  long  period  ensued  of  gloom)  contention,  in  which  at  one 
time  the  monarchy  seemed  i  ittirelj  subverted;  but  the  systematic 
encroachments  of  Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  under  whom 
prerogative  was  aided  by  foreign  influence,  and  the  law  was 
perverted  by  corruption,  appeared  to  have  made  the  crown  for 
« \t  i  independent  of  parliamentary  coniroul.  The  friends  of  the 
Constitution  were  almost  reduced  to  abject  despair.  There;  was 
iw>  hope  remaining  of  liberty  or  safety,  but  in  resistance  and  re- 
volution. 

A  miraculous  revolution  was  effected,  and  under  the  master- 
hand  of  King  William,  a  happy  concord  was  established  be- 
tween the  prerogative  of  royalty  and  the  claims  of  parliament. 
.Liberal  supplies  anticipated  the  demands  of  the  exchequer,  and 
the  ministers  were  provident,  of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and 
proposed  new  securities  for  their  liberties  civil  and  religious. 
The  power  of  the  crown  was  then  so  plainly  dedueible  from 
the  support  of  the  commons,  arid  the  safety  of  the  state  so  ma- 
nifestly depended  upon  the  maintaining  the  new  succession,  and 
maintaining  it  in  triumph  over  all  its  enemies,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, that  there  was  no  appearance  of  discord  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  failure  of  her  issue 
made  ir  expedient  to  call  another  line  to  the  succession. 

It  was  long  doubtful  whether  the  Hanoverian  succession  would 
ue  permanently  secure,  or  would   be  lost  in  the   conflicts  of 
parties.     There  was  great  danger  that  the  strength  of  the  mo- 
narchy, which  had  become  pre-eminent  in  Europe  in  the  late 
glorious  warfare,  and  a  most  triumphant  peace,  would  waste  itself 
in   civil  commotion,  and  that  the  public  liberties  would  perish 
in  the  same  contest.      In   bringing  about  the  revolution,    all 
parties  had  concurred,  and  the  brilliant  successes  of  the  new  go- 
vernment had  kept  them  all  in  perfect  allegiance  to  its  wise  po- 
licy.    The  high-minded  tories,  and  the  liberal  whigs,  the  repub- 
licans themselves,  the  churchmen  and  the  dissenters, had  all  united 
in  its  support,  had  sacrificed  their  peculiar  interests,  and  abated 
their  jealousies,  to  preserve  it  from  difficulties  or  dangers.     But 
the  new  circumstances  of  the  country  had  given  occasion   to 
new   relations  and   to    altered   dispositions.      The  hostility   of 
Trance,  humbled  by  innumerable  disasters,  was  no  longer  for- 
midable.    The  question  of  the  succession  was  changed  in  its 
nature,  by  referring  to  a  family  remotely  allied   to  the   royal 
stock.     The  dependauce  of  the  crown  upon  .parliament  in  time- 
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of  peace,  when  encreased  taxation  was,  not  essential  to  the 
purposes  of  administration,  occasioned  much  diversity  of  opi-. 
nion  and  perplexity  of  council. 

Many  strenuous   adherents   to    the   revolution   were    now  Ja- 
cobites upon   principle.     They  abhorred  every  form  of  lawless 
despotism,  but  they  professed  themselves  attached  to  the  con- 
stitution in  all  its  parts,  and  they  considered  the  law  of  here- 
ditary succession  as  a  part  of  the  constitution.     In   that  great 
proceeding    of    necessity    which    called    King   William    to   the 
throne  they  zealously  concurred,  and  denied  the  competency  of 
any   prince  to  assume  arbitrary   power,  without    incurring   the 
penalty  of  deposition.     But  still  they  contended  that  the  trans- 
gressions of  King  James  were  personal,    and  had   not   induced 
corruption  of  the  royal  blood.     They  admitted   that  upon   his 
abdication,  his  daughters,  the  next  heirs  competent  to  govern, 
had  justly  been  called   to  the  succession,  but  they  maintained 
that  hereditary  right  remained  the  unalterable  law  of  the  state, 
and  could  not  be  diverted  from  its  course  beyond   the  necessity. 
They  held  it  above  the  controul  of  parliament,  and  that  upon 
the  demise. of  Queen  Anne,  it  devolved  upon  her  brother  and 
natural  heir,  who  was  also  the  heir  of  King  James.     They  could 
not  admit  that  the  line  of  Brunswick  had  any  colour  of  here- 
ditary claim.      They  maintained   that   the   monarchy   was   not 
elective,  and  that  the  allegiance  of  the  people  was  independent 
of  legislative  direction.     They  held  themselves  bound,  when- 
ever opportunity  should  offer,  to  assert  the   birth- right  of  the 
pretender,  whom  they  denominated  their  only  lawful  sovereign. 

The  party  which  was  combined  by  this  principle,  though 
never  clamorous  in  debate,  and  rarely  active  in  sedition,  was  yet 
known  to  be  numerous  and  respectable.  It  included  all  the  pro- 
perty, and  almost  all  the  population  of  Scotland,  in  which 
country  the  Stuarts  were  regarded  by  the  territorial  chiefs  as 
their  only  natural  sovereigns,  and  where  personal  attachment, 
derived  from  the  feelings  of  feudal  subordination,  bound  every 
class  of  society  to  the  loyalty  of  its  immediate  superiors.  The 
Irish  had  not  forgotten  that  the  new  government  had  reduced 
them  to  subjection  by  martial  superiority,  and  hated  their 
English  masters,  not  less  as  apostates  to  their  religion,  than  as 
insulting  conquerors,  in  England  there  were  many  of  unsul- 
lied integrity,  high  rank,  and  splendid  talent,  who  mistrusted 
the  professions,  or  doubted  the  principles  of  the  Hanoverian 
establishment,  and  secretly  favored  every  project  to  replace  the 
ancient  family  on  the  throne. 

But  the  tories  were  a  far  more  formidable  body,  because  they 
avowedly  founded  their  doctrines  upon  the  established  cousti- 
liout  and  professed  peculiar  zeal  in  supporting  the  rights  of  the 

monarchy. 
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monarchy.  Their  principles  were  calculated  to  obtain  the  pe- 
culiar favour  of  a  prince,  and  were  so  deeply  grounded  in  un- 
questiooed  authority,  that  in  debate  it  was  difficult  to  withstand 
them.  It  was  their  fundamental  maxim,  that  the  prerogative  of 
the  sovereign  is  personal,  and  not  merely  political,  and  they 
maintained  it  to  be  equally  essential  t<>  good  government,  as  the 
privilege  of  parliament.  They  did  not  dispute  the  necessity  of 
the  revolution,  and  would  have  deemed  the  readmission  of  the 
excluded  family  a  wanton  violation  of  its  principles,  but  they 
wished  to  confine  the  operation  of  those  principles  to  the  im- 
mediate occasion  which  railed  them  into  practice;  thev  main- 
tained that  a  perpetual  j<  aiousv  of  the  crown  was  not  justified  by 
the  lawless  exercise  of  power,  in  matters  civil  and  religious,  as- 
sumed by  King  .James,  and  that  the  family  placed  on  the  throne 
which  hi'  vacated,  should  enjoy  the  prerogative  unimpaired  and 
efficiently  irresponsible.  They  would  have  the  crown  unfettered 
in  the  nomination  of  ministers,  and  the  ministers  in  the  or- 
dinary exercise  of  their  functions  independent  of  parliament. 
But  they  professed  the  utmost  zeal  for  all  the  constitutional  se- 
curities of  tin  protectant  religion,  the  church,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  subject.  The  test  act  and  the  corporation  act,  of  which 
they  boasted  as  tin ir  own  work,  they  deemed  the  bulwark  of 
the  constitution.  The  septennial  parliaments  they  censured  as 
a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  They  objected  to  a 
standing  army  as  endangering  the  liberties  of  the  country,  and 
deplored  that  prodigal  expenditure  which  was  sustained  by  the 
anticipation  of  future  resources. 

The  triumphant  party  were  the  whigs,  led  by  the  great  fa- 
milies of  England,  who  assumed  to  themselves  all  the  merit 
ot  tin  revolution,  who  blazoned  that  event  as  a  national  recog- 
nition of  their  peculiar  principles,  and  wished  to  impress  its 
memorial  on  the  heart  of  every  sovereign,  that  he  might  never 
forget  his  dependence  upon  their  succour  and  zeal.  The  cor- 
pi  rations,  the  boroughs,  and  the  dissenting  interest,  were  the 
main  strength  of  this  party.  Their  fundamental  policy  it  was 
to  raise  the  privileges  of  the  house  of  commons  fully  to  equi- 
ponderate the  royal  prerogative.  That  prerogative-  they  re- 
gaided  as  in  no  respect  personal,  but  to  be  exercised  in  every 
instance  by  the  accredited  servants  of  the  crown,  who  were 
responsible  to  then*  for  (very  act  of  government,  and  were  never 
to  plead  the  order  of  their  sovereign  in  answer  to  any  enquiry 
of  any  accusation.  Tuey  would  never  entrust  the  crown  with 
an  independent  militia,  or  an  efficient  management  Of  the  public 
revenue.  They  gave  supplies  only  according  to  the  occasion 
for  which  they  Mere  required,  and  for  particular  services;  for 
Mali  services  they  granted  profusely,  but  always  enquired  ri- 
gorously 
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gorously  into  the  expenditure  of  what  they  had  given.  They 
maintained  a  numerous  standing  army,  subject  to  their  annual 
votes.  An  annual  mutiny  bill,  and  annual  taxes,  kept  {ho 
government  in  perfect  dependence  upon  their  majorities.  The 
septennial  act  was  their  favourite  measure,  as  it  rendered  the 
house  of  commons  less  dependent  on  their  constituents,  and 
gave  to  them  a  weight  and  consistency  of  character  which  they 
could  acquire  by  no  other  means.  For  their  favorite  objects 
they  were  by  no  means  jealous  of  a  profuse  expenditure,  and 
readily  created  an  enormous  public  debt  to  meet  that  expen- 
diture, by  which  means  the  monied  interest  was  infinitely  aug- 
mented, the  land  was  depressed,  and  a  new  power  introduced 
always  favourable  to  them.  The  commercial  energies  of  the 
country  they  nourished  and  matured.  Its  naval  superiority  they 
established,  and  extended  their  views  in  both  hemispheres  to 
whatever  might  enrich  the  British  merchant,  or  confirm  that 
superiority.  Their  hatred  to  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  deeply 
rooted,  and  irreconcileable.  They  never  forgot  the  persevering 
attachment  of  that  house  to  the  rejected  royal  family,  and  that 
resentment  was  perpetually  enlivened  by  commercial,  colonial, 
and  political  rivalship. 

Such  was  the  grand  division  of  parties  during  the  period  to 
which  these  memoirs  refer.  Sir  Robert  W  alpole;  the  great 
whig  minister  of  the  Brunswick  line,  who  had,  by  unremitting 
vigilance,  during  his  administration  of  twenty  eight  years,  se- 
cured the  pyotestant  succession,  and  established  the  power  of 
parliament  upon  whig  principles,  was  just  driven  from  the  helm 
by  the  combination  of  the  tories  and  Jacobites  with  seveial  dis- 
contented wliigs,  countenanced  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  by 
a  clamourous  populace,  and  united  by  common  resentment  and 
an  apparent  identity  of  interests. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  driven  from  the.  helm  by  this  pow- 
erful combination. 

"  Every  thing  which  followed,"  says  our  editor,  "was  nonsense, 
folly,  and  knavery.  Every  man  shifted  for  himself,  and  the  ses- 
sion concluded  with  screening  lord  Orfbrd  from  justice,  deluding 
the  people  with  the  farce  of  a  secret  committee,  and  a  ridiculous 
place  bill,  with  a  further  promotion  of  the  ministerial  leaders,  and 
xhe  creating  Mr.  Pulteney  Earl  of  Bath." 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Coxe  for  a  clearer  account  of  the 
remarkable  circumstances  of  this  interesting  period.  His  me- 
moirs of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  written  with  the  impartiality  of 
truth,  and  deduced,  n  t  from  the  portfolio  of  a  party  subal- 
tern, but  from  many  authentic  source*  which  his  industry  laid 
open,  leave  nothing  to  be  disclosed  relative  to  those  transactions. 
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The  opposition  unite, I  against  the  minister,  were  divided  uport 
« ■.  i\  question  <>f  future  arrangement.  Among  the  most  mo- 
il, rale  no  two  men  could  agree  upon  what  was  necessary.  Some 
thought  that  the  public  security  depended  6n  a  place  bill,  others 
On  a  pension  bill,  si'ine    were    lor    triennial    parliaments,  others 

annual  parliaments.  Some  for  justice  on  the  minister,  Home 
for  a  reduction  of  the  civil  list,  some  for  the  sale  of  all  etn- 
piovments,  some  for  taking  the  disposition  of  them  from  the 

i  .\  -  ime  for  allowing  them  to  be  given  only  to  those  who 
were  not  in  parliament,  others  for  them  to  be  given  for  life; 
some,  lor  an  independent  army,  others  for  no  regular  troops  at 
ail.  But  Pulteney  was  a  sound  friend  to  the  constitution,  and 
a  lean  of  blood.  He  would  not  suffer  government  to  sur- 
render at  discretion  to  an  enemy  who  declared  publicly  that 
they   would   give   no   quarter.      He  reconciled   the   Prince  of 

personalty  to  the  King.  He  prevented  the  state  from 
being  wholly  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  tories,  but  recom- 
mended to  the  King  to  abolish  all  distinctions  of  parties,  that 
the  remainder  of  his  reign  might  be  peaceable  and  glorious. 
As  to  the  skrecning  Sir  Robert  Walpole  from  impeachment,  it 
was  the  just  result  of  the  investigation  which  took  place.  The 
ordeal  winch  he  underwent  on  this  occasion  was  such  as  could, 
have  been  passed  by  few  ministers  who  had,  during  so  long  a 
period,  directed  the  helm  of  government,  in  a  great  commercial 
country,  d  vuied  into  parties,  a  d  to:n  by  factions.  The  prin- 
cipal accusations  ag;  inst  him  were  advanced  without  proof,  and 
believed  without  conviction. 

new  ministry  was  no  sooner  seated,  and  had  adopted  a 
idy  line  or  policy,  than  a  new  opposition  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  nearly  all  the  persons  who  had  not  obtained  employ- 
ment in  the  new  arrangements.  Selfishness  and  vanity  seemed 
to  give  them  energy.  Intrigue  continued  to  unite  the  most  dis- 
cordant factions  in  perplexing  the  plans  and  obstructing  the  mea- 
sures of  government 

"  Our  author  began  to  conceive  less  hopes  of  them.  When  I 
use  the  word  hope,"  he  says,' "I  would  not  be  understood  to 
mean  that  I  expect  any  great  benefit  to  my  country  from  this  or 
any  opposition :  but  I  had  a  better  opinion  of  some  people  than  I 
have  just  now;  and  they  are  so  nearly  connected  with  me  by  a 
long  friendship  and  esteem,  that  I  most  heartily  wish  that  my  fears 
may  be  misplaced. " 

This  language  of  despondency,  af  that  critical  period,  from 
an  acknowledged  partizan,  writing  from  the  heart,  and  not  with 
a  view  to  publication^  contains  admirable  instruction!  He  after- 
wards tells  us 
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"  That  his  friends  were  united  upon  only  one  principle,  which 
■was  to  get  into  place ;  in  consequence  of  this  agreement,  a  junta 
of  nine  was  formed  to  command  the  phalanx.  These  were  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lord  Gower,  Mr.-  Pitt,  Lyi- 
felton,  Lord  Cobham,  Mr.  Waller,  Dodington,  and  Sir  John  Hynde 
Cotton.  This  justice  is  due  to  the  four  last,  that  they  strenuously 
insisted  on  making  some  terms  with  Mr.  Pelham  for  the  public, 
before  they  went  into  employment." 

It  appears  that  these  terms  were  to  exclude  the  inferior  officers 
of  the  revenue  from  the  franchise  of  election. 

"  The  rest  of  the  party  proceeded  on  the  base  desire  of  pecuniary 
emoluments,  and  of  procuring  the  whole  ministerial  power  to 
themselves,  without  any  stipulation  whatever." 

At  last  the  question  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  upon  the  divi- 
sion it  was  carried,  **  that  the  whole  party  should  go  into  place 
without  the  least  stipulation  whatever  for  the  public."  These 
were  the  patriotic  leaders  of  opposition  in  1744! 

A  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  and  in  that 
terrible  conjuncture  the  ministers  deserted  their  posts.  Mr.  Pitt 
was  forced  tspon  the  king,  whom  our  author  describes 

*'  As  a  weak,  narrow,  sordid,  and  unfeeling  master,  who,  seated 
by  fortune  on  a  throne,  was  calculated  by  nature  for  a  pawn- 
broker's shop,  and  was  easily  reconciled  to  a  set  of  men  able  and 
willing  to  gratify  his  low  avarice." 

A  long  course  of  mean  and  pitiful  intrigue  continued  till  the 
year  1737,  when  a  settled  ministry  was  once  more  formed,  under 
the  great  commoner,  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  from  good  sense,  if  not 
front  virtue,  conducted  the  government  upon  real  British  prin- 
ciples. To  that  ministry  we  are  indebted  for  a  war  not  less 
glorious  than  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  for  the  institution  of 
the  militia,  a  force  which  we  always  cherish,  because  it  must, 
from  its  nature,  be  the  army  of  the  country,  and  never  can  be 
used  against  its  liberties,  and  for  once  more  uniting  all  parties 
of  the  empire,  and  all  descriptions  of  the  people,  in  perfect  at- 
tachment to  the  reigning  family,  a  happy  union  of  sentiment, 
which  had  not  existed,  till  then,  since  the  demise  of  Queen 
Anne. 

This  pamphlet  is  concluded  by  some  investigation  of  the 
politics  of  Junius,  by  which  an  inference  is  elicited  that  the 
author  of  those  celebrated  letters  is  no  other  than  the  celebrated 
and  literary  character,  the  author  of  these  memoirs. 

We  cannot  conceive  why  the  name  of  this  author  is  not  pre- 
fixed to  his  work.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  Glover,  famous 
in  literature  for  the  Leonidas,  and  other  writings  of  high  merit. 

We 
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We  ire  informi  ri,  from  what  we  deem  unquestionable  authority, 
that  these  Memoirs  are  not  written  by  Glover.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  thev  are  ransacked  from  the  bureau  of  IVJr.  Ralph, 

whost  private  history  and  connections  are  consistent  with  every 
part  of  them. 

We  do  not  think  that  thev  contain  internal  evidence  of  beiu<r 
from  tli>'  pea  which  afterwards  became  so  famous  for  the  letters 
of  Junius.  We  admit  that  the  writer  of  the  Memoirs  is  without 
am  respect  for  the  authorities  of  the  country,  that  he  enter- 
tained many  principles  inconsistent  with  our  practical  consti- 
tution, and  wl\ich  tend  to  political  licentiousness,  that  he  ima- 
gined himself  to  be  a  lover  of  virtue,  but  would  give  credit  to 
no  other  man  for  possessing  it,  that  he  was  virulent  in  censure, 
and  shamefully  deficient  in  proof,  that  he  was  ridiculously  in- 
flated  with  a  notion  of  self-importance,  and  almost  believed 
that  he  had  considerable  weight  in  the  scale  of  public  affairs. 
All  this  would  suit  the  character  of  Junius.  But  our  search  in 
these  pages  is  vain  for  the  keen  wit  and  brilliant  sarcasm  which 
precluded  reply,  that  audacious  contempt  of  character  which 
courted  prosecution,  but  almost  eluded  punishment ;  that  flow 
of  eloquence  which  irresistibly  bore  away  the  imagination,  that 
affectation  of  candour  and  discrimination  which  seduced  the 
judgment,  that  ardour  of  expression  which  inflamed  the  love^ 
of  liberty,  and  tanned  it  almost  to  madness,  which  are  conspi- 
cuous in  every  page  of  Junius.  The  mystery  is  not  revealed, 
it  is  still  a  question,  not  we  think  of  political  importance,  but 
of  literary  curiosity,  to  whom  we  may  attribute  these  interest- 
ing letters. 

In  dismissing  this  work  we  regret  that  its  publication  should 
Lave  been  deemed  expedient  for  any  purpose.  It  contains  very 
little  information  of  what  was  previously  unknown.  We  cannot 
tolerate  its  indiscriminate  censure  and  vulgar  abuse  of  all  the 
great  men  to  whom  it  relates,  and  are  indignant  at  such  effusions 
of  disappointment  and  envy.  Detraction  like  this  is  hardly  to 
be  excused,  because  it  reflects  only  on  the  dead;  if  it  were  di- 
rected against  the  living  it  might  be  obnoxious  to  other  than 
literary  censure.  We  do  not  believe  the  foul  aspersions  which 
in  this  rhapsody  are  cast  upon  many  memorable  names,  the 
ornament  of  their  own  time  and  of  our  national  history.  We 
are  persuaded  that  though  the  spirit  of  party  might  make  great 
inroads  upon  moral  sentiment,  yet  there  never  was  a  period 
when  all  our  great  men  were  selfish,  treacherous,  ambitious  and 
corrupt.  Under  whatever  sanction  such  foul  calumny  may 
come,  we  deem  it  dishonourable  to  human  nature,  libellous  of 
the  British  character,  and  an  unmanly  attack  upon  the  con- 
stitution. 
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Art.  VI.  Waxerleu ;  or,  'Tis  Sitty  Years  since.  In  three 
Volumes,  ll.  Is.  Edinburgh,  Constable;  London,  Long- 
man and  Co.      1814. 

J.  HERE  is  a  certain  gratification  felt  in  introducing  two  dis- 
tinguished personages  to  each  other,  although  it  may  be  ascer- 
tained, from  various  circumstances,  that  they  must  necessarily 
have  been  soon  acquainted,  without  the  formality  of  the  said 
introduction.  Such  a  gratification  will  be  our*s  in  the  present 
instance  :  we  request  permission,  therefore,  to  introduce  "  Wa- 
verley, or  Tis  Sixty  Years  since,"  a  publication  which  has 
already  excited  considerable  interest  in  the  sister  kingdom,  to 
the  literary  world  on  this  side  the  Tweed.  It  is  with  the  more 
satisfaction  that  we  undertake  this  duty,  as  it  is  an  office  whicli 
but  seldom  falls  to  the  share  of  the  conductors  of  a  critical  jour- 
nal to  execute.  So  rapid  is  the  circulation  of  those  works,  to 
which  the  public  attention  has  been  by  anticipation  directed,  that 
it  is  our  province  rather  to  confirm  or  correct  a  judgment  already 
formed,  than  to  direct  it  to  a  new  and  undiscovered  object. 
Where  however  an  opportunity  occurs  of  performing  our  duty 
in  this  latter  respect,  we  undertake  it  with  pleasure,  because 
commendation  is  generally  its  end  ;  and  it  is  with  peculiar  plea- 
sure that  we  undertake  it  in  the  present  instance,  because  we  are 
assured  that  in  such  commendation  the  public  will  coincide.  We 
have  now  the  start  both  of  general  curiosity  and  general  opinion; 
lest  therefore  we  should  lose  the  vantage  ground,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed in  the  execution  of  our  duty,  and  present  to  the  public  a 
work,  in  which,  before  many  weeks. are  passed,  they  will  feel  a 
very  lively  interest. 

A  very  short  time  has  elapsed,  since  this  publication  made  its 
appearance  in  Edinburgh,  and  though  it  came  into  the  world  in 
the  modest  garb  of  anonymous  obscurity,  the  northern  literati 
are  unanimous,  as  we  understand,  in  ascribing  part  of  it  at  least 
to  the  pen  of  W.  Scott.  x\s  that  gentleman  has  too  much 
good  sense  to  play  the  coquet  with  the  world,  we  understand 
that  he  perseveres  in  a  formal  denial  of  the  charge  ;  though  from 
all  we  can  learn,  the  not  guilty  which  he  pleads  to  the  indict- 
ment, proceeds  almost  as  faintly  from  his  mouth,  as  from  the 
tongue  of  a  notorious  offender  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey. 
Ol  the  circumstances  which  form  the  external  evidence  in  proof 
of  this  charge,  we  must  of  course  be  supposed  essentially  igno- 
'  rant,  as  we  in  the  south  can  have  no  opportunity  of  entering  into 
the  secret  history  of  the  literary  world  in  the  north  ;  nor  if  we 
had,  should  we  attempt  to  enter  into  its  detail,  as  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  our  readers  it  could  afford  neither  amusement  not 
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interests  In  the  internal  evidence  alone  we  can  le<:I  a  concern, 
and,  such  ai  ii  is,  w<  shall  present  it  i«»  our  readers,  that  they 
jn  iv  be  enabled  to  form  their  opinions  upon  the  same  ground 
with  ourselves.  We  shall  only  add,  that  upon  tins  evidence 
principally  the  tale  in  question  has  been  ascribed  to  our  favourite 
port ,  as  before  it  was  actually  presented  to  the  public  in  Edin- 
burgh, uo  expectation  had  been  formed  of  the.  appearance  of 
such  a  \\<nk. 

Hie  time  which  the  author  has  chosen  lor  the  historical  part 
of  his  tale,  i-  a  period  to  which  n<»  Briton  can  look  back  without 
the  strong!  si  emotions,  ami  the  most  anxious  interest.  Jt  is  the 
year  1  7  to,  the  last  fatal  year  when  the  blood  of  our  countrymen 
was  spilt  on  its  own  hoits,  when  Briton  met  Briton  on  his  na- 
tive laud.  It  has  pleased  Providence,  in  his  mercy  to  this  fa- 
voured country,  for  a  space  of  now  nearly  seventy  years,  to  secure 
it  not  on!\  from  the  invasions  of  foreign  foes,  but  to  preserve,  it 
from  the  3till  more  fearful  and  deadly  scenes  of  civil  commotion. 
Bv  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  whole  European  world,  a 
mighty  machine  of  national  strength  is  suddenly  diverted  from 
those  external  objects  to  which  it  has  been  so  long  and  so  pow- 
erfully directed;  it  is  our  earnest  hope,  as  it  is  our  most  con- 
fident trust,  that  its  gigantic  force  may  not,  by  an  unnatural  re- 
vulsion, be  turned  inwardly  upon  itself,  and  that  the  same  ener- 
•■!<  s  which  blessed  us  with  victory* and  crowned  us  with  glory  ir> 
our  operations  abroad,  may  not  inflame  us  with  the  ardour  of 
contention,  nor  curse  us  with  the  spirit  of  discord  at  home. — 
May  the  peace,  which  our  exertions  in  the  cause  of  all  that  is 
*:;reat  and  good  have  purchased  and  secured  to  the  world  around 
ceud  "  twice  blessed  '  upon  our  native  land.  If  the  history 
of  those  blood}  days,  which  is  embodied  in  this  tale,  shall  by  an 
eark  and  awful  warning  inspire  the  nation  with  a  jealous  vigi- 
lance against  the  very  first  symptoms  of  their  recurrence,  we  shall 
consider  that  not  even  the  light  pages  of  iiction  have  trifled  in 
vain. 

After  an  introductory  chapter  by  no  means  devoid  of  humour, 
in  which  the  author  assigns  his  reasons  for  preferring  the  name 
of"  Waver!'","'  to  the  more"  chivalrous  epithets  of  Howard,Mor- 
daunt,  Mortimer,  and  Stanley,  or  the  softer  and  more  sentimental 
sounds  of  Betmour,  Beiwile,  Belijeld,  and  J3elgrave,  the  hero 
himself  is  introduced  to  our  notice,  on  the  point  of  bidding  fare- 
well to  his  family,  previous  io  joining  a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
•in  which  he  had  lately  obtained  a  commission.  lie  is.  the  son 
of  Richard  W  averley,  a  younger  brother  of  JSir  Everard  \\  averlev, 
of  Waverley-Honour;  The  baronet  is  the  inheritor  of  an  an- 
cient family  estate,  and  is  supposed  to  possess  very  extensive  in- 
fluence among  those  who  formed  what  was  denominated  in  those 
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days  <(  the  country  interest."  Sir  Everard,  like  most  other 
country  squires,  is  attached  by  every  principle  of  hereditary  feel- 
ing to  the  high  church,  and  to  the  house  of  Stuart.  His  brother, 
on  the  contrary,  having  no  fortune  but  those  of  '*  his  good  spi- 
rits to  feed  and  clothe  him,"  discovers  a  political  creed  much 
in  ore  Consonant  to  his  interests,  and  professes  himself  a  deter- 
mined whig,  and  a  friend  of  the  Hanoverian  succession.  The 
disagreement  which  necessarily  arose  between  the  brothers,  is  in 
some  measure  reconciled  by  our  hero  even  while  a  child,  as  his 
uncle,  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  dignity  of  the  family  to  fraternal 
dissensions,  determines  to  adopt  him,  having  no  children  of  his 
own,  as  heir  to  the  great  family  estate.  He  is  therefore  educated 
at  Waverley  castle,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Everard's  chaplain, 
a  learned  Oxonian,  who  had  lost  his  fellowship  by  refusing  to 
take  the  oaths  to  King  George  the  First.  Here,  as  might  be 
supposed,  nursed  in  solitude  and  seclusion,  he  imbibes  all  those 
romantic  and  chivalrous  ideas,  which  to  an  ardent  and  excursive 
mind  are  ever  most  congenial.  By  romantic  and  chivalrous  ideas, 
we  do  not  mean  the  high-flown  sentimentality  of  a  crack-brained 
enthusiast,  but  those  energetic  and  peculiar  notions  which  an  ac- 
quaintance with  books,  and  not  with  men,  inspires  a  young  man, 
the  ebullition  of  whose  honest  zeal  by  a  few  degrees  outruns  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  around  him.  In  the  course  of  the  two 
chapters  describing  the  mode  pursued  in  his  education,  many 
strong  and  sensible  observations  occur  upon  the  consequences  of 
passing  too  rapidly  from  one  book,  and  from  one  subject  to  ano- 
ther, to  which  habit  the  indiscretion  and  indecision  of  our  hero, 
in  the  course  of  his  subsequent  adventures,  is  very  justly  ascribed* 
Armed  and  accoutred  bv  Sir  Everard  himself,  and  attended  bv 
three  young  tenants  who  are  desirous  of  enlisting  themselves  in 
the  company  of  their  young  master,  Waverley  leaves  the  house 
of  his  uncle  to  join  his  regiment  in  Scotland.  Having  passed  a 
certain  time  at  head-quarters,  he  obtains  leave  for  a  few  weeks 
to  travel  into  the  remoter  parts  of  the  sister  kingdom.  His  first 
visit  is  paid  to  Cosmo  Comyn,  baron  of  Bradwardiue,  of  Tully 
Veolan,  an  ancient  gentleman  in  Perthshire,  to  whom  he  was  by 
his  uncle  particularly  recommended.  The  baron  is  a  specimen 
of  the  ancient  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  a  race  of  men  who  arc  now 
rapidly  fading  even  from  the  remembrance  of  their  posterity* 
His  character  is  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  as  it  is  a  curious  speci- 
men of  the  manners  in  the  days  of  yore,  we  shall  present  him  to 
our  leaders  in  the  author's  own  \vords» 

"  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  athletic  figure,  old  indeed,  and  grey- 
haired,  but  with  every  muscle  rendered  as  tough  as  whipcord  by 
Constant  exercise.  He  was  dressed  carelessly,  and  more  like  a 
Frenchman  than  an  Englishman  of  the  period,  while,  from  his  hard 
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features  am]  perpendicular  rigidity  of  stature,  he  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  ■  !  r  of  the  guards,  who  had  resided  some  time 
at  Paris,  and  caught  the  costume,  but  not  the  ease  or  manner  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  truth  was,  that  his  language  and  habits  Mere  as 
hett  rogeneons  as  his  external  appearance. 

*<  Owing  to  his  natural  disposition  to  stud}',  or  perhaps  to  a  very 
general  Scottish  fashion  of  giving  young  men  of  rank  a  legal  edu- 
c  ition,  he  had  been  bred  with  a  view  to  the  bar.  But  the  politics 
©  his  family  precluding  the  hope  of  his  rising  in  that  profession,. 
Mr.  Bradwardine  travelled  for  several  years,  and  made  five  cam- 
pai  ros  in  foreign  service.  After  his;  demelce  with  the  law  of  high 
tri.,  son  in  171."',  he  had  lived  in  retirement,  conversing  almost  en- 
tirely with  those*  of  his  own  principles  in  the  vicinage.  The  pedan- 
■i\  of  the  lawyer,  superinduced  upon  the  military  pride  of  the  sol- 
dier, might  remind  a  modern  of  the  days  of  the  zealous  volunteer 
service,  when  the  bar-gown  of , our  pleaders  was  often  flung  ever 
a  blazing  uniform.  To  this  must  be  added  the  prejudices  of  an- 
cient birth  and  jacobite  principles,  greatly  strengthened  by  habits  of 
solitary  and  secluded  authority,  which,  though  exercised  only  within 
the  bounds  of  his  half-cultivated  estate,  was  there  indisputable  and 
undisputed.  For,  as  he  used  to  observe,  *  the  lands  of  Bradwar- 
dine, Tully-Veolan,  and  others,  had  been  erected  into  a  free  ba- 
rony by  a  charter  from  David  the  First,  cum  liberali  potest,  habendt 
curias  el  justiciar,  cum  Joss  a  el  furca  (lie  pit  and  gallows)  ct  saka 
el  sektty  el  ihol  et  theam,  et  infang  thief  el  ouffang  thief,  sive  hand- 
kabend.  svoe  bakJxir&nd.''  The  peculiar  meaning  of  all  these  caba- 
listical  words  few  or  none  could  explain  ;  but  they  implied,  upon  the 
whole,  that  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  might  imprison,  try,  and 
execute  his  vassals  and  tenants  at  bis  pleasure.  Like  James  the 
First,  however,  the  present  possessor  of  this  authority  was  more 
pleased  in  talking  about  prerogative  than  in  exercising  it ;  and  ex- 
cepting that  he  imprisoned  two  poachers  in  the  dungeon  of  the  old 
tower  of  Tully-Veolan,  where  they  were  sorely  frightened  by 
ghosts,  and  almost  eaten  by  rats,  and  that  he  set  an  old  woman  in 
the  Jongs  (or  Scottish  pillory)  for  saying  'there  were  mair  fules 
in  the  laird's  ha'  house  than  Davie  Gellatly,'  I  do  not  learn  that  he 
was  accused  of  abusing  his  high  powers.  Still,  however,  the  con- 
scious pride  of  possessing  them,  gave  additional  importance  to  his 
language  and  deportment."     Vol.  I.  p.  123. 

His  castle  is  guarded  by  the  mouldering  images  of  two  bear- 
rampant,  the  crests  of  the  ancient  family  of  Bradwardine,  and 
although  now  despoiled  of  its  arms  (the  baron  being  a  noted 
jacobite)  still  retains  some  faint  appearance  of  its  former  strength. 
Waverlev  is  greeted  on  his  arrival  in  the  true  style  of  Scotch  bos- 
pitality,  and  the  whole  party,  whom  be  meets  the  lirst  day  at 
dinner,  pass  the  evening  in  the  festivity  of  a  drunken  revel.  la 
the  course  of  which  one  of  the  young  lairds  insults  him  as  an 
officer  of  the  reiguing  monarch,  upon  which  swords  are  drawn, 

but 
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but  owing  to  the  intervention  of  the  servants  no  bleoclshed  en- 
sues. The  next  morning  the  laird  of  Balmawhapple  and  the 
baron,  who  considers  such  an  insult  as  an  offence  against  the 
laws  of  hospitality,  meet  privately  in  the  park  at  an  early  hour; 
the  baron  disarms  the  laird,  who  in  consequence  makes  an  apo- 
logy to  V/averley  upon  his  first  appearance  in  his  sober  senses. 
Bis  intention  of  an  immediate  departure  is  arrested  by  the  un- 
affected hospitality  of  old  Bradwardine  ;  and  the  charms  of  his 
daughter  Rose,  who  though  endowed  with  an  elegant  and  a  gen- 
tle mind,  is  still  ignorant  of  those  higher  literary  accomplish- 
ments, which  dignity  and  adorn  the  female  understanding.  She 
•becomes  a  pupil  of  Waveriey,  whose  instructions,  as  may  be 
supposed,  are  more  those  of  a  lover  than  of  a  master.  The 
tender  passion,  however,  rather  amuses,  than  captivates  his  heart, 
and  though  the  charms  of  Rose  inspire  a  feeling  beyond  esteem, 
k  is  scarcely  kindled  into  love.  The  several  officers  of  Brad- 
wardine's  household  are  weil  pourtrayed  :  the  cold  and  cautious 
Mac  Wheeble,  his  baillie  or  steward;  the  self-important  Saun- 
•derson,  his  butler;  and  David  Gellatly,  his  fool,  who  is  a  strange 
compound  of  idiotcy,  cunning,  and  affection. 

*'  Miss  Bradvvardine  then  gave  Waveriey  to  understand,  that  this 
poor  simpleton  was  doatingly  fond  of  music,  deeply  affected  by  that 
which  was  melancholy,  and  transported  into  extravagant  gaiety  by 
light  and  lively  tunes.  He  had  in  this  respect  a  prodigious  memory, 
stored  with  miscellaneous  snatches  and  fragments  of  all  tunes  and 
songs,  which  he  sometimes  appheJ,  with  considerable  address,  as 
the  vehicles  of  remonstrance,  explanation,  or  satire.  Davie  was 
much  attached  to  the  few  who  shewed  him  kindness;  and  both 
aware  of  any  slight  or  ill  usage  which  he  happened  to  receive,  and 
.sufficiently  apt,  where  he  saw  .opportunity^,  to  revenge  it.  The 
common  people,  who  often  judge  hardly  of  each  other,  as  well  as 
of  their  betters,  although  they  had  expressed  great  compassion  for 
the  poor  innocent  while  suffered  to  wander  in  rags  about  the  village, 
,eo  sooner  beheld  him  decentty  clothed,  provided  for,  and  even  a 
sort  of  favourite,  than  they  called  up  all  the  instances  of  sharpness 
and  ingenuity,  in  action  and  repartee,  which  his  annals  afforded, 
avid  charitably  bottomed  thereupon  an  hypothesis,  that  David  Gel- 
latly was  no  farther  fool  than  was  necessary  to  avoid  hard  labour. 
This  opinion  was  not  better  founded  than  that  of  the  negroes,  who, 
from  the  acute  and  mischievous  pranks  of  the  monkies,  suppose 
that  they  have  the  gift  of  speech,  and  only  suppress  their  powers 
.of  elocution  to  escape  being  .set  to  work.  David  Gellatly  was  in 
good  earnest  the  halt-crazed  simpleton  which  he  appeared,  and  was 
incapable  of  any  constant  and  steady  exertion.  He  had  just  so  much 
solidity  as  kept  him  on  the  windy  side  of  insanity ;  so  much  wild 
wit  as  saved  him  from  the  imputation  of  idiocy ;  some  dexterity  in 
field-sports,  (h*  which  we  have  known  as  great  fools  excel ;)  great 
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Linrt.,.  ■    ;,nd  humanity   in  the  treatment   of  animals   entrusted   to 
him,  warm  affections,  a  prodigious  memory,  and  an  ear  for  music 

"   The  Stamping  of  horses  was  now  heard  in  the  court,  and  Da- 
vie's voice,  singing  to  the  two  large  deer  greyhounds, 

"   Hie  :n\ay,  hie  away, 
Over  banl<  and  over  brae, 
Where  the  copscwood  is  the  greenest, 
Where  the  fountains  glisten  shecnest, 
Where  the  lady  fern  grows  strongest, 
Where  the  morning  dew  lies  longest, 
"Where  the  black-cock  sweetest  sips  it, 
Where  the  fairy  latest  trips  it ; 
Hie  to  haunts  right  seldom  seen, 
I.mclv,  lonesome,  cool  and  green, 
Over  hank  and  over  brae, 
Hie  away,  hie  away. 

«'  *  Do  the  verses  he  sings  belong  to  old  Scottish  poetry,  Miss 
Bradwardine  ?' 

"  '  I  believe  not,' she  replied.  *  This  poor  creature  had  a  bro- 
ther, and  heaven,  as  if  to  compensate  to  the  family  Davie's  defici- 
encies, had  given  him  what  the  hamlet  thought  uncommon  talents. 
An  uncle  contrived  to  educate  him  for  the  Scottish  kirk,  but  he 
could  not  get  preferment  because  he  came  from  our  ground.  He 
returned  from  college  hopeless  and  broken-hearted,  and  fell  into  a, 
decline.  My  father  supported  him  till  his  death,  which  happened 
before  he  was  nineteen.  He  played  beautifully  on  the  flute,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  a  great  turn  for  poetry.  He  was  affectionate 
and  compassionate  to  his  brother,  who  followed  him  like  his  sha- 
dow, and  we  think  that  from  him  Davie  gathered  many  fragments 
of  songs  and  music  unlike  those  of  this  country.  But  if  we  ask 
him  where  he  got  such  a  fragment  as  he  is  now  singing,  he  eithers 
answers  with  wild  and  long  fits  of  laughter,  or  else  breaks  into  tears 
of  lamentation  ;  but  was  never  heard  to  give  any  explanation,  or 
mention  his  brother's  name  since  his  death,'  "     Vol.  I,  p.  169. 

During  Waverley's  protracted  stay  at  the  mansion  of  the  hos- 
pitable Bradwardine,  a  letter  reaches  him  from  his  commanding 
officer,  cautioning  him  against  too  strong  an  intimacy  with  a  man 
of  such  strong  political  feelings  in  favour  of  the  exiled  Stuarts. 
Whatever  effect  this  letter  might  have  had  in  recalling  his  mind 
to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  they  are  rendered  abortive  by  an 
event  of  a  nature  somewhat  extraordinary.  One  morning  at  break- 
fast he  finds  the  whole  family  in  confusion,  as  a  party  of  catherans, 
or  robbers  from  the  neighbouring  highlands,  had  come  down 
upon  them  during  the  night,  and  had  driven  off  all  their  milch 
cows.  These  catherans  inhabited  part  of  the  estate  of  an  high- 
land chieftain,  Fergus  Mac  Ivor  Jan  Vohr,  v\ho  with  various 
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others  not  only  connived  at,  but  even  encouraged  their  depreda- 
tions, as  they  found  them  not  only  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
training  certain  of  their  clan  to  the  practice  of  arms,  but  also  of 
inspiring  alarm  among  their  neighbours!  in  the  lowland  districts, 
who,  to  secure  themselves  from  these  ravages,  paid  black  mail, 
or  tribute  money,  to  the  chieftain  himself.  It  was  to  a  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  baron  to  pay  this  tribute  to  Fergus,  that  this 
aggression  of  the  catherans  was  attiibuted.  Before  however  the 
ihy  closed,  an  ambassador,  Evan  J)hu,  arrives  from  Fergus,  stat- 
ing his  regret  for  the  injury  which  had  been  committed,  and 
promising  that  restitution  should  be  made ;  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressing a  hope,  that  the  terms  of  friendship  which  once  sub- 
sisted between  the  houses  of  Bradwardine  and  Mac  Ivor  should 
be  renewed.  The  terms  of  alliance  artc  accordingly,  after  due 
libations  of  brandy  and  usquebaugh,  agreed  upon;  and  Evan 
Dhu,  who  has  been  much  struck  with  the  manner  and  appear- 
ance of  \\  averley,  invites  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  to  see  (he  place  whither  the  cattle  were  conveyed. 
W  averley  accepts  the  offer,  and  accompanies  his  guide,  and  after 
a  tedious  and  toilsome  journey  over  the  mountains,  arrives  at  last 
at  the  den  of  Donald  Bean,  this  Cacus  of  the  highlands. 

"  The  interior  of  the  cave,  which  here  rose  very  high,  was  illu- 
minated by  torches  made  of  pine  tree,  which  emitted  a  bright  and 
bickering  light,  attended  by  a  strong,  though  not  unpleasant  odour. 
Their  light  was  assisted  by  the  red  glare  of  a  large  charcoal  fire, 
round  which  were  seated  live  or  six  armed  Highlanders,  while  others 
were  indistinctly  seen  couched  on  their  plaids,  in  the  more  remote 
recesses  of  the  cavern.  In  one  large  aperture,  which  the  robber  fa- 
cetiously called  his  spence  (or  pantry,)  there  hung  by  the  heels  the 
carcasses  of  a  sheep  or  ewe,  and  two  cows,  lately  slaughtered.  The 
principal  inhabitant  of  this  singular  mansion,  attended  by  Evan 
Dhu  as  master  of  ceremonies,  came  forward  to  meet  his  guest, 
totally  different  in  appearance  and  manner  from  what  his  imagina- 
tion had  anticipated.  The  profession  which  he  followed — the  wil- 
derness in  which  he  dwelt — the  wild  warrior  forms  that  surrounded 
him,  were  all  calculated  to  inspire  terror.  From  such  accompani- 
ments, Waverley  prepared  himself  to  meet  a  stern,  gigantic,  fero- 
cious figure,  such  as  Salvator  would  have  chosen  to  be  the  central 
object  of  a  group  of  banditti. 

"  Donald  Bean  Lean  was  the  very  reverse  of  all  these.  He  was 
thin  in  person  and  low  in  stature,  with  light  sandy-coloured  hair  and 
small  pale  features,  from  which  he  derived  his  agnomen  of  Bean,  or 
white:  and  although  his  form  was  light,  well  proportioned,  and 
active,  he  appeared,  on  the  whole,  rather  a  diminutive  and  insig- 
nificant figure.  He  had  served  in  some  inferior  capacity  in  the 
French  army,  and  in  order 'to  receive  his  English  visitor  in  great 
form,  and  probably  meaning,  in  his  way,  to  pay  him  a  compliment. 
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he  had  laid  aside  the  Highland  drese  for  the  tiro^i  t0  Put  on  an  old 
d  uniform,  and  a  ft  :d  hat,  in  which  he  was  far  from 

shewing  to  ,  and  indeed  looked  so  incongruous,  compar- 

ed v  ith  all  around  him,  that  Waverjej  would  have  been  tempted  to 
laugh,  had  I  r  been  either  civil  or  safe.     He  received  Captain 

ion  of  French  politeness  and  Scottish  hospi- 
i  erfectly  to  know  his  name  and  connections,  and  to  be 

'    bis  uncle's  political  principles.     On 
I  o  which  Waverley  judged  it  pru> 
den*  to  make  general  reply. 

"  Being  plac<  I  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  charcoal  fire, 
t\\c  heat   ot  wl    >'  >n   rendered    oppressive,  a  strapping 

bland  damsel  placed  be  fore  Waverley,  Evan,  and  Donald  Bean, 
three  COguet,  or  wooden  vessels,  composed  of  staves  and  hoops, 
containing  imrigh,  as  soup  made  out  of  a  particular 

pari  •     After  this  refreshment,  which, 

thought  fatigue;  i  rendered  palatable,  steaks,  roasted 

on  the  coals,  were  supplied  in  liberal  abundance,  and  disappeared 
Evan  Dim  and  their  host  with  a  promptitude  that  seemed 
and  astonished  Waverley,  who  was  much  puzzled  to  re- 
their  voracity  with  what  he  had  heard  of  the  abstemiousness 
oft!  hlanders.     He  was  ignorant  that  this  abstinence  was  with 

the  ■  only  compulsory,  and  that,  like  some  animals  of 

se  who  practise  it  were  usually  gifted  with  the  power  of 
ng  themselves  to  good  purpose,  when  chance  threw  plenty 
in  their  way.  The  whisky  came  forth  in  abundance  to  'crown  the 
r.  The  Highlanders  drank  it  copiously  and  undiluted;  but  Ed- 
ward, having  mixed  a  little  with  water,  did  not  find  it  so  palatable  as 
to  invite  him  to  repeat  the  draught.  Their  host  bewailed  himself 
exceedingly  that  he  could  offer  him  no  wine  :  '  Had  he  but  known 
four-and-twenty  hours  before,  he  would  have  had  some  had  it  been 
within  the  circle  of  forty  miles  round  him.  But  no  gentleman  could 
do  more  to  shew  his  sense  of  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  another, 
than  to  ofFer  him  the  best  cheer  his  house  afforded.  Where  there 
are  no  bushes,  there  can  be  no  nuts,  and  the  way  of  these  ycu  live 
with  is  that  you  must  follow.' 

"  He  went  on  regretting  to  Evan  Dhu  the  death  of  an  aged  man, 
Dbnnacha  an  Amrigh,  or  Duncan  with  the  Cap,  '  a  gifted  seer,' 
nigh  the  second  sight,  visitors  of  every  descrip- 
tion who  haunted  their  dwelling,  whether  as  friend  or  foes. 
"  '  Is  not  his  son  Malcolm  taishafr  (a  seer)  ?'  asked  Evan. 
<:  '  Nothing  equal  to  his  father,'   replied  Donald   Bean,     '  He 
told  us  the  other  day  we  were  to  see  a  great  gentleman  riding  on  a 
horse,  and  there  came  nobody  that  whole  day  but  Shemus  Beg,  the 
blind  harper,   with  his  dog.     Another  time  he  advertized  us  of  a 
wedding,  and  behold  it  proved  a  funeral ;  and  on  the  creagh,  when 
he  foretold  to  us  we  should  bring  home  a  hundred  head  cf'hornecl 
cattle,  we  gripped  nothing  but  a  fat  badlie  of  Peith.' 

i(  From 
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cc  From  this  discourse  he  passed  to  the  political  and  military  state 
of  the  country  ;  and  Waverley  was  astonished,  and  even  alarmed, 
to  find  a  person  of  this  description  so  accurately  acquainted  with  the 
strength  of  the -various  garrisons  and  regiments  quartered  north  of- 
the  Tay.  He  even  mentioned  the  exact  number  of  recruits  who 
had  joined  Waverley's  troop  from  his  uncle'?  estate,  and  observed 
they  were  pretty  wen,  meaning  not  handsome,  but  stout  warlike 
fellows.  He  put  Waverley  in  mind  of  one  or  two  minute  circum- 
stances which  had  happened  at  a  general  review  of  the  regiment, 
which  satisfied  him  that  the  robber  had  been  an  eve-witness  of  it." 
Vol.  I.  p.  252. 

After  this  adventure,  he  is  informed  that  a  visit  to  Fergus 
himself  is  a  point  of  absolute  necessity  ;  he  accordingly  proceeds 
toGlennaquoich,  theseat  of  the  ancient  race  of  Mac  Ivor.  Before, 
however,  he  arrives,  he  is  welcomed  by  Fergus  himself,  who 
comes  out  to  meet  him.  The  character  of  the  highland  chief- 
tain is  drawn  with  much  spirit,  and  as  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  such  a  personage  are  in  these  times  unknown  to  most 
of  our  readers,  we  shall  present  them  entire. 

"  Had  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  lived  sixty  years  sooner  than  he  did,  he 
•would,  in  all  probability,  have  wanted  the  polished  manner  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  which  he  now  possessed;  and  had  he  lived 
sixty  years  later,  his  ambition  and  love  of  rale  would  have  lacked  the 
fuel  which  his  situation  now  afforded.  He  was  indeed,  within  his 
little  circle,  as  perfect  a  politician  as  Castruccio  Castrucani  him- 
self. He  applied  himself  with  great  earnestness  to  appease  all  the 
feuds  and  dissensions  which  frequently  arose  among  other  clans  in 
his  neighbourhood,  so  that  he  became  a  frequent  umpire  in  their 
quarrels.  His  own  patriarchal  power  he  strengthened  at  every  expence 
which  his  fortune  would  permit,  and  indeed  stretched  his  means  to 
the  uttermost  to  maintain  the  rude  and  plentiful  hospitality,  which 
was  the  most  valued  attribute  of  a  chieftain.  For  the  same  reason,  he 
crowded  his  estate  with  a  tenantry,  hard}'  indeed  and  fit  for  the 
pfffposes  of  war,  but  greatly  outnumbering  what  the  soil  was 
calculated  to  maintain.  These  consisted  chiefly  of  his  own  clan,  not 
one  of  whom  he  suffered  to  quit  his  lands  if  he  could  possibly  pre- 
vent it.  But  he  maintained,  besides,  adventurers  from  the  mother 
sept,  who  deserted  a  less  warlike,  though  more  wealth)7  chief,  to  do 
homage  to  Fergus  Mac-Ivor.  Other  individuals,  too,  who  had  not 
even  that  apology,  were  nevertheless  recciyed  into  his  allegiance, 
which  indeed  was  refused  to  none  who  were,  like  Poins,  proper  men 
of  their  hands,  and  were  willing  to  assume  the  name  of  Mac-Ivor. 

"  He  was  enabled  to  discipline  these  forces  from  haying  obtained 
command  of  one  of  the  independent  companies,  raised  by  govern- 
ment to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Highlands.  While  in  this  capa- 
city, he  acted  with  vigour  and  spirit,  and  preserved  great  order  in 
the  country  under  his  charge.  He  caused  his  vassals  to  enter  by  ro- 
tation 
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t, it  ion  in  His  company,  and  serve  for  a  certain  space  of  time,  wliiclt 
gave  them  all  in  turn  a  general  notion  of  military  discipline.  In  his 
campaigns  against  the  banditti,  il  was  observed  that  he  assumed  and 
( icercised  to  the  utmost  the  discretionary  power,  which,  while  the 
I  iu  had  not  free  course  in  the  Highlands,  was  conceived  to  belong 

to  the  ulilit  ir\  parties  who  were  called  ii)  to  support  it.  lie  acted, 
tor  example,  with  great  and  suspicions  lenity  to  those  freebooters 
who  made  restitution  on  his  summons  and  offered  personal  submis- 
sion to  himself,  while  he  rigorously  pursued,  apprehended,  and  sa- 
crificed t<.  justice,  all  such  interlopers  as  dared  to  despise  his  admo- 
nitions or  commands.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  officers  of  justice, 
military  parties,  or  others,  presumed  to  pursue  thieves  or  marau- 
ders through  his  territories,  and  without  applying  for  his  consent 
and  concurrence,  nothing  was  more  certain  than  that  they  would 
meet  with  some  notable  foil  or  defeat;  upon  which  occasions 
Fergus  Mac-Ivor  was  the  first  to  condole  with  them,  and  after 
gently  blaming  their  rashness,  never  failed  deeply  to  lament  the 
lawless  state  of  the  country.  These  lamentations  did  not  exclude 
suspicion,  and  matters  were  so  represented  to  government,  that  our 
chieftain  was  deprived  of  Ins  military  command."      Vol.  I.  p.  292. 

Ah  admirable  description  ensues  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
Highland  chieftain,  who  appears  to  hold  his  estate  not  so  much 
tor  his  own  enjoyment,  as  for  the  maintenance  of  his  clan,  who 
repay  him  only  with  the  affectionate  attachment,  and  heartfelt 
zeal  in  the  days  of  tumult  and  trouble.  Our  readers  will  mark 
the  strong  distinction  between  the  obedience  due  to  the  chieftain 
from  his  clan,  anil  to  the  feudal  lord  from  his  vassals.  The 
former,  though  living  upon  his  bounty,  and  quartered  upon  his 
hospitality,  never  for  a  moment  considered  him  as  a  master,  but 
as  a  chief  or  a  patriarch,  to  whom  their  service  was  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  their  obedience  the  free-will  offering  of  their  affec- 
tion. The  latter,  depending  upon  the  will  of  their  lord  ibr  their 
vtrv  existence,  took  their  rank  but  a  very  lew  degrees  above  the 
other  living  animals  upon  the  estate,  and  were  taught  to  feel  them- 
selves  the  creatures  of  his  will,  and  the  slaves  of  his  pleasure. 
The  mode  in  which  these  pensioners  upon  the  civil  list  of  Fergus 
are  daily  entertained,  is  thus  pourtrayed. 

"  The  hall,  in  which  the  feast  was  prepared,  occupied  all  the  first 
Story  of  Ian  nan  Chaistel's  original  erection,  and  a  huge  oaken  table 
extended  through  its  whole  length.  The  apparatus  for  dinner  was 
simple,  even  to  rudeness,  and  the  company  numerous,  even  to 
crowding.  At  the  head  of  the  table  wits  the  Chief  himself,  with 
Edward,  and  two  or  three  Highland  visitors  of  neighbouring  clan?; 
the  elders  of  his  own  tribe,  wadsetters  and  tacksmen,  as  they  were 
called,  who  occupied  portions  of  his  estate  as  mortgagers  or 
lessees,  sat  next  in  rank  ;  beneath  them,  their  sons  and  nephews, 
u:)d  foster  brethren  ;  then  the  officers  of  the  Chief's  household,  ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  their  order;  and,  lowest  of  all,  the  tenants  who  actually 
cultivated  the  ground.  Even  beyond  this  long  perspective,  Edward 
might  see  upon  the  green,  to  which  a  huge  pair  of  folding  doors 
opened,  a  multitude  of  Highlanders  of  a  yet  inferior  description', 
who,  nevertheless,  were  considered  as  guests,  and  had  their  share 
both  of  the  countenance  of  the  entertainer,  and  of  the  cheer  of  the 
day.  In  the  distance,  and  fluctuating  round  this  extreme  verge  of 
the  banquet  was  a  changeful  group  of  women,  ragged  boys  and  girls, 
beggars,  young  and  old,  large  greyhounds,  and  terriers,  and  point- 
ers, and  curs  of  low  degree;  all  of  whom  took  some  interest,  more 
or  less  immediate,  in  the  main  action  of  the  piece. 

"  This  hospitality,  apparently  unbounded,  had  yet  its  line  of  eco- 
nomy. Some  pains  had  been  bestowed  in  dressing  the  dishes  of 
fish,  game,  &c,  which  were  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  im- 
mediately under  the  eye  of  the  English  stranger.  Eower  down 
stood  immense  clumsy  joints  of  mutton  and  beef,  which,  but  for  the 
absence  of  pork,  abhorred  in  the  Highlands,  resembled  the  rude  fes- 
tivity of  the  banquet  of  Penelope's  suitors.  But  the  central  dish 
was  a  yearling  lamb,  called  '  a  hog  in  harst,'  rousted  whole.  It 
was  set  upon  its  legs,  with  a  bunch  of  parsley  in  its  mouth,  and  was 
probably  exhibited  in  that  form  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the  cook, 
who  piqued  himself  more  on  the  plenty  than  the  elegance  of  his 
master's  table.  The  sides  of  the  poor  animal  were  fiercely  attacked 
by  the  clans -men,  some  with  dirks,  others  with  the  knives  which 
were  usually  in  the  same  sheath  with  the  dagger,  so  that  it  was  soon 
rendered  a  mangled  and  rueful  spectacle.  Lower  down  still,  the 
victuals  seemed  of  yet  coarser  quality,  though  sufficienthy  abundant. 
Broth,  onions,  cheese,  and  the  fragments  of  the  feast,  regaled  the 
sons  of  Ivor,  who  feasted  in  the  open  air. 

"  The  liquor  was  supplied  in  the  same  proportion,  and  under 
similar  regulations.  Excellent  claret  and  champagne  were  liberally 
distributed  among  the  Chief's  immediate  neighbours ;  whiskey, 
plain  or  diluted,  and  strong-beer,  refreshed  those  who  sat  near  the 
lower  end.  Nor  did  this  inequality  of  distribution  appear  to  give 
the  least  offence."     Vol.  I.  p.  305. 

Whatever  effect  these  Highland  scenes  and  their  accompanying 
sports  might  have  upon  the  stay  of  Waver  ley  in  the  mansion  of 
Fergus,  another  and  a  still  stronger  reason  for  delay  arises  from 
the  charms  of  Flora  Mac  Ivor,  the  chieftain's  sister,  with  whom 
he  is  deeply  enamoured.  The  character  ol  this  lady  is  in  many 
points  the  reverse  ol*  Rose  Bradwardine ;  the  features  of  her 
mind  are  cast  in  a  higher  mould  ;  while  their  own  charms  com- 
mand respect,  they  derive  an  additional  lustre  from  her  heroic 
attachment  to  the  exiled  family  of  Stuart.  With  her  brother's 
zeal  are  mingled  the  more  selfish  views  of  ambition  and  revenge  ; 
her's  is  t lie  offspring  of  a  pure  and  disinterested  affection.  In 
this  delightful  retreat  the  young  soldier  lingers,  unconscious  of 
the  length  of  his  visit,  till  the  fascination  is  broken  by  a  burst  of 

events 
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events  of  the  mo  t  dangerous  and  perplexing  nature.  On  one 
morning  he  ret « \\  i  I  iter  from  his  commanding  officer,  com- 
mending  him  to  return  to  his  quarters,  under  a  threat  of  being 
reported  to  tl  e  W  ice,  and  reproaching  him  whh  a  hej 

of  bh  tin;  soldier  ;  and  on  the  next  he  hears  tliat  lii.s  father 

is  deprived  of  his  place  under  ministry  with  dishonour,  and  that 
lie  himsi  If  i    s  led  in  the  Gazette  as  absent  without  leave. 

J  .tt  it  i-  b  >th  fi  iher  and  his  uncle  arrive,  charging  hi  in  to 

resign  his  commission  instantly,  nor  to  serve  any  longer  under  a 
govt  rriment,  by  whorh  his  family  had  been  so  disgraced.     In  the 
midst  of  the  tumult    of  mind  occasioned  by   these  unexpected 
events,  he  is  mad<  acquainted  by  Fergus  with  all  the  designs  of" 
the   Highlanders  in  favour  of  tt^eir  exiled  prince,  and  is  invited; 
to  join  their  standard.     To  this  he  demurs,   as  having  so  lately 
served   under  the  reigning  government.      In  the  midst  of  these 
distracting  circumstances,  a  letter  from  Rose  Bradwafdine  ar- 
rives, informing  him  that  the  military  were  in  possession  of  Tully 
VeOlan,  that  her  father  had  fled,  and  that  he  himself  was  sought 
with  the  severest  scrutiny.    Previous  to  the  receipt  of  this,  he  had 
made  an  oiler  of  .marriage  to  Flora,  winch  strongly  meets  with 
ber  brothel's  approbation,    but  is  coldly  received  by  herself,  to 
whom  the  feelings  of  patriotism  seem  more  congenial  than  those 
of  the  softer  passion.     The  letter  from  Rose  leads  him  to  a  re- 
solution of  departure,  no  less  for  his  own  sake,  than  for  that  of  the 
family  of  Bradwardine,  and  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  Fergus, 
he  proceeds  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh.     Before,  however,  he  has 
performed  half  his  journey,  his  horse  is  recognised  by  a  puri- 
tanical landlord,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Cruicshanks,  as  the  property  of 
Fergus,  and  aflet  some  ludicrous  adventures  he  is  brought  before 
Major  Melville  as  a  suspected  person.     The  Major,  upon  bear- 
ing his  name,   informs   him   that  a  warrant  for  high  treason    is 
issued  against  him,  and  he  is  sent  prisoner,  under  an  escort,  to 
Stilling.     Before,   however,  they  arrive,  he  is  rescued,  after  a 
sharp  contest,  by  a  pretended  pedlar  and  a  party  of  Highlanders. 
Dining  the  conflict  be   is  severely  wounded,   and  is    conveyed 
senselesss  to  aii  unknown  hovel,  where  he  is  attended  by  an  old 
woman,  from  whom  he  can  gain  no  intelligence  of  his  situation. 
During  his  sickness,  however,  he  fancies  that  another  form  of  a 
younger  a;id  more  lovely  female  is  flitting  round  his  bed,  and  that 
other  voices  beside  that  of  the  old  lady  and  her  highland  com- 
pany are  heard,  but  all  bis  attempts   to  discover  his  mysterious 
visitors  prove  fruitless.     When  he  is  sufficiently  recovered,  he  is 
again  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  at  Edinburgh,   which 
was  then   in   the  possession  of  Prince  Edward,  the  Pretender. 
As  he  waits  in  the  hall  of  Holyrood-House,  he  is  accosted  by 
Fergus,  who  informs  him  of  his  liberation,  and  presents  him  to 

the 
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the  Chevalier  in  person.  He  is  most  graciously  received,  and  is 
a  appointed  major  in  the  newly-raised  army,  and  an  aide-de-camp 
to  the  Chevalier  himself.  In  this  situation  he  attends  his  -new, 
master  at  the  important  contest  near  the  village  of  PrestQU,  the 
success  of  which  to  the  rebellious  cause  is  sufficiently  known. 
A  very  accurate  and  spirited  sketch  of  this  celebrated  battle  is 
presented  to  the  reader,  not  more  faithful  in  point  of  historical 
fact,  than  interesting  as  a  military  detail.     In  this  conflict,  Col. 

G ,  his  late  commander,  is  killed  ;  but  Waverley   has   the 

satisfaction  of  saving  the  life  of  an  English  officer  of  considerable 
rank  and  consequence,  Col.  Talbot,  who  is  afterwards  as  a  pri- 
soner committed  to  his  care.  This  gentleman  is  discovered  to 
be  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Everard,  and  to  have  been  formerly 
obliged  by  him  in  more  than  one  of  those  important  points  which 
render  life  a  blessing.  It  was  his  promise  to  the  old  baronet  to 
undertake  the  cause  of  his  nephew,  and  to  preserve  him,  if  pos- 
sible, from  die  dangers  which  threatened  him  on  every  side- 
From  him  Waverley  learns,  that  he  stood  accused  of  excitin<>- 
mutiny  in  Ins  troop,  and  of  seducing  the  king's  soldiers  from  their 
allegiance,  and  that  one  of  those  whom  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  Waverley  had  in  consequence  been  shot.  How  to  account 
for  this  he  is  totally  at  a  loss,  till  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  his- 
tory it  appears,  that  Donald  Bean,  at  whose  cavern  be  had  slept, 
had  contrived  during  the  night  to  possess  himself  of  one  of  his 
seals,  and,  under  the  disguise  of  a  pedlar,  to  deliver  letters  to 
Waverley 's  troop,  as  from  their  captain,  inciting  them  to  desert 
the  cause  of  the  king  and  the  government.  By  his  means  also, 
various  letters,  addressed  to  Waverley  by  his  commanding  officer, 
entreating  him  to  return  to  his  duty,  had  been  .secreted,  which 
accounted  for  that  apparently  harsh  and  sudden  step  of  the  War- 
Ofiice,  in  depriving  him  disgracefully  of  his  commission.  Our 
hero  is  enabled  to  make  a  due  return  to  Col.  Talbot  for  his  kind- 
ness and  generosity,  by  procuring  his  release,  and  enabling  him 
to  return  to  Ins  family,  who  were  suffering  the  severest  afllictii  i 
during  his  absence.  After  this,  Waverley  accompanies  the  Che- 
valier on  his  mad  expedition,  with  a  handful  of  Highlanders,  into 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom;  during  which  a  quarrel,  of -a  very 
serious  nature,  arises  between  himself  and  Fergus.  The  dispute 
arose,  in  the  iirst  instance,  from  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Waverley 
to  make  any  farther  solicitation?  to  obtain  the  hand  of  Flora  Mac 
Ivor,  by  whom  he  had  been  so  often  repulsed  with  the  most  po- 
sitive and  cold  denials.  This  refusal  Fergus  attributes,  through 
information  which  he  receives  from  the  Chevalier  himself,  to  a 
secret  attachment  to  Kose  Bradwardiue,  of  whom  Fergus  had 
lately  professed  himself  an  admirer.  After  a  scene  which  will 
represent  the  influence  of  clanship  over  the  feelings  of  the  fligh- 

3  landers, 
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landers,  one  or  whom  attempts  the  life  ofWaverley,  he  is  chat  - 
leuged  by  Fergus.     The  rencontre,  however,  is   prevented  by 
the  interference  of  the  chevalier,  who,  it  appears,  had  misunder- 
stood the  purport  of  some  private  information  which  lie  hud  re- 
reived.     After,  however,  the  retreat  of  the  rebel  army  to- Scot- 
land is  determined  upon,   the  spirits  of  Fergus  are  depressed, 
he  seeks  a  reconciliation  with  Waverley,  advising  him  to  make  the 
l>fs(  of  his  way  to  France,  as  their  cause  was  entirely  ruined ;  and 
lie  further  recommends  him  to  marry   Rose  Bradwardine,  as  all 
his  own  ambitious  views  are  past ;  and  he  is  persuaded,  ironi  the 
warning  ol  an  evil  phantom,  in  which  he  has  the  most  implicit 
confidence,  that  he  shall  not  survive  many  days.     \\  averley,  m 
the  course  of  a  midnight  retreat,   is  bewildered,   and  after  lying 
perdue  for  some  time  in  a  Cumberland  cottage,  makes  his  way  to 
London,  and  takes  refuge  in  the  house  of  Col.  Talbot;  who  at 
his  earnest  desire  to  visil  Scotland,  and  to  discover  the  state  of 
the    Bradwardine    family,   and    particularly  of  Rose,  procures 
him  a  passport,   intended  originally  for  his  nephew.     By  these 
means  he  reaches  Tully  Veolau,  which  he  finds  in  desolation  and 
almost  in  ruins. 

"  "While  plunged  in  the  sad  reflections  which  the  scene  excited, 
he  was  looking  around  for  some  one  who  might  explain  the  fate  of 
the  inhabitants,  he  heard  a  voice  from  the  interior  of  the  building, 
singing,  in  well-remembered  accents,  an  old  Scottish  song: — 

"  '  They  came  upon  us  in  the  night, 
And  brake  my  bower  and  slew  my  knight: 
My  servants  a'for  life  did.  flee, 
And  left  us  in  extremitie. 
The)  slew  my  knight,  to  me  sac  dear; 
They  slew  my  knight  and  drave  his  gear; 
The  moon  may  set,  the  sun  may  rise, 
lmt  a  deadly  sleep  has  closed  his  eyes/ 

u  '  Alas,'  though!  Edward.  '  is  it  thou?  Poor  helpless  being,  art 

thou  alone  left,  to  gibber  and  moan,  and  fill  with  thy  wild  and  un- 
connected scraps  of  minstrelsy  the  halls  that  protected  thee?' 
He  then  called  first  low,  and  then  louder,  *  Davie-— Davie  Gellat- 

"  The  poor  simpleton  shewed  himself  from  among  the  ruins  of  a 
sort  of  green-house,  that  once  terminated  what  was  called  the  Ter- 
race-walk, but  at  first  sight  of  a  stranger  retreated,  as  if  in  terror. 
Waverley,  remembering  his  habits,  began  to  whistle  a  tune  to  which 
he  was  partial,  which  Davie  had  expressed  great  pleasure  in  listening 
to,  and  had  picked  up  from  him  by  the  ear.  Our  hero's  minstrelsy- 
no  more  equalled  that,  of  Blondel,  than  poor  Davie  resembled  Cceur 
*l«  Lior. ;  but  the  melody  had  the  same  effect  of  producing  recogni- 
tion. 
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tion.  Davie  again  stole  from  his  lurking  place,  but  timidly,  while 
Waverley,  afraid  of  frightening  him,  stood  making  the  most  encou- 
raging signals  he  could  devise.—'  It's  his  ghaist,'  muttered  Davie  ; 
yet,  coming  nearer,  he  seemed  to  acknowledge  his  living  acquaint- 
ance. The  poor  fool  himself  seemed  the  ghost  of  what  he  was. 
The  sort  of  peculiar  dress  in  which  he  had  been  dressed  in  better 
days,  shewed  only  miserable  rags  of  its  whimsical  finery,  the  lack  of 
which  was  oddly  supplied  by  the  remnants  of  tapestried  hangings, 
window  curtains,  and  shreds  of  pictures,  with  which  he  had  bedi- 
zened his  tatters.  His  face,  too,  had  lost  its  vacant  and  careless  air, 
and  the  poor  creature  looked  hollow-eyed,  meagre,  half-starved,  and 
nervous,  to  a  pitiable  degree.  After  long  hesitation,  he  at  length 
approached  Waverley  with  some  confidence,  looked  him  sadly  in  the 
face,  and  said,  *  A'  dead  and  gane — a'  dead  and  gane.' 

"  '  Who  are  dead?'  said  Waverley,  forgetting  the  incapacity  of 
Davie  to  hold  any  connected  discourse. 

"  '  Baron — and  Baillie — and  Sanders  Sanderson — and  Lady 
Rose,  that  sangsae  sweet — A'  dead  and  gane — dead  and  gane. 

"  '  But  follow,  follow  me, 

While  glow-worms  light  the  lea, 

I'll  shew  ye  where  the  dead  should  be— 

Each  in  his  shroud, 

While  winds  pipe  loud, 

And  the  red  moon  peeps  dim  through  the  cloud. 
Follow,  follow  me ; 
Brave  should  he  be 
That  treads  by  the  night  the  dead  man's  lea.* 

**  With  these  words,  chaunted  in  a  wild  and  earnest  tone,  he 
made  a  sign  to  Waverley  to  follow  him,  and  walked  rapidly  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  garden,  tracing  the  bank  of  the  stream,  which,  it 
may  be  remembered,  was  its  eastern  boundary."     Vol.  II.  p.  226. 

He  follows  Davie,  and  finds  the  old  baron  concealed  in  the 
house  of  old  Janet,  Davie's  mother,  whom  he  recognises  as  his 
mysterious  nurse,  after  his  deliverance  from  the  escort  of  the 
king's  troops,  who  were  conducting  him  a  prisoner  to  Stirling. 
From  her  he  learns  that  the  pedlar  who  rescued  him  was  Donald 
Dean,  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  this  service  by  a 
large  reward  from  Hose  Bradwardiue  ;  and  that  it  was  her  form, 
which  flitted  round  his  couch  during  his  illness,  that  a  letter  from 
her  to  the  Chevalier  explained  his  situation,  and  that  in  consequence 
a  guard  was  sent  to  conduct  him  to  Edinburgh.  It  was  from 
this  letter,  of  course,  that  the  Chevalier  had  conceived  that  a 
more  settled  attachment  had  been  formed  between  them,  than  did 
at  that  time  really  exist.  During  his  stay  at  the  cottage,  a  letter 
from  Col.  Talbot  arrives,  enclosing  a  free  pardon  both  for  him- 
self and  for  the  baron  of  Bradwardiue,  who  gives  his  consent  to 
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the  union  of  the  families.     The  estate  at  'Fully  Veolan  become* 
by  forfeiture  the  property  ofadistant  relation  of  the  lhadwar- 
famiry,  who,  from  tl  .   acta  of  hostility  shewn  him   by  the 
i  to  dispose  of  it  at  a  price  for  below  its  value  : 

v  is aecordingl)  bought  in  with  Waverley's  money,  and  presented 
in  (hi.  form  to  the  old  baron. 

I  -mis  having  been  taken  prisoner  after  the  battles  of  Falkirk 
and  Culloden,  ls  condemned  to  suffer  for  high  treason,  and  is 
accordingly,  with  Evan  Dhu,executed  at  Carlisle.  The  parting 
•  .  ne  b<  tweeu  Waverley  and  himself  is  drawn  with  much  dignity 
and  pathos.  Flora,  the  heroic,  the  disinterested  partizan  of  the 
unfortunate  cause,  enda  her  days  in  a  convent  abroad. 

We  have  thus  given  a  short  sketch  of  the  story,   which  is  in 
If  too  interesting  for  an  abridgement,  and  too  replete  with 

,  !  incident  to  bear  the  rapidity  of  a  dry  detail.  if,  however, 
from  our  imperfect  outline,  we  shall  have  induced  the  reader  to 
enjoy  the  full  colouring  in  the  original,  we  shall  not  have  failed 
ni  our  d.  sire  of  discovering  to  his  mind  a  source  of  valuable  and 
legitimate  amusement. 

We  are  unwilling  to  consider  this  publication  in  the  light  of  a 
common  novel,  whose  fate  it  is  to  be  devoured  with  rapidity  for 
the  day,  and  to  be  afterwards  forgotten  for  ever  ;  but  as  a  vehicle 
of  curious  accurate  information  upon  a  subject  which  must  at  all 
times  demand  our  attention — the  history  and  manners  of  a  very 
very  huge  and  renowned  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands;  of  a  race  who,  within  these  few  years,  have  vanished 
l;om  the  face  of  their  native  land,  but  have  left  their  names  and 
their  actions  behind  them  as  monuments  of  spirited  independ- 
ence, and  of  intrepid  loyally  to  that  unfortunate  family,  who  now 
with  their  brave  defenders  are  for  ever  gone.  We  would  recom- 
mend this  tale,  as  faithfully  embodying  the  lives,  the  manners,  and 
the  opinions  of  this  d<  d  race,  and  as  affording  those  features 

of  ancient  days,  which  no  man  probably,  besides  its  author,  has 
bad  the  means  to  collect,  the  desire  to  preserve,  or  the  power  to 
pourtray.  This  tale  should  be  ranked  in  the  same  class  with 
the  Arabian  Nights'  entertainments,  in  which  the  story,  however 
it  may  for  a  moment  engage  the  attention,  is  but  of  little  conse- 
quence; in  proportion  to  the  faithful  picture  which  they  present 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  east. 

Although  there  are  characters  sufficient  to  awaken  the  attention, 
and  to  diveisify  the  scenes,  yet  they  are  not  in  sufficient  number 
to  perplex  the  memory,  or  to  confuse  the  incidents.  Their  spirit 
is  well  kept  up  till  the  very  last,  and  they  relieve  one  another 
with  so  much  ait,  that  the  reader  wilt  not  find  himself  wearied 
even  with  the  pedantic  jargou  of  the  old  baron  of  Brad  war- 
dine. 

Upon 
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Upon  die  character  of  Davy  Gelhitly  we  must  observe,  that 
although  this  sort  of  personage  is  but  little  known  in  England, 
yet  in  Scotland  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  almost  eveuy 
small  town  there  is  a  sort  of  public  idiot,  bearing  the  propor- 
tion, as  we  conceive,  of  about  two  of  knave  to  three  of  fool, 
who  is  considered  so  necessary  an  appendage  to  the  dignity  of 
the  place,  that  when  he  grows  old,  there  is  generally  a  young 
one  in  training  as  his  successor.  Davy  appears  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  author,  in  some  measure,  upon  the  model  of 
Shakespeare's  fools,  and  we  think  that  the  similarity  between  him- 
self and  the  fool  in  King  Lear  is  peculiarly  striking.  We  shall 
also  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  circumstance  in  which 
they  have  doubtless  anticipated  us,  the  strong  similarity  be- 
tween some  turns  in  the  character  of  Davy  and  those  of  Blanche 
of  Devon :  particularly  the  warning  given  by  both  in  wild  and 
incoherent  song.  There  is  a  melancholy  tale  also  attached  to 
both  their  histories  which  strongly  marks  their  resemblance. 
Not  indeed  that  we  would  prove  the  one  to  be  a  copy  of  the 
other,  this  would  be  too  much  for  our  purpose :  the  peculiar 
traits  of  similarity  are  just  strong  enough  to  mark  them  the  off- 
spring of  the  same  hand,  and  the  creatures  of  the  same  poetic 
mind. 

Fergus  Mac  Ivor  is  a  character  drawn  by  a  master's  pencil, 
from  his  first  introduction  in  the  wilds  of  the  Highlands  to  the 
final  scene  before  his  execution,  all  the  various  features  which 
the  author  conceived  are  fully  expressed.  Even  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, while  we  shudder  at  his  wild  and  intriguing  ambition,  we 
admire  his  original  and  powerful  genius,  we  honour  his  generous 
and  intrepid  fidelity.  If  feminine  softness,  joined  to  the  most 
romantic  patriotism,  can  delight  our  readers,  of  Flora  they  will 
feel  themselves  the  devoted  admirers.  Of  Rose  Bradwardine 
we  read  more  than  we  see  ;  the  sweetness  of  her  character,  and 
the  silent  warmth  of  her  affection  for  our  hero,  render  her  worthy 
of  him. 

Of  Waverlev  himself  we  shall  say  but  little,  as  his  character 
js  far  too  common  to  need  a  comment ;  we  can  only  say  that  his 
wanderings  are  not  gratuitous,  nor  is  he  wavering  and  indecisive 
only  because  the  author  chooses  ,fo  make  him  so.  Every  feature 
in  his  character  is  formed  by  education,  and  it  is  to  this  first 
source  that  we  are  constantly  referred  for  a  just  and  sufficient 
cause  of  all  the  wandering  passions  as  they  arise  in  his  mind. 

The  secondary  personages  are  drawn  with  much  spirit  and  fide- 
lity, and  with  a  very  striking  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Scotch  temper  and  disposition.  The  incidents  are  (to  use  a 
very  vile  phrase)  all  founded  on  fact,  and  the  historical  parts  are 
related  with  much  accuracy.     The  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
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the  year  1745  baa  allowed  the  authpr  the  liberty  of  introducing 
lied  characters  as  actors  in  those  real  scenes,  without  weary- 
ing the  patience, or  disgusting  the  c»edulity  of  the  reader.  Here 
our  author  haa  a  powerful  advantage  over  our  celebrated  no vellist 
of,  modern  days,  Miss  Edgewortb,:  that  Fergus  Mac  Ivor  should 
h  ive  In  en  a  partizan  of  the  Stuart  race,  that  lie  should  have  fought 
at  Cullodejl,  and  have  been  executed  at  Carlisle,  we  can,  as  fai 
as  the  purposes  of  the  tale  are.  concerned,  readily  and  sufficiently 
believe  ;  but  that  Lord  Oldborough  should  have  been  a  minister 
of  the  King's  in  LS08,  is  a  height  of  absurdity  to  which  no  vi- 
gour of  imagination  or  power  of  fancy  can  possibly  reach.  The 
character  of  Donald  Bean,  for  instance,  upon  whose  agency  so 
much  of  the  tale  depends,  was  by  no  means  uncommon  upon 
the  Highland  borders.  There  are  those  still  living  who  well  re- 
:  aaber  the  ravages  inflicted  by  the  clan  of  the  Macgregors,  and 
their  chief,  Uob  Roy,  who  inhabited  the  caves  which  are  con- 
cealed amidst  the  inaccessible  passes  and  insurmountable  steeps 
of  the  northern  side  of  Ben  Lomond. 

The  livelier  scenes  which  are  displayed  in  the  course  of  the 
tale  are  of  the  most  amusing  species,  because  they  flow  so  natu- 
rally from  the  personages  before  us,  that  the  characters,  not  thr 
author,  appear  to  speak.  A  strong  vein  of  very  original  humour 
mai  ks  the  whole  ;  in  most  instances  it  is  indeed  of  a  local  and 
particular  nature,  but  in  many  cases  it  assumes  a  more  general 
appearance.  A  scene  between  Sir  Everard's  Jacobite  chaplain 
and  his  bookseller  is  drawn  in  a  style  which  shews  the  author  to 
have  lead  and  relished  Swift  in  no  ordinary  degree  *. 

"  Here  lie  produced  two  immense  folded  packets,  which  ap- 
peared each  to  contain  a  whole  ream  of  closely-written  manuscript- 
They  had  been  the  labour  of  the  worthy  man's  whole  life;  and 
never  were  labour  and  zeal  more  absurdly  wasted.  He  had  at  one 
»:me  gone  to  London,  with  an  intention  of  giving  them  to  the  world, 
by  the  medium  of  a  bookseller  in  Little  Britain,  well  known  to  deal 
<tch  commodities,  and  to  whom  he  was  instructed  to  address 
himself  in  a  particular  phrase,  and  with  a  certain  sign,  which,  it 
seems,  p;is?ed  at  that  time  current  among  the  initiated  Jacobites. 
The  moment  Mr.  Pembroke  had  uttered  the  Shibboleth  with  the 
appropriated  gesture,  the  bibliopoMst  greeted  him,  notwithstanding 
•  disclamation,  by  the  title  of  Doctor,  and  conveying  him  into 
his  back  shop,  after  inspecting  every  possible  and  impossible  place 
of  concealment,  he  commenced:  *  Eh,  doctor! — Well — all  under 
the  rose — snug — I  keep  no  holes  here  even  for  a  Hanoverian  rat  to 
in.      And,  what — eh!  any  good  news  from  our  friends  over 

*   We  are  happy  to  Hear  that  a  splendid  edition  of  the  works  of 
.   ..Li  been  just  published,  with  a  preface  and  notes  by  Waiter 
Scott:  we  trust  thai  we  small  soon  present  an  account  of  them  to. 
our  readers.' 
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ihe   water?— and  how  does  the  worthy  King  of   France?— Or 
perhaps  you  are  more  lately  from  Rome  ?  it  must  be  Home  will  do 
it  at  last — the  church  must  light  its  candle  at  the  old  lamp. — "Eh — 
what,  cautious  ?  I  like  you  the  better ;  but  no  fear.'     Here  Mr! 
Pembroke  with  some   difficulty  stopt  a  torrent  of  interrogations, 
eked  out  with  signs,  nods,  and  winks;  and,   having  convinced  the 
bookseller  that  he  did  him  too  much  honour  in  supposing  him  an 
emissary  of  exiled  royalty,  he  explained  his  real  business.     The 
man  of  books  with  a  much  more  composed  air  proceeded  to  exa- 
mine the  manuscripts.     The  title  of  the  first  was,  '  A  Dissent  from 
Dissenters,  or  the  Comprehension  confuted ;  shewing  the  impossi- 
bility of  arty  composition  between  the  Church  and  Puritans,  Pres- 
byterians, or   Sectaries  of    any   description ;  illustrated  from  the 
Scriptures,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  the  soundest  contro- 
versial Divines.'     To  this  work  the  bookseller  positively  demurred. 
'  Well  meant,'  he  said,  '  and  learned,  doubtless;  but  the  time  had> 
gone  by.     Printed  on  small  pica  it  would  run  to  eight  hundred 
pages,  and  could  never  pay.     Begged  therefore  to  be  excused — 
Loved  and  honoured  the  true  church  from  his  soul,  and,  had  it 
been  a  sermon  on  the  martyrdom,  or  any  twelve-penny  touch — why 
I  would  venture  something  for  the  honour  of  the  cloth — But  come, 
let's  see  the  other.     '  Right  Hereditary  righted!' — Ay!  there's 
some  sense  in  this.     Hum — hum — hum — pages  so  many,  paper  so 
much,  letter-press  — — Ay — Pll  tell  j^ou,  though,  doctor,  you  must 
knock  out  some  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  ;  heavy,  doctor,   damn'd 
heavj' — (beg  your  pardon)  and  if  you  throw  in  a  few  grains  more 
pepper — I  am  he  that  never  peached  my  author — I  have  published 
for  Drake  and  Charl  wood  Lawton,  and  poor  Amherst — Ah,  Caleb! 
Caleb  !  Well,  it  was  a  shame  to  let  poor  Caleb  starve,  and  so  many 
fat  rectors  and  squires  among  us.     I  gave  him  a   dinner  once  a- 
week ;  but,  Lord  love  you,  what's  once  a*week,  when  a  man  does 
hot  know  where  to  go  the  other  six  days?  —Well,  but  I  must  shew 
the  manuscript  to  little  Tom  Alibi  the  solicitor,  who  manages  all 
my  law  affairs — must  keep  on  the  windy  side — the  mob  were  very 
uncivil  the  last  time  in  Old  Palace  Yard — all  whigs  and  roundheads 
everv  man  of  them,  Williamites  and  Hanover  rats.' 

"  The  next  day  Mr.  Pembroke  again  called  on  the  publisher, 
but  found  Tom  Alibi's  advice  had  determined  him  against  under- 
taking the  work.  *  Not  but  what  I  would  go  to— (What  was  I 
going  to  say?)  to  the  plantations  for  the  church  with  pleasure — 
but,  dear  doctor,  I  have  a  wife  and  family ;  but,  to  show  my  zeal,. 
I'll  recommend  the  job  to  my  neighbour  Trimmel*— he  is  a  bachelor^ 
and  leaving  off  business,  so  a  voyage  in  a  western  barge  would  not 
inconvenience  him.'  But  Mr.  Trimmel  was  also  obdurate,  and  Mr. 
Pembroke,  fortunately  perchance  for  himself,  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  Waverley-Honour  with  his  treatise  in  vindication  of  the  real 
fundamental  principles  of  church  and  state  safely  packed  in  his 
saddle-bags/'     Vol.  I.  p.  85. 

Of  the  more  serious  portions  of  tile  history  we  can  speak  with 
Hnquahtied   approbation ;    the   very  few   pathetic  s&eofeaE  which 
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occur  ar«  sboi  t ,  dignified,  mid  affecting.  Tin:  love  scones  ar<r 
sufficiently  contraete^l  t<>  produce  ili.it  very  uncomrnttrt  sensation* 
in  the  mind,  a  wish  that  they  were  longer.  The  sentiments  ait 
unifoimlv  good,  and  such  as  cannot  fail  to  make  a 'strong  im> 
pression  upon  the  mind  of  a  thinking  reader.  We. were  much 
pleased  with  the  following  remarks  upon  a  mode  of  education; 
which  is  daily  gaining  ground,  and  threatens,  by  its  extension  to 
rhore  advanced  periods  of  youth,  to  render  the  minds  ot  the 
rising  generation  pert,  superficial,  ami  effeminate. 

"  But  the  character  of  Edward  Wa  .erlcy  r\  as  remote  from  either 
of  these.  His  powers  of  apprehension  were  so  uncommonly  quick, 
as  almost  to  resemble  intuition,  and  the  chief  care  of  his  preceptor 
was  to  prevent  him,  as  a  sportsman  would  phrase  it,  from  over-run- 
nine;  his  game,  that  is,  from  acquiring  his  knowledge  in  a  slight, 
flimsy,  and  inadequate  manner.  And  here  the  instructor  had  to 
combat  another  propensity  too  often  united  with  brilliancy  of  fancy 
and  vivacity  of  talent,— that  indolence,  namely,  o?  disposition, 
which  can  only  bo  stirred  by  some  strong  motive  of  gratification, 
and  which  renounces  study  so  soon  as  curiosity  is  gratified,  the 
pleasure  of  conquering  the  first  difficulties  exhausted,  and  the  no- 
velty of  pursuit  at  an  end.  Edward  would  throw  himself  with 
s.pirit  upon  any  classical  author  of  which  his  preceptor  proposed  the 
perusal,  make  himself  master  of  the  Style  so  far  as  to  understand 
the  storv,  and  if  that  pleased  or  interested  him,  he  finished  the  vo- 
lume. But  it.  was  In  vain  to  attempt  fixing  his  attention  on  critical 
distinctions  of  philology,  upon  the  difference  of  idiom,  the  beauty 
of  felicitous  expression,  or  the  artificial  combinations  of  syntax. 
'  I  can  read  and  understand  a  Latin  author,'  said  young  Edward, 
with  the  self-confidence  and  rash  reasoning  of  fifteen,  '  and  Sca- 
lijrer  or  Bentley  could  not  do  much  more.'  Alasf  while  he  was 
thus  permitted  to  read  only  for  the  gratification  or  his  own  amuse- 
ment, he  foresaw  not  that  he  was  losing  for  ever  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  habits  of  firm  and  incumbent  application,  of  gaining  the 
^rt  of  controuling,  directing,  and  concentrating  the  powers  of  his 
own  mind  for  earnest  investigation, — an  art  far  more-  essential  than 
even  that  learning  which  is  the  primary  object  of  study. 

«  1  am  aware  I  may  be  here  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  ren- 
dering instruction  agreeable  to  youth,  and  of  Tasso's  infusion  of 
honey  into  the  medicine  prepared  for  a  child ;  but  an  age  in  which 
children  are  taught  the  driest  doctrines  by  the  insinuating  method 
of  instructive  garnet,  has  little  reason  to  dread  the  consequences  of 
atudy  being  rendered  too  serious  or  severe.  The  history  of  En- 
gland is  now  reduced  to  a  game  at  cards,  the  problems  of  mathe- 
matics to  puzzles  and  riddles,  and  the  doctrines  of  arithmetic  may» 
we  are  assured,  be  sufficiently  acquired  by  spending  a  few  hours 
a-week  at  a  new  and  complicated  edition  of  the  Royal  Game  of  the 
Goose.  There  wants  but  one  step  further,  and  the  Creed  and  Ten 
Commandments  may  be  taught  in  the  same  manner,  without  the 
necessity  of  the  grave  face,  deliberate .  tone  of  recital,  and  devout 
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'^rtentimi  hitherto  exacted  from  the  well-governed  childhood  of 
this  realm.  It  may  in  the  mean  time  be  subject  of  serious  consi- 
deration, whether  those  who  are  accustomed  only  to  acquire  in- 
struction through  the  medium  of  amusement,  may  not  be  brought 
to  reject  that  which  approaches  under  the  aspect  of  study;  whether 
those  who  learn  history  by  the  cards,  may  not  be  led  to  prefer  the 
means  to  the  end;  and  whether,  were  we  to  teach  religion  in  the 
way  of  sport,  our  pupils  might  not  thereby  be  gradually  induced 
to  make  sport  of  their  religion.  To  our  young  hero,  who  was  per- 
mitted to  seek  his  instruction  only  according  to  the  bent  of  his 
own  mind,  and  who,  of  consequence,  only  sought  it  so  long  as  it 
afforded  him  amusement,  the  indulgence  of  his  tutors  was  attended 
with  evil  consequences,  which  long  continued  to  influence  his  cha 
■i-acter,  happiness.,  and  utility."     Vol.  I.  p.  32. 

Let  those  who  are  engaged  hi  forming  the  minds  of  the  youth 
-of  this  country  not  disdain  to  receive  a  hint  even  from  the  trifling 
pages  of  a  novel,  and  let  those  who  are  placed  under  their  care, 
us  they  value  both  themselves  and  their  best  hopes,  learn  from  the 
character  of  Waverley  early  to  distrust  that  inordinate  self-confi- 
dence, and  that  over-bearing  petulance,  which  teaches  them  to 
despise  that  order,  that  labour,  and  that  discipline  of  the  mind, 
which  can  alone  secure  to  them  the  full  completion  of  their  am- 
bitious views.  The  most  fatal  enemies  to  the  bright  prospects 
-of  future  distinction  are  the  rambling*  of  superficial  enquiry^ 
.and  the  pride  of  conceited  indolence. 

The  religious  opinions  expressed  ju  the  course  of  the  tale  are 
few,  but  of  those  lew  we  fully  approve.  The  loyalty  and  strength 
•of  the  political  sentiments  deafly  prove  their  author  to  be  a  man 
■of  a  sound  and  vigorous  mind,  who«e  talents  have  not  been  low- 
ered, nor  whose  spirit  .debased  by  the  flimsy  theories  acid  the 
mawkish  speculations  of  modern  metaphysical  politics.  The 
humourous  and  happy  adaptation  of  legal  terms'  shew  no  mode- 
fate  acquaintance  with  the  arcana  of  the  law,  arid  a  perpetual  al- 
lusion to  the  English  and  the  Latin  classics  no  common  share  of 
scholarship  and  of  taste. 

That  there  are  faults  in  the  work  we  cannot  deny,  and  some 
glaring  errors,  which  we  could  heartily  wish  in  a  second  edition 
were  altered  or  erased,  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  per- 
manent value  of  the  work,  and  to  place  it  in  the  scale  of  a  more 
common  production.  The  pieces  of  intelligence  which  are  re- 
presented as  appearing  in  the  newspapers,  savour  much  more  of 
modern  manners,  than  "  sixty  years  siuee^"  such  as  the  super- 
session of  Waverley  in  the  form  of  a  paragraph. 

"  We  understand  that  this  same  Richard  Waverley,  who,  hath 
-done  all  this,  is  not  the  only  example  of  the  Wavering  Honour  of 
W-v-r-1-y  H-n-r-    -See  the  Gazette  of  this  day."' 

7  ?^V 


z\o  WaxtrUyi  supposedly  W.  Scott; 

Now  this  is  a  pun  which  would  disgrace  even  the  Morning 
Post  of  the  present  day,  and  sixty  years  since  we  believe  the 
parndise  of  foola  was  not  blesseil  with  so  congenial  an  archivist. 
We  object,  upon  tbe  same  grounds,  to  the  relation  of  the  dealh 
if  \\.  Wawiley,  and  or"  the  exhibition  of  old  lhaduardine's 
absurdity  in  pulling  off  the  boot  of  the  Prince.  "  Some- 
thing too  much  of  this;"  even  were  the  anecdote  in  character, 
we  think  that  the  indication  of  the  Baron's  intention  to  perforin 
it  would  have  been  sufficient.  There  is  here  and  there  a  ten- 
dency to  caricature  and  broad  farce,  which  we  are  persuaded 
thai  the  good  taste  of  the  author  himself  will  discover,  and  his 
good  sense  will  correct.  Of  the  poetry  which  is  interspersed 
wr  cap  speak  in  the  highest  terms.  The  following  is  a  poeui 
on  the  oak  tree  which  grew  over  the  tomb  of  the  gallant  Wogan^ 
a  name  which  will  siand  for  ever  honoured  in  the  memory  of 
every  loyalist  aud  patriot : — 

«<  TO  AN  OAK  TREE, 

u  In  the  Church-yard  of ,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  $aid 

to  mark  the  Grave  of  Captain  Wogan,  killed  in  1619. 

"  Emblem  of  England's  ancient  faith, 

Fall  proudly  may  thy  branches  wave, 
Where  loyalty  lies  low  in  death, 
And  valour  fills  a  timeless  grave. 

"  And  thou,  brave  tenant  of  the  tomb  1 
Repine  not  if  our  clime  deny, 
Above  thine  honour'd  sod  to  bloom, 
The  flowerets  of  a  milder  sky. 

"  These  owe  their  birth  to  genial  May ; 
Beneath  a  fiercer  sun  they  pine, 
Before  the  winter  storm  decay— 

And  can  their  worth  be  type  of  thine? 

U  No!  for,  mid  storms  of  Fate  opposing. 
Still  higher  swell'd  thy  dauntless  heart, 
And,  while  Despair  the  scene  was  closing, 
Commenced  thy  brief  but  brilliant  part. 

u  'Twas  then  thou  sought'st  on  Albyn's  hill, 
(When  England's  sons  the  strife  resign'd,) 
A  rugged  race  resisting  still, 

And  unsubdued  though  unrefined. 

il  Thy  death's-hour  heard  no  kindred  wail, 
No  holy  knell  thy  requiem  rung; 
Thv  mourners  were  the  piaided  Gael, 
Thy  dirge  the  clamourous  pibroch  sung, 

u  Yet 
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#  Yet  who,  in  Fortune's  summer-shine 
To  waste  life's  longest  term  away, 
Would  change  that  glorious  dawn  of  thine, 
Though  darkened  ere  its  noontide  day? 

e'  Be  thine  the  Tree  whose  dauntless  boughs 

Brave  summer's  drought,  and  winter's  gloom! 
Rome  bound  with  oak  her  patriots'  brows, 

And  Albyn  shadows  Wogan's  tomb."     Vol.  II.  p.  109. 

If  the  testimony  of  this  witness  be  not  sufficient  to  work  con- 
viction in  the  reader's  mind  as  to  the  name  of  the  author,  he  will 
find  stili  fuller  testimony  in  other  poems,  which  we  have  not 
room  to  extract.  Whoever  may  be  the  author  of  the  prose,  we 
strongly  suspect  that  the  poetry  at  least  was  written  by  W.  Scott; 
if  our  conjecture  is  unfounded,  we  congratulate  the  world  on  the 
appearance  of  a  new  poet,  whose  genius  beais  so  striking  a  re- 
semblance to  their  old  favourite.  Respecting  the  prose,  we 
own  that  our  suspicions  are  very  strong  of  Walter  Scott,  as  in 
very  few  besides  himself  are  united  that  strength  of  feeling,  that 
richness  of  anecdote,  that  store  of  historical  knowledge,  that 
accuracy  of  legal  information,  and  above  all,  those  high  constitu- 
tional principles  which  dignify  and  adorn  the  mind  of  that  origi- 
nal and  native  poet. 

Much,  however,  as  we  respect  the  attachment  of  the  author 
to  the  peculiarities  of  his  country,  we  could  wish  that  in  a  second 
edition  he  would  sacrifice  some  few  of  them  to  our  foolish  pre- 
judices in  the  south,  and  restore  to  the  following  lines,  as  to  the 
old  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  their  forfeited  quaritity : — 

"  Moritur,  et  dulces  morions  reminiscitur  Argos.'* 
**  Jiin gar -que  inani 
Munere." 

Leaving,  however,  these  trifling  inaccuracies,  we  can  earnestly 
fecommend  these  volumes  to  our  readers,  as  containing  a  treasure 
pf  anecdote  and  information  upon  these  subjects,  which  few  but 
the  author  of  the  present  tale  could  so  accurately  present  or  so 
successfully  embody. 

We  ought  to  have  before  observed,  that  to  justify  the  second 
name,  "  'Tis  sixty  years  since,"  the  author  informs  us  tint  this 
tale  was  written  in  the  year  1805;  of  this  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt;  the  first  sketches  were  probably  drawn  at  that  period,  al- 
though, from  the  use  of  certain  cant  words  of  the  pit  sent  year, 
such  as  tact,  bivouacking,  the  Cossacks,  tec.  we  are  of  opinion 
fthat  the  finishing  stroke  has  been  but  very  lately  applied. 
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Akt.  7.  An  Introduction  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity* 
and  to  the  Athanasian  Creed.  f[if  the  Right  Rev.  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Davi(?s*     Is.  (id,     Ihvingtons.     1814. 

Although  we  do  not  iti  all  points  agree  with  the  worthy  liishop, 
we  shall  ever  entertain  the  highest  respect  for  his  learning,  and 
veneration  for  his  character.  Few  have*  met  the  prevailing  errors 
of  the  time  (one-  only  excepted)  with  more  zeal,  or  combated 
th  m  with  more  general  utility.  This  tract  appears  to  have  been 
Written  not  so  much  for  the  use  of  his  diocese,  as  tor  the  instruc- 
tion of  those,  with  whom  by  his  preferment  in  Durham  he  is 
also  connected.  It  is  published  at  Newcastle,  which  is  a  place, 
as  we  uiiclt  1  stand,  abounding  with  that  fatal  abortion  of  human 
folly,  Sociniahis'm.  If  any  tract  could  shortly  and  decisively  meet 
the  threadbare  objections  of  the  modern  Unitarians,  it  is  the  pre- 
sent ;  to  those  who  are  yet  wavering  on  the  brink  of  a  denial  of 
their  Saviour,  it  may  act  as  a  means  of  preservation,  as  it  speaks 
to  their  reason  and  to  their  understanding.  We  fear  that  an  okl 
Unitarian  is  too  hardened  an  animal  to  be  assailed  by  such  wea- 
pons, it  being  his  business  to  invent  objections,  not  to  attend  fo 
their  answers;  or,  according  to  Mrs.  D.  Western's  description 
of  Socrates,  not  to  ask  your  opinion,  but  to  inform  you  of  his. 

This  little  tract  is  adapted  even  to  the  lowest  understanding, 
for  notwithstanding  the  infinite  conceit  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Gospel,  the  majority  of  those  who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  must  be  so  ranked.  For  those  who  content  themselves 
with  the  crambe  recoctu  of  worn-out  objections  against  the  fun- 
damental article  of  the  Christian  faith,  without  the  slightest  in- 
clination to  listen  to  their  refutation,  or  to  consider  their  answers, 
cannot  be  held  very  high  in  the  class  of  reasoning  beings. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Bishop's  introduction,  which  we 
shall  cite,  the  reader  will  form  a  competent  idea  o'f  the  style  and 
manlier  of  the  whole. 

"  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  the  distinguishing  tenet  of 
Christianity,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith,  all  Chris- 
tians being  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  the  belief  and  profession  of  this  faith, 
which  makes  us  Christians,  (for  we  are  Christians,  to  use  the  words 
of  Tertiillian,  crederido,  quod  creditum  facit  Christianos )  and  which 
therefore  is  necessary  to  our  salvation. 

"  If  the  distinction  of  names  in  the  baptismal  ordinance  be  a 
real  distinction  of  Persons,  it  will  appear  in  other  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
tures 
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tares.  We  accordingly  find  it  in  Christ's  promise  to  the  Apostles, 
that  '  He  would  send  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father;'  in  St. 
Paul's  declaration  that  '  we  have  access  through  Christ  by  one 
Spirit  to  the  Father ;'  and  in  the  Apostolical  benediction,  '  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all.'  What  can  mark  persorjalitv 
more  strongly  than  grace,  love;  end  fellowship  ?  or  than  the  means 
of  access  to  the  Father?  or  than  Christ's  sending  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  the  Father  ?  And  can  persons  so  united  with  the  Almighty  be 
other  than  God?  than  one  God?  for  we  know  from  the  whole 
tenour  of  Scripture,  that  there  is  only  one  God.  It  appears  there- 
fore from  the  baptismal  ordinance,  and  from  the  other  passages, 
that  the  great  purpose  of  the  Gospel  was  to  make  known  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead  in  the  three  divine  Persons,  the  merciful  and  gra- 
cious authors  of  man's  salvation.  Tertullian  calls  the  revelation 
of  this  faith,  '  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  and  substance  of  the  Xe\r 
"Testament.'  "     P.  3. 

Anr.  8.  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Episcopal 
Chapel,  Edinburgh,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Walker,  A.  M.  Minister 
of  that  Chapel.     Kivingtons.      18  14. 

We  are  ever  ready  to  hail  the  exertions  of  our.  brethren  in 
Scotland,  as  to  that  portion  or'  our  primitive  and  apostolical 
.English  Church  we  feel  the  most  cordial  attachment.  The  la- 
bours of  such  men  as  Bishops  Gleig  and  Sandford  would  adorn 
any  age,  and  to  Mr.  Allison  wo  are  now  paying  our  merited  re- 
spect. To  these  and  other  names  we  should  add,  not  among 
the  last,  that  of  the  reverend  author  whose  sermon  is  now  before 
us.  There  is  a  freedom  of  conception,  and  a  peculiar  copious- 
ness in  the  language,  which  is  always  accompanied  with  energy, 
and  sometimes  rises  iuto  eloquence.  The  author  has  defended 
with  much  vigour  the  controuling  power  of  Providence  over  all 
human  affairs,  and  particularly  as  it  has  appeared  in  the  late 
awful  events,  to  which  even  the  most  hardened  infidel  cannot 
look  back  without  a  humble  recognition  of  the  arm  of  the  Al- 
mighty  directing  the  storm. 

"  That  all  nature  is  under  his  control,  all  nature  asserts  in  lan- 
guage which  is  universally  understood.  The  order  and  beauty  of" 
the  universe  point  out  his  creative  hand;  the  preservation  of  that 
order  and  beauty  proves  his  sustaining  care.  The  laws  of  the 
whole  material  world  were  established  by  his  wisdom,  and  are  ad- 
ministered by  his  constant  agency.  Nothing  is  left  to  chance. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  system  which  we  can  justly  call  accident. 
Even  the  conduct  of  moral  agents,  of  angels  and  of  men,  both 
good  and  bad,  though  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  free,  is  yet  under 
the  special  guidance  of  Providence.  Their  conduct  is  never  irre- 
sistibly 
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sistibly  controlled.  They  are  permitted  to  act  as  their  nature, their 
drcumstaoces,  and  their  disposition  of  virtue  or  of  vice,  direct 
them.  Bat  the  consequences  are  not  in  their  own  power.  These 
Consequences  are  ultimately  controlled  and  directed,  not  always  as 
the  agent  intended,  but  as  it  seemeth  best  to  the  sovereign  Bis- 

l  r  of  all  tilings,  and  as  it  shall  ultimately  be  best  for  the  pur- 
f  his  moral  government.  The  history  of  man  exhibits  this 
consolatory  truth  in  copious  detail.  The  power  and  policy  of  men 
quentiy  baffled,  we  know  not  how,  and  turned,  in  the  most 
marvellous  manner,  to  their  utter  contempt  and  confusion.  The 
weakest  means  of  a  good  cause,  when  its  utmost  strength  has  been 
Successively  tried  in  vain,  are  often  at  length  successful,  when  hope 
has  almost  been  subjected  to  despair.  The  proud  expectations  and 
insolent  designs  of  bad  men,  resting  apparently  on  the  most  power- 
ful COi  ibinations  of  temporal  force,  and  public  opinion,  and  artful 
policy,  have  frequently  been  blasted  in  the  midst  of  absolute  secu- 
i  itv.  and  by  means  which  no  human  sagacity  could  imagine  or  an- 
ticipate. The  numerous  tremendous  judgments,  and  the  no  less 
numerous  and  merciful  deliverances,  which  have  visited  nations 
and  men,  in  their  respective  courses  of  vice  and  virtue,  cannot,  on 
any  principle  of  science  or  religion,  be  justly  attributed  to  acci- 
dent, or  a  blind  course  of  events,  nor  justly  or  morally  understood, 
without  respect  to  a  particular  Providence.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  mark  the  process  in  detail ;  but  the  general  conclusion  is  irre- 
sistible, that  '  they  are  the  Lord's  doing,  and  marvellous  in   our 

;'  that  they  are  examples  of  the  particular  providence  of  God 
disposing  the  affairs  of  men;  and  proofs  that  he  holds  in  his  own 
hand  the  complete  superintendence  and  direct  disposal  of  all  things, 
of  time  and  chance,  of  human  policy  and  power."     P.  8. 

We  are  sorry  that  our  limits  will   not  allow  a  larger  extract 
-  from  this  very  able   discourse ;    we  can  only  recommend  our 
readers  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  a  perusal  of  the  whole,  and 
mc  can  assure  them  that  their  expectations  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed. 

The  notes  upon  this  sermon,  which  are  chiefly  of  a  political 
tendency,  shew  the  author  to  be  a  man  of  a  strong  and  fertile 
mind,  who  has  passed  a  life  of  much  practical  observation,  no 
less  than  deep  reflection,  who,  with  all  the  opportunities  af- 
iorded  him,  has  neither  travelled  nor  thought  in  vain.  We  weie 
much  pleased  with  the  substance  of  the  following  note: — 

.  "  It  is  really  amusing,  perhaps  instructive,  to  observe  the  earn- 
estness and  emphasis  with  which  it  is  asserted  in  conversation,  in 
print,  and  even  in  the  pulpit,  that  we  owe  the  blessings  in  which  we 
now  rejoice,  to  no  particular  set  of  men,  to  no  particular  train  of 
measures.  I  readily  grant  the  position,  but  would  qualify  its  im- 
port. I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  we  owe  these  blessings  to 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  to  the  marvellous  agency  of  his  providence. 

But 
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But  providence  acts  through  the  medium  of  means.  The  men  and 
measures  which  have  guided  the  councils  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
last  twenty  years  with  little  interruption,  have,  as  means,  contri- 
buted essentially  to  the  result  in  which  we  rejoice.  The  combina- 
tion by  which  this  result  was  ultimately  obtained,  no  human  fore- 
sight could  possibly  arrange,  because  the  elements  were  not  within 
the  control  of  human  policy  or  power.  But  the  example  of  Britain 
was  visible,  and  her  aid  was  ready ;  it  was  known  to  be  ready,  be- 
cause it  was  repeatedly  granted,  even  when  the  hazard  was  great 
and  the  effect  every  way  doubtful.  By  the  opposite  system,  so 
long  and  so  obstinately  urged,  the  stimulus  so  strongly  felt,  so 
strikingly  acknowledged,  so  obviously  and  so  eminently  useful, 
would  have  been  wanting.  The  result  I  have  now  no  wish  to  con- 
jecture. It  is  vain  to  deny  the  fact,  with  the  admiration  of  which 
Europe  at  this  moment  resounds;  and  it  is  unjust  to  deny  the  merit 
5^hich  belongs  to  it,"     P.  20. 


POETRY. 

Art.  9.     The  Condemned  Vestal :  a  Poem,  in  Three  Bookt 

8vo.     76  pp.      1814. 

Notwithstanding  the  seriousness  of  its  subject,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  comical  poems  that  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  like  the 
old  tragedy  of  King  Cambjses,  "  mixed  full  of  pleasant  mirth." 
Before,  however,  we  say  any  thing  more  011  the  poem,  we  think 
it  our  duty  to  censure  that  irreverent  familiarity  with  which,  in 
his  dedication,  the  author  alludes  to  the  Deity.    ■ 

"  To  M.  W.  H.  S.,  of  friends  the  most  sincere  and  affectionate; 
of  society  the  ornament  and1  admiration  ;  of  kindred  the  delight; 
blessed  of  the  Supreme  Almighty,  and  favoured  by  the  world :  to 
M.  W.  H.  S.  this  poenr  as  a  trilling  memorial  of  early  friendship, 
is  inscribed,  by  the  author." 

At  this  goodly  dedication  we  should  feel  much  inclined  to 
laugh,  and  particularly  at  the  complete  anticlimax  of  its  close, 
were  we  not  too  much  shocked  by  the  writer's  want  of  reveren- 
tial feeling.  As  to  his  poem,  it  is  as  miserable  an  abortion  of 
the  brain  as  can  possibly  be  conceived.  In  the  sixteen  hundred 
and  fifty  lines  which  he  has  poured  forth,  there  is  not  one  which 
*:an  be  praised.  He  sets  sense,  grammar,  metre,  and  rhyme, 
at  utter  defiance.  A  single  specimen,  and  that  by  no  means  the 
worst  which  could  be  found,  our  readers  will,  perhaps,  consi- 
der as  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove  his  demerits. 


<c  Now  echo'ing  heav'n  in  shatt'ring  thunders  rang, 
And  whistling  elements  reverb'rate  sang ; 
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The  diarp-prong'd  lightnings  shiver  as  they  grazej 
V.ul  length 'uing  com  its  peifish  in  the  Maze. 
:i  ies  disordered  fly, 

And  pri  lei  the  kingpass  by. 

Jove  took  his  throne  ;  his  majesty  undasp'd, 

And  lock'd  the  reeking  terrors  as  he  grasp'd ; 
\i  id  as  the  thund'rer  shook  his  orient  seat, 

Earth's  entrails  crawl'd  in  palpitating  heat. 

With  downcast  eye  th' Olympian  host  appear, 

In  mute  obedience  andwond'ring  fear; 

Waiting  the  monarch's  sigh  to  dare  to  smile: 

So  proves  the  courtier,  and  so  stems  the  guile." 

Akt.  10.  Long  Ashton  :  a  Poem,  in  Two  Paris;  descriptive 
of  the  local  Scenery  of  that  Village  and  its  Environs,  in- 
cluding Si.  J  incents  Ixodes,  Bristol,  6;c.  By  William 
Morgan,  of  Bower •  As/iton,  late  of  Bristol.      Svo.     53  pp. 

write  a  goo=d  descriptive  poem,  is  a  task  of  not  quite  such 
easy  achievement  as  many  persons  seem  to  imagine.  For  its  ac- 
complishment, something  more  is  required  than  to  chuse  a  pic- 
turesque subject,  and  to  lill  the  paper  with  the  common  places 
of  purling  streams,  whispering  zephyrs,  distant  hamlets,  shady 
woods,  grazing  herds,  and  verdant  plains.  That  something  we 
do  not  find  in  the  comj>osilion  before  us.  The  scenery  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Morgan  offers,  as  we  can  bear  witness,  a  noble 
theme  to  a  poet :  but,  unfortunately,  he  is  nothing  more  than  a 
versitier.  His  lines  have,  indeed,  no  gross  faults  ;  saving  and 
excepting  the  unforgivable  fault  of  being  devoid  of  beauties.  The 
reader  toils  on  to  the  conclusion,  and,  when  he  has  reached  it, 
his  memory  retains  not  even  a  solitary  sentence  or  image.  Such 
being  our  opinion,  we  cannot  flatter  Mr.  Morgan  with  the  hone 
that  his  poem  will  be  so  "  well  received,"  as  to  induce  him  to 
publish  **  a  quarto  edition,  embellished  with  views." 

Art.  11.  An  Ode  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  <$rt 
fyc.fyc.     By  IreiKcm.     8vo.     35  pp.     1814. 

Friends  as  we  are  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  we  sometimes, 
when  in  an  angry  mood,  are  almost  disposed  to  wish  that,  as 
far  as  regards  the  multitudinous  productions  of  those  who  aspire 
to  be  thought  poets,  the  previous  censorship  of  the  press,  about 
which  our  Gallic  neighbours  are  now  hotly  disputing,  might  be 
established  in  this  country.  How  many  tits  of  yawning  and  of 
nausea,  and  how  many  attacks  of  dizziness  and  head-ach,  would 
sot  the  luckless  tribe  of  critics  escape,  if  -such  a  censorship  ex- 
isted,, 
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Isted,  and  the  censors  were  men  of  taste  !  Mr.  Irenoeus,  for  in- 
stance, would  not  be  allowed  to  torment  us,  and  our  brother 
reviewers,  by  the  publication  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  stanzas  of 
the  veriest  trash  that  ever  gathered  dust  on  a  bookseller's  shelf. 
That  our  readers  may  not  imagine  that  we  deal  too  harshly  with 
this  modern  Pindar,  we  will  gratify  them  with  a  brace  of  his 
best  stanzas : 

"  And  Oh  !  could  verse  tell  all  be  feels, 

Who  tunes  this  artless  lay. — 
The  wise  design  that  silent  steals, 
Till  all's  matu'r'd — whilst  ocean  reels. 
Drunk  with  the  blood — yes,  blood  that  seals 

His  fate,  who  fought  the  fray. 

To  Wellesley,  large  the  debt  is  true, 

Patient,  profound,  and  wise — 
Projecting,  realising  too, 
That  lofty  wish  a  Statesman  drew, 
To  die,  or  else  the  foe  subdue ; — 
The  vintage  shelter  as  it  grew. 
Give  home  to  slaves,  no  dwelling  knew ; 
Freedom  protect  with  steady  view, 
Attack,  invade,  the  foe  pursue — 
'Twas  sought — 'tis  gain'd — the  prize." 

Art.  12.  Selections  from  the  popular  Poetry  of  'the  Hindoos, 
Arranged  and  translated  bij  Thomas  Dtter  Broughton,  Esq. 
Major  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service  in  Bengal, 
and  Author  of  "  Letters  from  a  Mahralta  Camp"  Small 
8vo.     laGpp.     1814. 

However  rude  it  may  be,  the  popular  poetry  of  any  country" 
cannot  but  be  an  object  of  interest  to  a  philosophical  observer, 
as  affording  no  small  insight  into  the  manners,  feelings,  and  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  among  whom  it  has  obtained  a  currency: 
!So  many  circumstances,  of  various  kinds,  have,  of  late  years, 
called  our  attention  to  Hindostan,  and  so  singular  a  race  is  that 
of  the  Hindoos,  that  a  collection  of  popular  Hindoo  poetry  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  favourably  received,  even  had  the  productions 
themselves  less  intrinsic  merit  than  is  really  possessed  by  those 
"which  Major  Broughton  has  translated.  With  respect  to  the 
language  of  the  Hindoos,  the  translator  tells  us  that 

■"  We  are  very  apt  to  contemn  it,  as  illiterate  and  vulgar;  and  as 
one  used  only  by  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people  ;  whereas,  in  fact, 
h  is  simply  rustic,  and  not  vulgnr  ;  can  boast  of  many  admirable 
literary  productions  ;  and  is  spoken  by  every  description  of  Hin- 
doos, is.  all  the  western  provinces  of  our  extensive  empire." 

He 
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}]c  adds  the  following  curious  facts  : 

*'  In  perusing  these  simple  poems.,  the  English  reader  will  be  sur- 
prised to  trieetwitli  ninny  bfthe  thoughts  and  sentiments,  clothed 
in  nearly  the  same  words,  and  the  Baine  expressions  of  admira- 
tion and  Endearment,  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  admire  in 
his  own  favourite  poetS.  This  similarity,  ami  the  ease  with  which 
1  found  the  idioms  of  the  two  languages  could  be  brought  to  assi- 
milal  .  rreatly  fecUiCatedniyprogresain  completing  the  work.  I 
eve  there  is  no  language  now  spoken  either  in  Europe  or  Asia, 
that  would  better  bear  a  literal  translation  into  English,  than  the 
Hindoo." 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  all  Asiatic  poc- 
>r  as  distinguished  by  gaudiness  and  inttaiion  will  be  astonished 
to  find  that  the  popular  poetry  of  the  Hindoos  is  almost  en- 
tirely free  from  those  faults.  It  is,  indeed,  full  of  simplicity  and 
ease. 

"  In  their  descriptions  of  female  charms/'  says  the  translator, 
"  the  images  of  the  Hindoo  poets  are  invariably  taken  from  na- 
ture; consequently  are  seldom  extravagant,  and  tBey  are  always 
calculated  to  raise  in  the  mind  the  sweet  ideas  of  tenderness  and 
delicacy.  The  Hindoo  nymph  is  lovely,  but  her  charms  are  never 
heightened  by  that  kind  of  Bacchanalian  tint  which  glows  in  the 
ictions  of  the  Persian  beauty.  With  the  one  we  sigh  to  repose 
among  shady  bowers,  or  wander  by  the  side  of  cooling  streams  ;  to 
weave  chaplets  of  the  Lotus  or  the  Jessamine  for  her  hair ;  and 
even  fancy  ourselves  enamoured  of  one  of  the  legitimate  shepherd- 
's of  our  pastoral  poetry.  With  the  other,  we  burn  to  share  the 
urieus  pleasures  of  the  banquet ;  to  celebrate  her  eyes  in  Ana- 
creontic measures;  or  toast  her  jetty  ringlets  in  bowls  of  liquid 
ruby-  Our  heated  imagination  pourtrays  a  Phryne  or  a  Lais,  and. 
we  picture  to  ourselves  the  wanton  attractions  of  a  Grecian  or  Ro- 
man courtezan.  Love  is  equally  the  ruling  passion  of  both,  but  of 
different  kinds ;  that  of  the  Hindoo  is  evident,  yet  tender;  that  of 
the  Persian  voluptuous  and  intoxicating.  Nor  is  the  character  of 
their  lovers  less  distinctly  marked  ;  the  passion  of  the  Hindoo  youth 
is  breathed  for  his  mistress  only  ;  while  that  of  the  Persian  is 
equally  excited  by  wine  and  music,  by  rosaa  and  nightingales,  as* 
by  all  the  blandishment  of  his  '  sugared'  charmer." 

In  his  introductory  essay,  the  translator  has  explained  satis- 
factOrily,  and  in  a  neat  style,  the  different  kind's  of  metre  which 
art;  employed  by  the  Hindoo  poets,  and  has  given  some  valu- 
able information  respecting  the  Hindoo  people.  Of  his  trans- 
lations he  speaks  in  very  mocks*  terms.  He  offers  them  more 
with  the  hope  of  inducing  abicr  hands  to  undertake  a  similar  task, 
than  with  any  sanguine  expectation  of  their  procuring  fame  to 

himself. 

"  I  have 
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««  1  have,"  declares  he,  "  endeavoured  to  make  them  as  close  as 
possible  ;  many  of  them  are  literal,  at  least  as  much  so  as  a  versi- 
fied, for  I  dare  not  say  a  poetical,  translation  can  be :  and  I  have 
seldom,  I  believe,  altered  an  expression,  or  ventured  to  add  or 
suppress  an  image  or  a  sentiment." 

Perhaps  it  is  this  closeness  of  his  version  which  has  led  him 
sometimes  to  admit  faulty  rhymes,  and  lines  not  sufficiently  po- 
lished. On  the  whole,  however,  he  has  performed  his  labour 
in  a  manner  which  is  highly. creditable  to  him  ;  and  which,  we 
doubt  not,  will  ensure  the  success  of  his  volume. 

Art.  13.  Modern  Parnassus;  or,  the  N-eto  Art  of  Poetry: 
a  Poem,  designed  to  supersede  the  Rules  of  Aristotle,  Ho- 
race, Louginus,  Vida>  Boileau,  and  Pope.  Small  8vo. 
76  pp.     iyi4. 

The  title  of  this  poem  sufficiently  shows  that  the  composition 
which  it  introduces  is  of  an  ironical  nature.  The  irony,  how- 
ever, is  well  sustained.  The  poem  is  divided  into  five  parts, 
namely,  The  Reformation ;  The  New  Charter  ;  Poetic  Li- 
cence •  The  Contrast ;  and  The  Apology.  The  author  is  ob- 
viously a  man  of  learniug  and  taste  ;  and  of  no  mean  poetical  ta- 
lents." His  satire  is  always  decorous,  generally  just,;  his  style  is 
polished  ;  and,  with  some  few  exceptions,  his  versification  is  not 
.deficient  either  in  spirit  or  ease. 

MINERALOGY. 

Art.  14.  Account  of  the  Basalts  of  Saxony.  By  J.  F. 
JJaubuisson.  Translated  by  P.  JScil/,  F.R.S.  E.  and  F.L.S. 
8vo.     £74   pp.     9s.     Longman    and  Co.      1814. 

This  is  a  volume  which  contains  much  solid  information  and 
deep  research,  upon  a  subject  the  most  interesting  to  a  mine- 
ralogist. The  description  of  the  vast  basaltic  mountains  of 
Saxony  is  drawn  up  in  a  manner,  which  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  both  upon  the  indefatigable  research,  and  the  scientific 
accuracy  of  the  author.  The  work  is  accompanied  by  a  very 
good  map  of  those  parts  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia  which  are 
brought  under  discussion.  We  are  sorry  that  the  narrowness  of 
our  limits,  and  our  attention  to  subjects  more  generally  interest- 
ing, prevent  us  from  giving  an  analysis  of  this  valuable  work, 
but  we  can  with  the  greatest  confidence  recommend  it  to  those, 
who,  by  having  dedicated  their  time  and  attention  to  the  study 
of  mineralogy,  are  be.st  enabled  both  to  judge  of  its.  merits  and 
to  profit  by  its  contents, 

Art, 
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EDUCATION. 

Art.  l 3.     Delectus  Sententiarjtm  Gracnrumt  ad  Usum  Tiro* 
unmodatus,  cum  notu/is  et  l.c.iiro.  Longman.   1813. 

This  hide  book  supplies  a  deficiency  in  the  schoolmaster'* 
catalogue.,  which  \ye  Iwve  long  wished  to  have  seen  remedied. 
\\  lieu  a  bov  has  just  hobbled  through  the  active  and  passive 
voice,  lie  is  generally  plunged  into  the  Greek  Testament  or  into 
?Esop,  both  of  which  we  esteem  as  too  difficult  for  a  beginner. 
Tiie  examples  are  here  so  easy  that  the  boy  may  begin  them 
with  the  active  voice,  and  thus  immediately  adapt  the  praxis  to 
the  rule:  and  by  the  time  tlierefore  that  lie  lias  gone  through 
the  first  part  of  the  Greek  Grammar,  he  will  be  fully  compe- 
tent to  attack  either  his  Testament  or  Farnaby.  This  book 
Mill  also,  from  its  notes  and  little  lexicon  at  the  end,  be  very 
useful  to  those,  who,  at  a  more  advanced  age,  are  desirous  ot 
teaching  themselves  the  elements  of  the  Greek  language. 
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DIVINITY. 

Tin:  Importance  of  Religious  Establishments  to   the  true  Interests  of  Civil 
ietv  ;  and  the  .Necessity  of  Test  Laws  for  their  Preservation.      Is. 

A  Letter  to  .Mr.  Goufdinjj  upon  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  in  A -in, 
Popery,  and  Catholic  Emancipation,  in  Answer  to  his  Preface  to  Mr,  Hunting- 
ton's last  Senium.     Is.  6d. 

The  Churchman  Armed  against  the  Errors  of  the  Time.  By  the  Society  tor 
the  Distribution  of  Tracts,  in  Defence  of  the  United  Church  of  England  ami 
Ireland,  as  I > v  Law  established.     3  vols.     8vo.    .11.  5s.  (id. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Abbey  Church  in  Bath,  at  the  Visitation  holden  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Phillott,  Archdeacon,  on  Wednesday,  July  6,  1814.  By  the  Rev, 
Harvey  Marriott,  Hector  ol  Claverton.     Is.  od. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  Uic  Church  of  Barton-under-Xcedwaod,  in  the  County 
of  Stafford,  on  July  7,  1814,  being  the  Day  appointed  fur  a  General  Thanksgiving. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gisborne,  Z'.I.A.      Is. 

England's  Mercies  and  Duties ;  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Church  of  St.  George,. 
Little  Bolton,  Lancashire,  April  17,  1814.  By  the  Rev.  Wj  Thistlewaite,  B-A, 
Minister.     Is. 

A  Candid  nnd  Impartial  Inquiry  into  the  present  State  of  the  Methodist  So- 
cieties  in  this  Kingdom,  ccc.     i>\  a  Member  of  the  Society,     ts.  6d. 

Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses.  By  the  late  Sir  D.  Michaelis,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Gottingea.  Translated  from  the  German,  by 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Smith,  D.D.  Minister  of  the  Chapel  of  Garioch,  Aberdeen- 
shire.    4  vols.     8vo.     21.  8s. 

A  Sketch  of  the  State  of  British  Iudia,  with  a  View  of  pointing  out  the  best 
Means  of  civilizing  its  Inhabitants,  and  diffusing  the  Knowledge  of  Christianity 
throughout  the  Eastern  World  ;  being  the  Subst  nee  of  an  Essay  on  these  Subjects, 
to  which  the  I  diversity  of  Aberdeen  adjudged  Dr.  Buchanan's  Prize.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Bryce.     8\o.     10s.  Cd. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Dragon,  Beast,  and  False  Prophet  of  the  Apocalypse,  in 
which  Number  666*  is  satisfactorily  explained:  and  also  a  full  Illustration  of 
Daniel's  Visum  of  the  Ram  and  He-Goat.  By  John  Edward  Clarke,  live. 
10s.  6d. 

P-eliquia:  Sacne  :  sive  Auctorum  fere  jam  perdil&rnm  secundi  tertiique  sarculi 
Fragments,  qua:  snpersunt.     Acceduut  Kpistglac  SynodicJe  et  Canonicfe  Nice  i:h 
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g'oncilio  Anllquiores.     Ad  Codices  MS~.  recensuit,  notisquc  illustravit,  Martinus 
Joseptitfs  Roulh,  S.T.P.  CollegiiS.  Mngadalena>  Prases.    2  vols.    8vo.    11.10s. 

The  Present  State  of  the  Greek  Church,  in  Russia:  or  a  Summary  of  Christian 
Divinity.  Bj  Platow,  late  Metropolitan  at  Moscow.  Translated  front  the 
Sclavoiiian,  with  a  preliminary  Memoir,  &c.     By  Robert  Pinkerton.     9s. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Pawl,  London,  before  Wis 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  and  botli  Houses  of  Parliament,  on  Thursday, 
July  7,  1814,  bein^  the  Day  appointed  for  a  General  Thanksgiving.  By  George 
Heury  Law,  D.D.  F.B.S.  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,     2s.  6d. 

An  Historical  View  of  the  State  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  in  England,  and 
of  the  Progress  of  Free  Inquiry  and  Religious  Liberty,  from  the  Revolution  to 
the  Accession  of  Queen  Anne.     By  Joshua  Touhriin,  D.D.     12s. 

Rural  Discourses.  By  William  Clayton,  of  Saffron  Waldcn.  2  vols.  12mc* 
4s. 

A  Practicnl  View  of  Christian  Education,  in  its  early  Stages.     12mo.     5s. 

Sermons  on  the  Duties  of  Man,  and  on  other  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Stevens,  one  of  the  Preachers  at  the  Asylum  and  Magdalen,  and  Lecturer  of  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster.     8ro.     12s. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Peter,  York*  before  the 
Hon.  Sir  John  Bayley,  Knight,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
and  Mr.  Sergeant  Marshall,  Judges  of  Assize,  July  24,  1814.  By  the  Rev. 
Francis  Wrangbam,  MA.  F.R.S.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

A  Comparative  View  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome.  By  Herbert 
Marsh,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cam* 
bridge.     7s.  (3d. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Primary  Visitation  of  the  Right  Rev.  William,  Lord- 
Bishop  of  London,  liolden  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  Tuesday,  July  19,  1814, 
By  the  Rev.  William  Parker,  M.A.  Rector  of  St.  Ethelburga,  London.     Is.  6d. 

"A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Durham,  on  Sunday,  the  7th 
of  August,  before  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Bailey,  and  Air.  Serjeant  Marshall, 
Judges°of  Assize.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Le  Mesurier,  B.D.  Rector  of  Haughton- 
Je-Skerne.     Is. 

Medical. 

Letters  addressed  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  on  Consumption  ; 
containing  Remarks  on  the  Efficacy  of  equable  and  artificial  Temperature  in  the 
Treatment  of  that  Disease.     By  Thomas  Sutton,  M.D.     2s.  6'd. 

Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Atomic  Theory,  and  Electrical. Pheno- 
mena. By  William  Higgins,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &  M.R.I. A.  Professor  of  Chemistry  to 
:he  Dublin  Society.     8vo.     6s. 

Facts  and  Observations,  deduced  from  long  and  extensive  Practice  on^arious 
Affections  of  the  Liver,  and  such  Derangements  of  the  Organ  as  influence  the 
Biliary  Secretion,  with  an  appropriate  and  successful  Treatment,  the  whole  il- 
lustrated and  confirmed  by  an  extensive  Number  of  Cases.  By  John  Faithhorn, 
formerly  Surgeon  in  the  East  India  Company's  Service.     5s. 

LAW. 

A  Treatise  on  Copyhold?.     2  vols.     8vo.     18s. 

The  Trial  of  Richard  Gurney.jun.  Esq.  a  Student  of  the  Hon.  Society  of  fhfc 
Inner  Temple,  on  the  Prosecution  of  Robert  Gilford,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law. 

HiSTOity 

Sketches  on  a  Tour  through  Norway  and  Sweden  to  Copenhagen ;  interspersed 
with  historical  and  Other  Anecdotes  of  public  and  private  Characters;  an  Appen- 
dix relative  to  the  present  political  State  of  Norway  :•  to  which  is  added,  a  Copy 
of  the  new  Constitution.     6y  Jens  Wolff,  Esq.     4to. 

A  Narrative  of  the  late  Revolution  in  Holland.    By  G.  W7.  Chad.  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

A  System  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography.  By  James  Play  fair,  D.D.  Prin- 
cipal of  the  united  Colleges  in  St.  Andrew's,  and  Historiographer  to  the  Prince 
Regent.     6  vols.     4to.     12l.  12s. 

Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  1811  and  1312  to  Madras  and  China,  returning  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  St.  Helena,  in  the  H.  C.  S.  the  Hope,  Captain  James 
Pendergrass.     By  James  Wathen.     4to.  31.  3s. 

Travels  into  various  Parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Bv  Edward  Daniel 
Clarke,  L.L.D.  Sec.  Vol.  III.     4to.    41.  14s.  od. 
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Travels  U1  the  Pyrenees,  containing  a   Description  of  the   principal  Summits. 
f.i-t «.  and  \  allies.     Translated  froin  the  French  of  M.  Rainond.     By  F.  Gold 
8*o.     9s. 

I  etten  on  India.     By  Maria  Graham.    8vo.     i  is. 

An  Account  of  a  Voyage  io  Abyssinia,  and  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  the 
Country,  executed  andcr  Orders  of  the  British  Government,  in  the  Years  1809 
and  lino     By  Henry  Salt.  Esq.  F.R.S,    -1t,>.    51.  As. 

Tracts  Historical  and  Statistical  on  India,  with  Journal?  of  several  Tours 
through  various  Parts  of.the  Peninsula ;  aha  an  Account  ot  Sumatra,  in  a  Series 
of  Letters      By  Benjamin  Heyne,   M.l).  F.L.S.  &.c.     4to.     SI.  2s. 

'I  he  Importance  of  the  Cap<  of  Good  Hope  as  a  Colony  to  Great  Britain.  By 
Richard  Barnard  Fisln  r,  Esq.    3s. 

Magna  Britannia,  Vol.  III.  being  a  concise  topographical  Account  of  the 
Own  <  ol  Cornwnll,  By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons,  A.M.  F.R.S.  &c.  and  Samuel 
Lysons,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.    io.    :5l.  i.»x 

^  New  l.i,  of  Paris,  or  Stranger's  Guide  to  the  French  Metropolis.  By 
Bdward  Plauta,   Esq.     18mo.     6s.  6d. 

Historical)  View  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  exhibiting  their  Discovery,  Popula- 
.    I         rprneut,  ^.c.    from   the  Spanish   of  Marline/  de  Zuniga, 
Translated  b\  John  Maver,  Esq.     2  vols.    8vo.     ll.  Is. 

A  Voyage  to  Terra  Australia;  undertaken  for  the  Purpose  of  completing  the. 
Discovery  of  that  vast  Country,  and  prosecuted  in  180|-2-3,  in  his  Majesty  a. 
Ship  the  [nyestigutor,  and  subsequently  in  the  armed  Vessel  Porpoise  and  Cu'in- 
ild  Schi  oner.  With  an  Accpunt  of  the  Shipwreck  of  the  perpoise,  Arrival 
of  the  Cumberland  at  Mauritius,  and  Imprisonment  of  the  Commander  during  sit 
Years,  avl  a  hall  in  that  Island.  By  Matthew  Flinders,  Commander  of  the  In. 
vestigator.     2  vols.  Ito.  and  Atlas,  foljo.     81.8s. 
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The  Biographical  Dictionary,  Vol.  XITL  Edited  by  Alex.  Chalmers,  F.SA. 
8vo.     1  *s. 

Memoirs  relative  to  Maria  Antoinette,  Queen  of  France,    3  vols.    8\o.    21.  2s. 

Memoirs  of  Prince  Alexy  IlaimatolF,  translated  Irom  the  original  Latin  MSS. 
nnder  the  immediate  Inspection  of  the  Prince.  By  John  Brown,  E»q.  12mo. 
5s.  (id. 

The  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Hon.  Andrew  Cochrane  Johnstone,  of  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  A.  F.  Cochrane,  K.  B.  and  of  Sir  Thomas  J.  Cochrane,  hints,  with  an  Account 
of  t!ie  Circumstances  which  led  to  the  Discovery  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Lord 
Cochrane,  and  others,  to  defraud  the  Stock  Exchange.     By  A.  Maekemot.     c*s. 

The  I  ives  of  Caidinal  Alberoni,  the  DHke  of  Ripperda,  and.  the  Marquis  of 
Pombal,  three  distinguished  political  Adventurers  of  the  |jst  Century,  exhibiting 
a  View  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  during  a  considerable  Portioa. 
of  that  Period.     By  George  Moore,  Esq,     8vo.     12s. 

Interesting  Anecdotes  of  the  Emprqss  Josephine,  prior  to  the  Death  of  Beau- 
baruoia,  her  first  Husband,  i>x.     Tiauslated  frqrq  the  French.     }s.  6d. 

CLASSICS. 

P..'!.t  Minores  Graeci,  praecipua  Lectionis  varietate,  et  indicibus  locupletissimis, 
initruxit  ftibm'as  Gaisford,  .Edis  Cbristi  Alumnus,  nee  nou  Gra;ca3  Lingua?  Frc- 
fessor  Regius.     Vol.  I.     8vo.     15s. 
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Considerations  on  the  Importation  of  Foreign  Corn.     3s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Wealth,  Power,  and  Resources  of  the  British  Empire  in 
«verv  Quarter  of  the  World.     By  P.'Colquhoun,  L.L.D.     4to.    2f,  2s. 

The  Pillory,  or  the  Petition  pfan  Englishman,     is. 

Reflections  of  a  Constitiitionaritpyalist.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M. 
Duchesne'.    '  By  Baron  Daldorf.     3s." 

Substance  of  the  Speech  of  Lord  GrenviJIe,  m  the  House  of  Lords,  June  27, 
1814,  in  moving  for  the  Production  of  certain  Papers  relative  to  the  Revival  of 
{he  Slave  Trade. 

Paradoxical  Reasoning  on  the  Cause  of  the  Rise  and  palls  of  the  Public  Funds, 
with  Observations  on  Time  Bargains.     By  a 'Gentleman  of  the  Exchange.     2s. 
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The  Reflections  of  Tyranny,  or  Napoleon  in  Elba.     Is.  6d. 
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Sonnets,  Odes  and  other  Poems,  By  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Lefiley,  wiih  a 
short  Account  of  his  Lite  and  Writings.  To  which  is  added,  a  lta.-ti.cul  Collec- 
tion  of  Elegies,  Ballads,  and  Sketches,  on  various  Subjects,  &c.  liy  William 
Lijiley,  Esql  late  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  East  India  Company,     tivo.     7s.  66, 

Co'na,  or  the  Vale  ot'Clwd,  and  oilier  Poems,      l'.'mu.     7s.  fid. 

The  Minstrel's  Love,  a  Lyric  Romance.     8vo.     3s. 

John  Bull's  Triumph  over   his  unnatural  Countrymen  ;  or  the  Landholders  antf' 
Contractors  in  the  Dumps.      By  Peter  Pindar,  jun.      Is.  {J'J- 

Moonshiue:  consisting  of  Be  marl.:  in  Verse,  uii  various  Subjects,  and  on  Puit 
ef  England  and  Wales.     •&  vols.     bvo.     ll.  l\. 

Persia.     3s. 

Lira  and  Jacqueline.     7s.  fid. 

The  Excursion;  being  a  Portion  of  the  Recluse.  By  William  Wordsworth, 
4t<>.     2l.  2s. 

Ossiau's  Fingal ;  an  ancient  Epic  Poem,  in  six.  Books,  rendered  into  English 
Verse.     By  George  Harvey.     8vo.     1(K 

Carmen  Britanniciini ;  or  the  Song  of  Britain,  written  in  Honour  of  lis  Roya} 
Highness  George  Augustus  Frederick,  Prince  Regent.  By  Edward  HowelJ 
Thurlow,  Lord  Thurlow.     4to.     r>s. 

The  New  Eldorado;  or  the  Triumphs  of  El'aa.  By  Matthew  Rag,  Poet 
Leureat  of  the  Island  of  Elba.     12mo.     4s.  fid. 

The  Olive-Branch.     By  M.  Crawford.     4s.  fid. 

Selections  from  the  popular  Poetry  of  the  Hindoos,  arranged  and  translated  by 
Thomas  Duer  Broughton,  Major  in  "the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service,  and 
Author  of  Letters  from  a  Mahratta  Camp.     7s.  fid. 

Jack  Junk,  or  the  Sailor's  Cruize  on  Shore  ;  a  humorous  Poem,  in  four  Cantos, 
-with  a  Glossary.     Ry  the  Author  of  the  Sailor  Boy,  <^c.     12mo.     5s. 

The  Triumph  of  Innocence  ;  occasioned  by  the  Failure  of  the  late _  atrocious 
Conspiracy  against  the  Life  and  Honour  of  her  Royal  Highness  Caroline,  Prin- 
cess of  Wales".     2s.  fid. 

The  Cloud  Messenger  of  Calidasa.  Translated  by  II.  II.  Wilson,  Esq.  of 
Calcutta,  8vo.     7s. 

Poems  and  Translations  ;  vjz.  Home,  Palestine,  etc.  &c.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Bull, 
SLA.  of  Dowue  in  Kent.     8vo.     7s.  fid. 

The  Mount  of  Olives;  or  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  a  Poem,  in  Continu- 
ation of  Calvary.     By  Mrs.  Dixon.     4s. 
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Madison  Agonbtes;  or  the  Agonies  of  Mother  Goose  :  a  Fragment  of  a  political 
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Harlequin  Hoax  ;  or  a  Pai  tomnte  proposed,  a  Comic  Extravaganza.  By.  T. 
Dihdin,  Esq.     Is,  fi,d. 

Waverley ;  or,  °Tis  Sixty  Years  since.     3  vols.     ll.  Is. 

Al  Kalomeric,  the  Son  of  Maugraby,  an  Arabian  Tale,  now  first  faithfully 
translated  ;  discovered  snice  the  taking' of  Paris  by  the  Allied  Powers  of  Europe, 
&c.     its.  fid. 

Duty:  by  the  late  Mrs.  Roberts,  Author  of  Rose  and  Emily.  Interspersed 
with  Poetry*,  and  preceded  by  a  Character  of  the  Author.  By  Mis.  Qpie.  3  vols. 
12mo.     l*is. 

The  Confessions  of  Sir  Henry  Longueville.  By  R.  P.  Gillies.  2  vols.  12mo. 
10s.  6d. 

Th.e  Spanish  .Guitar.     By  Eliz.  Isabella  Sprnce.     Ss.     12mo. 

Batchelor's  Miseries.    By  an  Old  Maid  of  Distinction.     4  vols.     12mo.     ll.  4s 

TJie  Velvet  Cushion,     as. 

MISCEt  LANEOUS. 

Remarks  on  Madame  de  Sfael's  Work  on  Germany.  In  Four  Letters  addressed 
to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  M.P.     <3vo.     6s. 

An  Essay  on  Genius':  or  the  Philosophy  of  Literature.  By  John  Duncan. 
8vo.     7s.  fid. 

England's  Triumph;  being  an  Account  of  the  flejoicings,  <Scc.  which  have 
taken  place  in  Loudon,  and  elsewhere.  Contami!:^,  ae\erai  original  Documents. 
gv».     7s. 
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Ttittrary  Intelligence. 

Kxjnbpc*         •  p  •       -,-  in   breaking  the   English  Spaniel  <»i   T*oiiiJer, 

With  !  the  Arl    or'  Shooting  Flying,     l'<y  the  late  William 

l  ■      (.t  I'.drn  Hall,  Cumberland.     12s. 

Reason  the  tru<  irbftci  of  Language;  Custom  a  Tyrant;  or  Intellect  ret  free 
i  arbitrary    \  In  which   are  shown  the  Absurdities  of  Grammar  and 

Rhetoric,  theit  tendency  to  enslave  the  Mind,  the  close  Connection  between 
iDental  and  political  Bondage,  Sec.     8»o.     .is. 

'l'h«-  Flowers  of  \\  it,  it  a  choice  Collection  of  Bon  M<4s<  both  ancient  and 
rriodentj  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Remarks.  I5y  the  Rev.  Henry  Kett, 
Author  of  the  Elements  ol  General  Knowledge,  &c*.     '■'  <rola,     12mo.     14s. 

*  the    .Mystery   of  Ghosts,    Hobgoblin:)     and    Haunted    Houses 
developed.     By  Joseph  Taylor.     l'Jmo.     is. 

\:i  Essay  on  improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor;  including  kn  Attempt  to 

-  >sw(  r  (he  important  Question, — How  31  <  b.  <>i'  Landed  Property  may  most  effect u- 

contribute  towards   the   general  Improvement  of  the  lower  Classes  of  Soeiet y 

•  teir  Estates)  without   diminishing   < In-   Value   of  their  own   Property?  With 
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WORKS    IN    THE    TRESS. 

A  Digest  of  the  Custom  Lares,  compiled  by  Mr.  Jickliirr,  a 
Barrister,  in  one  large  quarto  volume. 

A  short  Excursion  in  France  in  the  present  Year,  with  En- 
gravings of  the  Venus  dc  Medici,  Sec. 

The  Exile,   a  Russian  Poem.,  written  in  England,  and  tran- 
slated  from  the  original  MS.    of  the  Author,   who  fell  in  the. 
battle  before  Dresden. 
A  Memoir  detailing  the  Mil/tan/  Operations  of  the  Expedi- 
■  employed  in  the  Conquest  of  Java,  with  thirty-four  Maps 
..iJ  Views,  and  including  a  Survey  of  that  Island,  and   of  the 
biker  part*  of  ihe  Oriental  Archipelago. 

Some  Account  of  the  Life,  with  original  Letters,  of  the  Rev. 
(.'.  Robinson,  late  of  Leicester,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Vaughan,  of 
the  same  place. 

The  second  Volume  of  the  History  of  the  English  Church 
find  Sects,  with  an  Account  of  the  Sect  who  have  adopted  the 
Delusions  of  Johanna  Southcott,  by  the  Kev.  Johnson  Grant. 

The  Physiognomical  Si/stem  of  Doctors  Gall  and  Spunheim, 
founded  on  an  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Examination  of  the 
Brain,  as  indicative  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Mind.  By  Dr, 
Spunheint.     Illustrated  with  Plates. 

The  Codex  Jlexandrimts,  printed  in  Fac-Simile,  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  public  expends. 

A  History  of  Hampshire,  by  the  Rev.  William  Binglcy. 
Mr.  Nichols  is  printing  Lndtxes,  compiled  under  his  inspec- 
tion, to  complete  his  History  of  Leicestershire. 

A  new  Edition  of  Bishop  Beveridge's  Sermons-,  in  Svo.  to  be 
published  in  Monthly  Volnwes. 
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Art.  I.  Sermons  on  important  Subjects ;  to  which  h  added, 
a  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  ilieatk. 
By  T.  L.  O'Beirtie,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath.  515 
pp.       10s.  6d.     Rivingtons.     1813. 

THE  number  of  sermons,  single  and  collected,  published  in 
the  English  language,  and  chiefly  by  the  clergy  of  our  own 
church,  is  immense;  and  they  stand  eminently  distinguished  f>r 
sound  learning,  acute  criticism,  profound  research,  and  w\Aq 
argument.  But  in  elegance,  and  in  ornament;  in  the  tinsel 
shew  of  fine  writing,  and  in  the  warm  glow  of  impassioned 
eloquence,  the  clergy  of  England  must  yield  to  those  of  other 
countries,  certainly  to  those  of  France,  at  least  in  her  better 
days:  but  in  all  the  solid  acquirements  of  sound  and  sober 
theology  they  will  certainly  stand  pre-eminent,  and  their  works 
declare  it.  There  is  scarcely  a  subject  in  the  wide  field  of 
theological  research,  and  scarcely  a  question  of  curious  or  im- 
portant Scripture  criticism  which  we  may  not  find  ably  discussed, 
and  either  partly  or  completely  elucidated  in  that  vast  collection 
of  sermons  with  which  our  language  abounds.  Yet  sermons  are 
successively  appearing  every  year,  single  and  in  volumes,  oc- 
casional and  general,  though  they  can,  in  most  cases,  contain 
nothing  at  once  new  and  important.  They  must,  however,  be 
partially  read  or  they  would  not  continue  to  be  published ;  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  think  that  the  public  taste  gives  such  en- 
couragement to  this  species  of  writing.  Several  advantages 
result  from  it.  It  has  a  natural  tendency  to  urge  the  clergy  to 
more  than  ordinary  care  in  composing  their  discourses,  because 
their  hearers  are  rendered,  by  this  sort  of  reading,  pretty  com- 
petent judges  of  what  a  sermon  should  be  ;  and  it  thereby  excites 
a  laudable  ambition  to  acquire  professional  excellence.  Abso- 
lute novelty  no  wise  man  will,  at  this  time  of  day  expect,  either 
from  the  pulpit  or  the  press.  New  arrangements  of  old  matter 
there  may  be  of  considerable  importance,  with  some  novelty  of 
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st\!e  and  manner,  and  with  some  influence  of  name  and  authority, 

10  as  to  suit  the  temper  of  the  times,  so  as  to  interest  the 
feelings  of  1 1 1 c  public,  and  i<>  attract  new  attention  to  subjects* 
which  would  remain  utterly  neglected  in  the  forgotten  volumes 
of  former  days.  Man)  of  the  sermons  which  have  been  pub- 
lished, both  singly  and  in  volumes,  of  late  years  especially, 
have  attained  little  celebrity,  and  have  probably  not  merited  much 
more  than  they  have  attained  :  but  they  are  not,  on  that  account, 
useless.  They  nave  attained  a  certain  circulation  among  the  friends, 
the  followers,  and  the  acquaintances  of  the  author,  from  transient 
feelings  and  local  influence  ;  and  in  that  circle  they  have  doubtless 
done  good;  they  have  been  read  with  profit  by  many,  who  but 
for  this  new  ca]l  upon  their  attention,  would  probably  have 
troubled  themselves  very  little  with  any  sacred  subject. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  sermons  of  very  meagre  merit  ob- 
tain a  temporary  reputation  and  extensive  sale  by  art  or  accident, 
while  sermons  of  the  most  solid  excellence  fall,  as  it  were, dead- 
born  from  the  press,  and  are  known  only  to  a  few  curious  and 
solitary  students.  Such  eases  every  clerical  scholar  must  have 
known.  The  first  reputation  and  sale  of  sermons  furnish  no 
absolute  criterion  of  their  merit.  But  we  are  not  so  fastidious 
as  to  require  that  every  sermon,  or  volume  of  sermons  which  an 
author  may  be  induced  by  his  friends,  or  may  think  proper  of 
himself  to  publish,  should  possess  distinguished  merit;  or  in 
point  of  learning  should  rival  Bishop  Bull,  or  in  argument  and 
stile  should  equal  Bishop  Sherlock.  A  man  may  be  an  able 
divine  and  a  useful  writer,  though  he  be  far  interior  in  talents 
and  acquirements  to  men  who  would  stand  distinguished  among 
the  greatest  of  every  age. 

A  stronger  example  of  this  sort  of  writing  cannot  be  adduced, 
than  the  volume  now  before  us.  It  is  sent  into  the  world  with- 
out preface  or  advertisement,  with  the  purpose,  we  are  per- 
suaded, of  doing  good,  and  we  trust  this  purpose  will  be  at- 
tained. The  Bishop  of  Meath  appears  to  be  a  man  of  com- 
petent professional  knowledge,  serious  and  sincere  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  anxious  to  promote  the  influence  of  true  religion 
according  to  the  sober  system  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  in  which 
he  holds  an  office  of  high  rank  and  authority.  He  displays  a 
considerable  portion  of  that  liveliness  of  expression,  and  of  that 
warmth  of  feeling  winch  so  remarkably  distinguish  his  country- 
men. His  style,  though  not  always  correct,  nor  always  chaste, 
is  generally  nervous,  and  would  be  more  impressive,  did  it  ap- 
pear less  laboured.  We  have  heard,  and  can  easily  believe, 
that  the  Bishop  of  Meath  is  a  powerful  and  impressive  preacher. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  hear  a  sermon,  and  another  to  read  it 
coolly  in  the  closet.    The  time,  the  place,  the  person,  the  voice, 
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the  manner,  a  variety  of  accidents  concur  to  affect  and  interest 
us  in  the  delivery,  which  are  totally  removed  and  lost  in  the 
solitary  perusal.  These  sermons,  however,  may  be  read  with 
advantage,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  hear  that  they  attain  a  ge- 
neral circulation.  If  they  are  not  of  distinguished  excellence 
they  are  all  of  a  useful  tendency.  They  are  much  longer  than 
sermons  usually  are  in  this  country.  This  too  we  believe  is  an 
Irish  custom,  which  we  do  not  blame,  but  dare  not  imitate,  as 
our  national  taste  would,  we  fear,  be  unable  to  endure  it. 

There  are  twelve  sermons  in  the  volume.     The  first  from  St. 
Luke   ii.    12.  is  a  Christmas    sermon.     The  humble   circum- 
stances of  the  Saviour's  birth  are  described  in  a  style  of  imagery, 
and  with  a  portion   of  scenical  representation,  which  are  cer- 
tainly striking,  although  to  this  sort  of  composition  we,  in  this 
country,  are   little  accustomed.     The  practical  and  consolatory 
results  of  this  remarkable  humiliation  of  the  Son  of  God  partly 
appear  in  the  previous  description,  without  being  expressly  en- 
forced.    In  order  to  answer  the  cavils  of  infidelity,  and  to  com- 
bat the  scorn  of  carnal  wisdom,  the  bishop  introduces,  without 
much  regard  to  unity,  various  topics,  which  might  more  properly 
and  with  better  effect  have  formed  the  subject  of  another  dis- 
course.    He  enquires  into  the  nature,  importance,  and  necessity 
of  an  atonement  for  sin;  he  illustrates  his  enquiry,  and  enforces 
his  argument  by  a  reference   to   the   Mosaic  institutions.     In 
trembling  dependence  on  the  sacred  records  of  revelation  he 
exhibits   the  heavenly  victim  as  a  man  different  from  other  men 
only  in  the  spotless   perfection  of  his  nature,  in   that  he  was 
"  holy,  harmless,  undefined,  separate  from  sinners."     This  re- 
lation  of  a  common  nature  gives  confidence  to  the  race  which 
he  came  to  save.     The  bishop  further  contends,  on  the  same 
scriptural  grounds,  that  a  creature  could  not  make  the  requisite 
atonement,  and  exhibits  the  amazing  mystery  of  God  made  man, 
and  the  amazing  interest  which  this  astonishing  condescension  is 
calculated  to  excite,  contrasted  with  the  darkness,  severity,  and 
comparative  imperfection  of  the  Jewish  law.     There  is  a  con- 
siderable portion   of  striking  imagery  in  this  part  of  the  dis- 
course, which    would    probably   produce   a  powerful   effect  in 
delivery,  but  it  combines  too  much  for  the  subject  and  the  oc- 
casion.    It  carries  us  from   Bethlehem  to  Calvary,  not  in  re- 
ference merely,  but  in  detail,  to  the  previous  scenes  ;  to   the 
actual  crucifixion  ;  to  the  sepulchre  ;  to  the  resurrection  ;  to  the 
ascension  and  intercession  in  heaven.     All  this  is  well,  but  out 
of  place,  and  interrupts  rather  awkwardly  the  subject  of  dis- 
course, to  which,  however  the  bishop  returns ;  and  he  at  length 
displays,  with  sufficient  propriety,  the  important  lessons  which 
the  obscurity  and  meanness  of  the  Redeemer's  birth  afford  to 
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all  liis  faithful  followers  of  every  rank  and  degree;   to  tlie  high 
and  the  low,  to  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

The  second  sermon  from  St.  John  xix.  30.  is  for  Good  Friday. 
The  bishop,  after  shortly  explaining  the  occasion  and  import  of 
(tie  text,  is  naturally  led  by  the  words,  It  is  jinished,  to  make  a 
rapid  reference  to.  the  commencement  and  the  progress  of  the 
mighty  scheme  of  which  the  scene  commemorated  on  Good  Friday, 
and  recorded  in  the  text  was  the  consummation.  Me  then  goes  on 
to  describe  the  various  scenes  of  our  Saviour's  passion.  lie 
exhibits  these  as  it  were  in  pictures  to  his  audience.  He  pa- 
raphrases the  simple  and  interesting  details  of  the  Evangelists, 
dwells  occasionally  on  the  anguish  and  agony  of  the  suffering 
Redeemer,  and  details  the  motives  and  passions  of  his  perse- 
cutors, particularly  of  the  traitor  Judas.  The  narrative  of  the 
Evangehsta  is  inimitable  in  simplicity  and  interest.  To  fill  up 
the  outline  which  they  have  given,  to  supply  the  comments 
which  they  have  omitted,  and  to  preserve  the  interest  which 
their  very  simplicity  and  reserve  tend  to  excite  and  to  increase, 
are  tasks  of  extreme  difficulty,  requiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  a  force  of  imagination,  a  purity  of  taste,  and  a 
devotion  of  mind  of  very  rare  occurrence.  He  will  generally 
produce  the  most  powerful  effect,  as  he  will  always  display  the 
purest  taste,  who  shall  adhere  most  strictly  to  the  original  narra- 
tive, who  shall  avoid  those  details  of  motives,  and  those  comments 
on  actions  and  consequences  which  that  narrative  leaves  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader,  and  who  shall  preserve  as  much  as 
possible,  the  venerated  language  to  which  the  ear  of  piety  is  ac- 
customed from  earliest  infancy.  There  is  nothing  absolutely 
wrong  or  erroneous  in  this  sermon,  and  it  may  be  read  with  ad- 
vantage,  but  it  is  written  in  a  taste  which  we  cannot  commend, 
and  the  interest  is  greatly  weakened  by  an  imperfect  arrangement, 
and  by  a  multiplicity  of  words  and  comments  which  may  be 
sound,  but  which  are  neither  necessary  nor  in  order.  The 
practical  application  is  short  and  pious.     Part  of  it  we  quote. 

"  How  far  the  signs  of  these  our  times,  or  the  circumstances 
of"  the  days  for  which  we  have  been  reserved,  may  be  calculated 
to  awaken  our  fears  for  a  similar  fate  (the  prophesied  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  he  means)  hanging  over  these  realms,  is  an  uwi'ul 
consideration.  But  however  this  may  be,  we,  too,  are  exhorted  by 
our  Redeemer  not  merely  to  compassionate  his  sufferings,  but  to 
extend  our  compassion  to  ourselves,  whose  sins  have  been  the 
cause  of  his  sufferings.  Not  to  weep  for  him,  who  is  now  seated 
in  glory,  but  for  ourselves  and  our  children,  that  the  dreadful 
judgments  may  be  averted,  which,  in  some  form  or  other,  hang 
over  every  impenitent  sinner,  and  must  fall  on  him  either  here  or 
hereafter. 

"  It 
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**  It  was  to  lead  you  to  this  conclusion,  that  I  have  entered  into 
the  detail  of  our  Saviour's  passion,  and  not  to  awaken  a  sterile  and 
unprofitable  sorrow,  that  might  excite  your  sympathy,  whilst  you 
overlooked  what  he,  in  whose  afflictions  you  sympathised,  chiefly 
requires  of  you.  A  more  affecting  narrative  the  history  of  human 
sufferings  has  not  to  produce ;  and  how  must  his  heart  be  wrung, 
who  can  say,  as  every  sinner  can  say,  while  his  feelings  are  har- 
rowed at  such  a  succession  of  insults  and  cruelties  inflicted  on  inno- 
cence ;  '  All  this  my  Saviour  voluntarily  endured  for  me.  For 
me  he  was  betrayed,  buffeted,  spit  upon,  crowned  with  thorns, 
scourged,  crucified.'  But,  as  I  have  said,  we  have  his  own  com- 
mand not  so  much  to  weep  for  him,  as  for  ourselves.  The  nar- 
rative of  his  sufferings  has  been  transmitted  to  after  ages  by  the 
inspired  penmen  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  affect,  which  would 
be  a  main  object  with  a  worldly  historian,  as  to  instruct  them ; 
and  if  our  pure  and  reformed  Church  has  incorporated  that  nar- 
rative into  the  service  of  this  day,  it  is  in  the  design,  that  Ministers 
and  people  might  seek  their  mutual  edification  in  contemplating 
the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  him,  who  bore  our  iniquities,  and  by 
whose  stripes  we  are  healed. 

"  Let  this,  then,  be  the  result  of  all  you  have  heard ;  and  while 
you  employ  the  interval  from  this  day  to  that  which  is  set  apart 
for  the  commemoration  of  his  triumphant  resurrection  from  the 
grave,  in  preparing  to  approach  the  Holy  Table,  and  to  partake 
in  the  institution  particularly  appointed  by  himself  '  to  shew 
forth  his  death  unto  his  second  coming  ;'  let  it  be  your  chief  care 
earnestly  to  beseech  of  God  so  give  you  a  due  sense  of  '  the 
heinousness  of  sin,  for  which  his  beloved  Son  was  contented  to 
be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  wicked  men,  and  to  suffer  death  upon 
the  cross ;'  so  that  touched  with  compunction  for  your  past  of- 
fences, and  grateful  for  the  door  of  mercy  that  is  opened  to  you 
by  your  Redeemer,  you  may  henceforth  devote  yourselves  more 
earnestly  and  faithfully  to  the  service  of  your  God,  and  to  the  love 
of  Him  t  who  so  loved  us."     P.  64. 

The  third  sermon  from  1  Cor.  xv.  1<2.  is  for  Easter-day.  It 
furnishes  a  very  accurate  and  complete  view  of  the  Redeemer's 
resurrection;  of  St.  Paul's  reasoning  on  this  awful  subject,  as  it 
respects  and  proves  our  own;  and  of  the  analogies  by  which  he 
aids  his  reasoning,  and  of  the  hopes  which  it  is  calculated  to  in- 
spire. The  practical  application  of  the  whole  is  forcible  and 
good. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  sermons  from  St.  Mark  xvi.  1 5.  are  "  On 
the  Christian  Religion."  They  contain  a  concise  view  of  the 
general  proofs  by  which  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  established, 
and  chiefly  respect  the  character  of  its  divine  Author,  the  nature 
and  importance  of  his  doctrines,  the  intention  and  tendency 
of  his  institutions,  the  success  with  which,  under  every  human 
disadvantage,  his  religion  was  published  through  the  world,  and 
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the  effects  which  its  publication  produced  on  society  and  on  the 
morals  of  mankind.  Nothing  new  can  justly  be  expected  un 
thin  subject  As  a  summary  (ami  they  profess  to  furnish  no 
more)  they  are  good  as  fax  as  they  go,  and  may  be  useful  to 
those  who  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  more  extensive 
reading;  they  may  even  suggest  matter  of  reflection  to  those 
who  have,  by  urging  them  to  further  enquiry  on  those  topics 
which  are  here  only  shortly  sketched.  The  fifth  sermon  is  not 
eqinl  to  the  fourth.  There  are  in  it  marks  of  haste  and  in- 
stances of  confusion.  The  allusions  to  Fiance,  and  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Our  own  times  may  be  very  proper,  but  they  seem 
out  (if  place,  and  'ohavebeen  pressed  with  some  degree  of  violence 
into  the  service,  and  not  quite  appropriate  to  so  very  general  a 
a  summary  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  as  that  before  us. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  sermons  from  1  Cor.  ii.  11.  for  Whit- 
suudav,  treat  of  the  person,  office,  and  operations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  We  have  considered  this  subject,  and  all  the  questions 
connected  with  it,  at  such  length  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Nolan,  that 
we  can  neither  afford  room  nor  time  to  resume  the  discussion 
again  ;  nor  is  it  necessary.  The  subject  is  generally  treated  in 
a  correct  and  scriptural  manner.  The  truth  is  stated  with  force, 
and  maintained  at  once  with  sobriety  and  zeal.  The  errors  of 
enthusiasts  and  fanatics,  and  the  delusions  of  their  leaders,  by 
which  the  doctrines  in  question  have  been  often  rendered  the 
objects  of  ridicule,  and  the  means  of  imposture  are  properly 
exposed  to  public  reprobation.  The  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  essential  in  the  Christian  life;  but  the  doctrine  is  pe- 
culiarly liable  to  abuse,  and  as  no  delusions  can  be  more  dan- 
gerous, it  well  becomes  a  Christian  Bishop  to  protest  against 
them,  while  he  solemnly  maintains  and  guards  the  truth  which 
thf  y  degrade  and  pollute. 

The  eighth  sermon  from  Psalm  lxxiii.  1(7^  17,  was  preaehed  at 
the  Asylum  Chapel,  Dublin,  in  1804.  It  has  for  its  title 
"  The  Ways  of  God  to  be  vindicated  only  by  the  Word  of  God." 
This  is  an  excellent  sermon,  and  m  a  style  of  eloquence  which 
carries  us  with  satisfaction  from  the  commencement  to  the 
close.  The  reference  to  France,  to  the  Imperial  despotism 
then  established,  to  the  general  circumstances  of  our  own  country 
and  particulaily  to  the  afflicting  state  and  recent  rebellion  of 
Ireland,  are  here  perfectly  natural  and  appropriate.  These 
were  facts  which  could  scarcely  escape  notice  in  an  enquiry 
into  the  ways  of  God,  and  in  searching  into  his  sanctuary  for  an 
answer  to  the  questions  \vh ,  the  wicked  are  so  often  prosperous, 
and  the  virtuous  miserable  or  unfortunate  in  the  world  ?  The 
circumstances  and  the  clangers  of  our  situation  as  a  nation  and 
as  individuals  the  Bishop  forcibly  describes,  and  then  applies 
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the  proper  remedy  by  a  bold  reproof  of  vice,  without  regard  to 
rank  or  riches  or  influence,  and  by  a  firm  and  fervent  call  to 
reformation  of  manners. 

"  I  have  already  said  it,  in}'-  brethren ;  to  the  wise*  according 
to  this  world,  and  to  all  who  cherish  that  accursed  thing  amongst  us, 
that  spirit  of  practical  infidelity,  retaining  a.  form  of  Christianity, 
while  in  the  wonders  of  God's  providence  it  looks  to  every  thing 
but  God,  I  shall  appear  as  if  in  all  these  references  to  his  holy  Word, 
this  display  of  his  ways,  /  speak  parables.  I  shall  appear  to  them 
as  Lot  appeared  to  his  sons-in-laxi\  when  he  warned  them  of  the 
judgments  of  God  against  the  sinful  inhabitants  among  whom 
they  dwelt,  and  urged  them  to  come  out  from  them.  They  will 
say  I  mock  them,  and  they  will  repay  me  with  mockery.  But  to 
the  thinking  Christian — to  you,  my  beloved  brethren,  who  feel 
something  more  of  your  Religion  than  a  sentiment  of  mere  habit, 
a  decency  of  shew  and  profession  which  the  spirit  of  the  world 
thinks  it  can  reconcile  with  an  open  and  undisguised  violation  of 
all  that  this  profession  vitally  requires,  I  would  seriously  put  it,  to 
consult  your  own  experience,  and  say  what  appearances  you  can 
discover  to  warrant  any  well-grounded  hope,  that  the  intentions 
of  our  God,  either  in  the  calamities  which  this  nation  has  suffered, 
or  with  which  it  may  yet  be  menaced,  have  been  understood  or 
fulfilled  ?  To  what  reformation  of  manners  have  they  been  ef- 
fectual ?  Or  where  will  you  look  for  any  indications  of  that  return 
to  God,  and  seeking  his  face,  which  his  patience  and  forbearance  de- 
signed them  to  produce  ? 

"  Will  you  look  for  them  among  those  whose  dissipation  keeps 
pace  with  the  public  calamities?  who  are  strewing  flowers  and 
roses  over  paths  that  may  lead  to  destruction  and  death  ?  Who, 
instead  of  the  indulgences  and  enjoyments  that  are  allowed  to  their 
station  and  fortunes,  while  under  the  controul  of  soberness,  mo- 
deration, and  decorum,  are  led  away  by  an  unextinguishable  love 
of  pleasure,  and  insatiate  appetite  for  dissipation  and  extravagance, 
that  devours  the  patrimony  of  the  family,  the  state,  and  the  poor; 
that  is  often  fed  at  the  expence  of  generous  friends  or  industrious 
tradesmen ;  and  which,  culpable  at.  all  times,  and  unpardonable, 
assumes  a  deeper  dye  of  guilt  and  criminality  from  the  circum- 
stances of  this  our  day  ? 

"  Will  you  look  for  them  in  that  open  contempt  and  violation 
of  the  Sabbath,  with  all  its  ordinances  and  observances,  that  forms 
our  disgraceful  chiracteristic  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  United 
Kingdom — the  reproach  and  the  curse  of  our  land  ?  Go  to  the  Sun- 
day rout,  and  the  Sunday  card-table ;  see  where,  outraging  all 
the  laws  and  customs  of  our  religious  forefathers,  they,  who  are 
most  interested  in  preserving  these  laws  and  customs  in  force,  set 
the  example  of  irrjligion,  and  read  the  regular  lesson  of  practical 
infidelity  to  the  attending  domestics,  by  whom  it  is  sedulously  dis- 
seminated through  every  subordinate  circle. 

"  Visit 
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"  Visit  those  disgraceful  receptacle  of  the  idle  and  the  prof- 
te,  where  the  legislature,  sacrificing  morals  to  finance,  and 
the  magistrates  ab  nd  ning  their  duty,  and  betraying  their  trust, 
countenance  and  encourage  the  excesses,  to  which  the  leisure  of 
the  day  fa  leisure  stipulated  lor  far  other  purposes  by  the  gra- 
cious Author  of  our  Being)  exposes  our  manufacturing  and  labour- 
ing class*  s. 

''Go  to  our  Churches  ;  take  a  view  of  those  seats,  into  which 
if  a  stranger  to  our  manners  and  customs  were  to  enter  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  he  would  be  led  to  conclude,  that  our  religion  was- 
designed  onlv  for  our  women,  and  that  to  them  was  left  the 
drudgery  of  attending  the  public  worship,  as  the  drudgery  of 
labour  is  left  to  them  in  other  climes  ;  while  our  illustrious  se- 
nators, the  sages  of  our  law,  our  grave  magistrates,  and  all  the 
other  descriptions  of  our  men,  were  employed  in  more  appropriate 
cares,  and  more  important  occupations."     P.  388. 

The  ninth  serm<  n  from  Ephes.  vi.  4,  "  On  the  baneful  Effects, 
of  a  neglected,  or  erroneous  Education,"  was  pleached  at  the 
Chapel  of  the  Magdalen  Ho-pital,  in  Loiutoi.,  before  the  Pre^r 
sident,  Sec.  of  that  chanty,  in  18J7.  and  published  in  that  year. 
It  therefore  does  not  properly  come  under  our  cognizance. 
We  shall  only  say,  that  it  is,  on  die  whole,  an  excellent  dis- 
course, and  that  we  sinctrely  wish  it  may  meet  with  the  atten- 
tion which  it  merits.  The  Bishop  reproves  the  vices  of  the 
great  and  the  follies  of  the  fashionable  with  a  boldnos  becom- 
ing his  character ;  but  in  one  or  two  instances  w  ith  a  coarseness 
which  we  could  wish  somewhat  softened. 

The  tenth  sermon,  from  Psalm  ii.  10,  11,  bears  for  its 
title  "The  Wisdom  and  the  Justice  of  ascribing  to  the  Hand  of 
God  every  Event  of  great  Moment  and  Utility  to  Mankind/' 
and  was  preached  on  the  day  of  General  Thanksgiving  for  the 
victory  of  Trafalgar.  The  doctrine  of  providential  agency  is 
very  properly  stated  and  enforced.  The  circumstances  of  the 
nation  at  the  time  are  referred  to.  as  thev  called  for  gratitude, 
and  as  they  tended  to  excite  alarm  ;  and  the  Bishop  very  fer- 
vently enforces  the  duty  of  repentance  and  reformation,  as  well 
on  account  of  the  mercies  with  which  we  had  been  blessed,  as 
on  account  of  the  generally  threatening  aspect  of  the  period 
which  might  render  those  blessings  eventually  nugatory.  V\  hat 
he  says  of  the  illustrious  and  lamented  commander  must,  we 
are  persuaded,  have  had  a  powerful  effect  on  those  who  heard 
him.  But  it  is  not  always  wise,  nor  is  it  always  consistent  with 
good  sense  or  with  good  taste  to  dwell  too  long  upon  the  private 
characters  of  these  instruments  for  good  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
vidence, or  to  exhibit  them  from  the  pulpit  as  models  of  moral 
and  religious  imitation.     The  greatest  men  too  often  have  their 
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blots,  and  those  blots  too  generally  known.  It  is  still  more; 
objectionable  to  follow  them  beyond  the  grave,  and  to  fix 
their  place  in  the  mansions  of  the  blessed.  Every  good  purpose 
which  a  preacher  can  have  in  view  may  be  attained  by  more  ge- 
neral views,  and  by  allusions  less  peremptory,  which  will  secure 
him  from  the  suspicion  of  flattery,  and  from  the  presumption  of 
usurping  the  prerogative  of  God.  Horrible  it  is  in  a  frail 
mortal,  armed  with  no  authority  but  that  of  fanaticism,  to 
doom  his  fellow  creature,  how  vicious  soever  we  may  esteem 
him,  to  perdition.  Though  less  revolting,  it  is  no  less  pre- 
sumptuous and  dangerous,  peremptorily  to  fix  even  a  hero,  and 
that  hero  fallen  in  the  arms  of  victory  and  in  the  cause  of  his 
country,  in  heaven;  presumptuous,  because  judgment  belongs 
not  to  us  ;  dangerous,  because  if  such  a  hero  have  frailties  or 
vices,  which  are  too  glaring  to  be  concealed  from  public  notice, 
the  preacher  will  instantly  be  considered  as  giving  his  sanction 
to  them,  or  as  considering  them  as  wholly  indifferent. 

The  eleventh  sermon  from  St.  Matth.  xi.  5,  "  The  Gospel 
preached  to  the  Poor,"  was  preached  before  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  was  of  course  published 
at  that  time.  It  comes  not,  therefore,  under  our  cognizance. 
A  note  subjoined  to  it  we  recollect,  produced  much  angry  and 
ill-timed  controversy  ;  but  as  the  obnoxious  note  has  been,  for 
some  reason  or  another,  withdrawn,  the  genera!  sentiments  of 
the  sermon  are  not  of  a  sort  to  call  forth  any  opposition. 

The  twelfth  and  last  sermon  from  Jer.  xii.  15,  "  On  the 
Compassion  of  God,"  was  "  preached  at  St.  Paul's,  New  York, 
Sept.  22,  1766;  being  the  first  Sunday  after  the  English 
Churches  were  opened  on  General  Howe's  taking  possession  of 
the  town  ;  and  the  day  subsequent  to  the  attempt  to  defray 
New  York  by  fire."  It  was  published  lC  at  New  York  in  1766, 
by  particular  desire  of  the  congregation."  This  too  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  critical  tribunal.  Affecting,  we  doubt  not,  it 
must  have  been  to  those  who  heard  it,  and  curious  and  in- 
teresting it  still  is  as  a  record  of  scenes  and  feelings  long  since 
past  and  forgotten  in  more  recent  events  of  still  greater  moment 
and  of  nearer  interest. 

The  charge  subjoined  to  these  sermons  was  delivered  at  the 
annual  visitation  of  1810,  and  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  office 
and  character  of  a  Christian  Bishop.  It  is  not  the  first  charge 
of  the  Bishop  of  Meath  which  we  have  read  with  satisfaction, 
The  visitations  of  the  Irish  Bishops  are,  we  believe,  m  g.  neral, 
annual.  We  have  seen  several  charges  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath, 
which  prove  that  he  does  not  "  consider  them  as  anniversaries 
of  mere  form,  or  suffer  them  to  pass  over  in  repetitions  of  of- 
ficial questions."     The  questions  to  which  the  Bishop  directs 
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the  attention  of  his  reverend  audience  respect  the  spiritual 
uaturc  aivl  moral  importance  of  their  sacred  office,  and  the 
acquirements,  tlie  Beal  and  flie  industry  which  are  necessary 
to  the  due  di  charge  of  it.  Personal  propriety  of  conduct  we 
justly  consider  as  a  primary  requisite  in  the  clerical  character. 
With  this  foundation,  aided  by  professional  zeal  mixed  with 
n ion  and  sobriety,  much  thtry  bfe  done  by  a  Clergyman  in 
his  ordinaiy  intercourse  with  society — much  maybe  done  on 
I  'tnr  o  (  isiontfb't  n  dfg  ted  sMi  net — mucli  by  mild  reproof,  and 
much  by  reflection.- up; cr  ■: it!  ■  casual.  Even  the  exercise  of  paro- 
chial discipline,  of  public!  reproof,  and  private  reprehension,  re- 
quire in  thc>e  dayman  eminent  degree  of  discretion.  But  though 
the  difficulty  i>  -  iderable,  the  duty  is  not  to  be  neglected  nor 
performed  in  a  careless  or  imperfect  manner.  To  those  duties, 
the  Bishop  adds  that  of  private  instruction,  to  which  accidental 
circumstances  give  occasion—  poverty,  youth,  age,  sickness,  do- 
mestic calamity;  and  that  also  to  which  the  public  institutions 
of  the  Church  direct  our  attention,  as  confirmation  and' a  first 
•  onrimunion.  To  give  such  instruction  its  full  value,  the  Bishop 
strikingly  exhibits  what  a  Clergyman  should  not  be,  and  by  a  jus* 
contrast,  what  he  should  be,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  occurrence  and  to  give  its  full  effect  to  every 
admonition.  He  then  parses  to  the  public  service,  to  the 
reading  of  our  admirable  Liturgy,  and  to  the  composition  and 
delivery  of  sermons.  The  younger  Clergy  he  allows  to  make 
occasional  selections  from  the  sermons  of  others  ;  but  with 
discretion  and  a  just  attention  to  the  circumstances,  the  attain- 
ments and  wants  of  their  audience.  On  all  he  inculcates  the 
indispensable  obligation  of  original  composition,  and  points  out 
the  means  by  which  a  facility  in  Writing  sermons  may  be  best  at- 
tained. He,  with  great  propriety  and  earnestness,  warns  his 
Clergy  against  a  new  mode  and  manner  of  preaching,  against  a 
miserable  imitation  of  a  vicious  model,  for  as  such  we  must  al- 
ways esteem  even  Kirwan  himself.  The  following  passage  we 
think  excellent. 

"  An  attempt  has  been  lately  made  in  this  country  to  form  a 
schosl  of  this  false  and  tinsel  pulpit  eloquence.  The  great  master 
of  that  school,  although  possessed  of  great  natural  powers  to  move 
the  passions,  to  amuse  the  fancy,  and  to  please  and  captivate  the 
ear,  yet  was  unqualified  from  the  course  of  his  early  studies  for 
rilling  the  pulpit  in  the  character  of  a  Protestant  parochial  mi- 
nister. He  was  uneducated  and  unexercised  in  that  species  of 
eloquence  that  peculiarly  belongs  to  it.  His  attempt  was  to  intro- 
duce the  declamatory,  florid,  and  highly  ornamental  style  of  the 
French  preachers,  and  their  theatrical  manner,  and  vehement 
gesticulations,  in  the  place  of  that  sober,  modest,  chastened  style, 
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■manner,  and  delivery,  that  distinguished  the  fathers  of  our 
Church ;  that  are  suited  to  the  spirit  of  our  reformed  religion  ; 
less  impassioned,  but  more  lastingly  impressive;  full  of  weight 
and  gravity,  and  necessarily  adopted  by  all  who  address  the  under- 
standing, the  reason,  and  the  conviction,  befere  they  attempt  the 
heart  and  its  affections.  His  discourses  were  like  most  French 
discourses,  pictures  of  the  age,  and  invectives  against  its  follies 
and  disorders,  more  than  vehicles  for  conveying  gospel  truths,  and 
gospel  principles,  or  than  enforcements  of  gospel  duties.  They 
pleased,  they  amused,  they  produced  the  momentary  effect  the 
orator  proposed  to  himself  by  playing  on  the  imagination,  and 
working  on  the  feelings  of  his  auditory  ;  but  all  they  retained  of 
his  most  admired  flights  of  eloquence,  on  leaving  the  Church,  was 
the  brilliant  expression,  the  splendid  painting,  the  bold  invective, 
the  vehement  appeal  to  the  passions.  These  were  the  '  thunders 
by  which  he  broke  the  slumbers  of  the  pulpit,'  (an  affected  and 
invidious  phrase  so  often  quoted)  and  kept  those  awake  who  pro- 
bably would  have  slept  with  the  young  man  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  if  St.  Paul  himself  preached  the  gospel  to  them  *. 

"  This  extraordinary  man,  for  such  he  doubtless  was,  had 
for  some  time  many  imitators  among  the  younger  clergy,  who  were 
ambitious  to  share  in  the  celebrity  he  had  acquired.  But  like  all 
imitators,  they  copied  all  his  faults  and  imperfections,  without 
that  fascination  of  genius  that,  in  him,  covered  them  all.  Fortu- 
nately they  were  trained  at  the  same  time  in  our  great  seminary 
of  learning  preachers  of  no  ordinary  talents,  who  adhered  to  the 
old  school,  and  filled  the  collegiate  pulpit,  and  frequently^  the 
pulpits  of  the  capital,  unsedueed  by  the  innovating  spirit  of  the 
day.  Having  amply  stored  their  minds  out  the  Scriptures,  and 
deeply  imbibed  their  spirit,  they  borrowed  from  their  eloquence, 
and  as  far  as  human  talents  could,  took  it  for  their  model.  Hav- 
ing thoroughly  studied  the  character  and  genius  of  our  reformed 
Church,  they  adopted  the  manner  of  the  great  men  who  enlight- 
ened and  adorned  it  in  its  best  days  ;  who  being  dead  yet  speak, 
and  by  their  sermons  instruct  the  present,  and  I  trust  in  God  will 
instruct  many  future  generations.  The  example  of  these  our 
learned  brethren  of  the  college  f ,  whom  I  need  not  name  to  you, 
i  I  the  respect  and  deference  with  which  the  youth  educated 
under  their  auspices  and  inspection  look  up  to  them,  have  not 
b     :i  without  their  effect;  and  very  few  of  this  new  school  remain 


:  '•'•  I  have  been  informed  by  a  most  competent  judge  on  all 
subjects,  and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  following  Dean  Kiiwan,  on 
reading  this  passage  to  him,  that  he  observed  a  great  improvement, 
as  well  in  the  matter  of  his  sermons,  as  in  the  manner  of  his  deli- 
very, previous  to  his  much  lamented  death." 

-j-   "  Among-  the  most  distinguished,  were  Doctor  Graves,  and 

Dr.  Mnv.ee." 
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to  vitiate  our  tastfe,  or  to  prefer  gratifying  the  itching  ears  ot  such 
tra  BTCT  hunting  alter  novelty  to  the  applause,  and,  what,  ifl 
much  more  desirable,  the  edification  of  those,  who,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  as!- for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  -May, 
and  are  satisfied  to  walk  therein."     F.  193. 

The  Bishop  next  proceeds  to  point  out  the  permanent  studies 
which  ought  to  occupy  the  time  and  attention  of  parish    Mi- 
nister, and  lite  subjects  on  which  they  should  chiefly  discourse 
to  their   people.     He  warns    them   against  allowing  any  acri- 
Bl  ny   of  conuoversv   to   infect   their   pulpits;  but  he   entreats 
them  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  vow  by  which  they  are  pledged 
u  to  employ  their  utmost  endeavours,  that  there  should   be  no 
place  left  among  their  people  for  errors  of  Religion."     He  par- 
ticularly warns  them  against  the  delusions  of  enthusiasm,  both 
within  and  without  the  Church,  and  against  the  self-commis- 
sioned preachers  of  those  sectaries,  whose  schism  is  sanctioned 
bj    clerical   enthusiasts.       He    does    not,   however,    encourage 
pulpit  controversy  even  on  such  points,  as  it  seldom  does  good, 
and  often  increases  the  evil  which  it  is  intended  to  cure.     When 
this   bi  comes  necessary,  as  he  allows  it  sometimes  will  be,  he 
recommends  it  to  be  performed  at  once  with  zeal  and  discretion, 
and  espi  cially  by  a  clear  detail  of  scripture  truths,  as  they  are  op- 
posed to  the  errors  of  delusion.     In  a  note  towards  the  close, 
the   Bishop  very  properly  remarks  the  danger  which  may  arise 
to  our  establishment  from  certain  new  schemes   of  education  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  religious  instruction.     Every  novelty,  how- 
ever palpably  dangerous,  is  sure  in  this  country  of  zealous  sup- 
porters,   who    generally    utter     the    most    violent    declamation 
against  all  who  cannot  concur  in  plans  which  are  not  only  new, 
but  of  doubtful  tendency.     The  Bishop   of  Meath  has  had  his 
share  of  abuse,  in  this  way,  from  men  who  at  the  same  time, 
by  a   singular  absurdity,  begin  and  end  all   their  virulent  ha- 
rangues with  paramount  claims  to  liberality.     The  danger  of  the 
m  alluded  to  we  hope  is  over  ;  we  would  not  insult  its  de- 
parting spirit ;  as  to  the   danger  itself  we  partly  owe  an  insti- 
tution (the  National   Society),  which   we  trust  will   ultimately 
tend   to   confirm  the   foundations   both   of  Church    and  State. 
The  Bishop  finishes  his  Charge  by  a  forcible  appeal  to  the  best 
leeliDgs   of  his  audience,  so  threatened  from  within  and  with- 
out ;  certain,  that  whatever  may  be  the  issue,  this  is  their  duty  ; 
and  that  by  the  performance  of  it,  they  will  at  least  deliver  their 
own  souls. 

We  have  little  more  to  add  with  respect  to  the  volume  before 
us.  Of  the  general  style  we  have  already  given  our  opinion. 
W  e  may  find  many  awkward  expressions,  many  vulgar  phrases. 

some 
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"some  sentences  colloquial  and  undignified,  and  some  which 
border  on  indelicacy,  which  a  man  much  conversant  in  our  old  En- 
~giish  Divines  may  readily  employ  without  reflection,  but  ai  the 
sa:ne  time  are  not  suited  to  the  age,  which  we  now  therefoi  e  consi- 
der as  superior  in  real  delicacy  of  feeling  to  the  days  of  our  great 
grandfathers.  We  find  also  several  new  words,  such  as  ensa- 
vage,  brutified,  loiresistible,  &c.  &c.  which  are  altogether  with- 
out authority  in  this  country,  and  which  have  no  claim  to  adop- 
tion on  account  of  their  sound  or  their  signification.  These  faults 
are  not  of  great  importance.  The  book  is  on  the  whole  a  good 
book.  We  shall  be  happy,  therefore,  if  the  influence  of  the 
Bishop's  name  and  rank  in  the  Church  procure  it  that  atten- 
tion which  it  merits  both  in  England  and  Ireland. 


Art.  IT.  The  Origin,  Object,  and  Operation  of  the  Appren- 
tice Laws;  with  their  Application  to  Times  past,  present,  and 
to  come.  Addressed  to  the  Committee  of  general  Purposes  of 
the  City  of  London,  hi)  the  Committee  of  Manufacturers  of 
London  and  its  Vicinity.  Extracted  jrom  ho.  \/ .  of  the 
Pamphleteer.     Is.     1314. 

1  HE  subject  of  the  Apprentice  Laws  has  lately  been  brought 
before  Parliament  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow,  and  their  proposed 
repeal  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  as  to  their  policy  and 
utility.  We  have  therefore  been  induced  to  present  to  the  no- 
tice of  our  readers  this  little  tract,  in  which  they  will  find  the 
narrow  views  of  the  framers  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  fully  ex- 
posed, and  its  mischievous  effects  clearly  pointed  out.  It  is 
somewhat  singular,  that  this  Statute  should  have  remained  in, 
force  for  so  long  a  time,  and  stand  even  at  this  present  day  un- 
related in  the  statute-book,  since  it  is  evident  that,  from  its  very 
first  enactment,  judges  and  juries  have  set  their  faces  against 
many  parts  of  it ;  and  the  most  obnoxious  of  those  parts  have 
indeed  never  been  acted  upon,  till  of  iate  years  they  have  been 
used  by  the  journeymen  in  different  trades,  which  fall  within 
their  operation,  as  the  means  of  extorting  exorbitant  wages  from 
their  masters,  and  of  course  heightening  the  price  of  manufac- 
tured articles,  to  the  injury  of  the  consumer.  Although  we  are 
willing  to  admit,  in  its  lull  latitude,  (S  interdum  vulgus  rectum 
videt,  est  ubi  peccat,"  and  think  that  nothing  is  more  easy  than 
to  leacj  die  multitude  astray  for  a  time,  especially  when  there  is 
any  show  of  liberality  or  reform  in  what  is  proposed  for  their 
conskteiaaon ;  yet  we  are  inclined  to  believe  both  from  our  own 
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observation  and  from  history,  that  the  public  opinion  is  seldom 
»erj  general!)  expressed  lor  or  against  any  measure  for  a  Conti- 
nued length  of  time  without  some  good  foundation.  We  there- 
for* i  -  der  a  long,  marked,  and  unvaried  disapprobation  of*, 
call  -t  even  prejudice  against,  ;i  particular  system,  as  that  sort  of 
prima  facie  evidence  in  its  disfavour,  which  should  induce  us  to 
pause,  and  examine,  with  much  scrupulousness,  the  arguments 
in  its  support,  b(  fore  we  assent  to  its  utility.  To  apply  this  to 
ine  subject  of  the  Apprentice  Laws :  we  find  t^em  universally 
condemned  by  all  writers  upon  political  economy  as  unneces- 
sary,and  thereforeoppressive  restrictions, as  tending  to  establish 
monopolii  s,  which  are  on  all  hands  confessed  to  be  evils,  as  hin- 
dering, rather  than  encouraging,  extension  and  improvement  in 
trade.  One  great  proof  of  the  universality  of  this  opinion  is, 
that  it  has  never  been  proposed  hitherto  to  extend  these  laws  to 
anv  trades  established  since  their  enactment,  but  tbey  have  been 
wholly  confined  to  those  trades  which  were  in  being  at  that  time. 
Why  they  should  at  this  day  be  considered  as  more  applicable 
to  those  trades,  than  to  others  of  recent  invention,  we  cannot 
exactly  discover;  and  surely,  without  at  all  arraigning"  the  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors,  we  may  allow,  that  what  may  have  been 
advantageous,  and  almost  necessary,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
i;i  the  infancy  of  our  manufactures,  may,  in  process  of  time, 
from  various  causes,  have  become  not  only  useless  but  inju- 
rious. 

l!;it,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  a  more  perfect  idea  of  the 
nature  of  this  law,  we  will  introduce  him  to  the  little  tract  be- 
fore us,  in  which  the  restrictive  clauses  of  the  act  are  enu- 
merated. 

"  The  object  is  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  5  Eliz.  cap.  4. 
to  be  '  to  banish  idleness  and  advance  husbandry ;'  and  to  attain 
this  object,  it  is  enacted,  (sec.  4.)  That  every  person  not  above  30 
years  of  age,  or  not  married,  who  has  used  certain  crafts  for  three 
years,  shall  serve  and  be  retained  in  the  said  crafts,  if  required, 
unless  he  have  land  of  40s.  a  year;  or  goods  amounting  to  101.; 
or  is  retained  in  husbandry ;  or  in  any  other  craft ;  or  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  nobleman,  &c. ;  or  'have  a  convenient  farm  in  tillage. 
But  by  Sec.  7.  Every  person  between  12  and  60  years  of  age, 
shall  be  compelled  to  serve  in  husbandry,  with  similar  excep- 
tions. 

"  And  further  it  is  enacted,  (Sec.  26.)  That  any  householder 
in  a  corporate  town,  shall  or  may  take  the  son  of  any  freeman,  of 
that  or  any  other  town,  not  occupied  in  husbandry  or  being  a  la- 
bourer, as  an  apprentice,  according  to  the  custom  of  London,  but 
if  (Sec.  27.)  he  be  a  merchant,  mercer,  draper,  goldsmith,  iron- 
monger, embroiderer,  or  clothier,  the  parent  must  have  in  land 
20s.  a  year. 

6  "  And 
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*'  And  householders  being  artificers  in  market  towns,  (Sec.  23.) 
may  also  take  the  sons  of  other  artificers  of  any  town  imthin  the 
same  shire,  provided  they  are  as  before  not  already  husbandmen  or 
labourers;  but  if  they  are  of  any  of  the  before  mentioned  trades^ 
then  the  parents  must  have  60s.  in  land. 

"  To  certain  laborious  trades,  however,  (enumerated  Sec.  30."* 
such  as  thatchers,  lime  and  ore  and  wood-ash  burners,  brick  and 
tile  makers,  bricklayers,  tylers,  slaters,  wheel,  plough,  and  mill- 
wrights, sawyers,  carpenters,  smiths,  plaisterers,  &c.  wherever  they 
may  dwell,  apprentices  may  be  taken,  though  the  parents  have  no 
land.  But  apprentices  to  woollen  weavers  in  villages,  must  have 
60s.  in  land. 

"  All  indentures  are  void  (Sec.  42.)  that  are  contrary  to  this 
Act:  and  (Sec.  33.)  taylors,  shoemakers,  and  woollen  manufac- 
turers that  have  three  apprentices,  shall  keep  one  journeyman. 

"  And  by  (Sec.  31.)  it  is  also  prohibited  to  carry  on,  or  exer- 
cise, or  set  any  other  person  to  work  at  any  craft  or  mystery  car- 
ried on  in  England  or  Wales,  at  the  time  of  passing  the  Act  (1562), 
without  having  served  an  apprenticeship  thereto,  under  a  penalty 
of  40s.  a  month. 

"  None  of  these  restrictions*  have  in  the  memory  of  man  been 
enforced  except  the  last.  They  have  all  been  rendered  obsolete 
by  tacit  consent  as  wholly  incompatible  with  the  interests  and  pros- 
perity of  commerce,  on  which  it  had  at  length  been  found  that  the 
riches  and  power  of  the  country  depended.  From  the  last,  an 
appearance  of  exclusive  privilege  has  been  derived,  and  the  penalty 
attached  has  afforded  opportunity  to  individuals  to  enforce  it.  It 
is  this  then  which  it  is  now  desired  to  repeal. 

"  It  is  clear  from  the  clauses  which  have  been  quoted,  that  the 
persons  who  were  permitted  to  become  tradesmen  and  artificers, 
were  the  sons  of  freemen  and  artificers  only,  and  in  some  cases  they 
mus4  possess  landed  estates :  and  that  husbandmen  and  labourers 
were  excluded  and  not  permitted  to  quit  husbandry  and  enter  into 
trade.     That  is,  in  plain  English,  as  the  Statute  itself  truly  ex- 


*  "  Even  the  advocates  for  the  continuance  of  this  Act  are 
ashamed  of  them,  and  desire  their  repeal,  because  forsooth,  '  they 
tend  to  prevent  the  growth  of  genius/  as  if  that  was  not  the  ten- 
dency of  the  whole  Act:  and  because  '  every  person  has  a  com- 
mon right  of  instruction  ;'  as  if  every  person  had  net  also  a  '  com- 
mon right"  to  get  his  bread  in  the  manner  he  thought  best.  Whilst 
they  exclaim-  against  the  monopoly  of  instruction  and  demand  it 
as  of  '  common  right/  they  insist  on  keeping  to  themselves  a  mo- 
nopoly of  employment !  The  monopoly,  if  it  were  one,  was  grant- 
ed'on  conditions — they  want  to  get  rid  of  the  conditions  and  keep 
the  monopoly  !  Have  they  forgotten  the  late  outcry  against  the 
monopoly  of  the  East-India  trade  ?  Besides,  if  this  Act  were  6trictly 
enforced,  99  out  of  100  journeymen,  apprentices,  and  masters, 
would  be  found  to  be  'illegal.'" 
{•  presses 
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presses  it,  husbandry  was  to  he  advanced  by  the  restraint  of  trade* 
Is  this  then  an  Act  to  be  contended  tor  at  the  present  day?  Is  it 
fit  to  extend  the  restraints  of  such  an  Act  over  the  arts  and  manu- 
iactures  and  inventions  of  the  present  age  ?  or  even  to  continue 
them  against  tin-  improvements  of  the  '  crafts  and  mysteries'  of 
Elizabeth's  time:"     P.4. 

We  should  observe  of  the  .31st  section,  that  it  is  somewhat 
imperfectly  stated  in  this  pamphlet,  the  words  in  fact  being 
"'  unless  he  shall  have  been  brought  up  therein  seven  i/enrs  at 
the  least  as  an  apprentice  :"  which  we  mention,  because  the 
length  of  apprenticeship  requited  by  the  statute  is  one  of  the 
great  grievances  of  which  complaint  is  now  made.  We  cannot 
deny  that  ibis  statute  must  have  been  passed  under  the  very  erro- 
neous notion,  which  we  sincerely  hope  is  now  exploded,  that  the 
trading  and  agricultural  interests  are  in  this  country  opposed  to 
each  other.  As  far  therefore  as  its  object  is  the  advancing  agri- 
culture at  the  expence  of  trade,  it  cannot,  we  think,  be  defended. 
Upon  what  ground  then  shall  its  defenders,  for  such  there  are, 
take  their  stand  ?  There  are  two  other  points  which  the  fra- 
mers  of  this  Act  hod  in  view:  viz.  the  promotion  of  industry,  by 
binding  those  who  would  otherwise  be  idle,  in  a  legal  obligation 
to  work;  and  the  providing  that  none  but  skilful  workmen  should 
be  employed  in  any  business.  Here  the  advocates  for  (he  Ap- 
prentice Laws  take  up  their  position  ;  and  it  is  in  fact  the  only 
tenable  one :  they  entrench  themselves  behind  a  passage  in 
lilackstone,  which  is  not  however  a  very  formidable  outwork, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  learned  commentator  scarcely  can 
be  said  to  give  an  opinion  in  it.  We  allude  to  the  well-known 
passage  in  the  first  book  of  the  Commentaries.  We  will  ex- 
tract it  entire. 

"  -This  law,  with  regard  to  the  exclusive  part  of  it,  has  by  turns 
been  looked  upon  as  a  hard  law,  or  as  a  beneficial  one,  according 
to  the  prevailing  humour  of  the  times :  which  has  occasioned  a 
great  variety  of  resolutions  in  the  courts  of  law  concerning  it;  and 
attempts  have  been  frequently  made  for  its  repeal,  though  hitherto 
without  success.  At  common  law  every  man  might  use  what  trade 
he  pleased,  but  this  statute  restrains  that  liberty  to  such  as  have 
served  as  apprentices  :  the  adversaries  to  which  provision  say,  that 
all  restrictions  (which  tend  to  introduce  monopolies)  are  pernicious 
to  trade  ;  the  advocates  for  it  allege,  that  unskilfulness  in  trades  is 
equally  detrimental  to  the  public,  as  monopolies.  This  reason  in- 
deed only  extends  to  such  trades,  in  the  exercise  whereof  skill  is 
required:  but  another  of  their  arguments  goes  much  further;  viz. 
that  apprenticeships  are  useful  to  the  commonwealth,  by  employ- 
ing of  youth,  and  learning  them  to  be  early  industrious ;  but  that 
no  one  would  be  induced  to  undergo  a  seven  years  servitude,  if 

others, 
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others,  though  equally  skilful,  were  allowed  the  same  advantages 
without  having  undergone  the  same  discipline  :  and  in  this  there 
seems  to  be  some  reason.  However,  the  resolutions  of  the  courts 
have  in  general  rather  confined  than  extended  the  restriction.  No 
trades  are  held  to  be  within  the  statute,  but  such  as  were  in  beino- 
at  the  making  of  it :  for  trading  in  a  country  village,  apprentice- 
ships are  not  requisite ;  and  following  the  trade  seven  years,  with- 
out any  effectual  prosecution  (either  as  a  master  or  a  servant) 
is  sufficient  without  an  actual  apprenticeship.'' 

Here  then  the  learned  commentator  can  only  be  taken  to  ex- 
press as  his  own  opinion,  that  there  is  some  reason  in  the  argu- 
ment of  those  who  consider  the  apprentice  laws  as  conducive 
to  industry.  And  in  this  we  are  disposed  in  a  great  measure  to 
agree  with  him  ;  still  however  we  think  that  it  is  not  by  means 
of  the  compulsory  binding  of  seven  years  that  this  object  can 
be  best  effected,  but  by  allowing  parents  to  bind  their  children 
for  any  number  of  years  they  may  think  necessary  or  convenient, 
and  subjecting  them,  when  so  bound,  as  at  present,  to  the  sum- 
mary controul  of  justices  of  the  peace.  It  is  indeed  said  that 
young  men  will  be  more  likely  to  work  with  readiness,  and  to 
acquire  habits  of  industry  and  regularity,  when  they  find  such  a 
line  of  conduct  bringing  money  into  their  own  pockets,  than 
when  they  know  that  all  their  earnings  must  go  to  their  master : 
and  this  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  true ;  still  however  expe- 
rience must,  we  think,  teach  us,  that  at  all  events  in  the  early 
years  of  apprenticeship,  the  fear  of  correction  has  more  influ- 
ence over  the  mind,  than  the  prospect  of  gain  and  reward  : 
though  an  apprentice  may  feel  disposed  to  thwart  his  master, 
when  he  is  old  and  skilful  enough  to  be  of  essential  service  to 
him,  in  order  to  get  himself  discharged,  yet  should  he  be  threat- 
ened with  a  visit  to  the  House  of  Correction,  or  some  such 
salutary  punishment,  we  do  not  doubt  this  inclination  would  be 
speedily  suppressed.  The  31st  clause  of  this  Act,  by  prohibiting 
the  exercise  of  any  trade,  unless  the  party  had  been  appi enticed 
thereto,  appears  to  confirm  an  old  law  not  then  repealed  (the 
37th  of  Edward  the  3d  ) 

"  *  That  artificers  and  handicraft  people,  shall  hold  every  one, 
to  one  mystery  only  *.' 

"  But 


*  (< 


"  The  liberal  construction  of  the  judges  on  this  point  is  well 
known ;  with  due  reference  to  them,  however,  if  they  had  not  been 
so  liberal,  but  had  constantly  enforced  the  Act,  it  would  not  have 
been  permitted  to  have  remained  to  this  day,  on  the  statute-books. 
But  if  it  be  contended,  that  a  person  ma}'  be  apprenticed  to  more 
trades  than  one,  and  therefore  have  an  equal  right  to  follow  them 
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•■  Hut  if  would  be  an  idle  waste  of  time,  to  dilate  further  on  tin's 
point.  Let  us  !u  ;ir  no  more,  however,  of  high  sounding  claims  to* 
i  '  vested  interest1  in  a  pretended  encouragement  of  trade,  which 
in  fact  wa$,  and  was  intended  to  be,  a  positive  restraint  and  prohi- 
bition. But,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  is  this  single  clause,  of  a 
hw  pai  <l  in  semi-barbarous  times,  the  only  hiw,  which  like  those 
i>.  the  Modes  and  Persians,  it  is  not  permitted  to  alter?  Is  a  law 
passed  250  years  ago,  when  the  commerce  of  London*,  which  wa» 
carried  on  by  200  citizens  only,  was  more  than  ■£  of  that  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  when  the  whole  of  the  exports  of  the  country  did 
not  exceed  2,500,0001.  and  ,°6  of  that  consisted  in  one  article 
woollen  cloth,  which  was  even  then  exported  in  an  unfinished 
jtate  J — Are  the  acts  of  a  queen,  who  had  so  little  regard  for  trade 
as  to  prohibit  the  growth  of  one  of  the  most  useful  plants,  because 
she  did  not  like  the  smell  of  it — of  a  queen  of  whom  it  is  remarked 
by  the  historian,  that  '  if  she  had  gone  on  for  a  tract  of  years,  as 
her  own  rate.  England  would  have  contained  at  present  as  little 
industry  as  .Morocco,  or  the  coast  of  Barbaryf' — are  the  Acts  of 
sueh  a  period  to  be  esteemed  inviolable,  and  unalterable  ? 

"  What,  however,  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  Act? 
The  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  shipping!  By  a  remonstrance 
from  the  Trinity-house  in  1602,  it  appears  that  the  seamen,  and 
shipping  had  decayed  one  third  in  twelve  years  !  and  the  fine  cloth 
was  in  such  little  credit,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  king  Jamest 
could  induce  his  courtiers  to  wear  it. 

'•  But  in  fact,  it  was  found  impracticable  and  impolitic  to  carry 
this  law  fully  into  effect,  and  in  the  memorable  language  of  loril 
Kenyon,  *  The  ink  with  which  it  was  written  was  scarce  dry  when 
the  inconvenience  of  it  was  felt/  and  when  the  religious  persecu- 
tions in  the  Netherlands  drove  the  manufacturers  into  this  country, 
•and  the  benefits  of  trade  v/ere  better  understood,  the  judges  endea-' 
toured  to  quibble  it  away,  and  actually  decided,  that  serving  an 
apprenticeship  to  any  one  trade,  for  seven  years,  entitled  a  man  to 
£arry  on  any  oilier  \.  In  every  age,  they  have  concurred  in  annul- 
>ng  it  as  much  as  was  in  their  power.  At  one  time,  a  master  has 
been  permitted  to  carry  on  a  trade,  for  the  future,  because  he  has 
already  violated  the  law  for  seven  years  with  impunity.  At  ano-* 
thsr,  a  journeyman  has  been  excused,  because  it  was  said,  he 
might  do  some  trifling  part  of  the  work,  and  the  act  only  imposed 
the  penalty  against  masters  for  employing  "  illegal  men,"  not  upon 
the  men  for  working ;  as  if  working  at  a  trade  was  not  exercising 
it !     Again,  it  has  been  determined,  that  the  girths  were  no  part 


all,  it  destroys  the  plea  of  the  advocates  of  the  5th  of  Elizabeth, 
that  it  requires  seven  years  apprenticeship  to  become  master  of 
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of  the  saddle,  and  that  cutting  the  hoofs  of  a  horse  was  neither  the 
business  of  a  farrier,  nor  a  smith ! 

"  Is  it  not  high  time  to  repeal  a  law  when  it  is  held  better  tb 
connive  at  its  infraction  than  to  enforce  its  observance  ? 

"  But  the  fanciful  distinctions  arising  out  of  the  law  itself,  throw 
ridicule  on  its  operation.  A  wheelwright  may  make  a  coach, 
though  a  coach-maker  may  not  make  a  wheel,  yet  he  may  employ 
a  journeyman  smith  to  make  the  iron -work  of  the  carriage,  and  a 
painter  to  decorate  the  body !  It  is  in  fact,  a  constant  source  of 
vexation  and  partial  oppression  in  its  operation. 

"  But  it  is  said  that  this  Act  was  to  insure  good  workmanship 
and  to  prevent  fraudulent  practices  in  the  manufacture  of  goods. 
Does  it  or  can  it  do  so  ?  can  any  Act  of  Parliament  prevent  a  man 
carrying  on  his  trade  in  the  manner  he  thinks  most  to  his  advan- 
tage ?  let  the  innumerable  acts  for  the  '  true  making  of  woollen 
cloth,'  and  many  other  articles,  answer  the  question.  So  impos- 
sible was  it  found  to  enforce  these  laws,  however  often  they  were 
re-enacted,  that  they  at  one  time  attempted  the  equally  inefficient 
proceeding  of  preventing  any  person  who  had  carried  on  the 
woollen  trade,  from  discontinuing  it  without  a  licence  from  the 
magistrate*.  Nay  such  was  the  meddling  folly  of  those  times, 
that  they  passed  an  act  to  compel  the  making  of  sharp-pointed 
pins  j-  !  Need  the  consequence  be  stated  ?  No  pins  were  made  ; 
and  they  were  obliged  to  repeal  the  law  the  very  next  year. 

"  Besides,  does  not  the  true  making  of  any  commodity  depend 
more  upon  the  master's  honesty  than  upon  the  workman's  ability? 

"  If  the  master  is  dishonest,  will  not  the  apprentice  be  instructed 
in  the  same  course  ?  May  he  not  teach  perfection  in  knavery,  as 
well  as  good  workmanship  ? 

"  But  it  is  said,  a  boy  must  be  taught  to  work.  True!  But 
is  it  necessary  to  give  him  a  monopoly  as  well  as  instruction  ?  If 
the  future  employment  of  an  apprentice  is  to  depend  merely  on  his 
indentures,  what  inducement  has  he  to  attain  perfection  ?  He  is 
more  ready  to  exhibit  them  than  his  dexterity  at  work.  And  so 
far  from  '  imbibing  domestic  habits,  and  being  accustomed  to  sub- 
ordination, apprentices  seem  solicitous,'  said  an  intelligent  magis- 
trate under  examination  by  a  Committee  X  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons upon  this  subject,  '  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  earn  work- 
men's wages,  to  render  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  masters,  aiod 
to  make  it  not  worth  while  to  keep  them,  but  to  let  them  go.' 
i  Every  man's  experience  confirms  this  truth."     P.  10. 

-'-  f* 

This  may  be  true  enough,  and  is  probably  experienced  by  all 

masters,  and  very  naturally  so  ;  as  the  period,  for   which  the 
apprentice  has    been  bound   by  his  indentures,   approaches  to- 
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Mauls  its  close,  and  in   proportion  to   the  use  he  has  made  of, 
and  the  skill  he  has  acquired  by  the   instructions  he  has  been 
continually  receiving  under  them,  so  will  his  eagerness   to   turn 
that  skill  to  his  own  advantage  and  emolument  increase,  and  he 
will  become  impatient  under  the  restraint  imposed  upon  him, 
and  the  consciousness  of  exerting  himself  for  another  man's  be- 
nefit.    These  feelings  must  necessarily  give  him  an  air  of  dis- 
content, and  apparent  disregard  for  his  master's  interests  ;  and 
in  truth  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that,  if  the  laws  were  not 
vi  tv  strict  in  respect  to  the  obedience  of  apprentices  to  their 
masters,  young  men  would  leave  their  teachers  as  soon  as  they 
found  themselves  well  instructed  in  their  business,  without  at  all 
considering  that  they  owe  them  a  large  debt  for  the  time  during 
which  these  instructions  have  been  given,  and   in  which   the 
apprentice,  instead  of  being  profitable,  has  rather  been  a  bur- 
then to  his  master.     Is  no  return  to  be  made  by  a  man  when 
he  becomes  an  adept  in  his  art,  for  the  maintenance  and  in- 
struction he  received  whilst  ignorant  and  unprofitable  ?    Or  is  it 
supposed  that  masters  will  be  at  the  expence  of  educating  boys 
upon  the  chance  of  being  afterwards  repaid  by  their  work  out  of 
mere  gratitude  ?     We  fear  that  the  principle  of  gratitude  will  not 
be  found  so  strong,  and  that  the  skill  thus  communicated  by  the 
master  would  be  more  probably  turned  towards  endeavours  to 
supplant  him  in  his  trade,  than  towards  paying  him  that  just 
debt,  which-  is  evidently  due  to  him  from  his  apprentice.     If  this 
view  of  the  subject  be  right,  it  is  clear  that  without  some  obli- 
gation to  after  service,  without  some  protection  from  ingratitude 
and  desertion,  masters  would  hardly  be  induced  to  teach  boys 
the  practice  of  their  different  trades.     How  then  are  they  to   be 
taught  I     It  is  answered  in  this  pamphlet  thus. 

"  On  the  other  band,  is  it  not  frequently  found  that  the  most 
ingenious  workmen  have  never  been  apprenticed  at  all  ? 

"  In  this  case,  the  workman  depends  entirely  upon  dexterity, 
not  upon  indentures  ;  he  is  strongly  actuated  by  the  wages  he  re- 
ceives, by  the  increase  he  hopes  to  obtain,  and  by  partiality  for 
his  employment.  His  whole  mind  is  bent  on  success.  Need  we 
call  to  mind  the  names  of  Arkwright,  of  Harrison,  or  of  Arnold  ? 
of  Brindley,  of  Smeaton,  or  of  Rennie  i  of  Fergusson,  or  of  Hun- 
ter? of  Watt,  of  Bramah,  or  of  Brunei  ?  Which  of  them  ^.vere  ap- 
prenticed to  the  artstfifcy  have  rendered  illustrious  ?  What  would  I 
not  the  country  have  lost  if  this  system  of  exclusion  had  been  ex- 
tended to  them  ?  What  if  the  restraints  of  this  act  had  been  here- 
tofore extended  to  new  manufactures  ?  How  could  they  have  been) 
carried  on,  or  even  introduced,  if  the  artists  must  have  been  ap- 
prenticed according  to  this  law  ?  If  this  had  been  the  case  ourj 
manufactures  would  not  have  soared  beyond  those  of  Poland  and 
Russia.     We  have,  indeed,  just  attained  the  art  of  casting  the  mi-| 
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cutest  articles  in  iron,  and  rendering  them  equally  tenacious,  mal- 
leable, and  brilliant,  as  the  finest  ever  passed  under  the  hammer. 
Is  genius  therefore  at  its  height  ?  Who  can  say  that  the  human 
intellect  may  not  restore  to  us  the  malleable  glass,  or  perpetual 
lamp  of  antiquity  ?  Are  we,  in  the  wantonness  of  pride  apd  self- 
sufficiency,  impiously  to  shut  the  door  against  the  almighty  power 
of  mind?"     P.  14. 

After  objecting  to  the  absurd  and  almost  profane  expres- 
sion of  "  the  almighty  power  of  mind,"  we  must  observe,  that 
this  reasoning  will  apply  only  to  the  inventions  of  men  of  superior 
intellect,  by  which  our  manufactures  have  been  so  much  improved : 
but  it  does  not  at  all  touch  the  argument  respecting  the  ordinary 
education  of  the  lower  order  of  artificers ;  they  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  self-taught,  and  therefore,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  we 
cannot  but  consider  the  putting  out  boys  as  apprentices,  and 
subjecting  them  to  the  summary  control  of  the  magistrates,  a'g 
a  very  useful  measure.  It  should  be  observed  by  the  way,  that 
this  controul  extends  only  to  those  apprentices,  the  premium 
given  with  whom  does  not  exceed  101. ;  and  very  properly  so, 
since  in  cases  where  a  larger  premium  is  given,  the  parties  are 
Usually  in  such  a  situation  of  life,  that  either  upon  the  infraction 
of  any  covenant  in  the  indenture,  might  recover  a  compensation 
from  the  other,  in  the  shape  of  damages,  by  an  action  at  law  : 
whereas  apprentices  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  101  for  a  pre- 
mium, are  probably  too  poor  either  to  prosecute  an  action  when 
ill  treated,  or  to  defend  it  when  accused,  and  therefore  stand  in 
need  of  some  such  legislative  provision,  which  may  give  them 
redress,  or  enable  them  to  defend  themselves  at  little  expence. 
Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  morals  of  youths  engaged  in  trade 
are  much  more  consulted,  that  sober  and  industrious  habits  are 
more  likely  to  be  imbibed,  and  religious  duties  and  feelings  to 
be  inculcated  under  the  roof  of  the  master  of  a  family,  who  is 
interested  deeply  in  the  order  and  good  government  of  the  com- 
munity, than  in  the  lodgings  of  young  men  early  their  own  mas- 
ters ?  Is  it  by  the  absence  of  restraint  and  subordination,  is  it 
by  leaving  to  boys  the  option  of  working  or  not,  as  may  suit 
their  fancy,  and  of  spending  their  earnings  in  what  way  they  will, 
that  they  are  likely  to  be  brought  up  Christians  and  good  citi- 
zens ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  almost  self-evident  that  such 
a  system,  it  pursued,  would  lead  them  to  the  indulgence  of  all 
kinds  of  vicious  and  pernicious  habits,  and  make  then  despisers 
and  infringers  of  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man?  If  there  are 
many  dissolute  and  worthless  persons  among  the  body  of  ap- 
prentices, watched  as  they  now  are  by  their  masters,  and  con- 
trouled  by  the  penalties  of  the  law,  what  must  we  not  suppose 
would  be  the  effect  produced  upon  society,  if  thev  were  amena- 
ble 
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ble  to  do  one  for  irregularity  and  misconduct,  for  those  munber- 
lea  vicea  n  I  <  rrors  winch  the  laws  in  general  a\e  not  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  reach  and  punish  ? 

il  il  l.\  no  nit  aiis  follows  from  what  we  have  said,  that  we 
arc  advocates  for  the  continuance  of  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth, 
upon  tin  Statute- book j  or  that  we  think  the  restrictions  prohi- 
biting the  exercise  of  any  trade,  by  those  who  have  not  been  re- 
gular!) apprenticed  to  it,  advantageous. 

11  It  must  never  he  forgotton  that  this  exclusive  privilege,  as  ij; 
is  erroneously  called,  is  an  exclusion  which  operates  against  ap- 
prentices,  as  well  as  in  favor  of  them.  However  ill  the  practice 
of  a  trade  may  agree  with  the  health,  the  abilit}-,  or  the  inclination 
of  on  apprentice;  whether  his  mind  is  directed  to  prefer  the  study 
of  another,  by  a  riper  understanding,  which  would  render  him 
more  competent  to  excel  in  it ;  or  whether,  by  the  loss  of  a  limb, 
he  is  diaabled  from  pursuing  the  first  to  which  he  is  placed;  by 
that  and  that  alone  he  must  abide  :  he  is,  in  the  one  case,  as  irre- 
trievably nxe3  in  that  trade,  as  if  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  Castes 
of  India;  in  the  other  he  has  no  alternative  ;  he  must  starve  !  If 
the  caprice  of  Fashion  should  destroy  his  trade,  with  the  greatest 
talent,  the  most  ingenious  mind,  and  the  most  anxious  desire  for 
employmeitf,  still  he  must  starve!!!  So  must  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  !  In  England  or  Wales,  parts  of  the  same  united  kingdom, 
they  must  not  be  employed,  for  they  have  not  served  *  according 
to  this  act.'     They  also  must  starve  ! ! ! 

"  When  the  5th  of  Elizabeth  was  passed,  our  manufactures  were 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  supply  of  the  home  market ;  a 
branch  of  commerce  which  is,  in  a  great  degree,  except  from  those 
sudden  shocks  and  vicissitudes  to  which  a  foreign  trade  is  liable, 
from  the  operation  not  merely  of  commercial  but  political  causes ; 
shocks,  whereby  great  numbers  of  workmen,  being  at  once  thrown 
out  of  their  old  employment,  are  driven  to  seek  some  new,  perhaps, 
some  kindred  occupation,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  lamilies. 
A  rigid  enforcement  of  the  Apprentice  Laws  would  obviously  pre- 
clude any  occasional  transfer  of  this  sort,  and  the  benefit  to  fc>a 
derived  from  it*."     Pi  14-. 

"  Again  it  is  urged,  that  if  the  restraints  of  this  statute  are  taken 
off,  there  will  remain  no  motive  for  parents  to  place  their  children 
as  apprentices.  The  legislature  of  that  day  did  not  attempt  to 
legislate  for  posterity.  It  did  not  foresee — it  could  not  foresee  the 
period  when  the  commerce  of  England  should  extend  to  the  re- 
motest regions  of  the  earth;  much  less  could  it  foresee  that  its 
rank  and  importance  among  nations  was  upheld  and  maintained  by 
that  commerce  alone.  Fortunately,  the  operation  of  the  act  was 
restrained  to  the  '  crafts  and  mysteries'  then  in  being.     '  The  arts 
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*"  Report  of  committee  on  woollen  manufacture,  1806." 
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and  manufactures3  afterwards  introduced  were  free;  and  they  have 
Sosurished  accordingly.  Is  there  any  dearth  of  apprentices  jn  those 
trades  which  are  not  under  the  control  of  this  statute;  The  coach* 
makers  ?  the  paper-stainers  ?  the  tin-plate-workers  ?  the  watch- 
makers ?  the  mathematical  and  optical  instrument  makers  ?  and  A 
hundred  others,  totally  unknown  to  our  ancestors?  Are  they  not 
as  eagerly  sought  after  by  parents  ? 

"  The  motive  in  the  parent  may  in  some  cases  be  the  shorter 
term  of  apprenticeship,  which  gives  him  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue his  child  a  year  or  two  longer  at  school,  and  put  him  out  for 
the  last  five  years  of  his  minority  only.  But  has  he  no  motive  in. 
the  protection  of  his  child  for  the  term  ?  None  in  that  compul- 
sory subordination,  by  which,  he  is  inured  to  habits  of  industry, 
which  cannot  be  attained  under  a  parent's  roof,  amidst  the  famir 
liarity  of  relations;'  None  in  the  instruction  he  receives,  and  iit 
the  practical  dexterity  he  acquires,  by  which  he  is  enabled  tj 
exercise  his  art  for  his  own  benefit,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  a 
man  ? 

"  Is  there  greater  danger  of  bad  workmanship  from  the  industry 
and  genius  of  self-taught  men,  than  from  untaught  soldiers  and 
sailors,  or  }roung  men  during  the  early  part  of  their  apprentices- 
ship  ?  Has  the  woollen  manufacture  degenerated,  in  which,  Chough 
the  law  required  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship,  it  is  admitted  oh 
all  hands,  that,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  an  appren- 
tice was  scarcely  to  be  found  j1  Nay,  the  very  existence  of  this 
'  invaluable'  act,  was  totally  unknown  to  the  manufacturers,  who, 
the  moment  they  discovered  it,  procured  its  repeal  as  to  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  were  restored  to  their  right  to  carry  on  any  other 
manufacture  whatever,  without  being  apprenticed  to  it.  And  the 
same  privilege,  if  indeed  the  restoration  of  '  common  right,'  as 
Lord  Mansfield  called  it,  is  to  be  called  a  privilege,  has  been  given 
to  hawkers  and  pedlars,  and  all  persons  whom  they  employ,  not 
merely  to  carry  on  any  trade,  but  actually  to  ivork  at.  any  manufac- 
ture without  being  apprenticed  to  it ;  or  even  to  hawking  and  ped- 
h'ng  !  So  little  does  the  enlightened  legislature  of  the  present  day 
think  it  necessary  to  interfere,  for  the  gratuitous  purpose  of  com- 
pelling men  to  attend  to  their  own  interest. 

"  Besides,  are  those  trades  which  are  not  '  restricted,'  or  in  the 
phrase  of  some,  not  'protected,'  less  prosperous  than  those  which 
are  ?  They  are,  in  truth,  more  flourishing,  and  have  made  greater 
improvement.  The  cotton  manufacture,  for  instance,  has  even  set 
the  example  of  every  improvement  which  has  at  last,  reluctantly, 
been  admitted  into  the  woollen ;  though  the  latter  was  compara? 
tively  flourishing  three  centuries  before  the  former  was  known  ! 
Neither  are  the  improvements  in  sadlery  to  be  compared  with 
those  in  watch-making.  Numerous,  scientific,  and  valuable  as 
these  last  have  been,  scarce  one  of  them  has  been  made  by  regular 
apprentices  to  the  art.  But  it  is  mere  pretence,  and  those  who 
jjrge  it  know  it  to  be  so.  Every  art  which  requires  an  apprentice- 
ship 
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f.hip  for  6evcn  years,  to  enable  a  man  to  practise  it  with  success, 
must  and  will  have  that  time  bestowed  upon  it,  whether  impelled 
to  it  by  law  or  interest. 

M  Yet  it  is  asserted,  that  '  the  manufactures  of  this  country  have 
degenerated  from  their  former  excellence  1'  How?  where?  when? 
ami  by  whom  has  this  notable  discovery  been  made  ?  Is  this  dege- 
neracy to  be  found  in  any  of  the  shops  of  London  ?  of  Birming- 
ham \  of  Sheffield  ?  of  Manchester  ?  of  Paisley  ?  of  Leeds  ?  of 
Nottingham?  or  of  Glasgow  ?  No:  the  committee,  in  that  mas- 
terly report  which  cannot  be  too  often  referred  to,  nor  too  widely 
circulated,  state  that  *  the  rapid  and  prodigious  increase  of  late 
years,  in  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  this  country,  is  uni- 
versally known,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  that  increase  on  our  reve- 
nue and  national  strength  ;  and  in  considering  the  immediate  causes 
of  that  augmentation  it  will  appear,  that  under  the  favor  of  Provi- 
dence, it  18  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  general  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  industry  among  a  free  and  enlightened  people  left  to  the 
unrestrained  exercise  of  their  talents  in  the  employment  of  a  vast 
capital ;  pushing  to  the  utmost  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  ; 
calling  in  all  the  resources  of  scientific  research  and  mechanical 
ingenuity,  and  finally  availing  themselves  of  all  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  visiting  foreign  countries,  not  only  for  forming  new 
and  confirming  old  commercial  connexions,  but  for  obtaining  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  wants,  the  taste,  the  habits,  the  disco- 
veries and  improvements,  the  productions  and  fabrics  of  other  civi- 
lized nations,  and  by  thus  bringing  home  facts  and  suggestions  per- 
fecting our  existing  manufactures,  and  adding  new  ones  to  our 
domestic  stock,  opening  at  the  same  time  new  markets  for  the  pro- 
duction of  our  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry,  and  quali- 
fying ourselves  for  supplying  them.  It  is  by  these  means  alone,* 
continue  the  committee,  '  and  above  all  by  the  effect  of  machinery, 
in  improving  the  quality  and  cheapening  the  fabrication  of  our  vari- 
ous articles  of  export,  that  with  a  continually  accumulating  weight 
of  taxes,  and  with  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  gradu- 
ally increasing  in  price,  the  effects  of  which  on  the  wages  of  labor 
could  not  but  be  very  considerable,  our  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures have  been  also  increasing  in  such  a  degree  as  to  surpass  the 
most  sanguine  calculations  of  the  ablest  political  writers,  who  had 
speculated  on  the  improvements  of  a  future  age.' 

"  Jt  is,  indeed,  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  high  degree  of  per- 
fection and  comparative  cheapness  which  they  have  attained,  has 
superseded  the  necessity  of  importation,  and  created  a  demand  for 
them  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

"  '  But  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  that  important,  considera- 
tion that  we  are,  at  this  day,  surrounded  by  powerful  and  civilized 
nations,  who  are  intent  on  cultivating  their  manufacture  and  com- 
merce ;  and  who  are  the  more  eager  to  become  our  competitors  in 
trade,  from  having  \vitnessed  the  astonishing  effects  of  our  commer- 
cial prosperity.'"     P„  16. 

The 
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The  extracts  which  we  have  given,  are,  we  think,  quite  suffi- 
cient to  show,  that  those  trades  to  which  the  statute  of  Eliza- 
beth does  not  apply,  have  at  least  not  been  injured  by  being  kept 
without  the  sphere  of  its  operation.  The  author  of  this  tract 
however  goes  further ;  he  contends,  that  those  trades  which  are 
affected  by  it,  have  flourished  in  spite,  not  in  consequence  of  it; 
that  its  effects  have  been,  and  still  are,  most  injurious  in  faci- 
litating the  combinations  of  journeymen  ;  and  of  course,  that  if 
it  should  be  extended  to  other  trades,  the  mischief  would  be 
almost  incalculable. 

"  The  mischief,  however,  the  manufacturers  feel  they  have  most 
reason  to  dread,  from  the  extension  or  continuance  of  this  act,  is 
one  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  our  prosperity.  It  is  that  which 
arises  from  the  pretensions  it  countenances,  and  the  colour  it  gives 
to  the  combination  of  workmen  for  the  raising  of  wages,  and  the 
prevention  of  improvements.  Under  the  influence  of  the  pre- 
tended privileges  given  by  this  act,  a  master  is  not  permitted  to 
hire  his  own  workman.  No  :  the  *  Shop  Committee'  must  be  ap- 
plied to.  They  must  be  assured  that  all  is  right — that  the  work- 
man has,  as  they  pretend,  been  '  legally  apprenticed;'  that  is,  in 
fact,  that  he  belongs  to  '  the  club.'  For  they  make  no  distinction 
if  he  leagues  with  them.  They  choose  too  what  articles  shall  be 
made,  and  impose  large  fines  on  whoever  disobeys  their  laws. 
They  fine  men  also,  that  work  for  masters  who  conduct  their  bu- 
siness in  a  manner  not  approved  by  them.  Aye,  and  they  compel 
payment  too,  by  outlawry  and  proscription  !  Neither  will  they 
make  a  new  article,  till  '  their  committee'  has  decreed  the  price; 
and  no  member  of  the  club  dare  execute  it  for  less.  If  the  mas- 
ter resists  the  decree,  however  extravagant  he  may  know  it  to  be, 
and  obtains  assistance  from  any  well-disposed  journeymen,  the  rest 
instantly  quit  his  shop ;  and,  until  they  are  able  to  obtain  admis- 
sion to  another,  are  supported  from  '  the  fund.'  In  the  mean  time 
a  mark  is  set  upon  the  men.  None  will  hereafter  work  in  the  same 
shop  with  them,  until  their  peace  is  made  by  '  a  fine.'  Rut  if  any 
of  them  should  not  have  been  apprenticed,  then  is  the  whole  attil- 
lery  of  the  law  brought  out.  The  .lawyer  takes  command,  and 
whatever  is  the  result  of  the  action,  the  expences  are  defrayed  by 
1  the  fund.'  The  lawyer  is  secure,  and  what  does  he  care  for  the 
trade  of  the  country  ? 

"  If  a  workman  by  the  piece  is  desired  by  his  master  to  make 
an  article  differently  from  what  he  has  been  accustomed,  he  will 
condescend,  indeed,  if  its  advantages  are  so  self-evident  that  he 
can  hit  upon  no  evasion,  to  comply ;  but  he  will  charge  a  much 
larger  price  for  the  work,  though  it  should  not  have  taken  more  than 
half  the  time;  and  this  must  be  paid,  or  the  master  may  work  by 
himself.  Is  this  a  state  of  trade  under  which  we  can  hope  to  be 
enabled  to  continue  the  advantages  we  have  got  i 

"  «  There  are,'  says  an  intelligent  manufacturer,  c  manufacto- 
ries 
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pies  on  the  continent  that  cannot  vie  with  us.  If  wc  lose  our  ad- 
vantages we  ■ball  not  ha  able  to  vie  with  them.  We  must  go  on 
with  our  Improvements*' 

'■  Are  the  prist,  ra  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  journeymen,  and  be- 
sides, to  Bee  their  best  hopes  destroyed  by  increasing  the  price  of 
their  goods  so  As  to  prohibit  their  consumption  j  The  least  at- 
|  at  improvement  or  economy,  by  which  this  mischief  is  to  be 

avoided,  is  the  signal  of  rebellion.  Nay  to  such  a  pitch  has  it 
bi  n  carri  !  of  late  in  some  workshops,  that,  a  labourer  is  not  suf- 
d  to  turn  a  grindstone  !  No;  a  '  regular,'  a  *  legal'  workman, 
at  two  guineas  B  week,  is  the  only  person  permitted  to  turn  a  stone 
to  sharpen  a  chissel ;  or  lend  a  hand  to  load  a  cart ! !  ! 

"  But  we  are  referred  to  the  combination  act  as  a  remedy  for 
these  mischiefs.  Setting  aside  the  difficulty  of  producing  legal 
proofs  ; — the  anxieties  and  heart-burnings  engendered  by  contests 
b  tween  masters  and  men — the  stoppage  of  manufactories,  and  the 
consequent  loss  to  the  community  ;  it  is  a  fact  confirmed  by  long 
and  varied  experience,  that  all  laws  which  have  hitherto  been 
framed  to  repress  those  evils,  have,  by  a  system  of  artful  and  per- 
severing association  on  the  part  of  the  journeymen,  been  rendered 
insufficient  and  nugatory. 

"  if  it  be  asked,  how  it  has  happened  that  trade  has  flourished 
so  greatly  under  the  restraints  of  Elizabeth,  it  may  be  answered, 
that  it  has  flourished  in  spile  of  those  restraints.  That  the  greater 
part  of  our  manufactures,  both  in  number  and  importance,  are  not 
uncjer  the  controul  of  that  act,  and  that  with  respect  to  those  that 
are  within  its  pale,  it  had  become  nearly  a  dead  letter.  That  it 
had  lain  dormant  so  long,  that  in  the  boasted  staple  of  the  country 
which  had  flourished  a  century  before  the  act  was  passed,  it  was 
utterly  unknown  until  within  these  ten  years."     P.  21, 

Upon  the  whole  then  we  recommend  this  pamphlet  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers,  as  a  plain  statement  of  the  evils  result. 
jng  from  that  part  of  the  Apprentice  Laws  proposed  to  be  re- 
pealed. It  will  be  seen  that  its  object  is  only  the  repeal  of  the 
restrictions  contained  in  the  oth  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  4  ;  not  that 
of  subsequent  statutes  relative  to  the  controul  to  be  exercised 
over  apprentices.  The  author  is  by  no  means  averse  to  the 
system  of  putting  out  apprentices;  for  he  says, 

Jf  With  respect  to  the  propriety  ©f  the  institution  of  apprentice- 
3hip,  in  order  to  protect  yopth  during  the  period  of  minority,  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion."     P.  16. 

But  on  this  head  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  enlarge,  as  hist 
arguments  against  the  compulsory  and  restrictive  clauses  of  the 
Act  could  neither  be  strengthened  nor  weakened  thereby. 
Much  benefit,  we  do  not  doubt,  results  to  the  community  from 
the  discipline  and  instruction  which  apprentices  meet  with  under 
the  roofs  of  their  masters:  but  we  think,  with  the  writer  of  this 

pamphlet 
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pamphlet,  that  the  taking  advantage  of  this  practice  of  appren- 
ticing or  not,  should  be  left  to  the  option  of  parents ;  and 
that  the  length  or'  lime  for  which  youths  are  bound,  should  be 
matter  of  arrangement  between  their  parents  and  intended  mas- 
ters. If,  as  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  boys  cannot  otherwise 
be  so  well  taught,  those  who  have  been  bound  will  have  a  man- 
ifest advantage  ovejr  those  who  have  not,  and  the  practice  will 
still  be  general :  we  shall  reap  all  the  advantages  of  it ;  whilst, 
the  evils  incident  to  the  system,  as  it  has  hitherto,  and  parti- 
cularly of  late,  been  pursued;  and  r.s  it  is  now  attempted  to  be 
extended  and  enforced,  will  be  entirely  avoided  by  the  repeal  of 
the  restraining  part  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth. 


Art.    II[.     An  Inquiry  concerning   the  Rise  and  Progress, 
the  Redemption  and  present  State,  and.  the  Management  <f 
the  National  Debt  of  Great  Britain.     Jit/  Mohert  iJami/fo.':9 
L.L.D.  Flt.S.E.  Professor  of  ffdtumi  Philosophy- in  the 
Marisehqt  College  and  University  of  Aberdeen,     fcivo.     8s. 

THE  Author  begins  his  inquiry  with  a  number  of" self-evident 
propositions  ;  such  as,  "  the  annual  income  of  a  nation  consists 
of  the  united  produce  of  its  agriculture,  manufactures  and  com* 
merce  ;" — "'  The  national  income  appropriated  to  public  pur- 
poses, and  the  amount  of  taxation  are  limited  ;'' — "  in  peace  we 
should  have  an  overplus  revenue  to  discharge  debts  contracted! 
in  former  wars,  and  a  source  for  the  expences  of  future  ones  ;"* 
— "  By  the  excess  of  revenue  above  expenditure,  a  sinking  fund 
may  be  formed  for  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt ;"  ike.  &c* 
The  Enquiry  proceeds  to  detail  the  principles  of  finance,  history 
of  public  debts,  and  the  various  schemes  to  pay  them  off.  W  ilii 
that  part  which  simply  states  matters  of  fact,  we  have  nothing-^ 
do  ;  so  far  the  work  may  have  its  use  in  giving  general  informa- 
tion;  we  are  principally  interested  in  that  which  treats  on  the 
means  of  redeeming  the  debt.  When  a  nation  has  to  raise  a 
sum  of  money,  there  must  be  a  plan  to  pay  it  off,  or  in  the  C0ur£§ 
of  time  there  must  necessarily  be  a  national  bankruptcy ;  and' 
however  hard  it  may  press  upon  the  nation  to  redeem  the  debfj, 
it  is  a  less  evil  than  a  loss  of  the  whole.  The  only  consideration 
therefore,  is,  in  what  manner  the  redemption  can  be  best  accom- 
plished. When  a  loan  is  made,  taxes  are  raised  to  pay  the  in- 
terest. If  nothing  more  were  done,  both  debt  and  taxes  must 
accumulate,  and  a  bankruptcy  must  ensue.  Some  provision 
must  therefore  be  made  to  reduce  the  debt ;  something  must  be 
taken  irom  the  public  for  that  purpose.     More  monev  therefoie 

*  IllU^t 
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must  be  borrowed  than  is  necessary  for  the  expences  of  the 
yeaij  and  the  overplus  must  go  to  pay  off  the  debt.  The  ques- 
tion therefore  is,  how  are  we  to  make  the  most  advantage  of  thus, 
overplus  (L).  The  utmost  advantage  which  can  be  made  of 
money,  is  bv  putting  it  out  at  compound  interest,  as  it  is  then 
constant!)  operating  towards  an  increase,  and  an  increase  out  of 
all  proportion  compared  with  the  increase  from  simple  interest. 
Compound  interest  therefore  must  be  resorted  to:  Mr.  Pitt's 
plan  of  a  sinking  fund  is  established  on  the  principle  here  stated. 
Every  lean  is  tor  more  than  the  service  required  for  the  year; 
an  hundredth  part  is  taken  from  it  for  a  sinking  fund,  and  the 
Other  part  leaves  a  sum  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  year. 
Taxes  are  raised  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  whole,  and  the  part 
taken  from  the  loan  for  the  sinking  fund  is  put  out  at  compound 
interest  to  redeem  the  national  debt.  Taking  money  at  5  per 
cent,  in  t  years,  the  amount  of  this  sinking  fund  will  be 
I,  X  J,oiY  j  and  this  is  the  greatest  possible  increase  that  can 
be  made  of  L  on  certain  grounds.  If  the  public  debt  therefore 
can  be  redeemed  it  must  be  upon  this  principle.  Now  the 
public  make  a  small  contribution,  that  the  nation  may  afterwards 
reap  a  great  benefit.  Dr.  H.  talks  of  the  great  difficulties  of 
raising  taxes ;  there  may  be  great  difficulties,  but  that  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose ;  loans  must  be  raised  and  taxes  must  be  paid, 
or  we  must  give  up  ourselves  to  the  will  of  our  enemies.  The 
sum  L  x  1/JOV  will  after  a  certain  time  return  back  to  the 
public  and  relieve  it  from  the  debt,  and  of  course  from  the  taxes 
attached  to  it.  The  author  allows  the  superior  increase  of  money 
put  out  at  compound  interest,  and  yet  argues  against  the  appli- 
cation in  practice.     He  grants  that 

"  The  smallest  sum  put  out  at  compound  interest  will  increase 
to  an  indefinite  magnitude  ;  but  this  is  limited  by  the  demand 
from  borrowers,  or  in  the  impossibility  of  investing  it  in  productive 

capital." 

This  is  a  confession  that  so  long  as  borrowers  are  to  be  found, 
or  you  can  invest  it  in  productive  capital,  the  system  is  efficacious. 
Till  such  a  time  therefore  conies,  the  utility  of  the  sinking  fund 
is  acknowledged.  The  argument  therefore  does  not  now  apply, 
and  hence  the  system  may  be  allowed  to  go  on.  "  Sufficient 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."     Farther,  the  Dr.  informs  us, 

"  That  the  ithole  capital,  at  present  invested  in  the  funds,  may 
be  beneficially  employed  in  agriculture,  manufacture  and  com- 
merce, and  thereby  prove  a  source  of  increasing  wealth  to  this 
country." 

Does  not  this  at  once  remove  the  difficulty  complained  of? 

"  At 
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"  At  the  termination  of  a  war,'*  says  the  Dr.  "  the  nation 
remains  charged  with  a  certain  debt,  and  it  possesses,  or  ought  to 
possess,  a  certain  surplus  revenue  to  discharge  the  public  debt ; 
&nd  this  operates  by  compound  interest." 

Now  if  a  surplus  of  revenue  in  time  of  peace  will  operate  to 
redeem  the  national  debt,  the  sum  set  apart  for  a  sinking  fund 
during  the  war,  must  operate  equally  in  time  of  war.  War  has 
no  effect  upon  the  operation  of  a  sum  put  out  at  compound 
interest,  except  to  make  it  operate  more  effectually  by  the  de- 
pression of  the  funds.  In  fact,  this  surplus  at  the  end  of  a  war, 
must  have  arisen  from  the  sum  raised  during  the  war  having 
exceeded  the  expenditure  ;  and  this  is  what  is  done  to  constitute 
the  sinking  fund.  Thus  what  the  Dr.  confesses  to  be  a  means 
of  redeeming  the  public  debt,  is  the  very  principle  of  the  sinking 
fund,  to  which  he  objects.  Me  talks  about  the  great  increase  of 
taxes  on  the  loans,  and  their  amount;  but  he  should  consider 
that  these  would  equally  exist,  whether  we  had  any  sinking  fund 
or  not ;  these  are  necessary  burdens  on  the  public  ;  and  it  is  to 
the  sinking  fund  we  must  look  for  redemption.  Dr.  H.  does 
not  make  a  proper  distinction  between  the  loan,  and  the  taxes, 
but  reasons  on  the  magnitude  of  the  whole  as  if  thev  were  of  the 
same  efficacy  ;  whereas,  when  the  debt  is  discharged,  the  interest 
ceases. 

"  When,"  says  the  author,    "  Dr.  Price  affirms  that  a  debt  of 
258  millions  might  be  discharged  in  86  years,  he  overlooks  the 
taxes  imposed  for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  a  great  part  of  which 
might  have  been  spared  if  the  annual  sum  had  not  been  separated 
from  the  public  revenue  ?" 

Does  Dr.  H.  here  mean  to  imply  that  simple  interest  will  do 
as  much  as  compound  ?  there  seems  to  be  something  obscure 
to  cover  an  argument  which  he  cannot  answer.  Dr.  Price  only 
states  that  such  a  debt  will  be  discharged  in  such  a  time,  and 
that  is  true;  and  when  the  debt  is  redeemed,  the  taxes  are  done 
away.  The  public  must  undoubtedly  feel  a  burden  before  the 
sinking  fund  is  applied  to  relieve  it ;  but  can  that  be  reckoned 
any  argument  against  the  sinking  fund  ?  Theory  tells  us  what  a 
sinking  fund  will  do ;  we  want,  not  timef  to  convince  us  of  its 
power ;  but  we  must  give  it  time  to  produce  its  effects. 
We  must  not  consider  the  evil  by  itself  as  existing  before  the 
remedy  is  applied,  but  should  look  forward  to  the  relief.  War 
undoubtedly  brings  evils  with  it  in  the  burdens  laid  on  the  public, 
but  we  have  a  remedy  which  it  is  prudent  not  to  apply  till  a 
certain  time, 
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'■  Ik  the  year  1786,"  says  Dr.  II.  u  our  funded  debt  was  -2.5S 
minions,  we  have  paid  off  this  (yet  the  sinking  fund  has  cloud 
ttothing)  but  contracted  ;i  new  uYbt  of  of  574  millions." 

1  ><>(■»•  not  this  amount  to  the  same  as  if  we  had  paid  no  debt 
nt  all,  but  contracted  an  additional  debt  of  83$  millions.  Is 
there  no  difference  b<  tween  our  being  at  this  time  574  or  81'2 
millions  in  debt?    Dr.  li.  affirms,  that 

«f  No  plan  whatever  has  any  intrinsic  power  to  aid  the  discharge 

0f  our  national  burdens."     But  soon  alter  add?,  *'  wheri  a  minister 

dishes  a  sinking  land,  lu's  plan  does  no  more  tlian  inform  the 

lie,  that  if  posterity  be  able  and  willing  to  raise  such  sums,  by 

extended  taxation,   at   certain  periods  winch  his  plan  points  out, 

as  will  make  up  for  our  deficiencies,  with  interest,  and  furnish  be* 

what  is  wanted  for  the  exigencies  and  contests  of  their  own 

lime,  the  public  debts  which  he  contracts  will  then  be  discharged.'' 

Here  the  Dr.  should  have  ascertained  how  long  it  may  be 
h<  fare  the  nation  can  no  longer  bear  the  burdens  above  stated  ; 
till  this  i-.;  done,  be  can  draw  no  conclusion  against  the  present 
system  of  redemption  ;  his  own  assertion  shows  the  sinking  fund 
may  redeem  the  debt.  Sometfeing  the  sinking  fund  must  do  J 
a  gnat  deal  it  has  done.  The  Dr.  judges  of  the  effect  from 
the  time  of  war,  without  considering  what  it  may  do  in  time  of 
War  and  peace  together,  thus  depriving  the  sinking  fund  of  its 
great  support.  We  do  not  see,  independent  of  this  consideration, 
how  the  calculations  winch  Dr.  11.  has  made,  are  at  all  in  point, 
against  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund  as  established  by  Mr. 
Pitt.     He  says, 

u  Paradoxical  effects  are  ascribed  to  the  increase  of  money  at) 
compound  interest.  One  penny  put  out  at  the  Christrian  era,  at 
.5  per  cent,  compound  interest,  would,  before  this  time,  have  in- 
creased to  a  greater  sum  than  could  be  contained  in  five  hundred 
Bullions  of  earths,  all  oi"  solid  gold." 

We  here  see  nothing  of  Paradox  ;  it  is  a  truth,  and  a  strong 
confirmation  of  the  principle  of  the  sinking  fund  in  overcoming 
any  ex  pence  which  can  be  opposed  to  it. 

The  sinking  fund  must  also  be  taken  in  all  its  bearings.  The 
Dr.  says, 

"  In  regard  to  increase  of  taxes,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the- 
linking  fund  has  a  real  effect  in  calling  forth  exertions,  whichj 
although  they  might  have  been  made  as  well  and  as  effectually, 
ivcidd  not  have  hcen  made,  unless  to  follow  out  the  line  which  that 
system  required." 

Here  is  an  important  point  gained  by  the  sinking  fund  ;  if  it 
make  people  more  industrious,  it  enables  them  better  to  bear 

the 
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the  burdens  which  are  necessarily  laid  on  them.  And  further, 
has  not  the  sinking  fund  tended  very  powerfully  to  keep  up  the 
stocks  and  thereby  to  diminish  loans,  and  consequently  keep 
down  the  national  debt  ?  ought  not  these  circumstances  to  be 
considered  in  making  a  fair  estimation  of  the  sinking;  fund  I  and 
important  considerations  they  are. 

For  the  security  of  the  nation  in  time  of  war  ;    money  must 
be  borrowed,  and  taxes  must  be  raised  to  pay  the  interest.     The 
whole  effect  of  these  must  be  counteracted  by  every  plan  which 
may  be  devised  for  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt ;    and 
whatever  affects  all  plans  equally,  may  be  neglected  in  making 
a  comparison  between  them.     This  the  Dr.  seems  to  have  over- 
looked.    He  owns  what  the  sinking  fund  will  do  in  its  operations 
above  all  other  plan?,  and  therefore  is  bound,  on  his  own  prin- 
ciples, to  receive  it.     He  confesses  it  will  do  something,  and 
whether  or  not  he  will   allow  that  it  may  at  length  save  the 
nation,  he  must,  from  his  own  concessions,  acknowledge  that  it 
will  at  least  delay  our  bankruptcy.     The  Dr.  is  like  some  of  the 
politicians  in  the  last  century,  who  contended  that  the  nation 
could  not  bear  a  debt  of  a  hundred  millions^  and  prophesied  its 
downfall  when  that  circumstance  should  take  place.     We  trust 
the   Dr.  is  also   one  of  the  false  prophets.     He  is  clearly  no 
friend  to  ministers,  and  therefore  sees  every  thing  in  their  public 
characters  through    a   false    medium.      The   public    therefoie 
should  receive  with  great  caution  what  is  advanced  under  such, 
circumstances.     From  the  whole  of  what  is  urged  by  the  author, 
his  argument  seems  to  show  only  this,  that  the  debt  has  in- 
creased more  than  the  sinking  fund  has  paid  off,  and  therefore 
it  can  afford  no  effectual  remedy  against  a  national  bankruptcy. 
To  this  we  reply,  that  time  has  not  yet  given  full  effect  to  the 
sinking  fund,  nor  has  it  had  the  advantage  of  a  peace.     With  the 
prospect  of  a  lasting  peace  before  us,  and  the  well  grounded 
expectation   of  an  increase  of  trade  and  commerce,   we  may 
reasonably  look  forward,  under  the  opera  ion  of  the  sinking  fund,, 
to  a  very  substantrul  reduction  of  our  national  debt ;  perhaps  a* 
far  as  government  may  think  it  prudent  to  carry  it.     We  do  not 
see  how  the  nation  can  be  benefited  by  the  Inquiry.     The 
Dr.  finds  fault  with  all  the  plans  which  have  been  devised  to 
redeem   it,  but  proposes  no   method  to  accomplish  that  end. 
The  tendency  of  the  work  is  to  discourage  all  attempts  for  that 
purpose. 

We  have  here  stated  our  sentiments  on  the  objections  which 
the  Author  has  made  against  the  utility  of  Mr.  Pitt's  sinking 
fund,  and  have  shewn  that  either  this  plan,  or  a  plan  on  the  same 
principle,  can  save  the  country.  His  objections  affect  equally 
the    other  plans    which   have   been  proposed  to   redeem   the 

national 
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national  debt,  and  therefore  require  no  further  observations  from 
us.  We  Know  die  effect  which  the  sinking  fund  actually  has 
produced]  and  we  know  from  the  principles  of  the  plan  that  if 
must  continue  to  iucrcase  in  its  operations. 


ART.  IV.     Orlando  in  RoncesvaJles ;  a  Poem,  in  Jive  Cantos. 
By  T.  II.  Mc/ha/c,  Esq.      lGmo.     Murray.     1814. 

WE  ran  positively  assure  Mr.  Mnivale,  that  his  poem  has  no 
chance  of  being  read  ;  and  we  much  wonder  that  any  author 
should  have  so  little  discernment  as  to  offer  to  an  age  like  the 
present  a  poem,  the  deficiencies  of  which  are  so  manifest.  In 
the  tii  st  place,  there  is  no  mewling  and  mawkish  misanthropy, 
how  therefore  can  it  ever  expect  to  become  a  favourite  with 
mankind  ?  Secondly,  the  hero  is  neither  a  whining  debauchee, 
nor  a  profligate  misogunist,  how  therefore  can  he  expect  admi- 
ration among  our  waltzing  beauties  ?  Thirdly,  he  is  neither  an 
infidel,  nor  a  blasphemer,  can  he  then  hope  for  protection  from 
our  metaphysical  blue-stockings  ?  Fourthly,  there  is  neither  dog- 
giel  verse,  nor  bad  English  in  the  poem,  is  it  possible,  therefore, 
that  it  can  be  read  or  received  by  any  lover  of  simplicity  or  taste  ? 
But  we  are  unwilling  to  swell  the  negative  catalogue  of  its  merits  : 
we  shall  therefore  hasten  to  animadvert  upon  those  failings  which 
appear  of  a  more  positive  nature,  not  doubting  but  that  if  we 
can  prove  it  guilty  of  classical  elegance,  both  in  thought,  and  in 
expression,  we  shall  have  thoroughly  succeeded  in  our  desigu  of 
condemning  it  to  eternal  oblivion  and  neglect. 

The  .subject  of  the  poem  is  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Or- 
lando, (or  Roland)  Count  of  Clermont,  and  Lord  of  i\glante,  in 
the  pass  of  Roncesvalles,  who,  in  company  with  the  chief  war- 
riors of  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  are  there  surprised  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  Paynim  force,  through  the  treachery  of  Ganellon 
Count  of  Poictiers,  who,  from  hatred  to  Orlando,  enters  into  a 
conspiracy  with  Marsilius,  the  Moorish  king  of  Saragossa. — ■ 
Charlemagne  is  invited  by  Ganellon  to  send  this  embassy  under 
the  conduct  of  Orlando  to  the  pass,  there  to  receive  in  due  foim 
from  Marsilius  the  promised  cession  of  the  Marca  Hispanica, 
the  country  extending  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Hebro,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  repair  in- person  to  Fontarabia,  to  await  the 
accomplishment  of  the  transaction.  The  monarch  is  dissuaded 
I)v  the  elder  counsellors  of  the  court  from  consenting  to  this  pro- 
posal, as  they  suspect  the  traitorous  designs  of  Ganellon:  he  is 
also  warned  of  the  disastrous  event  by  Malagigi,  the  cousin  of 
Rinaldo,  who,  by  his  celebrated  skill  in  magic,  predicts  the  fatal 

termination . 
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termination.  But  Charlemagne,  swayed  by  a  blind  partiality  for 
Ganellon,  is  determined  to  accept  the  proposal,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  embassy  is  entrusted  to  Orlando,  with  whose  departure 
from  his  castle  of  Clermont  en  Viennois  the  poem  opens. 

"  The  banner  waved  on  Clermont's  highest  tower; 
Forth  rode  the  Count  in  glittering  armour  clad: 
But  Aldabelle  bewail'd  the  luckless  hour, 
Alone,  amidst  the  pomp  of  triumph,  sad  : 
From  her  fair  eyes  fast  fell  the  pearly  shower, — 
Ah  tears  ill-timed,  when  all  things  else  were  glad ! 
The  soul  born  pride  of  female  courage  slept ; 
Anglante's  spouse,  the  Rose  of  Clermont,  wept."     P.  1. 

Orlando,  however,  is  not  stayed  by  her  tears  or  entreaties,  but 
proceeds  on  his  embassy,  accompanied  among  others  with  Oliver, 
the  brother  of  Aldabelle,  whose  youth  and  spirits  are  well  con- 
trasted to  the  melancholy  cast  of  Orlando's  mind.  As  they  pro- 
ceed, however,  even  he  is  alarmed  by  a  portentous  dream,  which 
deprives  him  of  his  wonted  gaiety,  and  leaves  him  in  a  state  of 
misery  and  dejection. 

"  Five  days  they  journey  on,  from  morning's  break 

To  night,  and  on  the  sixth  fair  evening  view 

The  sun  clad  Pyrenean's  spiry  peak, 

Like  some  proud  banner  tinged  with  golden  hue. 

*  Behold,'  Orlando  cries,  '  the  mark  we  seek, — =■ 

How  awful,  yet  how  goodly,  to  the  view  ! 

Hail  we  the  passing  glory,  as  a  sign, 

Vouchsafed  from  Heaven,  of  countenance  divine.'  "     P.  11. 

Here  they  are  joined  by  Astolpho,  the  son  of  Otho,  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  other  knights  from  the  court  from  Charlemagne,  among 
whom  is  Baldwin,  the  son  of  Ganellon,  arrayed  in  a  splendid 
vest,  which  his  father  had  ordered  him  to  wear.  This  robe  once 
belonged  to  Marsilius,  and  was  well  known  by  the  Paynim  host, 
who  were  commanded,  in  their  intended  assault  upon  the  Pala- 
dins, to  refrain  from  an  attack  upon  the  wearer.  Baldwin  him- 
self is  unconscious  of  his  father's  treachery,  and  his  presence  dis- 
sipates every  apprehension  from  the  breast  of  Orlando,  who  con- 
siders him  as  a  sure  pledge  of  the  loyalty  of  his  father.  The 
canto  finishes  with  a  very  fine  stanza,  which  announces  their 
arrival  at  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles. 

"  Now  must  we  leave  the  Paladins  awhile, 

And  ye,  who  kindly  listen  to  my  lay, 

Think  they  have  reach'd  the  destined  vale,  where  smile 

Soft  meadows  in  perennial  verdure  gay, 

U  And, 
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And,  every  side  surrounding,  pile  o'er  pile 

Rise  the  gigantic  hills,  and  seem  to  say. 
Here  art.-  we  ti\t  by  Hi  awn's  creating  hand 

Tnc  everkwting  guardians'  of  the  laira."     P.  1<>. 

The  second  canto  Opens  with  a  description  of  Mala^?gi,  the 

banter,  in  the  castle  of  Montalban,  which  he"  tenanted  during 

th<  absence  of  Kiualdo.     Suspecting  the  treachery  ofGanellon, 

he  repairs  to  the  castle,  grid  by  his  im^ic  art,  suhruiotis  a  spirit 

t )  his  aid,  over  whom  he  is  allowed  by  the  will  of  A-Vovidence  .•. 
temporary*  com  maud. 

"  Him  Malagfgi  summoned  :•  by  his  voice 
Compell'd,  the  ilxmon  ros-e;  but  fiercer  tar 
Than  subjeel  -    iri      aits  ;  as  if  the  ehoiee 
He  had  to  serve,  or  wage  vindictive  war. 
He  smiled,  as  devils  smile  when  they  rejoice — 
Such  smile  as  murderers  in  their  vengeance  wear. — - 
That  smile  the  enchanter  mai'k'd,  and  felt  the  hour 
Draw  nigh  when  he  must  render  back  his  power. 

"  Shuddering  he  mark'd, — 'but  soon  collected  spoke  fc— « 
•  Not  yet,  oh  A.staroth  ! — not  yet  the  day 
That  frees  immortals  from  my  earthly  yoke  : 
ftrill  art  thou  bound,  and  still  thou  must  obey. 
Hear  then  my  last  command  !  Henceforth  be  broke 

.  ■  mighty  spell,  and  melt  in  air  away, 
So  now  my  potent  bidding  thou  fulfil — 

ar  then,  submissive!  hear,  and  do  my  will  1'  r'     P,  ?>0. 

t«m  him  Malagigi  demands  the  fate  of  the  Paladins  in  P.or* 
svafles.     Th<  daemon's  answer  is  finely  conceived.^ 

"  '  Master! — so  still  thou  art !'• — the  fiend  replied, — 

or  that  determined  voice  recail'd  the  day 
When  magic  hound  fur  Ids  rebellious  pride 
Seven  years  within  the  lifted  rock  he  lay,) — 
■  Things  are  there  in  the  womb  of  fate  denied" 
To  spiritual  ken  as  sense  of  mortal  clay  : 
T "he  past  and  present  are  our  own  ;  but'  eye 
Of  creature  never  pierced  futurity. 

*'   '  Darkly  indeed  and  doubtfully  we  trace 
Shadows  that  flit  behind  the  eternal  veil. 
Sometimes  we  view  them  imaged  in  the  face 
Of  outer  heaven  in  colours  dim  and  pale, 
Hut  nothing  certain.     Had  Almighty  Grace 
Thrown  such  a  weight  of  knowledge  in  our  scale,- 

How  should  the  boaster,  Man,  elude  our  powers? 

So, — Sod  hath  clipp'd  our  wings,  or  the  wide  world  were 
curs."*     P.  31. 
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The  spirit  then  proceeds  to  inform  him  at  length  of  the  trea- 
chery of  Ganellon,  of  his  private  meeting  with  IVlarsiliu^,  and  the 
then  mutual  concert  of  this  horrible  treachery.     Malagigi  next 
enquires  whether  there  remains  any  hope  of  safety  \  m  answer  fo 
which  he  is  informed,  that  before  three  days  the    Paymin  host 
will  overwhelm  the  whole  band   of  the  devoted  Paladins.     He 
then  promises  the  daemon  a  release  from  his  spells,  if  in  three 
days  he  will  convey  Rinaldo  (who  at  that   time  was  in   Egypt) 
to  (lie  Roncesvalies,  in  hopes  that  his  arrival  might  change  the 
event  of  the  day.     To  this  the  dcemon  consents — "  Thou  art 
obeyed,   he  cried  ;  then  plunged  to  hell."     The   whole  of  this 
scene  is  finely  conceived,  and  executed   with  a  master's   hand, 
To  the  introduction  of  supernatural   machinery  ili  a  poem  ex- 
pressly .founded  upon  the  old  romance,  no  objection  can  surely 
be  urged  ;  it  would  be  imperfect  without  it.     To  the  sword,   to 
the  horn,  to  the  very  person  of  Orland ■>,  we  attach  some  idc;j.  of 
spells  and  magic  :  he  himself  is  almost  the  creature'  of  fiction  ; 
for  celebrated  as  he  is  in  the  fields  of  romance,  his  name  occurs 
but  once  (as  our  author  has  observed)  in  any  genuine  historical 
document.     We  cannot,   however,  sufficiently  admire   the  very 
judicious  and  skilful  manner  in   which  Mr.  Merivale   has  con- 
ducted this  supernatural  agency,   blending  so  much  truth  \vith, 
fiction,    and  so. cautiously  veiling  the  grosser  absurdities  of  the 
magic  art  in  the  semblance  of  reason,  that  we  almost   become 
converts  to  his  enchanter's  power.     After  his  encounter  with  the 
.daemon,    Malagigi  mounts  his  car,  and  beholds  from  the  air  the 
Moorish  squadrons  on  the  distant  ground,  surrounding  on  all  sides 
the  devoted  valley.     As  he  descends,  he  meets  the  now  unhappy 
Oliver,  who,"  while  the  other  Paladins  were  buried  in  sleep,  was 
wandering  through  the  valley  alone,  brooding  upon  the  horrors  of 
iiis  former  dream.     The  warning  given  by  the  enchanter  is  spi- 
rited  and  fine. 

"  Like  one  unknown  upon  his  path  he  cames 

And  thus  in  few  and  hasty  words  addresti 

*  Go,  wake  yon  eagle  !  for  the  aspiring  flame 

Already  mounts,  and  fires  his  royal  nest : 

Treason  hath  writ  in  blood  Orlando's  name, 

And  Hell  is  busy  with  the  coming  feast.— 

Go,  wake  yon  eagle  !  for  the  toils  are  spread, 

And  the  proud  fowler  marks  him  for  the  dead.'  "     P.  39. 

The  enchanter  then  Hies  to  the  court  of  Charlemagne  :  Or- 
lando in  the  mean  time  is  roused  by  Oliver,  but  as  the  enemy 
appear  not,  he  refuses  to  retreat.  A  day  and  a  night  pass,  and 
on  the  succeeding  morning, 

v  2  "  Above, 
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"  Above,  below,  around,  on  every  side, 

He  turns  his  eyes;  and  sees  reflected  shine 

The  beaming  light  from  war's  advancing  tide; 

Sees  o'er  the  hills  the  interminable  line 

Of  steel  clad  squadrons  wind  in  martial  pride, 

Seeming  in  one  bright  girdle  to  confine 

All  that  devoted  vale,  the  closing  stage, 

To  many  a  knight,  of  earth's  loved  pilgrimage."     P.  41. 

Too  late  Orlando  perceives  the  snare    laid  for  them  by  the 
treacherous  enemy  ;  and,  like  Leditridas  of  oM,  he  exhorts  his- 
noble  band  to  fight  agaiust  the  Pagan  foe  till  the   last,   not  for 
life,   but  for  immortality.     His  address  to  the   Paladins  is  ani- 
mated with  the  feeling  of  an  heroic  piety,  and  expressed   in  th«- 
strong  language  of  religious  poetry.    The  third  canto  opens  with 
the  battle  ;  and  here  the  poet  rises  with  his  subject,  and  displays 
his  powers  in  their  full  vigour.     We  never  remember  to  have 
seen  in  any  modern  poet,  a  conflict  described  with  greater  spirit, 
or  varied  with  more  judicious  art.     The  pathetic  incidents  which 
are  so  beautifully  interwoven  with  the  deeds  of  heroic  valour, 
remind  us  of  the  poetry  of  ancient  days.     No  one,,  whose  mind 
was  not  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
human  heart,  could  have  united  so  much  feeling  in  conception 
with  so  much  taste   in  expression,     ft  delights  us  to  leave  for 
awhile  the  patched  and  pyeballed'  style  of  modern  poetry,  and  to 
refresh  ourselves  once  more  with  a  strain   of  a  higher  mood. 
How  ever  the  taste  of  an  age  may  for  a  while  be  vitiated-  by  the 
absurdities  of  high-flown  bombast,  or  the  doggrel   of  af&cted 
simplicity,  it  ever  will,  it  ever  must,  recur  to  those  great  masters,, 
whom  the  united  voices  of  ancient  and-  modern  times  have  pro- 
nounced the  models  of  taste  and  imitation.     The  conduct  of  the 
battle  in  Mr.  Merivale's  poem,  though  he  has  made  good  use  of 
the  aid  which  modern  Italy  supplied,  approaches  nearest  that?  of 
Virgil.     The  death  of  young  Baldwin,  who,  when  reproached 
with  treachery  by  Orlando,  throws  oft:  his  protecting  garb,  and 
whh  his  last  breath  vindicates  his  fidelity,  is  described  with  much 
animation  and  feeling.     The  fourth-canto  begins  with  the  descent 
of  the  daemon  upon  Egypt,  from  whence  he  hurries  through  the 
air  Rinaldo  and  his  brother' Guiscard  to  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles. 
The  circumstances  of  their  flight,  and  the  high  themes  on  which 
they  converse  with  the  Spirit,  after  the  style  of  the  Italian  poets, 
are  told  at  some  length,  till  at  last  they  appear  on  high  over  the 
field  of  tattle.     A  panic  seizes  the  Paynim  host,  and  they  fly  in 
confusion  upon  the  appearance  of  so  poi  teutons  a  sight.     Thjeir 
meetioj;  with  Orlando  is  finely  eonceivedi 

•*  Orlando, 
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•'*  Orlando,  as  the  furious  chief  drew  near, 

X'ke  lightning  borne  across  the  battle  field, 

Or  friend  or  foe  uncertain,  held  his  spear, 

Prepared  to  meet  the  thundering  shock,  or  yield1: 

But  when  through  clouds  of  dust  he  saw  appear 

Montalban's  lion  on  the  blazing  shield, — 

Ye,  who  the  thrilling  transport  e'er  have  known 

To  meet  some  long-lost  friend  when  every  hope  was  flown, 

41  Judge  ye  if  rapture's  full  impetuous  tide 
.Swell'd  his  bold  heart,  and  triumph'd  in  his  face,; 
If  ardent  love  the  strength  of  wings  supplied, 
As  swift  he  rush'd  to  meet  his  friend's  embrace — 
No:  bloodless  was  his  cheek  ;  his  bosom  s  pride 
Was  cold;  his  limbs  dropp  d  nerveless;  and  the  space 
That  parts  the  living  from  the  realm  of  night 
Was  closing  fast  before  his  dizzy  sight,1*     P.  88. 

At  the  opening  of  the  fifth  canto,  Orlando  sounds  for  assist- 
ance his  magic  horn,  the  sound  of  which  reaches  the  court  of 
Charlemagne.  The  monarch  eyes  sternly  the  traitor  Ganellon, 
m  ho  ascribes  the  sound  to  the  chace  in  Roncesvalles.  The  blast 
is  heard  a  second  time.  A  thousand  faulchions  are  armed  against 
the  traitor,  who  still  unshaken  cries,  "  How  well  this  day  Ag- 
lantes  shafts  have  sped."  Orlando  sounds  it  a  third  time.  Ga- 
neilon  is  dismayed  with  the  terrors  of  conscious  guilt;  when  sud- 
denly the  form  of  Malagigi  appears  before  the  monarch  and  his 
court,  and  having  proclaimed  the  defeat  and  loss  in  Roncesvalles, 
/alls  a  lifeless  corse  at  the  feet  of  Charlemagne. 

"  'Tis  said — but  who  the  fearful  truth  can  tell,?*— 
That  in  his  hovering  flight,  'twixt  earth  and  sky, 
A  starting  peal,  the  well-known  voice  of  Hell, 
Announced  his  league  dissolved,  his  hour  gone  by  ; 
Then  from  his  air-built  car  the  enchanter  fell, 
And,  where  he  fell,  in  mortal  trance  did  lie: 
Till  Clermont's  horn,  with  its  awakening  blast., 
Housed  his  prophetic  rage  to  speak  and  breathe  its  last,'* 

P.  Ill 

We  are  again  transported  to  the  fseld  of  battle,  and  the  poem 
concludes  with  the  death  of  Orlando.  This  transaction  is  de- 
scribed at  a  considerable  length,  and  is  attended  with  more  signs 
and  wonders  than  the  general  character  and  style  of  the  poem,  in 
our  opinion,  at  least,  will  allow.  We  do  not  altogether  admire 
the  apostrophe  of  Orlando  to  his  dying  horse,  requesting  his  for- 
giveness— "  If  e'er  I  did  offend,  with  hasty  wrong,  that  mild 
and  faithful  head."  We  still  less  approve  of  the  pardon  afforded 
by  a  momentary  light  flashing  trom  the  eyes  of  the  expiring  ani- 
mal. 
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rnal.  We  are  aware  th;it  Mr.  Merivale  lias  the  authority  of  tlic 
Morgante  of  Pulci  for  the  incident,  but  as  a  point  of  judgm  lit, 
(which  Mr.  M.  has  sd 'abundantly  displaced  in  other  ^alrta  ol  the 
poem)  we.wish  that  it  bud  been  omitted.  We  adinho,  however, 
the  fate  of  Diviudana,  which  is  very  finely  tohl. 

"  'Twas  then,  as  ancient  qhronicles  have  told, 

Orlando  gazed  upon  his  faithful  blade, 

And  thus  addressed,  as  if  of  human  mould — 

'   When  iq  the  silent  grave  thy  lord  is  laid, 

And  ages  o'er  his  sad  remains  have  roil'd, 

O  Durinduna!   let  it  ne'er  be  said, 

Thy  noble  steel,  aye  saered  to  the  right, 

Hath  lent  to  Pagan  hands  its  prostituted  might.' 

"  He  said,  and,  far  his  red  right  arm  extending, 

Collecting  stood  for  one  last  dreadful  shock. 

The  sword,  high  whirl'd  in  air,  and  swift  descending, 

l\or  bent  nor  shiver'd  on  the  marble  rock, 

But  cleaved  its  solid  mass,  asunder  rending 

Even  from  the  summit  to  the  central  block. 

The  rudest  peasant,  in  that  valley  born, 

Still  shows  the  cloven  crag  and  wondrous  horn.''     P.  113. 

vr  i  Kill 

\\  r  cannot,  however,  but  remark,  what  to  us  appears  a  very 
.Inking  inconsistency';  that  eight  stanzas  afterwards,  Orlando  is 
j'  presented;  in  the  very  moment  of  his  dissolution,  as  laying  the 
pommel  of  his  sword  (<  fixt  to  h:s  heart,  his  arms  across  the  blade." 
This  circumstance  is  also  borrowed  from  the  Morgante,  and  the 
attitude  is  observable  in  many  monumental  statues,  particularly 
in  those  of  the  crusaders  ;  but  we  are  still  of  opinion  that  it  would 
have  been  better  omitted,  as  it  is  very  awkward  and  flat  to  sup- 
pose that  Grian.'o  had  two  swords,  which  is  the  only  solution  of 
the  inconsistency  that  can  be  imagined.  A  subsequent  incident, 
indeed,  depends  upon  its  existence,  where,  in  one  of  the  con- 
eluding  stanzas,  Orlando's  corse  appears  before  Charlemagne, 
and  .having  delivered  this  very  sword  into  his  hands,  falls  back, 
«jid  rests  for  ever.  But  this  circumstance  also,  and  many  others 
which  accompany  the  death  of  the  hero,  particularly  his  Vision, 
might  be  omitted  with  much  advantage.  The  whole  scene  is  too 
long;  and  although  the  poet  is  justified  in  attaching  a^'mui  h 
interest  as  possible  to  the  death  of  his  hero,  this  interest  should 
not  be  lost  in  tediousness.  In  most  other  poets  we  should  not 
have  remarked  these  circumstances,  as  they  might  have  added 
:c\tner  than  detracted  from  the  beauty  of  iheirwoik;  but  we 
think  it  due  to  Mr.  Merivale  to  stale  freely  our  objection  to  the 
only  part  of  his  poem,  where,  in  our  opinion,  a  strong  imperfec- 
tion exists.     Mr.  M.  has  shewn  great  judgment  in  concluding 

the 
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■the  whole  with  the  death  of  Orlando,  and  in  not  wearying  the 
reader  with  a  long  account  of  the  vengeance  of  Charlemagne. 
After  the  death  of  the  hero  all  must  be  flat. 

From  the  Morgante  Maggiore  of  Luigi  Pulci,  Mr.  Merivale  . 
first  derived  the  idea  of  his  poem,  and  how  much  he  has  im- 
proved upon  the  original,  we  leave  those  who  may  choose  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  Italian  to  dachre.  We  are  clearly 
.of  opinion,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  of  ho  har- 
monious a  language,  and  the  natural  prejudice  in  favour  of  an 
Italian  chronicler  of  Orlando's  deeds,  Mr,  Merivale  rises  infi- 
nitely above  the  Morgantc  of  Pulci.  Wherever  he  is  indebted 
to  him  for  any  incidents  or  thoughts,  he  points  out  the  source 
with  the  utmost  candour.  The  notes  subjoined  to  each  canto 
are  both  amusing  and  good,  and  throw  much  light  upon  the 
subject. 

Mr.  M.  has  adopted  the  Italian  stanza,  which  in  any  poem  iu 
which  much  action  is  employed,  is  the  best  metre  which  can  be 
chosen,  and  in  a  poem  where  the  ideas  of  the  Italian  poets  press 
so  strongly  upon  the  reader's  mind,  is  peculiarly  appropriate. 
rJ  he  artificial  division  affords  the  poet  a  very  great  advantage  iu 
all  cases  where  varied  description  is  required,  particularly  in  the 
^confusion  of  a  battle.  The  flow  of  the  verse  throughout  is  full 
and  varied,  the  language  is  classical  and  elegant,  the  conceptions 
are  both  spirited  and  just.  Of  the  conduct  of  the  poem  as  a 
whole,  our  readers  must  already  have  formed  a  judgment,  and 
Jtlie  stanzas  which  we  have  cited  must  have  justified  onr  high 
opinion  of  its  merits.  Many  brilliant  passages  might  be  brought 
forward  to  confirm  our  judgment.  We  particularly  admire  the 
stanza  in  which  the  power  of  conscience  over  the  guilty  tyrant  ixji 
his  secret  hours  is  thus  pourtrayed. 

"  But  in  the  solemn  hour  of  secret  thought, 
Jn  that  dark  hour,  when  Pride  and  Grandeur  sleep. 
When  poison  drugs  the  souls  unhallow'd  draught, 
Through  Sin's  voluptuous  bowers  when  scorpions  creep, 
Then  Conscience  comes,  with  nameless  terrors  fraught, 
And  with  her  flaming  signet,  broad  and  deep, 
Brands  the  pale  tyrant's  brow,  and  fires  his  brain 
With  quenchless  torments  of  delirious  pain.''     P.  6S. 

But  of  all  the  passages  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
blory,  by  far  the  mofit  brilliant,  is  the  allusion  to  the  victorious 
arms  of  our  British  heroes  on  the  very  plains  which  w  ere  the 
scenes  of  Orlando's  dying  valour.  Mr.  M.  bus  with  great 
judgment  kept  back  this  long  expected  coincidence  till  the  con- 
clusion of  the  fourth  canto,  when  from  the  very  delay  it  bursts 
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upon  the  reader  with  increased  effect  The  revival  of  Rolando's 
fame  in  Sir  Rowland  is  happily  conceived,  and  the  Epicedium  on 
Colonel  Cadogan  is  a  m  ister-piece  of  pathos,  and  is  artfully  inter- 
woven with  the  incident  of  Astolpho,  the  British  Paladin's  death 
10  the  poem  itself. 

"  Yet  at  the  last  a  prouder  day  shall  dawn, 
O  Koneesvalles !  on  thy  blighted  name  ; 
When  Treason,  to  her  secret  haunts  withdrawn, 
Shall  mourn  her  conquests  past  in  present  shame  i 
Fresh  laurels  shall  o'ercanopy  the  lawn 
With  grateful  shade,  and  fairest  flowers  of  fame 
Start  from  each  barren  cleft  and  sun-burnt  cave, 
To  wreath  immortal  chaplets  for  the  brave. 

"  But.  not  for  France  shall  swell  the  solemn  strain 
Of  triumph  ; — not,  degenerate  France,  for  thee! 
Thy  fame  is  past ;  and  treason's  foulest  stain 
Blots  out  thy  light  of  ancient  chivalry. 
Lo !  Britain  leads  the  glorious  chase,  and  Spain 
Frem  all  her  mountain  summits  follows  free, 
Leagued  in  just  vengeance  for  a  blacker  crime 
Than  e'er  defiled  the  rolls  of  elder  Time. 

*'  Sleeps  Arthur  in  his  isle  of  Avalon  ? 
High-favour'd  Erin  sends  him  forth  once  more 
To  realize  the  dream  of  days  far  gone, 
The  wizard  strains  of  old  Caer-merddhyn's  lore* 
Another  Rowland  brings  his  legions  on, 
The  happier  Rowland  of  an  English  shore  ; 
And  thunders  in  the  van  with  foot  of  flame 
Scotland's  romantic  champion,  gallant  Graeme. 

*'  What  mournful  train,  descending  through  the  glade, 

*  Breaks  the  long  glories  of  my  dazzled  sight?' 

Rest,  Paladin  of  England  !  Lowly  laid 

Beneath  the  o'erarching  pine-tree's  towery  height, 

Rest  yet  awhile !  Erelong  thy  generous  shade 

Shall  witness,  with  a  soldier's  proud  delight, 

High  deeds  of  kindred  valour,  and  inspire 

In  kindred  bosoms  old  heroic  fire  J 

•'  Or,  haply,  shall  thy  spirit,  hovering  near, 
"With  glorious  breathings  for  immortal  fame 
Fill  the  departing  warrior's  breast,  and  cheer 
With  hope  s  bright  dream  his  weak  and  suffering  frame- 
Fair  dream ! — that  o'er  Cadogan's  early  bier 
Shed  mildest  influence,  when  with  faint  acclaim 
He  hail'd  his  conquering  friends,  and  closed  his  eye, 
Rejoicing,  'mid  the  shouts  of  victory  !'*     P.  90. 

We 
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We  have  now  convicted  Mr.  Merivale  of  such  enormous 
offences  against  the  taste  of  the  day,  that  he  cannot  in  any  reason 
expect  either  admiration  or  applause.  Who  can  be  supposed  to 
read  a  poem,  in  which  the  classical  elegance  of  our  fusty  fore-' 
fathers  is  so  audaciously  revived.  Hut  among  the  few  who  are 
doting  enough  to  admire  such  a  beaute  passee,  as  the  muse  of 
Mr.  Merivale,  we  must  unfortunately  take  our  place.  We  are 
not  ashamed  of  our  feeling ;  and  though  her  charms  are  lost 
upon  the  world,  we  shall  toast  her  every  day  with  increased  de- 
votion. 


Art.  V.  Christian  Ethics,  or  Discourses  on  the  Beatitudes. 
By  Robert  Jl it/tie,  B.D.  Rector  of  Brightwell.  Two 
Vols.  8vo.  Oxford,  University  Press;  London,  Longman 
and  Co.     1812. 

WE  hardly  know  what  apology  we  can  make  either  to  ourselves 
or  to  the  public,  for  having  so  long  delayed  to  notice  these  ex- 
cellent volumes.  We  trusted  that  their  own  intrinsic  merit 
would  have  been  the  best  passport  to  general  reception;  or,  if 
that,  had  failed,  that  the  name  of  their  author  would  have  ensured 
to  them  that  regard,  which  is  so  justly  their  due.  Mr.  VVintle 
lias  long  been  known  to  every  sacred  scholar,  as  the  learned  and 
judicious  commentator  upon  the  prophecy  of  Daniel;  and  we 
believe,  that  his  volume  is  considered  by  every  sound  theologian 
as  a  text-book  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  a  deep  and  thorough 
acquaintance  with  those  awful  prophecies.  The  labours  of  our 
venerable  author  upon  other  parts  of  the  prophetical  writings, 
are  distinguished  for  the  same  depth  of  research  and  soundness 
of  judgment,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  his  notes  and  disser- 
tations upon  Daniel.  From  so  able  an  Hebraist,  and  so  deep  a 
theologian,  two  volumes  of  Sermons  might  have  been  expected 
of  a  very  different  character  and  cast  from  the  present.  No  cri- 
tical illustrations,  or  controversial  disquisitions,  either  dignify  or 
obscure  the  work;  all  is  pious,  simple,  and  practical.  Our  au- 
thor writes  under  the  operation  of  Christianity  upon  the  heart, 
lr.it  -lie  writes  also  with  that  calm  and  steady  conviction  df  its 
truth,  which  nothing  but  a  laborious  study  of  its  evidences,  and 
Jong  meditation  on  its  importance,  could  have  effected.  Simpli- 
city is  no  mark  either  of  a  superficial  or  a  mean  understanding ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  art  to  which  very  few,  without  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  their  subject,  can  attain.  Involution  may 
pftei)  conceal,  and  declamation  adorn,  a  very  contracted  range  of 
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information,  but  simplicity  is  the  child  of  arrangement  and  of 
thought.  Such  is  the  simplicity  which  distinguishes  ami  recom- 
mends the  discourses  before  n>.  Their  subject  i.>  that  summary 
of  Christian  dirties,  captained  in  the  beatitudes,  pronounced  by 
«>ur  Lord  on  the  opening  of  his  sermon  on  the  mount.  We  are 
awarfej  tliai  to  the  very  name  of  /(  Ethics/'  very  strong  objec* 
ticms  wdl  be  raised  !>\  a  certain  party,  many  of  whom  arc,  we 
believe,  wholly  ignorant  6f  the  meaning  of  the  word,  ivutcjithey 
.in  so  much  in  the  habit  of  using  as  a  term  of  reprobation  and 
contempt.  By  "  Christian  Ethics/*  we  understand  our  author 
to  mean,  those  duties  required  from  one  whose  Christian  princi- 
ples have  passed  sis"  Ww,  and  have  interwoven  themselves  with 
Ilia  whole  moral  iiame.  We  are  also  aware,  that  an  enforce- 
ment ol  these  duties  will  be  called  by  those  who  exclusively 
claim  to  themselves  the  name  of  Gospel  preachers,  both  hea- 
thenish and  profane.  Hut  let  these  gentlemen  remember,  that 
whatever  these  duties  arc,  they  come  not  only  commanded  but 
blessed  by  the  Saviour  himself;  and  if  be  was  not  a  Gospel 
preacher,  let  them  declare  who  is.  To  a  cold  and  lifeless  pane- 
gyric from  the  pulpit,  upon  the  beauty  of  moral  rectitude,  or 
the  charms  of  virtue  considered  m  itself,  we  have  as  powerful  a 
dislike  as  themselves;  but  to  an  enlargement  upon  those  duties, 
which  Christ  himself  has  so  solemnly  enjined,  we  conceive  that 
.every  Christian  is  bound  to  listen  with  the  most  earnest  attention, 
inasmuch  aj  they  presuppose  the  existence  of  a  Christian  prin- 
ciple, because  they  must  be  urged  Upon  Christian  motives, 
namely,  upon  the  promise  of  those  high  rewards  attached  to 
their  performance,  which  no  one  but  t  Saviour  of  the  world 
could  fulfil.  In  no  discourses  which  we  have  ever  read,  are  those 
motives,  which  animate  and  cheer  the  children  of  the  Gospel, 
more  zealously  displaced,  or  more  affectionately  urged  through- 
out, than  in  these  "  Christian  Ethics/'  To  render  the  work  in 
this  point  of  view  still  more  perfect,  the  author  has  prefixed  tv\q 
Sermons  upon  faith,  the  one  designed  to  explain  the  foundation, 
.ipon  which  it  rests.;  and  the  second,  to  shew  its  influence  upon 
the  heart,  the  life,  and  the  rfin  of  a  Christian.  From  the  first  of 
these  sermons,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  the  following 
extract. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  the  faith  by  which  we  are  to  walk,  and  which 
we  are  assured  our  God  will  accept,  is  a  sincere  and  hearty  resig- 
nation of  ourselves  to  the  disposal  pf  our  heavenly  Father;  a  fixed 
persuasion  of  the  truth  of  his  holy  word,  and  of  all  things  contained 
in  it ;  a  steady  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  merits  and  inter- 
cession ;  an  unalterable  attention  to  all  the  doctrines  and  precept;: 
delivered  in  his  Gospel ;  and  a  full  acknowledgment,  that,  not  by 
yur  own  merits,  or  for  any  thing  that  we  have  done,  or  can  do,  but 
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tln"'OUgh  the  mercies  and. mediation   of  Christ  alone,  we  are,  with 
humble  confidence,  to  hope  for  everlasting  salvation. 

"  This  faith  may  not  be  altogether  complete,  may  not  be  frea 
from  frailties  and 'imperfections,  may  even  be  tarnished  by  failings 
and  sins  ;  but  it  must  be  sincere  and  universal,  or  zv/thont  partiality 
and  without  huppcrisy.  There  must  be  no  deceit  or  falseness  in  it, 
1:0  halting  between  two  opinions  ;  it  will  admit  of  no  kind  of  confe- 
deracy with  the  wtt'rks  of  Satan,  no  acquiescence  in  any  sort  of  sin; 
ir.Yimst  not  only  beour  profession  in  times  of  ease  and  security, 
but  must  not  be  deserted  or  relinquished  in  the  day  of  trial  and 
danger.  Such  is  the  faith  which  hath  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and 
w?ll  be  available  to  our  justification.  And  to  the  penitent  Chris- 
tian, who  is  animated  with  it,  God  will  not  impute  sin  ;  will  over- 
look the  frailties  of  his  past,  and  the  infirmities  of  his  present  weak- 
ness, and  accept  him  through  the  atonement  and  satisfaction  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer. 

"  To  our  unwearied  endeavours  to  obtain  this  faith,  we  must 
ever  remember  to  add  our  devout  and  fervent  prayers  to  the  God 
of  all  consolation,  beseeching  ham  to  bless  the  work  that  he  hath 
begun  in  us,  and  entreating  the  succours  of  his  blessed  Spirit,  to 
enable  us  to  carry  it  on  with  firm  patience  and  steady  perseve- 
rance. '  for  we  cannot  but  be  diffident,  if  we  think  seriously,  of 
our  own  strength ;  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  we  are  unable  of 
ourselves,  and  without  the  mighty  aid  from  above,  to  work  out  our 
salvation. 

"  Conscious  therefore  of  our  own  inability,  let  us  look  up  sted- 
fasHy  to  the  (rod  o^  all  grace  for  help,  be  duly  thankful  for  his 
heavenly  assistance  and  protection,  and  acknowledge  his  mighty 
power  and  sovereign  grace  in  all  the  good  we  do,  and  in  all  the 
evils  which  we  escape  and  avoid.  Let  the  clear  prospect  of  the 
future  glories  of  the  invisible  world  animate  our  lives,  warm  our 
souls,  and  invigorate  our  practice:  that  thus  living  here  in  the  faith 
of  our  great  Intercessor,  we  may  hope  to  live  hereafter  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  to  enjoy  the  incessant  communications  of  his  favour  and 
love  throughout  the  ages  of  a  blessed  eternity."     Vol.  i,  p.  39. 

If  this  be  not  Gospel  preaching,  we  desire  those  who  under- 
stand it  better  than  ourselves,  to  inform  us  what  is.  But  taking 
that  leave  both  of  the  doctrines  and  the  doctors  of  fanaticism, 
which  we  heartily  wish  for  the  sake  of  Christianity,  that  they 
vould  take  of  us,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  our  readers  a  farther 
account  of  these  excellent  discourse's,  through  which  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel  is  so  uniformly  diffused. 

Our  author  considers  the  beatitudes  delivered  at  the  opening 
cf  our  Lord's  sermon  from  the  mount,  as  a  summary  of  Chris- 
tian ethics,  or  of  those  duties  which  form  the  leading  features  in 
a  Christian's  moral  frame,  and  are  most  peculiarly  the  fruits  of 
that  faith,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  consecrated  and  confirmed. 
}n  the  discussion  of  each  of  the  beatitudes,  and  the  reward*  tm- 
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nexed  to  thtm,  t!je  author  has  employed  two,  and  in  one  instance 
three,  discourses.  Our  limhs  wif!  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  upon 
the  order  and  connection  which  he  established  between  them; 
v c  can  only  say  in  genera]  terms,  that  tl)e  arrangement  or'  the 
several  dutieSj  under  their  respective  beatitudes,  is  very  judici- 
ous, and  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  the  distinguishing 
duties  and  graces  of  the  Christian  life.  A  dangerous  error  upon 
this  point  is  very  justly  guarded  against,  which,  however  absurd 
in  theorjr9  is  too  often  admitted  by  a  sort  of  compact  with  their 
consciences,  into  the  practice  of  mankind;  namely,  that  any  one 
of  these  duties,  which  it  may  i>e  most  congenial  to  our  natural 
disposition,  or  to  the  circumstances  of  our  situation,  to  perforin, 
will,  to  the  lull  extent,  ensure  its  promised  reward. 

"  But  before  I  proceed  in  this  discussion,  let  it  be  noted,  that 
as  each  of  these  Beatitudes  has  a  particular  blessing  annexed  to  it, 
so  in  all  of  them,  except  the  first  and  the  last,  there  is  a  discrimi- 
nation in  the  sort  of  blessings;  and  it  is  observable,  that  this  dis- 
tinction in  the  nature  of  the  blessing  seems  generally  to  be  the 
usual  result  of  the  duty  enforced.     Not  that  we  are  to  conclude 
from  hence,  that  each  or  either  of  the  duties  would  of  itself,  or  de- 
tached from  the  others,  procure  the  promised  reward ;  but  that 
10  a  well-prepared  mind,  or  to  a  soul  fortified  and  strengthened 
with  a  real  regard  to  the  whole  law  of  God,  some  particular  graces 
would  be  the  natural  sources  of  the  blessings  promised  to  them  ; 
or  that  the  humble  and  the  meek,  the  merciful  and  the  pure,  would 
be  more  especially  distinguished  with  the  honours  and  favours, 
which  our  Lord  has  annexed  to  such  characters.     Let  it  however 
be  always  remembered,  that  no  one  grace  will  alone  and  of  itself 
be  sufficient  to  entitle  us  to  the  divine  blessedness  ;  but  the  favours 
and  rewards  of  God  will  be  granted  only  to  those  who  practise  all 
the  duties  of  the  Christian  life  ;  to  those  ivho  by  patient  continuance 
in  •uxll-doing  seek  jbr  glory  and  honour  and  immortality,   God  will 
give  eternal  life.'"     Vol.  ii.  p.  173. 

These  sermons  are  principally  valuable  for  their  strong  prac- 
tical tendency,  the  duties  which  they  recommend  are  inculcated 
in  language  which  cannot  be  misunderstood,  and  in  a  manner  i 
which  comes  home  to  the  heart,  and  cannot  fail  to  awaken  the 
springs  of  action.  Although  Mr.  Win  tie  does  not  indulge  in 
the  subtihies  of  casuistry,  he  descends  sufficiently  to  the  common 
life,  and  manners  of  mankind,  to  direct  and  contjoul  them.  We 
were  much  phased  with  the  following  passage,  in  Ins  discourse 
upon  "  Jiici-sed  arc  the  peace-makers"  which,  in  point  of  prac- 
ticej  speaks  a  truly  Christian  lesson  to  all  that  hear  it. 

"  When  the  mind  is  rightly  prepared  and  fortified  with  the  fun- 
daments) principles  of  peace,  it  will  be  carried  on  with  readiness 
to  those  other  parts  of  a  pacific  conduct,  to  those  other  amiable  - 
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graces  and  ingredients  of  peace,  which  I  would  now  proceed  to  lay 
before  you.  Such  especially  are  those  engaging  virtues  which  are 
usually  characterized  under  the  names  of  urbanity  and  courtesy. 
By  which  must  be  understood,  not  that  natural  softness  and  pliancy 
of  temper,  much  less  that  mean  and  slavish  degeneracy  of  soul, 
which  induces  persons  to  stoop  to  any  pitiful  compliances,  any 
sordid  flatteries,  any  wretched  shifts,  in  order  to  soothe  the  hu- 
mours, adapt  themselves  to  the  tempers,  or  suit  the  turn  of  weak, 
ill-designing,  or  wicked  men ;  but  that  affability  of  demeanour, 
easiness  of  carriage,  kind  condescension,  gentle  deportment,  and 
obliging  disposition  of  conduct,  which  makes  a  man  ever  cautious 
of  giving  or  of  taking  offence,  and  studious  to  please  all  with  whom 
he  may  converse  in  every  thing  consistent  with  innocence  and 
virtue."     Vol.  ii.  p.  123. 

u  The  friend  of  peace  will  endeavour  to  sfudy  mankind,  and 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  various  changes,  complexions, 
tempers,  and  habits,  which  form  the  human  character.  By  such 
means  he  will  know  how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  diiferent  turns  of 
different  men,  and  will  win  some  by  innocent  compliances,  others 
by  prudent  reserve,  others  by  kind  admonitions,  and  others  by 
gentle  remonstrances.  In  the  language  of  the  Apostle  he  will  en- 
deavour to  be  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  may  by  any  means 
forward  the  work  of  peace  and  labour  of  love  among  them.  And 
however  weak  or  wicked  the  world  may  be  thought  to  be,  yet  men 
in  general  will  be  ready  to  serve,  befriend  and  assist  those,  from 
whom  they  receive  such  evident  tokens  of  regard  and  esteem. 

u  Those  persons  therefore  judge  ill,  who  would  wish  to  banish 
these  gentle  condescensions  from  the  world,  who  endeavour  to  dis- 
card all  those  innocent  compliances  with  the  manners  and  practice 
of  men,  which  tend  to  remove  the  asperities  of  our  nature,  to  soften 
our  rugged  humours,  and  to  meliorate  and  refine  our  general  con- 
duct. Our  own  quiet  and  peace  depend  very  much  on  the  good- 
will of  others,  and  they  in  return  receive  much  ease  and  satisfac- 
tion from  our  good  offices.  A  froward  and  unmannerly  carriage 
not  only  sours  the  breast  of  the  possessor  of  it,  but  sends  forth  an 
unkindly  influence  to  all  around  it :  whilst  a  gentle  and  obliging 
behaviour  gives  a  sweetness  and  serenity  to  the  mind  that  is  blessed 
with  it,  and  cheers  and  exhilarates  all  who,  come  within  the  sphere 
of  its  notice.  So  that,  however  lightly  some  churlish  persons  may 
affect  to  estimate  these  lesser  virtues,  which  polish  the  human  cha- 
racter, yet  they  are  of  very  material  importance,  if  we  may  calcu- 
late their  benefit  from  their  social  influence,  their  pacific  tendency, 
and  the  real  good  they  produce  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  men 
in  the  world.  A  civil  and  engaging  politeness,  and  an  unaffected 
and  obliging  elegance  of  manners,  strongly  tend  to  conciliate  affec- 
tion, and  to  increase  and  confirm  good-will  and  peace.''  Vol.  ii. 
p.  124. 
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If  however  wc  were  to  name  those  parts  which  appeared  to  lis 
most  striking,  we  should  select  the  perorations,  where  the  several 
beatitude  i}  with  their  consequent  rewards,  are  summed  up  in  a 
style  often  approaching  real  eloquence.  Asa  specimen,  we  shall 
present  the  reader  with  part  of  the  summing  up  of  the  discourse 
upon  '•  tttessed  arc  tin  y  xphich  do  hunger  and  third  afar  righ- 
t-on mess,  for  they  shall  hcji/lcd." 

11  The  truly  righteous  man,  or  the  faithful  Christian,  fully  se- 
cured therefore  ot  all  the  real  satisfaction  which  this  world  can  give. 
goes  pa  continually  making  advances  in  grace  and  goodness,  and 
Rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  He  looks  up  with  the 
eye  of  Faith  to  that  invisible  Being,  in  whom  all  fulness  dwelJsVfor 
the  final  completion  of  all  his  desires,  for  the  fulness  ef  joy  and 
happiness.  Sensible  that  the  most  valuable  things  in- this  world 
are  mixed  with  much  imperfection,  and  that  there  is  no  happiness 
here  without  alloy,  he  is  carried  on  to  the  contemplation  of  a  -fa- 
ne a  world,  to  those  everlasting  mansions  laid  up  in  heaven  for  the 
p  pie  of  God,  Wherein  nothing  defective,  nothing  imperfect  re- 
main.- ;  hut  where  all  those  virtues,  which  here  begin  in  grace,  shall 
be  completed  in  glory;  where  faith  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  sight, 
and  hope  in  enjoyment  ;  where  desire  itself  shall  fail  through  the 
vast  fulness  of  the  object  of  our  happiness,  and  where  all  the  facul- 
ties of  our  souls  shall  be  enlarged  and  filled :  so  that  we  shall  no 
more  see  a.s  through  a  'das,1;  darkly,  but  face  to  face  ;  shall  auake  up 
after  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  and  be  Ratified  mth  it;  stall 
sec  him  as  he  is,  delight  i»  his  presence,  and  enjoy  his  bliss  for 
ever,  with  whom  is  fulness  <rj  jo>i>  and jileawres  for  cvcrmo>x." 
Vol.  i.  p.  263. 

As  throughout  the  whole  of  this  work,  fervent  prayer  for  the 
increase  of  grace,  is  inculcated  as  the  great  and  effectual  means 
of  attaining  these  heavenly  beatitudes,  the  pious  author  has  sub- 
joined  an  admirable  and  most  persuasive  sermon,  upon  this  im- 
portant and  essential  duty.     As  a  farther  means  of  grace,  a  fre- 
quent attendance  upon  the  Sacrament  is  very  forcibly  recom- 
mended in  a  subsequent  sermon  upon  that  holy  ordinance.     Our 
author  appears  to  be  duly  sensible  of  the  inestimable  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  the  grace  promised  to  the  devout  communicant, 
and  of  the  blessing!*  attendant  upon  this  sacred  institution.     The 
work  is  concluded  by  a  sermon  upon  preparation  for  death,  and 
by  another  upon  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  of  its  glorified 
state  at  the  final  judgment.     These  are,  from  their  very  subject, 
the  most  impressive  of  the  whole;  nor  can  they  be  read  with-  I 
out  exciting  that  awful  sense  of  our  Christian  duties,  which  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  author,  by  colling  our  attention  lo  these  tj  e-y 
inendous  scenes,  to  awaken  and  excite. 
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From  the  few  extracts  which  we  have  made,  our  readers  will 
perceive,  that  in  everv  sense  of  the  word,  these  discourses  de- 
Serve  the  title  of  ,f  Christian  Ethics,"  us  they  present  a  clean 
simple,  and  practical  enlargement  upon  those  duties,  which  our 
Lord  himself  has  commanded.;  and  as  they  enforce  their  observ- 
ance upon  those  principles  and  motives  which  Christianity  alone 
can  afford.  Their  style  and  language  is  always  perspicuous,  and 
often  energetic,  although  there  is  occasionally  a  quaintness  both 
in  the  usage  of  terms,  and  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  which 
stamps  the  author  of  the  old  school  of  divinity.  W  here  how- 
ever, as  in  the  present  instance,  this  quaintness  appears  natural 
and  unaffected,  and  occurs  only  now  and  then,  we  are  far  from 
considering  it  a  blemish  in  this  species  of  composition. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  strongly  recommend  these  excellent  dis"- 
courses  to  the  attention  of  the  world:  I  hey  are  not  overloaded 
with  the  flowers  of  artificial  rhetoric,  nor  art.1  they  degraded  by 
the  party  cant  of  fanaticism  ;  but  they  are  the  offspring  of  a  mind 
animated  with  the  love  of  piety,  and  zealous  for  the  promotion 
of  true  religion.  We  should  particularly  recommend  them  to 
the  notice  of  the  younger  clergy,  especially  to  those  who,  from 
the  pressure  of  their  parochial  duties,  or  from  diffidence  in  their 
own  abilities,  occasionally  trust  to  the  writings  of  others  for  their 
weekly  exhortations.  Much  as  we  both,  approve  and  advise 
original  composition,  there  are  times  when  the  mind,  particu- 
larly of  a  young  man,  is  unequal  to  the  production  of  two  ser- 
mons every  Sunday.  To  those  therefore  who  feel  themselves 
unequal  to  the  ta*k,  it  will  be  a  point  of  great  importance  to 
select  well.  The  divines  of  the  old  school,  though  reservoirs 
of  learning  and  theology,  are  perpetually  both  too  dry  and  too- 
diffuse  to  be  preached  with  effect  to  a  mixed  congregation.  The 
most  favourite  divines  of  the  modern  school  are  in  many*  cases 
either  too  declamatory,  to  admit  of  a  second  delivery  from  any 
but  their  author,  or  too  feeble  to  enforce  Christian  duties,  or  to 
supply  Christian  motives.  The  few  whose  adaptation  to  this 
purpose  we  should  be  inclined  to  admit,  are  generally  too  well 
known  to  be  ventured  upon  with  success,  as  there  are  very  few 
in  this  country,  who  can  hear  with  delight,  like  Sir  Roger  De 
Coverley  of  old,  Paley  in  the  morning,  and  Seeker  in  the  even- 
ing. As  a  temporary  supply  to  meet  this  deficiency,  we  should 
recommend  these  two  volumes,  as  we  are  fully  persuaded,  that 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  style,  they  will  suit  every  preacher 
and  every  congregation  ;  and  that  they  cannot  be  preached  in 
tamest,  without  being  preached  with  effect.  Some  few  altera- 
tions might  occasionally  be  made,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  preacher ;  and  the  occasional  quaintnesses  either  corrected 
or  omitted,  according  to  the  con^teeratiou  before  whom  they  may 
*  ~  v  ~  be 
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be  delivered.  We  have  heard  that  the  sermons  of  Miss  Rowd- 
ier were  deliver*  d  l>\  a  dignitary  of  our  Church,  professedly  to 
introduce  and  recommend  them  to  genera!  notice:  we  could 
heartily  wish,  that  these  also  could  have  the  advantage  of  a  simi- 
lar introduction  ;  as  we  are  persuaded  that  their  general  circula- 
tion would,  in  these  days  of  fanatical  presumption,  be  attended 
with  much  good  effect  upon  the  cause  of  genuine  piety  in  the 
Christian  world. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  learned  and  pious  author  of 
these  excellent  discourses,  has  been  called  to  a  better  world. 
Though  he  descended  to  the  grave  "  in  a  full  age,  and  like  as 
a  shock  of  corn  came  in  in  his  season,"  we  lament  the  loss  of  so 
good  a  Christian  to  the  world ;  and  we  lament  it  the  more,  as 
we  have  delayed,  till  it  comes  too  late,  to  offer  this  tribute  of 
our  sincere  respect  for  this  his  last  literary  labour.  One  conso- 
lation however  arises  even  from  his  loss,  that  it  enables  us  to 
bear  that  testimony  to  his  character,  which,  in  his  life-time,  it 
would  have  been  improper  for  us  to  have  offered.  With  the  life 
and  character  of  a  living  author,  a  literary  journal  can  have  no 
concern;  commendation  and  censure  are  equally  the  objects  of 
just  suspicion,  as  the  one  is  too  often  dictated  by  the  partiality 
of  friendship,  or  the  adulation  of  rank ;  and  the  other  is  the  too 
frequent  offspring  of  censorious  malignity,  or  party  violence. 
To  him  who  has  departed,  and  has  left  little  but  hi*  name  and  his 
reputation  behind,  we  shall  fall  uader  no  imputation  of  flattery, 
when  we  pay  our  just  tribute  of  veneration  to  his  memory.  The 
depth  of  his  theological  learning,  and  the  labours  of  his  profound 
researches,  were  consecrated  by  a  native  sweetness  of  disposition, 
and  by  an  unaffected  simplicity  of  manners,  which  would  have 
adorned  the  ages  of  the  primitive  Church.  He  trod  with  cheer- 
fulness, for  more  than  half  a  century,  the  humble  path  of  a  parish 
priest;  and,  like  the  venerable  Hooker,  he  died  in  privacy  and 
peace.  It  will  add  to  the  impression  which  these  sermons  will 
make  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader,  to  be  assured  that  every  pre- 
cept here  so  artlessly  inculcated,  comes  recommended  and  en- 
forced by  the  example  and  the  life  of  its  pious  autlior;  and  that 
of  all  the  Christian  beatitudes,  which  he  so  admirably  pourtrays, 
this  venerable  man  was,  as  far  as  human  imperfection  would  ad- 
mit, a  full  partaker. 
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Art.  VI.     Letter  from   Paris.     By  the  Ret.  John  Chclwood 
Eustace.    8vo.    100  pp.    4s.    Mawman.     IS  14. 

J-HE  inundation  of  British,  who,  within  the  course  of  five 
months,  have  been  poured  upon  the  shores  of  France,  is  altoge- 
ther without  parallel  in  the  history  of  transmigration.  Confined 
for  so  many  years  within  the  narrow  limits  of  their  own  island, 
they  burst  forth  with  impetuosity  through  the  first  opening,  bear- 
ing down  with  the  weight,  not  of  their  persons,  but  of  their 
purses,  all  the  obstacles  which  time  or  tide  might  interpose  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  gratification  of  their  curiosity.  C  irio* 
sity  we  term  their  motive,  because  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten, 
no  other  cause  can  be  assigned  for  the  expedition  than  the  most 
childish,  impotent,  and  vapid  curiosity.  Before  they  set  out, 
they  had  no  idea  what  they  set  out  to  see,  consequently  upon 
their  return  they  will  have  very  little  idea  of  what  they  have  seen. 
Our  cockney  tourists  (the  term  is  of  a  very  wide  acceptation, 
including  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  as  well  as  of  the  east)  cross 
the  water,  cut  along  the  country  to  Paris,  intei mingle  with  the 
crowds  of  their  brethren  already  there  assembled,  gape  at  the 
Louvre,  talk  English  at  the  theatre,  and  having  idled  away  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  return  with  no  expansion  of  idea,  no 
enlargement  of  knowledge,  dissatisfied  that  they  have  seen  so 
little,  and  wondering  that  they  saw  no  more.  The  cause  of  all 
this  may  easily  be  explained  :  Paris,  neither  in  society,  nor  in 
fashions,  nor  in  manners,  is  what  it  was ;  all  these  charms  which, 
once  attracted  and  enslaved  its  visitors,  are  to  be  awakened  from 
a  long  and  dreary  slumber.  Notwithstanding  the  ferocity  of 
manners  introduced  by  the  late  military  despotism,  we  doubt  not, 
but  that  under  the  mild  and  courteous  sway  of  the  Bourbons,  thev 
will  revive,  because  they  are  congenial  to  the  French  nation  ; 
but  before  they  reach  that  splendour  and  attraction  which  they 
enjoyed  under  the  old  regime,  many  years  must  elapse  ;  in  po- 
litesse,  in  brilliancy,  in  fascination,  France  is  in  her  second  in- 
fancy. Those,  therefore,  who  would  find  amusement  in  Paris, 
must  carry  with  them  the  materials  from  whence  it  is  to  be  de- 
rived; they  must  carry  with  them  a  mind  stored  with  sound  po- 
litical information  and  knowledge  ;  a  memory  embracing  all  the 
vast  events  which  during  this  last  thirty  years  have  convulsed  the 
nations  of  Europe  ;  and,  above  all,  an  intellect  capable  of  com- 
parison, of  combination,  and  of  reflection  ;  theu,  and  not  till 
then,  will  they  be  enabled  to  view  with  delight,  and  to  recall 
with  satisfaction  the  scenes  which  present  themselves  in  this 
illustrious  city. 
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That  Mr.  Eustace  has  capapities  for  an  enjoyment  of  this  na- 
ture, no- on&  who  has  read  his  Italian  lour  can  for  a  moment 
doubt.  Hi*  thinks  not  always  with  depth,  but  universally  with 
animation  and  warmth;  his  observations,  though  sometimes  deli- 
cient  in  ju  lice,  nr  always  the  result  of  elegance  and  feeling. 
V\ ,  have  travelled  with  him  through  the  mountains  and  plains  of 
ItaU  with  satisfaction  and  delight,  weshall  therefore  accompany 
him  on  his  excursion  t"  Pans  with  a  predisposition  to  he  grati* 
fted  by  his  narration,  His  style  is  both  elegant  and  energetic, 
and  though  we  may  be  occasionally  induced  to  combat  his  asser- 
tions, we  shall  never  be  inclined  to  quarrel  with  so  classical  and 
ju  entertaining  a  companion. 

The  first  circumstance,  which,  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
cannot  fail  ef  attracting  the  notice  of  the  traveller,  is  the  dreadful 
depopulation  of  the  country,  arising  from  the  sanguinary  con- 
scriptions of  the  late  Emperor.  We  know  that  in  the  space  of 
two  years,  one  million  live  hundred  thousand  men  were  either 
levied  in  France,  or  scut  from  her  frontiers  ;  we  cannot  then  with 
justice  wonder  that  few  besides  old  men,  women,  and  children, 
are  to  be  seen  either  in  the  villages,  or  in  the  fields.  All  the 
operations  of  agriculture  are  carried  on  by  such  hands:  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  which,  that  though  the  land  is  fertile  in  the 
extreme,  the  farming  is  wretched  and  bad.  So  great  has  been 
the  draught  upon  the  male  population  of  the  country,  that  it  is 
computed,  we  know  not  with  how  much  truth,  that  there  are 
twelve  women  to  one  effective  man. 

The  local  descriptions  of  Paris  are  now  multiplied  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  will  affoid  neither  amusement  nor  information  to 
the  reader,  to  extract  the  general  view  which  Mr.  Eustace  gives 
of  the  appearance  of  the  city:  it  is  exceedingly  clear  and  good, 
and  his  criticisms  upon  tire  architecture  of  the  great  public  build- 
ings appear  to  be  founded  injustice  and  in  taste.  On  the  subject 
of  churches,  Mr.  E.  enlarges  with  much  feeling  and  animation. 
Out  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- two  churches  which  existed  in 
France  before  the  revolution,  forty-live  of  which  were  parochial, 
there  remain  now  but  thirty-nine  id  all  for  public  or  parochial 
service  ;  all  the  others,  he  informs  us,  have  either  been  demo- 
lished, or  turned  into  manufactories,  schools,  or  granaries.  The 
number  before  the  revolution  appears  to  us  to  have  exceeded  the 
call  of  general  utility,  as  far  as  the  present  number  falls  short  of 
it.  The  larger  proportion  of  the  former  churches  were  attached, 
as  we  suppose,  to  convents,  colleges,  and  other  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments, the  suppression  of  which  we  cannot  but  consider  as 
generally  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  country  at  large.  Nor 
can  we  regret  with  Mr,E.  the  general  suppression  of  abbies, 
which  we  consider  as  useless  incumbrances  upon  the  fabric  of 
f  true 
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true  religion,  although  we  are  as  inimical  as  himself  to  the  de- 
struction  of  the  abbey  churches,   many  of  which .   as  that  of  St. 
Alban'.s  in  our  own  island,  would  have  formed,  without  any  injUry  , 
to  their  beauty,  most  splendid  and  useful  edifices  for  parochial 
\\orship. 

"  Complaints  have  been  made,  and  justly,  both  by  the  antiquary 
and  the  Christian,  of  the  ruins  which  the  reformation  spre'ad  over 
the  surface  of  England,  and  the  fall  of  so  many  stately  abbies,  the 
monuments  both  of  the  piety  and  the  skill  of  our  ancestors  has  been 
lamented  by  Protestants  as  well  as  by  Catholics,  as  an  irreparable 
misfortune.  Yet  how  confined  the  scene  of  devastation  which 
England  has  to  deplore,  when  compared  to  that  vast  range  of  havoc 
which  France  must  for  ever  bewail !  In  England  the  cathedrals 
were  all  respected,  their  number  was  even  augmented:  some  of  the 
abbey  churches  were  spared;  the  two  universities  and  all  the  great 
schools,  most  of  the  hospitals  and  many  collegiate  churches  were 
preserved;  and  though  the  sentence  of  confiscation  was  general,  the 
rapacity  of  the  court  was  partial,  and  restrained  probably  by  public 
opinion,  it  extended  itself  only  to  those  parts  of  the  eccl  siastical 
establishment  which  had  lost  their  popularity.  In  France,  of  one. 
hundred  and  thirty  bishoprics,  fifty  only  have  been  retained;  of  the 
cathedrals  attached  to  suppressed  bishoprics,  some  have  been  demo- 
lished, and  others  deprived  of  the  income  necessary  to  support  such 
extensive  edifices,  have  been  abandoned  to  silent  decay.  The 
number  of  the  former  I  have  not  ascertained,  but  among  them  is 
Liege,  the  seat  of  a  prince  bishop  and  of  a  noble  chapter,  Boulogne 
and  Cambray.  The  ashes  of  Fenelon  reposed  in  the  latter,  and  a 
name  so  dear  to  religion,  humanity,  and  literature,  might  in  other 
times,  and  other  countries  have  been  a  sufficient  cause  of  exemp- 
tion from  the  fatal  sentence.  In  France  also  the  abbies,  collegiate 
churches,  universities,  colleges,  hospitals,  and  convents,  were  all 
condemned  without  exception,  and  few,  very  few,  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  the  general  proscription. — Hence  the  towns 
here  have  lost  much  of  their  magnificence,  and  of  the  splendid  ex- 
hibition produced  by  spires,  and  towers,  and  domes  rising  in  clusters, 
or  shewing  themselves  singly  and  successively  through  the  long 
avenues  that  usually  lead  to  French  cities ;  and  hence  also  the  soli- 
tude that  pervades  the  quarters  formerly  adorned  with  churches  and 
colleges ;  a  solitude  visible,  not  only  in  provincial  towns,  but  even  in 
the  capital  itself."     P.  30. 

We  should  be  disposed,  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  to  propose' 
an  emendation  in  the  text,  and  for  'c  popularity,"  to  read  "uti- 
lity." All  that  was  necessary  to  strengthen  and  support  the  ec- 
clesiastical establishment  of  our  country  was  preserved,  and  the 
testimony  of  almost  three  centimes  will  prove  it  to  have  been 
amply  sufficient.  Venerating  as  we  do  the  f'  magni  nominisum- 
bi  am/'  we  regret  that  a  cathedral,  in  which  the  ashes  of  such  a 
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man  as  Feneloa  repose,  should  have  been  stripped  of  its  ancient 
honours  ;  but  wo  must  at  the  same  lime  confess,  that  as  to  all  the 
purposes  of  discipline  and  church  government,  fifty  bishoprics 
appear  to  us  to  be  fully  sufficient  for  the  extent  of  country  over 
which  their  jurisdiction  is  extended.  We  attach  as  religious  a 
veneration  to  the  apostolical  character  of  a  bishop  us  Mr.  Eus- 
tare  himself,  but  lor  that  very  reason  we  would  not  see  their 
number  too  far  encreased,   or  their  authority  too  narrowly  cou« 

tilled. 

Our  readers  will  be  pleased  with  the  following  account  of  the 
church  of  St.  Genevieve,  which  bears  a  closer  resemblance  in  the 
style  of  architecture  to  our  St.  Paul's,  than  any  other  church  in 
Paris. 

'*  I  have  in  another  work  criticised  the  defects  of  St.  Genevieve 
—I  will  now  point  out  some  of  its  beauties,  and  in  the  first  place 
do  justice  to  the  simplicity  of  its  exterior,  free  from  useless  decora- 
tions, and  not  even  interrupted  by  windows;  and  in  the  next,  men- 
tion with  due  approbation  the  suppression  of  arcades  in  the  interior, 
and  the  revival  of  pillars  with  their  regular  entablature  instead  of 
arches.  The  alarm  produced  by  the  sinking  of  the  dome  occasioned 
some  alteration  in  the  original  plan,  and  obliged  the  architects  now 
employed  in  the  completion  of  the  work,  to  convert  the  twelve  pil- 
lars on  which  the  dome  rested,  into  four  massive  buttresses,  like 
those  in  St.  Paul's ;  an  alteration  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
general  effect,  though  managed  with  the  utmost  skill.  Yet  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  whole  still  remains  light  and  pleasing. 

"  The  vaults  under  this  church,  destined  to  hold  so  many  modem 
heroes  and  sages,  are  skilfully  contrived,  and  very  different  from  most 
other  vaults,  are  neither  dark,  nor  damp,  nor  gloomy.  They  con- 
sist of  galleries  lined  with  cells ;  in  these  cells,  all  nearly  of  the  same 
size,  the  bodies  are  deposited  earch  in  a  stone  sarcophagas  of  exactly 
the  same  size  and  form.  The  inscriptions  are  in  French,  relating 
merely  th~  name,  the  dignity,  and  the  age  of  the  deceased;  no  re- 
ligious feeling  is  expressed  oh  the  tombs :  but  over  the  door  of  each 
cell  the  cypher  XP,  and  the  letters  A  and  n,  marks  of  faith  and  hope, 
so  often  observable  in  the  Roman  catacombs,  indicate  that  the 
bodies  reposing  within  await  a  glorious  resurrection.  Yet  it  would 
be  more  consoling  to  see  this  signet  of  immortality  marked  on  every 
sarcophagus  i  he  that  dying  Ikinlcetk  on  heaven's  bliss,  must  surely 
wish  to  have  a  signal  of  that  hope  marked  on  his  tomb.  Its  absence 
seems  to  imply  that  when  he  died,  he  made  no  sign. 

"  '  Sed  nox  atra  caput  tristi  circumvolat  umbra/  "     P.  35. 

As  we  are  not  Presbyterians,  we  shall  not  dispute  the  pro- 
priety of  affixing  a  cross  upon  the  sarcophagi  of  the  dead  ;  but 
we  really  cannot  see  how  its  absence  implies  infidelity  in  the  de- 
ceased :  the  remark  is  as  much  out  of  truth,  as  the  quotation  is 

out 
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out  of  place,  for  whether  he  made  any  sign  or  not,  we  believe 
that  the  night  of  death  would  envelope  him  equally  With  its  me* 
Iancholy  shade.  If  this  remark  should  remain  in  a  subsequent 
edition,  (which  we  are  assured  that  Mr.  Eustace's  good  sense 
will  not  allow)  we  should  advise  Partridge's  Irifandum,  reghia, 
jubes  renovare  dolorem,  as  an  equally  appropriate  citation. 

With  all  the  criticisms  of  our  author  upon  the  halls  of  statuary 
and  the  gallery  of  pictures,  we  most  cordially  agree;  the  feelings 
of  indignation,  succeeding  the  first  transport  of  delight,  are  ex- 
pressed with  animation  and  justice  ;  as  even  amidst  the  pleasure 
we  receive  from  viewing  so  many  rays  of  beauty  and  magnificence, 
concentrated  in  one  focus,  our  thoughts  cannot  be  abstracted  from 
the  idea  of  devastation  and  plunder :  these  are  honest  feelings, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  our  national  character,  we  should  be  sorry  to 
abandon  them.  The  observations  of  our  author  respecting  even 
the  expediency  of  such  a  plan,  and  its  probable  effect  upon  the 
progress  of  the  tine  arts,  are  new  and  happily  conceived. 

"  But  to  wave  the  consideration  of  the  morality  of  this  act  of  ra- 
pine, it  may  be  doubted  whether  instead  of  promoting  the  arts,  it 
does  not  retard  their  progress:  for  though  the  vanity  of  the  nation 
was  likely  to  be  gratified  by  the  measure,  when  it  was  first  in  con* 
temptation,  yet  the  French  artists  protested  against  it ;  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Directory,  to  prevent  its 
execution.  Much,  indeed,  might  have  been  said  by  them,  and 
many  weighty  arguments  produced  in  support  of  their  reclamation. 
Fop  if  success  depend  upon  genius,  and  genius  be  awakened  and 
brought  into  action  by  circumstances ;  if  a  certain  agitation  of  mind, 
a  fermentation  of  thought,  an  earnestness  of  effort,  or  in  one  word, 
if  enthusiasm  be  as  essential  in  painting  and  sculpture,  as  it  undoubt- 
edly is  in  poetry  and  eloquence,  the  sole  question  then  will  be  whe- 
ther Paris  or  Rome  is  most  likely  to  produce  in  the  mind  this  crea- 
tive power,  this  vivida  vis,  the  very  soul  and  source  of  excellence. 
To  enter  into  a  formal  comparison  between  these  capitals  would  be 
absurd ;  as  in  the  former  there  is  not  one  object  to  excite  emotion, 
not  one  monument  to  awaken  recollection,  no  scene  to  enchant  the 
eye,  no  awful  form  to  swell  the  imagination  ;  while  the  latter  teems 
with  the  images  of  the  past,  and  the  wonders  of  the  present,  exhibit- 
ing the  grand  or  the  beautiful  at  every  step,  and  keeping  the 
stronger,  and  more  effective  emotions  of  the  mind,  its  admiration, 
delight,  and  melancholy,  in  constant  action. 

**  *  Veuve  du  people  Roi,  Reine  encore  du  monde.' 

De  Lille. 

•*  But  independent  of  this  consideration,  as  long  as  the  enmere 
di  Raffaello  remain  in  Rome ;  and  that  will  be  as  long  as  Rome 
exists,  so  long  the  painter  will  consider  it  as  the  school  of  the  art ; 
and  so  Ions;  must  those  who  profess,  and  those  who  admire  that  art, 
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flock  to  tlic  Vatican  as  to  its  sanctuary-  All  the  pictures  m  th<? 
gallery  of  Paris  united,  do  oot  equal  the  skill,  the  variety,  the  in- 
vention, the  execution,  tin.-  forms,  tin-  groupes,  the  lights,  the 
shad  ts,  that  breathe,  and  live,  and  move,  and  flit  over  those  won- 
derful walls,  ami  ael  the  painter's  soul  <>n  lire  as  he  contemplates. 
When  from  this  Bcene  o '  wonders  tli  i  young  artist  returns  to  th*- 
gallery  of  Paris,  is  his  enthusiasm  likely  to  be  excited  by  the  exhi- 
bition? Regret  ratber  than  enthusiasm  must  be  his  predominant 
feeling;  regret  th at  so  many  mister  piecis  werrfe  torn  from  their 
nari\  detached  iron  the  scenery    which  they  present,  and 

withdrawn  from  the  BUn  thai  can  alone  awaken  all  their  beauties. 

"  We  do  not,  indeed,  discover  that  the  possession  of  so  many 
master-pieces  has  had,  as  yet  at  least,  any  very  perceptible  effect  on 
the  taste  of  the  public,  or  the  execution  of  the  artists.  Are  the 
it  «  of  David's  figures  less  atrocious?  arc  his  colours  more  natu- 
ral now,  wh  n  the  ahgellic  countenances  of  Guido's  smile  upon  him, 
an  I  the  divine  lights  of  Raflkelle  rise  around  him  every  morning, 
than  they  were  when  he  sat  in  the  pandemonium  of. the  Convention, 
and  saw  himself  surrounded  with  the  demons  of  the  place?''  P. 
50. 

Leaving  the  more  material  part  of  the  city,  its  churches,  its 
ediiiceSj  its  ornaments,  our  author  proceeds  to  an  examination 
into  t  e  moral  construction  of  its  inhabitants.  The  national 
character  has  i  ndergone  a  total  change  ;  the  sjprightliuess,  the 

frivolity,  ihe  politeness  of  the  ancient  French,  is  evaporated  and 
<:one,  and  little  now  remains  but  the  dregs  of  gloomy  ferocity 
and  pride.  Perhaps  therefore  we  are  not  justified  in  asserting 
that  the  national  character  is  changed  ;  we  should  rather  say,  that 
the  severity  of  military  despotism  has  forced  oft  the  lighter  and 
more  volatile  of  its  component  paits,  while  the  heavier  and 
tf  sterner  stuff"  still  remains;  and  that  the  latent  propensities 
to  cruelty,  which  were  always  with  justice  supposed  to  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  .French  character,  are  now  fully  de- 
veloped. Our  author  has  traced,  with  much  clearness  and  pre- 
cision, these  changes  to  their  proper  source,  and  has  exhibited 
in  glowing  colours  the  dreadful  influence  which  the  scenes  of  cru- 
elty, lust,  and  blasphemy,  which  formed  so  essential  a  part  of  the 
French  army,  must  have  had  upon  the  minds  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration, every  one  of  whom,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  were  com- 
pelled to  enter  into  this  diabolical  school,  and  to  be  initialed  into 
all  its  honors.  The  French  army  is  not  as  the  English  army  ;  in 
which,  notwithstanding  some  sort  of  licentiousness  inseparable 
from  the  very  idea  of  a  military  force,  the  most  irritable  sense  of 
lion  or,  and  very  powerful  conviction  of  religious  truth  pervades^ 
restrains,  and  humanizes  the  general  mass;  but  it  is  as  Mr. 
Eustace  ably  expresses  it,  "  A  confederacy  of  banditti,  a  legion 
of  dtnions,  let  loose  upon  the  creation  to  disfigure  and  to  destroy 

its 
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its.  beauties."  Of  the  enormous  extent  of  this  military  system, 
we  in  England  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  ;  it  was  interwoven  with 
the  whole  education  of  the  country.  The  number  of  military 
schools,  seminaries,  lyceums,  in  which  the  minds  of  the  French  • 
youth  were  early  trained  to  this  discipline  of  carnage  and  bloody 
are  almost  beyond  calculation.  Of  their  effects  not  only  upon 
their  own  country,  but  upon  the  whole  of  Europe,  Mr.  Eustace 
thus  justly  observes. 

"  I  will  here  observe  incidently  that  the  evils,  which  this  im- 
mense mass  of  unprincipled  agents,  let  loose  upon  Europe,  has 
produced,  have  not  yet  been  fully  ascertained,  and  that  while  we 
see  and  deplore  the  desolation  of  provinces,  the  destruction  of  cities, 
and  all  the  public  and  much  of  the  private  misery,  inflicted  upon  the 
unhappy  regions  which  the  destroying  host  has  traversed,  we  do  not 
notice  the  moral  and  more  permanent  evils  inflicted  upon  the  whole 
species  by  the  corruption  of  youth,  and  the  propagation  of  atheism  ; 
evils  of  enormous  magnitude,  subversive  of  the  peace  of  the  present 
age,  and  calculated  to  check  the  increase  and  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quility of  future  generations. 

"  After  this  statement  of  the  numbers,  the  influence,  and  the 
principles  of  the  French  army,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  national  character  is  considerably  impaired,  that  the  levity  and 
the  frivolity,  and,  I  add  with  regret,  the  good  nature  of  the  nation 
have  given  way  to  a  clouded  aspect,  rough  manners,  and  a  feroci- 
ous demeanour. 

"  The  youth,  accustomed  to  the  guilt  and  the  bustle  of  warfare, 
seem  impatient  under  the  weight  of  reflection,  and  harassed  with 
the  dead  calm  of  peace.  They  want  a  greater  stimulus  to  rouse 
their  feelings,  and  they  sicken  at  the  insipidity  and  the  tameness 
of  plays,  visits,  and  conversation.  The  life  of  a  citizen  has  no 
charms  for  them,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  French  army 
would  rush  to  war  with  delight,  merely  to  shake  off  the  intolerable 
load  of  still  life  ;  the  ennui  and  desceuvrement  that  devour  them," 

P.  68. 

r 
Of  the  state  of  religion,  Mr.  E.  gives  a  much  more  favourable 
account  than  under  ail  circumstances  we  could  have  expected. 
He  combats  the  general  opinion  of  the  total  indifference  to  all 
religion  at  considerable  length,  but  we  must  confess  not  in  a 
manner  to  produce  conviction  upon  our  minds.  He  represents 
the  churches  as  tolerably  full  on  a  Sunday,  and  not  deserted  even 
on  week-days  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  coincides  in  the  obser- 
vation, that  the  great  majority  of  the  congiegation  is  female. 
For  this  fact  he  would  account  from  the  devotional  feelings  so. 
peculiar  to  the  female  heart,  from  the  great  proportion  of  wo- 
men to  men  in  the  present  state  of  France,  and  particularly  from 
the  dedication  of  Sunday  to  reviews,  levees,  and  other  military 
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and  civil  pageants.  We  fear,  however,  tliat  the  pious  zeal  of  our 
author  has  influenced  his  opinions  upon  this  subject;  especially 
us  in  a  subsequent  passage  he  acknowledges  thai  the  appearances 

of  religion  are  very  dilieient  now  fr<  m  what  they  were  before, 
and  even  at  the  very   beginning    of  the   revolution.     Notwith- 
standing the  philosophic  infidelity  of  the  court,  of  the  nobility, 
and  ot  the  higher  classes,  he  asset ts,  that  the  middling  elass  of 
society,  which,  according  to  his  own  expression,  "  every  where 
form*  the   stiength  and  the  very  soul  of  a  nation,"  were  devout 
in   their  attachment  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  sedu- 
lous in  it's  observance.     Now  here  we  must  be  permitted  to 
say,  (bat  i£such  men  had  been  in  reality  the  strength  of  the  na- 
tion, they  would  have  opposed  a  firm  and  impregnable  barrier 
to  the  torrent  of  infidelity  which  poured  down  upon  them.     Mr. 
E.  however,   draws  a  glaring  picture  ot  "  the  crowds  from  the 
portal  to  the  altar  chauniing  the  hy  nn  of  adoration,"  &c.  Sec. 
i<ow  we  are  not  immediately  disposed  to  contradict  his  fact,  but 
we  must  oppose  hi'-  inference  that  all  these  were   devoutly  at- 
tached to  the  religion  of  their   forefathers;  whereas  the  larger 
half  of  this  holy  crowd  were  the  hrst  to  lay  waste  and  destroy  the 
veiy  temples   in  wh:ch  not   six    months  before  they  had   been 
joining  in  the  hymn  ot  adoration.     The  real  state  of  the  case  we 
conceive  to  be,  that  before  the  burst  of  the  revolution,  there  was 
a  certain  general  appearance  of  religion,   but  that  now  even  the 
semblance  has  vanished  :  with  respect  to  real  religion,  we  consi- 
der both  periods  nearly  upon  a  par.     Mr.  E.  denies  the  increase 
of  Protestantism  in  France,  and  asserts  that  there  are  but  three 
Protestant  temples,  (as  he  calls  them)  and  that  these  are  of  no 
magnitude,  nor  are  their  congregations  numerous.     lie  combats 
the  idea  of  the  increase  of  Protestants,  upon  the  idea  that  the 
Catholic  religion    has  a  peculiar   hold    upon  the  feelings  of  a 
Frenchman,  and  asserts,  that  if  a  Frenchman  be  a  Christian,  he 
must  naturally  be  a  Catholic.     Now  to  this  observation,  if  he 
takes  historical  fact  for  a  moment  into  consideration,  no  one  can 
possibly  asseht ;  but  as  to  the  probable  increase  of  Protestantism 
m  France,  it  may  be  the  subject  of  some  very  interesting  specu- 
lation.   That  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  French  nation  before  the  revolution,  we  can  easily  admit ; 
for  it  is  the  easiest  religion  under  which  practical   infidelity  and 
moral  licentiousness  can  exist.     To  those  who  have  thrown  away 
the  substance,  but  are  still  desirous  either  for  fashion  or  for  ex- 
pediency of  retaining  the  shadow,   this  religion  will  ever  be  most 
congenial.     The  pomp  of  its  ritual  and  the  splendour  of  its  cere- 
monial, will  captivate  their  eye,   while  the  indulgence  of  its  ca- 
suistry, and  the  facility  of  its  absolutions,  will  compose  the  feel- 
ings of  conscious  guilt.     Though  there  is  much  that  will  raise 
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the  soul  of  the  enthusiast  and  devotee,  much  that  will  warm  the 
imagination  even  of  the  torpid  and  the  careless,  yet  there  is 
nothing  that  speaks  to  the  reason  of  the  infidel,  or  to  the  heart  of 
the  reprobate.  Should  therefore  the  French  nation  recur  to  their 
former  carelessness  and  volatility,  we  should  conceive  that  Ca- 
tholicism would  again  become  the  favourite  and  congenial  creed  ; 
but  should  the  change  both  of  sentiment  and  manners  wrought 
by  the  late  convulsions  in  the  moral  world  remain,  we  should  be 
much  inclined  to  doubt  the  reanimation  of  the  qatholic  spiiit. 

The  rising  generation  have  been  trained,  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  to  hold  this  very  religion  in  contempt,  how  then  they 
can  be  induced  to  embrace  it  on  the  score  either  of  national 
pride  or  of  personal  affection,  we  cannot  conceive  :  if  from  a 
conviction  of  its  real  importance  they  should  be  willing  to  adopt 
any  religion  at  all,  that  very  conviction  will  teach  them  to  chuse 
their  own ;  their  choice  is  now  free,  and  if  reason  and  enquiry 
should  direct  them  in  it,  Catholicism  will  not  be  its  object. 
These  however  are  but  hints  upon  which  those  who  indulge  in 
deeper  speculations  than  ourselves  may  enlarge ;  we  shall  close 
the  subject  by  observing  that  among  all  the  uncertainties  in  which 
the  future  condition  of  France  is  involved,  the  future  state  of 
religion  most  especially  sets  calculation  at  defiance.  One  im- 
portant fact,  of  w  hich  Mr.  E.  informs  us,  should  not  be  with- 
held from  the  reader,  that  before  the  Nicene  creed  the  epistle, 
gospel,  and  certain  appointed  prayers  are  recited  from  the 
pulpit  by  the  priest  in  the  French  language. 

The  next  subject  which  presents  itself  to  our  author's  con- 
sideration, is  the  establishment  of  civil  liberty.  Upon  this 
point  he  speaks  with  all  the  diffidence  of  sound  judgement, 
which  cannot  but  consider  the  free  constitution  now  offered  to 
France  as  an  experiment  only,  the  success  of  which,  even  sup- 
posing it  successful,  must  not  be  expected  until  many  a  slow  and 
difficult  process  shall  have  strengthened  its  foundations,  and  con- 
firmed its  solidity. 

"  A  constitution  is  not  as  the  revolutionary  politicians  of  France, 
in  their  infantine  simplicity,  seem  to  have  imagined,  the  work  of  a 
day,  or  the  r.'sult  of  metaphysical  meditations ;  it  is  the  growth  of 
ages,  and  the  offspring  of  experience.  It  should  rest  on  the  ancient 
institutions  and  customs  of  a  nation,  and  be  adapted  to  their  feelings 
and  even  to  their  prejudices  :  time  only  can  discover  its  defects,  and 
lead  to  the  remedies ;  and  time  also  will  faciliate  its  motions,  and 
remove  the  obstructions  which  must  inevitably  occur  in  the  play  of  a 
machine  so  complicated.  What  the  component  parts  of  a  good 
constitution  may  be,  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  that  a  repre- 
sentative body  is  essential  to  it,  is  unquestionable :  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know,  that  its  most  substantial  and  component 
parts  are  included  iu  the  late  sketch  accepted  by  the  king  of 

France, 
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France,     1  !u\  .  it  is  extremdy  deftjo 

i  it  perfection  depends  upon  the  magnanimity  and  the 
wisdom  of  I  tenth,     The  obstacles  which  he  will  m 

it,  will  rom  the  wmy;  for  though  discontented  and 

fero<  .-I'  and  divided,  commanded  by  officers  who 

iheckedj  natipoal  guards ;  nor  from  the  people, 

foi    the  Bourbons,  arid  manifest  their  attach- 
ment uricqu  id  unanimously  ;  *    nor  from  the  republican 
and  revolutionary  s]  ivit,  which  though  still  existing  is  partial,  and 
In.'  ii  pr<  ssed  and  i  id  ;    but  (rom  the  influence' of  an  old 
arrel                   ty,  whose  unqualified  attachment  t-o  the  ancient  go- 
ventaheirk,  may  betray  fchetri  into   rash  and  pernicious  attempts  to 
ore  it.     To  cheek  the  blind  and  intemperate  zeal  of  this  ptetrSy, 
;  :ul  to  close  his  t  ars  to  their  artful  and.  repeated  insinuations,  is  alike 
dfttj   and   the  interest  of  the   monarch.     Arbitrary  power   is 
below  his  ambition  :  the  eoniidence  and  the  affection  of  his  people 
are  his  pride  and  his  glory,  and  if  preserved  will  fill  up  the  measure 
.  of  his- greatness  and; -of  his  happiness.     Meantime  he  will,  no 
doubt,  without  regard  to  party,  without  reference  to  the  past,  im- 
press into  his  councils  ail  the  genius,  all  the  information,  and  above 
all,  all  the  virtues  of  the  count;  t,  and  thus  form  around  the  throne  a 
•  circle  not  to  he  forced  by  faction,  force,  or  intrigue."     P.  93. 

With  the  truth  and  the  justice  of  these  observations  we  cor- 
rkallv  coincide.  The  French  monarch  is  placed  indeed  in  a  situ- 
ation of  the  utmost  anxiety  and  danger.  Ail  that  he  has  yet 
done,  has  been  conceived  in  wisdom  and  executed  with  spirit. 
How  far  he  will  hereafter,  be  able  to  hold  the  balance  between 
contending  f;  ctions,  when  party  shall  have  assumed  a  more  for- 
midable and  decisive  appearance,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
foresight  to  determine^  if  bis  cause  he  ruined,  we  shall  prophecy 
with  Mr.  E.  that  he  will  be  ruined  by  his  friends  and  not  by  his 
enemies. 

The  concluding  i ejections  upon  the  general  review  of  Paris 
are  so  spirited  and  just,  that  we  cannot  forbear  presenting  them 
to  our  readers. 

"  After  this  general  view  of  Paris,  its  edifices,  population,  and 
manners,  we  may  be  allowed  to  ask,  what  has  been  the  result  of  this 

*  "  The  temper  of  the  people  of  Prance  always  manifests  itself 
most  conspicuously  in  the  theatres  ;  and  there  whenever  any  appli- 
cation can  be  made  to  the  sufferings  or  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
the  applause  is  loud  and  universal.     The  celebrated  lines  in  Atbalia 

"  <  Oui,  nous  jurons  ici  pour  nous,  pour  tous  nos  feres 

De  rctahiir  Joas  au  trone  de  ses  peres.' 
was  accompanied  by  shouts  so  loud,  so  continued,  so  enthusiastic,  as 
to  electrify  even  foreigners,  and  force  them  to  join  the  shout,  and 


even  to  share  the  general  feeling.'' 
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tremendous  revolution  ?  what  have  been  its  benefits  ?  has  it  im- 
proved the  literature  of  France  ?  has  it  produced  one  single  histo- 
rian, one  poet,  one  sound  philosopher  ?  No  :  literature  is  on  the  de- 
cline ;  its  utility  is  disputed;  the  dry  sciences  have  usurped  its  place  ; 
and  the  language  itself  tends  to  barbarism:  Has  it  improved  even 
in  military  tactics?  No:  the  art  of  war  consists  in  carrying  a  post,  or 
gaining  a  battle  with  the  least  possible  bloodshed.  Was  this  the  art 
of  the  French  generals,  and  above  all,  of  Napoleon  ?  They  gained 
their  end  by  numbers,  by  bloody  sacrifices,  by  a  prodigality  of  car- 
nage. Has  it  ameliorated  the  manners,  and  improved  the  princi- 
ples of  the  nation  ?  No;  it  corrupted  their  morals,  and  perverted 
their  principles;  had  it  lasted  one  generation  more,  France  would 
have  been  inhabited  by  monsters,  and  Europe  would  have  been 
compelled  to  wage  against  it  a  war  of  extermination.  What  then, 
has  it  produced  ?  It  has  deluged  Europe  with  blood,  and  covered 
France  with  ruins  and  with  graves."     P.  95. 

Whoever  is  desirous  of  deriving  rational  enjoyment  from  the 
scenes  now  passing  in  Paris,  cannot  do  better  than  take  Mr. 
Eustace's  publication  with  him  as  a  companion.  It  will  furnish 
him  not  so  much  with  thought,  as  with,  what  is  equally  valu- 
able, the  materials  of  thinking.  He  will  enlarge  upon  the  spe- 
culations which  are  there  suggested,  and  he  will  form  his  own 
opinion  how  far  the  observations  ot  his  author  are  founded  in  a 
calm  and  dispassionate  review  of  the  events  before  him,  or  how 
far  they  are  warped  by  the  enthusiasm  of  an  ardent  imagination. 
He  will  find,  in  our  opinion,  much  to  approve,  much  to  enlarge 
upon,  somewhat  also  to  correct  and  amend.  But  whether  he 
submits  to  his  guidance,  or  dissents  from  his  judgement,  he 
wfll  feel  himself  under  no  small  obligation  to  Mi\  Eustace  for 
discovering  to  him  the  sources  of  the  most. interesting  reflection, 
and  useful  information. 


Akt.  VII.     A  P radical  Exposition  of  the  Proceedings  and 
Tendency  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  fyc.fyc. 

(Concluded from  p.  1(54. ) 

IT  is  well  observed  of  the  professed  objeqt  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety (p.  379),  that 

"  Distinctively  it  is  not  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  but  the  cir- 
culation of  it  'without  Note  or  Comment.  It  is  not  what  it  imparts, 
but  what  it  withholds  that  characterizes  the  Institution.  Nay,  its 
involution  of  character  is  so- exquisitely  skilful,  that  the  full  idea  of 
it  is  not  yet  conveyed  ;  for  besides  what  it  withholds,  what  it  imper- 
ceptibly insinuates  enters  into  its  mystical  composition." 

There  is  much  for  the  serious  consideration  of  every  zealous 
Churchman,,  who  has  hitherto  contributed  to  the  support  of  this 
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Society,  convoyed  in  this  short  sentence.  It  is  demonstrable 
that  he  is  not  obliged  to  join  the  Society,  to  be  enabled  to  cir- 
culate the  Bible ;  because  the  Church  has  an  old  and  tried  So- 
ciety, which  will  affbfd  him  superior  facilities;,  and  enable  him  to 
distribute,  with  the  text  of  Scripture,  thai  interpretation  which  he 
regards  as  the  true  one.  May  we  nut  then  ask,  why  docs  he  prc- 
fer  the  tenner  to  the  latter?  Is  his  object  also  not  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Bible  with  its  true  meaning  appended  to  it,  but  the 
circulation  of  the  bare  text  alone,  without  either  Note  or  Com- 
ment r  This  is  no  right  or  trivial  question  :  for,  as  our  Author 
»\ill  proceed  to  BheW  him,  lie  is  here  treading  in  the  .steps  of 
more  than  one  fraternity,  to  whose  character  and  proceedings  lie 
would  perhaps  be  offended  if  his  own  objects  and  measures  were 
directly  assimilated. 

*'  In  that  last  and  most  contentious  period  of  the  Jewish  History 
which  the  Gospel  contains,  a  religious  fraternity  are  brought  pro- 
minently forward,  who  were  in  as  complete  possession  of  public 
estimation  as  the  Bible  Society  ever  was,  even  in  the  zenith  of  its 
populxirit}',  and  who  had  adopted  and  carried  into  full  effect  this 
expurgalory  resolution.     The  Pharisees  are  the  fraternity  referred 
to,  and  the  analogous  principle  of  their  policy  is,  that  they  took 
away  the  •  key  of  knowledge,'  that  is,  the  true  interpretation*  of 
their  sacred  writings,  in  which  that  witness  which  they  bore  to  the 
Messiah  and  to  his  dispensation  was  set  forth.    The  expedient  then 
is  brought  before  us  in  the  very  narrative  of  our  Lord's  Ministry 
upon  earth ;  nay,  it  is  He  himself  who  introduces  it  to  our  notice, 
and  He  introduces  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  a  woe 
against  those  who  had  contrived  so  subtle  a  device,  and  both  ex- 
poses the  corrupt  motives  'n  which  it  originated — that  its  inventors 
might,  without  detection,  *  teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments 
©f  men,   (Mat.  xv.  9),  and  make  the  commandment  of  God  of 
none  effect  by  their  tradition,   (Mat.  xv.  6);  and  also  admonishes 
its  self-deluded  votaries  of  its  mischievous  effects,  that  it  at  once 
indisposed  them  from   entering  themselves  into  the  kingdom  of 


*   a 


Luke  xi.  52.  Grotius  notes  upon  this  passage,  Vetus  quiclam. 
annotatcr  ^art  exposuerat  ix^art,  non  male,  quod  et  in  tc.xtum 
edicubi  penetravit.  Clavim  autem  Tertullianus  recte  exponit  iriter- 
pretationem  Script ttrarum.  Et  nios  erat  apud  Hebracos,  cum  cui 
potestas  dabatur  Legem  et  Prophetas  interpretandi,  clave  data 
quasi  in  possessionem  muneris  mittere. 

"  Wilson,  in  his  Christian  Dictionary,  in  explanation  of  this  pas- 
sage, says,  "  the  sense  of  Scripture  is  as  it  were  locked  up,  till  it 
be  opened  by  wise  and  sound  interpretation,  which  is  the  key  of 
knowledge.*'  Besides  Tertullian,  cited  by  Grotius  above,  he  cites 
JSt.  Chrysostom  and  Jerome  as  thus  explaining  the  phrase.  Poole 
uko  coincides  in  this  construction," 
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$Teaven,  and  involved  them  in  the  further  guilt  of  hindering  those 
from  entering  in,  who  were  otherwise  well  disposed  to  sue  for  ad- 
mission/ "  Luke  xi.  52.)     P.  380. 

We  know  full  well  the  consequence  of  this  mischievous  sys- 
tem.    The  miserable  Jews,  thus  deprived  of  the  key  of  know- 
ledge, which  would  have  opened  the  real  meaning  of  Scripture 
to  their  understandings,  were  so  far  from  obtaining  an  insight  into 
the  truth  by  the  {vossession  of  the  bare  text,  that  they  denied  the 
Holy  One  and  the  Just,  preferred  a  murderer  before  him,  and 
not  contented  with  killing  him,  gloried  in  the  action  as  if  they 
had  done  God  service,  and  with  an  infatuated  and  enthusiastic 
impiety  invoked  his  blood  upon  themselves  and  their  posterity. 
Such  is  the  first  recorded  instance  of  the  effect  of  that  circulation 
of  the  bare  text  of  Scripture,  of  which  the  Bible  Society  boasts 
as  its  peculiar  honour  :  an  instance  which  may  well  make  a  seri- 
ous man  pause,  before  he  turns  away  from  the  divinely  appointed 
method  of  propagating  the  religion  he  professes,  and  adopts  tlte 
vain  imaginations  of  mere  fallible  men.     We  recommend  it  to 
the  particular  consideration  of  those,  who  seem  to  think  that, 
distributing  the  Bible,  and  preaching  the  Gospel,  are  synoninious 
terms  ;  and  that  it  is  little  less  than  blasphemy  even  to  hesitate  in 
believing,  that  the  Scripture  will  do  its  own  work  :  i.  e.  that  he 
who  reads  the  Scripture  must  understand  and  believe  it,  and  be 
saved  by  its  faith  :  a  position,  which,  when  its  meaning  is  thus 
plainly  drawn  out  (and  if  it  means  any  thing,  it  must  mean  this), 
is  so  monstrous,  that  nothing  but  the  blind  infatuation,  which  the 
spells  of  the  Bible  Society  are  calculated  to  produce,  could  in- 
duce any  man  of  common  understanding  to  assent  to  it.     Other 
instances,  of  a  character  similar  to  that  already  given,  will  prove 
to  us,  that  the  same  projects,  when  at  different  times  renewed, 
have  constantly  been  attended  by  effects  deeply  injurious  to  our 
holy  religion  and  its  ministers.     Our  Saviour  foresaw  that  the 
times  would  come,  "  When  men  would  not  endure  sound  doc- 
trine, but  would  be  turned  unto  fables;  and  that  then  the  same 
designs  would  again  be  entertained  against  the  key  of  knowledge, 
the  same  surreptitious  removal  of  it  take  place,  and  the  same  in- 
fatuaaou,  guilt,  and  misery  ensue."  P.  383.     He  therefore  fore- 
warned his  Apostles,  that,  as  the  Jews  had  thought  themselves 
the  executioners  of  divine  vengeance,  when  crucifying  him  their 
Lord  and  God  ;  so  would  they  attack  and  murder  his  Ministers 
in  the  same  spirit ;  and  vent  their  rage  against  the  Church  which 
he  had  appointed  with  the  same  mistaken  appeal  to  the  text  of 
Scripture,  which,  in  their  mouths,  divested  of  its  true  sense  and, 
meaning,  became  an  authority  for  violating  the  spirit  of  every 
commandment  it  contained. 

"  Ail 
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"  All  tins  accordingly  Ins  been  brought  to  pass;  and  to  confine 
the  appeal  made  in  exemplification  of  it,  to  the  transactions  of  this 
kingdom,  in  the  Solemn  L  m,  ue  and  Covenant;  and  in  the  pillage. 
and  slaughter  ofChrisI  -  faithful  Servants,  which  that  bond  of  ini- 
quity both  legalized  and  ushered  in,  is  exhibited  its  abundant  cdm- 
pli  tion.  The  confederacy  formed  by  means  of  this  instrument  of 
delusion  was',  with  the  exception  only  of  the  name,  a  Bible  So- 
ciety '  :  the  BiMe,  and  the  Bible  otily,  was  the  syren  song  with 
which  it  wrought  its  fascinations — with  which  it  charmed  into  a 
temporary  coalition  '  Christians  of  every  name  and  description  ;' 
anil  which  it  cited  as  its  justification' on  all  occasions,  even  when  it 
was  '  overthrowing  God's  Altars,  slaying  his  Prophets  with  the 
sword.'  and  shedding  the  sacred  blood  of  his  Anointed.  These  are 
not  points  of  doubtful  disputation,  they  are  generally  admitted  facts, 

*  "  Dr.  Milner,  at  p.  142,  laments  (says  Professor  Marsh)  "  that 
I  Bible  Society  was  not  formed  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Now 
there  was  a  Bibje  Society  formed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  (re- 
joins the  Professor),  and  it  comprised  all  the  Puritans  in  the  king- 
dom. I  have  got  a  Print  of  it,  of  which  I  gave  an  account  in  a 
preceding  chapter." 

"  Referring  to  this  chapter,  the  account  will  be  found  as  follows: 
"  The  print  consists  of  three  figures  ;  the  figure  of  a  Puritan  with 
a  Bible  in  his  hand;  the  figure  of  an   English    Bishop  with  the 
Pro  ;<•)■  Book  in  his  hand;  and  the  figure  of  a  Romish  Bishop  with 
the  Mass  Hook  in  ii is  hand.   The  two  last  figures  are  in  all  respects 
alike,  they  have  the  same  height,  the  same  dress,  the  same  look, 
the  same  every  thing.     Over  them  is  written,  "  Every  plant  which 
mv  Heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted,  should  be  rooted  up"  Here 
we  have  a  true  specimen  of  the  Bible  only  to  be  distributed  by  the 
Protestant  :  and  we  know  that   in  four  years  from  that  time  the 
Prayer  Book  was  formally  abolished."     (Marsh's  Reply  to  Milner, 
p.  138.  9:2.)     The  scrupulous  prepiseness  with  which  the  Puritans 
rejected  ail  "  notes  and  comments,"  and  doated  upon  the  text  of 
Scripture,  is  thus  noticed  by  Hooker.  Eccles.  Pol.  Book  2.  Sect.  1. 
The  head  theorem  of  all  their  discourses,  who  plead  the  change  of 
Ecclesiastical  Government  in  England,  is,  That  the  Scripture  of 
Cod,  is  in  such  sort  the  rule  of  human  actions,  that  simply  whatso- 
ever we  do,  and  are  Hot,  by  it  directed  thereunto,  the  same  is  sin." 
A  curious  exemplification  of  this  theorem  is  exhibited  in  a  Tract, 
printed  during  the  Rebellion,  entitled,  "  Accommodation  discom- 
mended as  /      i  n\  odious  to  the  Commonwealth.     It  is  a  scholastic 
production,  and  the  argument  is  as  follows:  "  First,  Accommoda- 
tion is  not  the  language  of  Canaan,  and  therefore  it  cannot  con- 
duce to  the  peace  of  Jerusalem.     Second,  it  is  no  Scripture  xvord  : 
now  to  vilify  the  Ordinances  which  are  in  Scripture,  and  to  set  up 
Accommodation,  which  is  not  in  Scripture,  no  not  so  much  as  in  the 
ha,  is  to  relinquish  the  iuord  and  to  follow  the  inventions  of 

.  h  hich  is  plain  popery." 
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registered  by  those  who  did  the  deeds,  and  either  gloried  in  their 
doings,  or  had  been  disciplined  into  vexation  and  remorse  by  feeding 
upon  the  bitter  fruit  of  their  own  devices*  ;  and  if  it  be  required, 
what  could  betray  men  -professing  godliness  into  such  inhumanity 
and  sacrilege  as  this,  the  cause  is  equally  notorious  with  the  effect ; 
an  overweening  fondness  for  their  own  imaginations  had  engendered 
a  disinclination  either  to  the  opening  Scripture  by  the  hey  nfhmyx- 
ledge,  or  to  the  receiving  it  so  opened  by  its  appointed  keepers,  and 
had  induced  them  to  conspire,  even  to  take  this  key  surreptitiously 
away;  and  thus  '  the  Gospel  became  hid'  to  them,  '  they  hi/eta  not 
the  voice  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  which  were  not  merely  read  to 
them  every  Sabbath  day,  but  which  were  constantly  in  their  mouths* 
and  were  prostituted  to  serve  all  the  purposes  of  their  most  trivial 
conversation ;  and  thus  as  the  Jews  had  dealt  with  the  Master  of 
the  House,  so  did  they  with  those  of  His  Household ;  they  hilled 
them,  that  in  their  own  conceits  they  might  do  good  service  to 
God,  and  might  place  Christ  on  his  throne  in  unsullied  majesty 
among  them.  And  to  close  this  speculative  survey  of  the  professed 
object  of  the  Bible  Society,  there  is  a  moral  necessity  that  the  same 
tremendous  result  should  uniformly  ensue,  when,  as  is  now  the  case, 
and  as  Mr.  Nolan  excellently  states  it,  '  under  the  pretext  o^  re- 
commending the  Bible,  the  Ministry  is  superseded,  and  mankind  are 
set  at  liberty,  to  treat,  after  their  own  good  will  and  pleasure,  a 
Bo'J:,  which  they  have  all  confidence  enough  to  believe  they  caa 
understand,  and  are  weak  enough  to  be  able  to  pervert."  (Objec- 
tions of  a  Churchman,  p.  25.)  See  Appendix,  Xo.  7.  (Pp.  384-, 
5,  6,  7,  8,) 

Having;  thus  tried  the  obiect  of  the  Society  by  the  effect, 
which  that  object,  when  pursued  m  former  times,  has  invariably 
produced;  we  proceed*  by  the  Editors  assistance,  to  put  its  con- 
stitution to  a  similar  test.  'The  models,  upon  which  it  is  built, 
are  such  as  would  scarcely  have  been  chosen,  had  the  mere  dis- 
tribution of  the  Bible  been  all  that  was  contemplated  by  its 
fratners.     The  Editor  well  observes,  that 

"  When  the  sole  and  exclusive  object,' '  as  it  is  called,  "  is 
removed  out  of  the  way,  and  there  is  no  stalking  horse  interposed 
to  shelter  it  from  observation,  the  Constitution  of  the  Society  can 
scarcely  need  a  remark  to  consign  it,  amongst  conscientious  men, 
whatever  be  their  mode  cf  faith,  to  general  reprobation."  P.  388. 

Indeed  it  has  often  astonished  us,  that  a  Society,  whose  fun- 
damental principle  it  is,  that  each  of  its  Members  should  with- 

*  "  Edwards,  in  the  Dedication  of  his  Gangraenato  the  Parlia- 
ment, at  once  professes  so  strongly  his  former  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  Puritanism,  and  his  subsequent  abhorrence  of  the  outrages 
which  it  had  occasioned,  that  his  confession  conveys  a  most  whole- 
some lesson,  and  will  therefore  be  found  in  the  Collection  of  Docu- 
ments, No,  6=" 
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hold  that  which  he  conceives  to  be  true,  that  he  may  not  offend 
those  of  his  associates,  who  hold  and  teach  what  he  believes  to 
bf  false,  should  tor  a  moment  have  allured  any  conscientious 
man  into  its  tods.  But  our  present  purpose  is  not  to  expose  the 
false  principles  upon  which  the  constitution  of  the  Society  it 
built,  hut  to  trace  it  to  iis  sources  -y  and  for  this  purpose  we  are 
referred  by  the  Editor  to  two  Associations,  of  no  good  report 
either  among  sound  Churchmen,  or  loyal  citizens  :  i.  e.  the  Pu- 
ritans anil  the  Lniied  Irishmen. 

"  The  exact  similarity,"  he  tells  us,  "  which  was  exemplified  in 
the  former  note  (vide  note  m,  p.  384-,  quoted  ahove),  between  the 
Puritans  and  the  Bible  Society,  with  respect  to  the  pretext  of  the 
two  confederacies,  prevails  no  less  in  the  comprehensive  principle 
of  both  constitutions.  This  appears  in  the  title  assumed  by  the 
Root  and  Branch  Faction,  which  went  out  from  them  in  search  of 
further  reformation.  '  This  title,*  (Independents),  says  Bates, 
4  did  well  quadrate  to  all  the  other  sects  in  general,  and  was  used 
by  them,  because,  depending  on  the  government  of  no  national 
Church,  nor  civil  power,  they  ordered  all  things  relating  to  doctrine 
and  Church  discipline  in  their  private  congregations.  Not  that  most 
part  of  them  had  any  concern  for  religion,  but  that  that  specious 
profession,  giving  a  comprehensive  latitude  to  all  sects,  Anabaptists, 
Quakers,  Millenaries,  and  all  other  fanatics,  they  might  swell  the 
number  and  the  power  of  their  faction. — Troubles  of  England, 
p.  75."     (P.  38G.  note  n.} 

This  similarity  is  traced  by  the  Editor  through  all  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  the  Society.  The  partition  of  the  king- 
dom into  districts,  and  the  subdivisions,  each  superintended  by 
its  committee,  was  first  devised  by  the  Puritans  :  under  whose 
direction  the  whole  country  was  taken  into  possession  by  these 
delegated  authorities,  acting  under  the  controul  of  the  members 
of  the  two  houses  at  Westminster  ;  and  its  government  thus 
passed  "  into  the  hands  of  persons,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Parliament  were  scarcely  heard  of,"  (Clarendon,  vol.  3.  p.  72.) 
(P.  350,  note  h.)  The  regular  gradation  of  power,  from  the 
superior  Committee  in  London,  through  the  Auxiliary  and 
Branch  Societies,  to  the  Bible  Associations,  and  their  Sub-com- 
mittees of  five,  appears  to  have  been  copied  from  the  system  of 
the  United  Irishmen  ;  the  direction  of  which  was  distributed 
from  National  into  Provincial  Committees,  from  Provincial  into 
County,  from  County  into  Baronial ;  and  thus  at  length  termi- 
nated in  individual  Societies,  (p.  350,  note  a) ;  from  the  same 
quarter  also  was  borrowed  the  plan  of  subdividing  the  Bible  As- 
sociations, which  seems  to  be  only  a  modified  transcript  of  the 
senior  and  junior  split,  into  which  the  Irish  individual  Societies 
were  separated,  when  they  exceeded  a  certain  number,  (p.  351, 
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note  i.)  It  seems  indeed  that,  while  the  first  idea  of  the  C  m- 
stitmion  was  taken  from  the  measures  of  the  Puritans,  the  more 
perfect  system  of  the  Irish  Traitors  was  continually  resorted  to 
for  the  detail.  Thus  the  financial  regulations  of  the  Society 
recal  to  our  recollection  the  plans  of  both  these  associations.  The 
penny  taxes,  so  carefully  exacted  from  the  poor,  and  all  the  de- 
lusive appeals  to  their  mistaken  feelings  and  unregulated  religious 
zeal,  were  borrowed  from  the  annals  of  puritanical  extortion, 
(note  f,  p.  345);  while  the  more  regular  and  systematic  mode  of 
assessment  and  levy  seems  to  have  been  learned  from  the  cooler 
and  more  calculating  spirits  of  the  heads  of  the  Irish  Union, 
(note  f,  p.  345,  and  note  1,  p.  353.) 

Even  the  private  conceits  of  the  Propagandists  of  the  Society 
may  be  traced  to  the  same  sources.  When  Mr.  Freshfield,  by 
his  example  of  the  Frenchman,  insinuated  the  financial  expe- 
dient of  sparing  two  meals  a  week  for  raising  the  penny  contii*s 
bution,  he  was  only  reviving  the  recommendation  of  one  of  the 
Puritan  Committees,  who  proposed, 

"Rather  than  their  blessed  cause,"  as  they  call  it,  "  should  suf- 
fer, that  all  persons  who  were  willing  to  promote  their  own  safety 
should  spare  one  meal  weekly,  towards  the  provision  of  horse  and 
arms  for  the  new  raised  auxiliaries  about  London."  (P.  348, 
note.) 

The  proceedings  of  the  Society  are  marked  by  the  same  re- 
semblance, which  has  been  traced  through  its  object,  and  its  con- 
stitution. 

The  Editor,  when  considering  the  tendency  of  those  fallacious 
appeals  which  it  makes  to  the  lower  orders,  rightly  observed, 
that  a  "  new  Holy  cause"  is  at  this  time  creating,  precisely  the 
counterpart  of  that  "  good  old  cause"  which  the  Puritans  for- 
merly advocated.     The  horrors  which  followed  their  triumph 
seem  to  be  fast  fading  from  our  recollection.     There  is,  how- 
ever, but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that,  if  this  Society  is  suffered 
to  hold  on  its  course  much  longer,  disregarded  by  those  who 
have  now  the  power  of  diminishing  its  influence,  or  checking  its 
progress,  we  shall  soon  have  cause  to  lament  that  we  did  not  pro- 
fit better  by  the  experience  and  the  sufferings  of  our  forefathers. 
The  end,  to  which  all  the  measures  of  this  Society  are  fast  tend- 
ing, seems  to  be  sufficiently  obvious.     That  perversion  of  Scrip- 
ture language,  with  which  it  has  been  already  charged,  while  it 
shews  that  the  puritanical  spirit  is  in  full  action,  points  also  to 
the  consequences  of  its  uncontrouled  operations.    Those  who  so 
loudly  proclaim  the  cause  of  the  Bible  Society  to  be  the  cause 
of  God;   who  cry  out  to  the  deluded  people,  "  why  come  ye 
not  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 
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the  mighty,"  #fe  th<-  legitimate  deeberidbnt*  ofthtrs*  notable  In* 
cemlraries,  who  "  in ver  iva-vd  to  (  hi sc  M< to/.  and  neutrality," 
in. til,  in  the  language  of  Walker  (I  list,  of  Independencv,  Pari  I.) 
"  liit  v  IkhI  bftflignt  (»od's  cufrse  u|hiii  tin*  land,  anil  put  Church- 
and  (.'iiniiiiiimu  tilth  into  a  liamc,"  (see  p.  28*5,  note.)  Like 
them  also  Irave  tlirv  been  unceasing:  in  tlnir  efforts  to  iuvei<rle 
the  Ladles  into  ihe  interests  of  tin*  Society  :  seats  are  provided 
for  them  at  all  its  public  meetings,  and  personal  appeals  to  their 
feelings  are  not  unusually  reeotfted  lo  by  its  ovators  j  in  full  con- 
fidence thai,  if  their  zeal  can  he  awakened  in  its  favour,  thev  will 
rank  ,4  among  the  most  efficient  ni"ans  of  procuring  for  it 
patronage  and  support."  Wfe  were  particularly  pleased  with  the 
obsefviu  toils  Of  ffre  Edifor  up&fl  ims  proceeding,  lie  has  traced 
ihe  expedient,  through  all  its  advocates  and  employers,  up  Bo  the 
hVsl  trnfcgff --.-ion.  lie  has  shewn  that  every  faction,  especially 
Such  as  have  had  for  their  object  the  overthrow  of  religious  esta>- 
bh.Munenls,  or  the  setting  up  of  new  sects,  have  ever  had  recourse 
to  it.  It  u^  resorted  to  bv  the  seen  t  contrivers  of  (>c;man  1U 
Juminism.and  by  the  Amichristian  Philosophise  ofPevolutiouary 
J  ranee.  It  is  now  adopted  by  the  agents  of  Sociniauism  ;  it  has- 
been  a  favourite  engine  of  the  Pinilam;,  the  Papists,  and  ihe 
Ari;ms.  "When  the  Jews  wished  to  raise  a  persecution  against 
the  Apostles,  their  tirst  endeavour  was  to  stir  up  the  devout  ;hh« 
honourable  women  in  opposition  to  them — and  in  an  earlier 
period  of  (heir  history,  they  were  themselves  repeatedly  the  vic- 
tims of  (he  same  device,  being  seduced  by  females  of  a  different 
character,  into  the  idolatrous  practices  of  their  heathen  neigh- 
boms. 

AUbougn  our  extracts'  have  already  been  copious,  we  cannot 
withhold  from  our  female  readers  some  part  of  the  Editor's  con- 
cluding remarks  'upon  this  interesting  part  of  his  subject. 

"  The  Editor,  equally  with  Mr.Nares,  whose  words  he  is  adopt- 
ing, is  far  from  wishing  to  deprive  file  amiable  sex  of  the  privilege 
of  thinking  for  themselves;  but  he  conceives  them  to  be,  from  the 
common  course  of  their  education,  to  the  full  as  incompetent  judges 
of  the  merits  of  the  Bible  Society  question,  intricate  as  it  is  made 
by  verbiage  and  every  species  of  sophistry,  as  they  are'  of  Unita- 
rianism,.  now  resolved  by  its  apostles  into  a  subtle,  critical  enquiry, 
and  therefore  very  liable  to  be  misled,  and  consecpuv.tly  to  be  made- 
the  instruments  of  misleading  others,  and  eventually  of  entailing 
misery  upon  -theme  elves.  Their  influence  he  is  aware  is  great,  for 
v\:K>n  St.  Peter  savs  that  husbands  not  obedient  to  the  word  may 
without  the  Word  be  won  by  the  conversation  of-  their  wive?, 
(1  Pet.  i»i.  1.)  he  peaces  it  upon  an  eminence  beyond  which  it  can- 
not be  advanced  :  but  they  are  respectfully  reminded  that  in  the 
terms  of  that  high  encomium  a  limitation  in  the  exercise  of  id  is- 
prescribed,  the  objcits  being  therein  defined  to  whom  it  should  be 
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directed  :  and  that  this  limitation  is  made  absolute  by  the  Apostle' a 
enumeration  of  those  graces  from  which  its  beneficial  efficacy  pro- 
ceeds :  for  "  a  chaste  conversation  coupled  with  fear,""  and  "  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,"  are  retired  excellencies,  and  most  decidedly  point, 
out  to  the  ladies  the  bosoms  of  their  respective  families  as  its  pro* 
per  sphere  of  operation."     P.  277,  note. 

The  anxiety  which  the  Society  has  shewn  to  obtain  a  footing 
in  the  Universities  forms  another  feature  in  the  resemblance  be- 
tween its  proceedings  and  those  of  the  Puritans.  For  more  than 
two  years  did  its  agents  labour  by  secret  canvass,  by  newspaper 
addresses,  and  all  the  varied  machinery  of"  artifice  and  seduction, 
to  form  a  party  in  its  favour  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  and  at 
last  they  succeeded  in  planting  an  Auxiliary  Society  within  its 
venerable  precincts. 

"  Within  three  weeks  after  public  declaration  had  been  made, 
with  exulting  confidence,  at  an  auxiliary  anniversary  at  Hertford 
(see  Letter  6,  note  p.),  that  the  project  which  the  Bible  Society 
has  in  hand  '  will  overthrow  the  Church  Establishment,'  did  they 
succeed  '  in  apparently  persuading  some  heads  of  houses  and  pro- 
fessors, that  this  same  project  will  tend,  more  than  any  other,  to 
its  stability  and  honour.'  What  it  will  really  tend  to,  the  Querela 
Cantabrigiensis,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Mercurius  Rusticus,  ex- 
perimentally points  out,  which  is  therefore  earnestly  commended 
to  these  gentlemen's  consideration.  They  will  there  see  that  the 
Puritans  made  it  as  much  a  point  as  the  Bible  Society  have  done, 
to  gain  possession  of  an  University  as  '  the  rendezvous  of  their 
Association.'  They  will  see,  moreover,  the  motive  specified  for  the. 
anxiety  which  has  been  displayed  for  the  attainment  of  this  ob- 
ject ;  that  '  the  countenance  and  authority  which  the  sacred  name 
of  an  University,  being  listed  theirs,'  would  give  them,  was  a 
species  of  support  which  «  these  subtle  engineers  of  the  great  pre- 
tended work  of  reformation  felt  that  they  stood,  at  that  time,  very 
much  in  need  of:'  and,  lastly,  they  will  see  the  requital  of  these 
services,  '  what  prophanations,  violences,  outrages,  and  wrongs, 
the  chappels,  colleges,  and  the  persons  of  the  members  sustained/ 
from  which  even  protections  from  the  Parliament  and  the  General 
could  not  deliver  them."     P.  281,  note  c. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  this  establishment  has 
been  the  act  of  the  University.  We  know  that  it  will  be  so  ie- 
presented  *  by  the  orators  and  writers  of  the  Society ;  and  we 


*  Mr.  Owen  has  had  the  hardihood  to  make  this  representation 
to  the  students  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  managing 
Committee  of  the  Bible  Society  have  given  their  sanction  to  th^t 
falsehood,  bv  inserting  the  Letter  which  contains  it  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  their  last  Report. — Rev. 
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feu  that,  with  many,  the  representation  will  gain  credit:  the 
truth,  however,  is,  that  at  Oxford,  as  at  Cambridge*  (he  attempt 
to  form  what  might  really  have  been  tailed  an  "  University  So- 
ciety" was  defeated  *  ;  though  neither  of  these  bodies  could  pro- 
perly interfere  to  prevent  some  of  their  members  from  connect- 
ing themselves  with  a  local  institution. 

The  Editor  has  brought  forward  another  characteristic  of  the 
Society,  which  remains  to  be  considt  red  :  we  have  purposely  de- 
ferred it  to  the  last,  because  it  forms,  in  our  opinion,  the  con- 
summation of  that  evidence  against  it,  which  it  was  his  object  to 
produce.  We  have  set  rj  tiiat  its  efforts  to  obtain  power,  influ- 
ence, and  wealth,  are  unceasing,  and  have  hitherto  been  but  too 
successful  ;  that  its  object  is  defective,  its  constitution  fraught 
with  mischief,  its  proceedings  deceitful  and  dangerous;  that  it 
has  formed  itself  upon  the  model  of  combinations,  and  societies 
eminently  hostile  to  our  happy  Constitution,  and  our  venerable 
Church  ;  ami  that  its  advocates  cannot  always  conceal  the  ex- 
ultation with  which  they  view  its  progress  towards  that  perfec- 
tion of  plan  and  consolidation  of  means,  which  will  enable  it  to 
imitate  these  societies  in  their  practical  results,  as  it  has  already 
done  in  their  previous  arrangements.  But  perhaps  none  of  these 
dicoverieSj  alarming  as  they  are,  will  so  powerfully  operate  upon 
the  truly  pious  and  Christian  mind,  as  that  open  connection 
which  the  Society  has  formed  with  the  most  inveterate  enemies 
of  our  holv  Faith:  and  the  effrontery  with  which  it  avows  a  con- 
geniality  of  design  with  Deists  and  Infidels,  and  upon  this  avowal 
solicits  and  even  challenges  their  support. 

The  Editor  has  called  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  pre- 
sent unusual  efforts  made  bv  the.  Socinians  to  propagate  their 
heretical  opinions  ;  aild  alter  enumerating  many  of  their  labours 
in  this  unholy  cause,  he  brings  forward  such  a  body  of  evidence 
to  prove  the  interest  which  they  take  in  the  success  of  the  Bible 
Society,  "'  an  institution  professedly  established  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  that  faith,  which  they  contradict  and  blaspheme  in 
many  of  its  most  important  articles,"  as  must  satisfy  every  re- 
flecting person  that  they  anticipate  no  trifling  advantage  to  their 
cause  from  its  exertions  : 

"  For  the  inference  is  not  to  be  evaded,  that  a  sect  which  is 
striking  daily,  with  measured  blows,  at  the  very  vitals  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  which,  because  the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures 
stood  in  its  way,  has  pared  it  down  to  its  own  standard,  and  has 
ventured  to  publish  it,  thus  mutilated,  as  an  improved  transcript  of 
the  original,  would  have  been  induced  by  no  consideration  to  make 

*  For  remarks  on  the  Cambridge  Auxiliary  Society,  see  Letter  3, 

p.  13. — Rev. 
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common  cause  with  the  Bible  Society,  if  it  had  not  perceived  in  the 
secret  tendencies  of  that  institution  something  which  would  conduce 
rather  to  the  advancement  of  Soeinianism,  than  to  the  general  disr 
semination  of  pure  and  perfect  Christianity,  the  splendid  but  delu- 
sive object  which  the  Bible  Society  professes  exclusively  to  prose- 
cute, and  which  has  fascinated  so  many  sincerely  religious  men." 
Pp.  214. 

Various  instances  are  given  of  Socinian  teachers,  not  only 
associating  themselves  with  auxiliary  societies,  but  taking  a  lively 
interest  in  their  proceedings ;  distinguishing  themselves  in  the 
declamatory  effusions  of  the  day,  enrolling  themselves  upon  the 
committees,  and  acting  as  Vice-Presidents,  and  in  some  cases  as 
Secretaries  of  these  institutions.  The  three  papers- inserted  by 
the  Editor,  No.  10,  II,  12  of  the  Appendix,  which  were  dis- 
persed (the  last  of  them  at  7/ight,  and  xsithput  a  printer's  name) 
through  the  parish  of  Hackney,  while  the  project  of  including  it 
in  an  auxiliary  district  was  yet  under  discussion,  contain  internal 
evidence  that  they  are  Socinian  contributions  to  the  cause  of  the 
Bible  Society  ;  but  the  proof  rests  not  upon  mere  anonymous 
papers,  it  is  direct  and  positive. 

The  publication  of  three  "  most  insidious  libels  upon  our  holy 
Faith,"  by  a  Socinian  Vice-President  of  the  Uxbndge  Auxiliary 
Societv,  led  to  the  secession  of  the  zealous  and  respectable  Rec- 
tor of  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  the  nephew  of  Bishop  Por- 
teus.  The  conversation  which  took  place  at  the  meeting,  which 
was  marked  by  this  memorable  event,  drew  forth  from  Mr.  Owen 
himself  an  explicit  avowal, 

"  That  it  was  expressly  the  principle  of  the  Bible  Society  to  ad- 
mit all  descriptions  of  persons,  let  their  religious  opinions  be  what 
they  might ;  that  for  instance,  he  saw  nothing  adverse  to  that  prin- 
ciple in  admitting  a  Jew  or  a  Mahometan  to  be  members  of  the  In- 
stitution, adding,  that  some  JevoS.  were  at  that  time  members  of  it." 
P.  218,  note  k. 

Mr.  Dealtry,  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  Society,  felt,  it  seems, 
how  derogatory  to  its  religious  character  it  was  to  labour  under 
the  imputation  of  extending  its  comprehension  to  a  sect,  which 
no  description  of  Christians  ever  before  deemed  it  consistent  with 
the  reverence  due  to  their  Divine  Master  to  affiliate  with  them- 
selves in  any  kind  of  religious  association  :"  and  he  therefore, 
rather  inconsiderately,  takes  upon  himself  to  declare  that,  "  hav- 
ing made  diligent  inquiry,  so  far  from  finding  Socinians  entered 
into  the  Society  to  any  great  amount,  '  he  heard  only  of  one  or 
two*.'  "  (P.  221.)  But  the  Editor  fully  proves,  not  only  the  in- 
accuracy of  this  numerical  statement,  but, 

*  See  vindication  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  83. 
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'•  That  the  conciliatory  spirit  of  the  Society,  with  respect  to  So- 
cinians, is  Carried  lar  beyond  idle  mere  tacit  acquiescence  in  their 
admission,  even  to  tlie  inviting  them  to  associate,  to  the  smoothing 
dtfton  even/  obstacle  to  their  fraternization  ;  nay,  to  the  eulogizing 
them for  making  sacrifices,  stated  to  be  '  perhaps  not  trivial,'  in  so 
far  conceding  their  own  religions  scruples  as  to  take  part  in  thedis- 
gemination  of  the  Scriptures  according  to  the  authorised  version; 
and  this  eulogj  is  passed  upon  them,  not  by  any  ordinary  member 
;'i"  Society  from  whom  it  can  disengage  itself  by  disclaiming  all 
responsibility  for  Ids  opinions  ;  but  by  one  of  the  Legates  a  latere  of 
the  p&retH  Institution,  and  that  too  in  his  Legottne  capacity,  assist- 
ing, by  special  delegation,  at  the  encomia  of  a  newly  organized  de- 
pendency, and  in  his  official  declamation,  brought  with  him  ready 
prepared  for  the  occasion  *."     P.  222. 

Several  otter  equally  striking  instances  of  this  conciliatory 
spirit  are  ^iven  by  the  Editor  j  and,  as  he  well  observes,  the  in- 
fluence which  the  Bible  Society  is  likely  to  lave  upon  the  Chris- 
tian Faith,  is  by  them  pretty  well  ascertained. 

'•'  Till  its  institution  Socinians  were  as  the  Ishmaelites  of  the 
Christian  dispensation:  they  excommunicated  as  idolaters  all  pro- 
ors  of  Christianity  but  themselves,  and  every  other  deno- 
mination of  Christians  excommunicated  them,  as  *  blasphemers  of 
that  worthy  name  whereby  we  are  all  called,'  as  '  enemies  of  the 
cross  (if  Christ,'  as  '  denying  the  Son,  and  therefore  not  having 
Jhe  Father  '  (P.  227.)  "  But  now,"  continues  the  Editor,  "  this 
proscription  is  in  fact  superseded,  for  in  the  Bible  Society  those 
who  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  worship  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  equally  with  the  Father,  and  those  who  degrade  the 
Hon  to  a  level  with  themselves,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  a  mere  qua- 
lit  v  or  attribute,  mix  indiscriminately  together,  and  the  effect,  as 
Mr.  Fres'hfield  states  it,  is,  that  '  having  a  common  object  they  pur- 
sue it,  and  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  that 
jealousy  essential  to  preserve  the  full  difference  and  distinction  is 
softened  down  into  indifference  and  passes  away ;  or,  in  other 
words,  is  found  to  proceed  from  mutual  ignorance,  and  not  to  be 
voarranted  by  actual  experience,  and  the  prejudice  dies  a  natural 
death  j-.'  This  is  the  admission  of  a  founder  and  most  zealous 
advocate  of  the  Bible  Society,  who  both  at  Hackney  and  at  Hunt- 
ingdon has  stood  prominently  forward  in  the  formation  of  auxiliary 
societies  in  concert  toith  avoided  Socinians:  and  when  applied  to 
that  particular  class  of  associates  amounts  to  this;  that  the  standard 
of  the  Christian  faith,  within  the  limits  qf  the  Institution,  is  lowered 
down  to  the  nadir  point  of  Socinian  neutrality.     For  the  papers 


*  See  extracts  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Hughes,  at  Great  Yar- 
mouth, Oct.  29,  1S12,  as  quoted  in  p.  22J,  note  hi. 
j-  See  preceding  correspondence,  p.  7. 
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above  produced  *  (the  most  blasphemous  of  which  are  publicly 
circulated  by  a  Vice-President  of  one  of  the  auxiliary  branches  of 
the  Bible  Society)  demonstrate  that  the  '  natural  death'  of  pre- 
existing '.prejudices'  has  not  been  brought  about  by  a  renunciation 
of  the  offensive  dogmas  which  excited  them,  or  even  by  mutual 
concessions,  but  by  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  that  portion  of  the 
.confederacy,  who  are  sound  ui  this  article  of  the  faith,  with  those 
■who  have  so  far  departed  from  it  that  they  stand  upon  the  very 
-verge  of  infidelity."     P.  299. 

The  mischievous  consequences  of  such  a  prostration  of  Clin- « 
iian  principle,  by  a  Society  which  is  ce  contemplated  far  and 
•wide  as  a  new  Apostolate  raised  up  in  these  last  days  for  the 
universal  propagation  of  the  Gospel,"  (p.  230),  may  be  easily 
conceived;  hut  the  effrontery  with  which  it  has  assumed  this 
merit  to  itself,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  employed  in  simplify- 
ing and  refining  away  our  holy  religion,  till  little  is  left  of  it  but 
its  name,  can  scarcely  be  sufficiently  censured,  it  may  upon 
this  principle  comprehend  within  itself  "  the  whole  family  of 
man.;"  it  may  rank  under  its  banners  Socinians,  Mahometans, 
and  Jews.;  but  let  it  not  stile  itself  a  Christian  establishment,  or 
plead  its  zeal  for  the  Gospel,  when  it  is  thus  associated,  with  all 
the-avowed  enemies  of  Christianity,  to  distribute  the  meie  letter 
of  Scripture,  without  any  reference  to  the  true  doctrines,  which 
.that  letter  was  intended,  when  properly  interpreted,  to  promul- 
gate and  preserve.  In  this  Society  we  are  told,  by  one  of  its 
.authorized  declaimers,  (see  note,  p.  2-2 -')>  that  "Creeds  are 

NOT  THOUGHT  O.V,    BUT   EACH   GIVES   UP  A    LESSER    FOR    A 

•greater  good;"  that  is,  he  gives  up  the  faith  which  he  pro- 
fesses, the  doctrine  which  he  believes  to  be  true,  for  the  sake  of 
■.connecting  himself  with  those  who  propagate  that  which  he 
.knows  to  be  false.  Such  is  the  monstrous  deceit  which  these 
infatuated  persons  have  put  upon  themselves,  that  they  really 
seem  to  think  that  they  are  advancing  the  cause  of  religion  by 
leaguing  with  its  enemies.  Not  only  have  they  given  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  to  .Socinians  ;  not  only  have  they  declared, 
that  the  principles  of  the  Society  do  not  allow  them  to  exclude 
•the  Mahometan,  or  the  Jew  ;  but,  to  complete  the  comprehen- 
sion, the  Deist  and  the  Infidel  must  be  introduced.  One  orator 
of  the  Society  has  been  found  hardy  enough,  not  only  to 

■"  Invite  the  open  enemies  of  the  Gospel  to  come  into  its  bosom, 
and  to  assist  in  the  work;  but  to  hold  out  to  them  the  facilities 
which  it  generates  for  carrying  on  their  hostility,  and  the  complacency 


*  The  three  papers  above  alluded  to  as  circulated  by  a  Yice- 
iVesident  of  the  Oxbridge  Auxiliary  Society. — Rev, 
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tvilh  tvhich  \  iplates  their  attacks,  as  inducements  to  accept  tlie 

invitation.'  Nay  he  goes  farther:  contemplating,  truly  enough, 
the  effect  of  the  labours  of  his  fraternity,  and  '  pushing  his  prin- 
cipl  i  to  their  necessary  but  staggering  ultimatum,  thug  he  i  ro- 
ceeda)  Infidelity  may  look  favourably  on  the  dipcrsinn  of  the  i>i/dr, 
hoping  thereby  that  its  interests  tv/Il  be  eventually  promoted  by  in- 

tro        '  HE  GOLDEN  AGS  or  REASON,  THB  M  I  U.i:N  IVM   OF  In- 

'  P.  237. 

This  language  speaks  for  itself:  we  have  only  to  observe  upon 
it,  that  it  must  not  be  considered  as  the  mere  unauthorized  effu- 
sion of  a  private  individual :  it  is  the  language  of  a  Member  of 
the  Bii«tol  Auxiliary  Committee;  it  was  publicly  used  at  the 
second  annual  meeting  of  that  Society  ;  it  is  printed  in  its  report, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Parent  Society  itself,  being  adopted 
"  among  the  specimens  of  auxiliary  eloquence,  furnished  at  its 
repository  as  models  for  inexperienced  orators."     P.  238. 

Thus  have  we  accompanied  the  Editor  through  his  valuable 
labours.  The  question  which  he  has  brought  before  the  public, 
in  itself  of  no  little  moment,  becomes  infinitely  more  important 
from  the  new  light  in  which  he  has  placed  it.  The  magnitude 
and  power  of  the  Society,  whose  character  and  measures  he  has 
undertaken  to  investigate,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  excite 
attention  :  but  when  we  are  offered  "  a  practical  exposition  of 
its  tendency  and  proceedings,"  and  are  assured  that  this  exposi- 
tion will  prove  the  truth  of  all  the  charges  which  have  been 
brought  against  it,  we  cannot  throw  aside  a  volume  of  such  pro- 
mise with  indifference,  or  consider  the  information  it  professes  to 
contain  as  unworthy  our  consideration.  Such  were  our  feelings 
when  we  sat  down  to  the  examination  of  the  work  before  us  ; 
and  iiaving  bestowed  no  common  portion  of  our  time  upon  it, 
having  weighed  its  contents  with  the  utmost  care,  and,  we  trust, 
with  that  impartiality  which  became  us,  we  hesitate  not  to  say 
that,  in  our  opinion,  the  evidence  which  it  produces  is  perfectly 
conclusive ;  and  that  the  Editor  has  rendered  signal  service  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  Country  by  bringing  it  forward.  We  think 
that  no  real  friend  of  that  pure  and  apostolic  form  of  Christianity 
preserved  in  our  national  Church  can  possibly  continue  his  sup- 
port to  :he  Society,  after  reading  such  an  exposition  of  its  true 
nature  and  tendency  :  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  again  re- 
peat, what  we  declared  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  that 
we  mean  not  to  deny  or  even  to  doubt  that  those  many  excellent 
Members  of  our  Church,  who  originally  joined  this  Society, 
were  then  infiuencecUn  their  conduct  by  motives  the  most  pure 

*  See  proceedings  of  the  second  anniversary  Meeting  of  the 
"Bristol  Auxiliary  Society,  p.  clo. 
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and  laudable.  They  will  however  allow  us  to  say,  that  it  is  now 
clear  that  they  have  been  misled.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  won- 
dered that  the  plausible  objects  of  the  Society,  the  unceasing 
solicitations  of  its  advocates,  and  the  various  artifices  which  have 
been  resorted  to,  to  interest  the  feelings  and  quiet  ihe  apprehen- 
sions of  the  public,  should  in  many  instances  have  produced  their 
intended  effect :  but  the  season  of  delusion  is,  v\e  trust,  nearly 
over ;  the  Editor  has  drawn  aside  the  veil ;  and  the  idol,  now 
fully  exposed  to  public  view,  will  not  long  continue  an  object  of 
reverence  or  admiration. 

The  Society  stands  convicted  upon  full,  clear,  and  positive 
evidence,  of  being  unworthy  the  support  of  Churchmen  ;  and  to 
the  quiet  good  sense,  the  unaffected  love  of  truth,  the  temperate 
and  discriminating  zeal,  which  has  ever  marked  their  conduct  as 
a  body,  we  may  confidently  look  for  its  rejection  and  condem- 
nation. 

But  as  this  Society  may  still  find  powerful  support  from  those, 
who,  avowedly  hostile  to  the  Church,  see  in  it  an  instrument  but 
too  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  that  warfare,  which  secretly  or 
openly  they  will  never  cease  to  carry  on  ;  something  more  than 
mere  secession  from  its  ranks  will  be  necessary  to  support  the 
Church  asamst  it. 


*3" 


"  Religious  associations,  therefore,  of  all  who  retain  any  attach- 
ment to  the  national  establishment  of  religion,  are  the  first  mea- 
sures to  be  resorted  to,  and  the  adoption  of  them  is  a  duty  which 
a  due  regar  i  to  Christian  obligations,  no  less  than  to  temporal  wel- 
fare peremptorily  imposes,  that  by  one  simultaneous  expression  of 
abhorrence  againt  Deistkal  generalities,  and  of  resolute  adherence 
to  the  Faith  and  Worship  of  this  purely  primitive  Church,  and  by 
the  distribution  of  popular  vindications  of  its  formularies  and  ordi- 
nances, and  of  that  Apostolical  succession  of  the  Priesthood,  of 
which  (without  the  pale  of  Popery)  it  retains  in  these  kingdoms  the 
exclusive  possession,  the  weak  may  be  supported,  the  feeble  minded 
strengthened,  a  general  stimulus  given  to  orthodoxy  and  devotion, 
and  the  gainsayers  consigned  to  shame  and  confusion  of  face." 
P.  393. 

Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  the  threatening  danger  be  averted  ; 
and  convinced  of  this,  we  turn  with  anxious  eyes  to  that  vener- 
able body,  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  as 
the  great  bulwark  and  defender  of  our  national  faith  at  the  pre- 
sent crisis.  Most  earnestly  do  we  hope,  that  it  will  continue  to 
receive  from  Churchmen  such  an  increase  of  support,  as  may 
enable  it  to  meet  the  demands  which  must  be  made  upon  it;  and 
that  by  its  exertions,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bishops  and 
Clergy,  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints  may  be  preserved 
in.  its  purity,  and  the  Church  of  England  maintain  that  pre- 
eminence 
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.mine  nee    in    the  opinions    and   uff<vlion.«   of   thi*    enlightened 
Country,  to  winch  its  sound  doctrine,   its  pjrjinitive  discipline, 

and  it*  tolerant  spirit  so  justly  entitle  it. 


Art.  VI II.     Trait  /$  to  the  Source  of  the  Miacniri  Ritcr,  and 
tin  oss  tin   A.nericaa  Continent   to   the  Pacific  Ocean.      Per- 
formed by  Order  of  the  Government  of  the  United  St  fifes. 
By  Captain*  Leicisand  Clarke.     Publish:  d  from  the  official 
;  pnri.   11  ithMups,S>>i:.  663  pp.  4to.  'Jl.liis.  (id.  Lougmau, 
J  ^  1 4. 

ONE  of  the  vtry  few  sources  from  which  real  novelty  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected,  is  from  the  journals  of  those  travellers,  who 
have  penetrated  regions  hitherto  unexplored  by  the  more  civilized 
nations  of  the  world.  The  descriptions  of  man  in  his  rude  aud 
uncultivated  state,  will  always  furnish  a  sufficient  store  of  interest 
to  the  curious,  and  of  thought  to  the  reflecting.  At  this  period 
particularly,  when  our  contest  with  America  renders  us  pecm- 
liarly  anxious  respecting  the  assistance  and  support  which  she  is 
likely  to  derive,  not  only  from  die  neighbouring,  but  the  more 
remote  tribes  of  Indian  warriors.  Any  authentic  account  of 
these  tribes,  and  of  their  peculiar  manners,  dispositions,  and  pre- 
judices, will  be  a  subject  well  worthy  of  our  attention  and  con- 
cern. 

In  the  year  ISO-1-,  an  expedition  of  discovery  was  fitted  out 
bv  the  United  Stales,  and  the  command  of  it  given  to  Captains 
Leu  is  and  C'arke.     Its  object  was,  to   explore  the  river  Mis- 
souri, from  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  to  its  .source,  and 
to   proceed  from  thence  across  the  mountains,   by  the  shortest 
route,  to  the  first  navigable  water  on  the  western  side,  which 
thev  were  to  follow  as    far  as  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
in  pursuance  of  this   object,  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  with 
their  company,  entered  the  Missouri  on  the  14th  of  May,  1804; 
-and,  on  the  first  of  November,  took  up  their  winter  quarters  in 
the  country   of  the  Mandan  Indians,   having  already  proceeded 
about  \60[)  miles.     As  soon  as  the  season  would  permit  them, 
their  expedition  was   resumed;  and,  in  the  middle  of  August, 
they  reached  the  extreme  navigable  point  of  the  Missouri,  which 
is  upwards  of  3000  miles  from  its  mouth.     They  then  crossed 
the  dividing  chain  of  mountains,  which  extend  for  a  distance  of 
near  sixty  miles ;  and  having  arrived  on  the  banks  of  a  navigable 
.stream,  they  descended  in  canoes  to  the  mouth  of  the  great  Co- 
lumbia river,,  which   they  reached  on  the  loth  of  November, 

Having 
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Having  passed  the  winter  on  ike  shores  of  the  Pacific.,  they  pro- 
ceeded ou  their  retnrn  on  the  127th  of  March,  1806,  and  reached 
St.  Louis  the  <23d  of  September  in  the  same  year.  Their  whole 
expedition  was  computed  at  nearly  9000  miles. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  the  official  account  of  the 
above  expedition.  It  is  reprinted,  as  the  editor  iuforms  us,  nearly 
verbatim  from  the  American  copy;  and  is  in  fact  the  journal  of 
those  brave  and  enterprizing  men,  under  whose  command  this 
tour  of  discovery  was  so  successfully  terminated. 

The  American  government  appear  to  have  acted  with  much 
wisdom,  in  causing  so  thorough  and  complete  an  examination 
to  be  made  of  these  immense  and  hitherto  unexplored  tracts  of 
country.     It  was  their  great  object  to  procure  an  accurate  ac- 
count "of  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  who  inhabit  the  bauks  of 
the  Missouri,  and  the   country  westward,  to  become  acquainted 
with  their  various  dispositions  and  habits,  and  to  ascertain  how 
far  commercial   expeditions  from  the  United  States  might  be 
undertaken  either  with  profit  or  security.     It  was  accordingly 
jthe  great  end  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  to  conciliate  every 
nation  or  tribe  through  which  they  passed  by  all  the  means  in 
their  power,   to  make  up,  as  mediators,  the   various  differences 
which  existed  between  them  and  the  neighbouring  powers,  and 
$0  establish  a  sort  of  connection  with  them,  by  presents  of  me- 
dals and  flags,  to  their  chiefs.     In  the  American  copy,  a  farther 
statement  was  given  by  Captain  Lewis  of  the  political  state  of 
the  Indian  nations  in  general,  containing  hints   for  their  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  regulation  of  commercial  intercourse  between 
them  and  the  United  States. 

Two  expeditions  had  been  previously  undertaken  under  Lieut. 
Pike,  (of  which  also  narratives  were  published  by  the  editor  of 
the  present  work)  to  trace  the  great  Osage  river  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  their  respective  sources;  and  the  success  which  at- 
tended them,  induced  the  American  government  to  order  a  more 
complete  survey  to  be  taken  of  that  immense  tract  of  country, 
which  might  be  of  so  much  importance  to  their  commercial  and 
national  interests.  Some  parts  of  these  countries  had  indeed 
been  penetrated  by  French  traders ;  but  as  their  journies  were 
taken  for  the  purposes  of  private  traffic  only,  they  were  not  de- 
sirous thai  their  geographical  knowledge  should  be  extended  be- 
yond themselves.  This  account  therefore  may  be  considered  as 
presenting  the  first  authentic  information  respecting  the  state  of 
the  countries  through  which  the  expedition  was  taken. 

After  having  passed  through  the  country  of  the  Pawnees,  our 
travellers  arrive  at  the  settlement  of  the  Sioux,  or  Dacorta  In- 
dians. These  are  a  large  nation,  and  subdivided  into  ten  tribes; 
Jhe  collective  number  of  which  amounts  to  about  two  thousand 
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live  hundred  men,  capable  of  bearing  arms.     The  description  of 
the  council  beld  with  the  chief  6f  thld  nation,  is  somewhat  curi- 
otia.     It  should  be  premised1,  that  they  term  the  President  of  the 
United  States  their  "  great  Father." 

"  In  the  morning,  after  breakfast,  the  chiefs  met,  and  sat  down 
in  a  row.  wit ii  pipes  of  peace,  highly  ornamented,  and  all  pointed 
ard»  the  Beats  intended  for  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke.  When 
they  arrived  and  were  seated,  the  grarid  chief,  whose  Indian  name, 
Weucha,  is,  in  English,  Shake  Hand,  and,  in  Prench,  is  called  Le 
Liherateur  (the  deliverer)  rose,  and  spoke  at  some  length,  approv- 
ing what  we  had  said,  and  promising  to  follow  our  advice  : 

u  •  I  see  before  me,'  said  he,  '  my  great  father's  two  sons. 
You  see  me,  and  the  rest  of  our  chiefs  and  warriors.  We  are  very 
poor  ;  we  have  neither  powder  nor  ball,  nor  knives  ;  and  our  wo- 
men and  children  at  the  village  have  no  clothes.  I  wish  that  as 
brothers  have  given  me  a  iiag  and  a  medal,  they  would  give 
something  to  those  poor  people,  or  let  them  stop. and  trade  with 
the  first  boat  which  comes  up  the  river.  I  will  bring  chiefs  of  the 
Pawnees  and  Mahas  together,  and  make  peace  between  them  ;  but 
it  is  better  that  I  should  do  it  than  my  great  father's  sons,  for  they 
will  listen  to  me  more  readily.  I  will  also  take  some  chiefs  to  your 
country  in  the  spring;  but  before  that  time  I  cannot  leave  home. 
I  went  formerly  to  the  English,  and  they  gave  me  a  medal  and 
some  clothes;  when  I  went  to  the  Spanish  they  gave  me  a  medal, 
but  nothing  to  keep  it  from  my  skin  ;  but  now  you  give  me  medal 
and  clothes.  But  still  we  are  poor  ;  and  I  wish,  brothers,  you  would 
give  us  something  for  our  squaws.' 

"  When  he  sat  down,  Mahtoree,  or  White  Crane,  rose: 

"  •  I  have  listened,'  said  he,  '  to  what  our  lather's  words  were 
yesterday  ;  and  I  am,  to-day,  glad  to  see  how  you  have  dressed  our 
old  chief:  I  am  a  young  man,  and  do  not  wish  to  talk  much  :  my 
fathers  have  made  me  a  chief:  I  had  much  sense  before,  but  now 
I  think  I  have  more  than  ever.  What  the  old  chief  has  declared  I 
will  confirm,  and  do  whatever  he  and  you  please ;  but  I  wish  that 
you  would  take  pity  on  us,  for  we  are  very-  poor.' 

Another  chief,  called  Pawnawneahpahbe,  then  said  : 

"  '  I  am  a  young  man,  and  know  but  little  :  I  cannot  speak  well : 
but  I  have  listened  to  what  you  have  told  the  old  chief,  and  will  do 
whatever  you  agree.' 

"  The  same  sentiments  were  then  repeated  by  Aweawechache.'* 
P.  43. 

We  consider  these  speeches  as  the  very  models  of  parliamen- 
tary eloquence;  and  we  believe  that  it  would  contribute  greatly 
to  the  dispatch  of  business  in  both  Houses,  if  the  example  of 
the  Sioux  Indians,  in  brevity  at  least,  was  more  generally  fol- 
lowed. The  modesty  and  silence  of  the  young  men  might  be 
occasionally  imitated  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  rising 


generation. 
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A  very  entertaining  account  is  given  of  the  Mandans,  among 
whom  they  wintered.  This  is  a  nation  not  unknown  either  to 
the  British  or  to  the  French  traders.  They  are  of  a  mild  and 
hospitable  disposition.  Their  whole  religion  consists  in  the 
adoration  of  a  good  spirit,  called  "  Medicine,"  with  whom  they 
asociate  the  idea  of  the  art  of  healing.  Their  notion  of  immor- 
tality is  a  curious  one  ;  they  believe  that  their  race  formerly  in- 
habited a  region  beneath  the  earth,  near  a  subterraneous  lake  ; 
and  that  a  vine,  by  the  extension  of  its  roots  downwards,  first 
gave  them  a  view  of  ihe  light;  and  that,  by  the  help  of  this  vine, 
men,  women,  and  children  ascended  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
till  a  corpulent  woman,  who  was  clambering  up  the  vine,  broke 
it  by  her  weight,  from  which  accident  the  channel  of  light,  and 
tlie  means  of  ascent,  were  for  ever  closed.  They  expect  that 
those  who  have  been  virtuous,  will  return  after  death  to  the  seats 
of  their  forefathers  ;  but  that  the  wicked  will  not  be  able  to  cross 
the  subterranean  lake,  being  weighed  down  by  the  burthen  of 
their  sins- 
Over  these  Mandans,  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  appeared, 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  to  have  exercised  some  autho- 
rity. They  created  chiefs,  and  presented  them  with  official 
medals.  They  acted  as  mediators  between  them  and  their  oJd 
enemies  the  Kecaras,  and  established  themselves  as  their  patrons 
and  protectors.  During  their  residence  in  this  country,  they 
erected  a  fort,  on  which  they  hoisted  the  American  flag.  The 
Mandans  appeared  grateful  for  their  protection  ;  and  the  day 
before  their  departure,  brought  various  presents  to  be  sent  to  the 
President,  one  of  which  was  a  buffaloe  robe;  upon  which  was 
painted  a  battle  between  the  Mandans  and  the  Sioux,  in  which 
the  combatants  are  represented  upon  horseback.  Besides  their 
knowledge  of  painting,  they  understand  the  manufacture  of  large 
beads,  which  is  with  them  a  great  secret.  The  country  abounds 
with  various  animals  for  hunting,  deer,  elk,  antelopes,  and  par- 
ticularly with  buffaloes.  When  however  these  become  scarce, 
they  celebrate  a  buffaloe  feast,  as  a  charm  to  bring  them  back. 
This  is  attended  it ith  certain  ceremonies,  which  the  editor  has 
acted  wisely  in  veiling  from  common  eyes,  by  relating  them  in 
Latin.  The  account  however  might  as  well  have  been  omitted 
entirely,  as  the  Latin  is  so  execrably  bad,  both  in  grammar  and 
syntax,  that  no  meaning  can  be  elicited  from  it  except  a  very 
general  idea  of  some  indecency. 

On  the  C7th  of  July,  our  travellers  arrived  at  the  forks  of  the 
Missouri,  where  the  river  loses  its  name  as  well  as  its  conse- 
quence, and  dwindles  into  the  Jefferson,  the  Madison,  and  the 
Gallatin.  What  can  be  expected  from  such  names?  Soon  after 
they  arrive  at  the  dwellings  of  Shoshonces,  to  whom  they  explain 

the 
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the  objefct  of  their  mission,  arid  tin-  great  desire  of  the  American 
gov«  Minn  nt  to  open  a  regitlifr  mercantile  communication!  with 
them.  I'Yoin  these  they  pfocure  horses,  guides,  and  ihe  infor- 
iii  so  neces'sary  fot  their  further  progress,  as  they  had  now 
:  bed  the  extrem  i  navigable  point  <>f  me  Missouri.  The  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  Shoshouecs  is  detailed  in  a  very  interesting 
manner. 

"  The  Shoshonoos  are  n  small  tribe  of  the  nation  called  Snake1 
Indians,  a  vague  denomination,  which  embraces  at  once  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  southern  pails  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  of  the 
plains  on  each  side.  The  She.. .honees  a\  ith  whom  we  now  are, 
amount  to  about  one  hundred  wan  iors,  and  three  times  that  man- 
lier of  women  an.1  children.  \\  ithin  their  own  recollection  they 
formerly  lived  in  the  plains,  but  they  have  been  driven  into  the 
mountains  by  the  Pawkees,  or  the  roving  Indians  of  the  Sascatcha- 
wain,  ami  are  now  obliged  to  visit  occasionally,  and  by  stealth,  the 
country  of  their  ancestors.  Their  li/es  are  indeed  migratory* 
From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  beginning  of  September,  they  reside 
on  the  waters  of  the  Columbia,  where  they  consider  themselves  per- 
fectly secure  from  the  Pawkees,  who  have  never  yet  found  their 
way  to  that  retreat.  During  this  time  they  subsist  chiefly  on  sal- 
mon, and  as  that  fish  disappears  on  the  approach  of  autumn,  they 
are  obliged  to  seek  subsistence  elsewhere.  They  then  cross  the 
ridge  to  the  waters  of  the  Missouri,  down  which  they  proceed  slowly 
and  cautiously,  lid  they  are  joined  near  the  three  forks  by  other 
bands,  either  of  their  own  nation  or  of  the  Flatheads,  with  whom 
they  associate  against  the  common  enemy.  Being  now  strong  in 
numbers,  they  venture  to  hunt  buiialoe  in  the  plains  eastward  v£ 
the  mountains,  near  which  they  spend  the  winter,  till  the  return 
of  the  salmon  invites  them  to  the  Columbia.  Rut  such  is  their 
terror  of  the  Pawkees,  that  as  long  as  they  can  obtain  the  scantiest 
subsistence,  they  do  not  leave  the  interior  of  the  mountains  ;  and 
as  soon  as  they  collect  a  large  stock  of  dried  meat,  they  again  re- 
treat, and  thus  alternately  obtaining  their  food  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lives,  and  hiding  themselves  to  consume  it.  In  this  loose  and 
wandering  existence  they  suffer  the  extremes  of  want :  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  year  they  are  forced  to  live  in  the  mountains,  passing 
whole  weeks  without  meat,  and  with  nothing  to  eat  but  a  few  fish 
and  roots.  Nor  can  any  thing  be  imagined  more  wretched  than 
their  condition  at  the  present  time,  when  the  salmon  is  fast  retir- 
ing, when  roots  are  becoming  scarce,  and  they  have  not  yet  ac- 
quired strength  to  hazard  an  encounter  with  their  enemies.  So 
insensible  are  they  however  to  these  calamities,  that  the  Shosho- 
nees  are  not  only  cheerful  but  even  gay;  and  their  character,  which 
is  more  interesting  than  that  of  any  Indians  we  have  seen,  has  in 
it  much  of  the  dignity  of  misfortune.  In  their  intercourse  with 
strangers  they  are  frank  and  communicative,  in  their  dealings  per- 
fectly fur,  nor  have  we  had  during  our  stay  with  them,  any  reason 
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t&  suspect  that  the  display  of  all  our  new  and  valuable  wealth,  has 
tempted  them  into  a  single  act  of  dishonesty.  While  they  have 
generally  shared  with  us  the  little  they  possess,  they  have  always 
abstained  from  begging  any  thing  from  us.  With  their  liveliness 
#f  temper,  they  are  fond  of  gaudy  dresses,  and  of  all  sorts  of  amuse- 
ments, particularly  of  games  of  hazard ;  and,  like  most  Indians, 
fond  of  boasting  of  their  own  warlike  exploits,  whether  real  or  fic- 
titious-. In  their  conduct  towards  ourselves,  they  were  kind  and 
obliging,  and  though  on  one  occasion  they  seemed  willing  to  neg- 
lect us,  yet  we  scarcely  knew  how  to  blame  the  treatment  by  which 
we  suffered,  when  we  recollected  how  few  civilized  chiefs  would 
have  hazarded  the  comforts  or  the  subsistence  of  their  people  for 
lise  sake  of  a  few  strangers."     P.  30.5, 

The  peculiar  attachment  of  barbarous  nations  in  general  to> 
•Junes  of  hazard,  is  very  remarkable.  In  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent expedition,  many  tribes  of  the  Indians  are  represented  as 
addicted  with  as  much  violence  to  this  species  of  gambling,  as 
the  Germans  of  old.  Captain  Clarke  (to  whom  the  care  of  edit- 
ing this  volume  principally  fell)  is  probably  very  little  aware  how 
strong  a  resemblance  may  be  traced  between  his  account  of 
Shoshonees,  and  the  description  of  the  Germans,  as  given  by 
Tacitus.  Their  political  government  by  a  chief,  who  is  in  fact 
only  a  distinguished  personage  among  the  warriors,  and  invested 
with  little  power,  except  the  influence  arising  from  superior 
merit,  and  the  authority  of  example,  is  precisely  similar.  The 
females  however  are  esteemed  in  a  very  different  light  from  the 
wives  of  the  ancient  Germans;  and  though  some  of  them  are 
held  in  respect,  the  general  mass  is  condemned  to  the  lowest  and 
most  laborious  drudgery.  Adultery,  with  the  consent  of  the  hus- 
band, is  allowed  and  authorized ;  but  when  committed  without 
his  knowledge,  or  against  his  consent,  it  is  considered  as  licen- 
tious, and  as  disgraceful  as  in  civilized  society.  They  complain, 
that  in  their  traffic  with  the  Spaniards,  they  refuse  to  give  therii 
fire-arms ;  for  want  of  which,  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  those 
tribes,  who,  being  possessed  of  guns,  plunder  them  of  their 
horses,,  which  are  their  chief  pride,  and  put  them  to  death  with- 
out mercy. 

n  If  we  had  guns,"  said  their  chief  to  Captain  Clarke,  f*  instead 
of  hiding  ourselves  in  the  mountains,  and  living  like  the  bears  on 
roots  and  berries,  we  would  then  go  down,  and  live  in  the  buffaloe 
country,  in  spite  of  our  enemies,  whom,  we  never  fear  to  meet  upon 
equal  terms." 

There  is  a  spirit  of  native  heroism  and  humanity  in  this  op- 
p:essed  and  persecuted  tribe. 

After  a  long  and  laborious  journey  over  the  mountains,  during, 
which  they  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  ©f  killing  their  horses 
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for  food,  they  arrive  :it  the  land  of  the  Choppunnish,  or  Piercod- 
nose  Indians,  who,  though  they  live  the  same  sort  of  life  with 
the  Shoshonees,  and  were  originally  the 'same  people,  are  both 
selfitffa  and  avaricious,  parting  very  reluctantly  with  every  article 
of  food  and  cloathiug,  and  expecting  a  recompcnce  for  every  ser- 
vice, however  .small. 

The  party  now  embark  in  their  canoes,  having  readied  a  river, 
which  forms  a  junction  with  the  Columbia.  Alter  passing  many 
dangerous  rapids,  they  arrive  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Tin; 
joy  of  the  party  on  viewing  the  ocean,  appears  to  have  been 
scarcely  exceeded  by  the  transport  of  the  ten  thousand,  on  the 
first  hurst  of  the  /Egean  on  their  sight;  that  ocean  which  was 
the  object  of  all  their  labours,  and  the  reward  of  all  their  anxietv. 
Here  they  were  visited  by  Indians  of  different  tribes,  who  had 
before  traded  with  the  Europeans,  and  particularly  with  the  Ei:g 
fish  ;  but  the  extravagant  price  which  they  ask  for  all  their  goods, 
prevents  our  party  from  carrying  on  much  traffic  with  them. 
Here  however  they  take  up  their  quarters  for  the  winter,  having 
erected  the  same  sort  of  fort,  which  they  had  done  the  preced- 
ing winter,  among  the  Mandans,  which  they  denominated  Fort 
Clatsop.  Among  the  Indians  who  inhabit  this  part  of  country, 
the  curious  custom  of  compressing  the  forehead  prevails.  This 
flattened  and  square  appearance  is  considered  as  a  mark  of  the 
most  prepossessing  beauty.  The  operation  is  performed  by  the 
mother  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  infant,  by  means  of  a  bandage, 
but  is  carried  on  so  gradually,  that  it  occasions  no  pain.  The 
following  is  the  description  of  the  peculiar  manners  of  die  tribes 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

"  The  harmony  of  their  private  life  is  indeed  secured  by  their  ig- 
norance of  spirituous  liquors,  the  earliest  and  most  dreadful  present 
which  civilization  has  given  to  the  other  natives  of  the  continent. 
Although  they  have  had  so  much  intercourse  with  whites,  they  do  not 
appear  to  possess  any  knowledge  of  those  dangerous  luxuries,  atteast 
they  have  never  inquired  after  them,  which  they  probably  would  have 
done  if  oncethey  had  been  introduced  among  them.  Indeed,  we  have 
not  observed  any  liquor  of  an  intoxicating  quality  used  among  these 
or  any  Indians  west  of  the  llocky  Mountains,  the  universal  beverage 
being  pure  water.  They,  however,  sometimes  almost  intoxicate 
themselves  by  smoking  tobacco,  of  which  they  are  excessively  fond, 
and  the  pleasures  of  which  they  prolong  as  much  as  possible,  by  re- 
taining vast  quantities  at  a  time,  till  after  circulating  through  the 
lungs  and  stomach,  it  issues  in  volumes  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 
But  the  natural  vice  of  all  these  people  is  an  attachment  for  games 
of  hazard,  which  they  pursue  with  a  strange  and  ruinous  avidity. 
The  games  are  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first,  one  of  the  company  as- 
sumes the  office  of  banker,  and  plays  against  the  rest.  He  takes 
small  stone,  about  the  size  of  a  bean,  which  he  shifts  from  one  hand 
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to  the  other,  with  great  dexterity,  repeating  at  the  same  time  a  song 
adapted  to  the  game,  and  which  serves  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
company,  till  having  agreed  on  the  stake,  he  holds  out  his  hands^ 
and  the  antagonist  wins  or  loses  as  he  succeeds  or  fails  at  guessing 
in  which  hand  the  stone  is.  After  the  banker  has  lost  his  money,  or 
whenever  he  is  tired,  the  stone  is  transferred  to  another,  who  in  turn 
challenges  the  rest  of  the  company.  The  other  game  is  something 
like  the  play  of  ninepins  ;  two  pins  are  placed  on  the  floor,  about 
the  distance  of  a  foot  from  each  other,  and  a  small  hole  made  be- 
hind them.  The  players  then  go  about  ten  feet  from  the  hole,  into 
which  they  try  to  roll  a  small  piece  resembling  the  men  used  at 
draughts;  if  they  succeed  in  putting  it  into  the  hole,  they  win  the 
stake;  if  the  piece  rolls  between  the  pins,  but  does  not  go  into  the 
hole,  nothing  is  won  or  lost;  but  the  wager  is  wholly  lost  if  the 
chequer  rolls  outside  of  the  pins.  Entire  days  are  wasted  at  these 
games,  which  are  often  continued  through  the  night  round  the  blaze 
of  their  fires,  till  the  last  article  of  clothing,  or  even  the  last  blue 
bead  is  won  from  the  desperate  adventurer. 

a  In  traffic  they  are  keen,  acute,  and  intelligent,  and  they  employ 
in  all  their  bargains  a  dexterity  and  finesse,  which  if  it  be  not  learnt 
from  their  foreign  visitors,  may  show  how  nearly  the  cunning  of 
savages  is  allied  to  the  little  arts  of  more  civilized  trade.  They 
begin  by  asking  double  or  treble  the  value  of  their  merchandise,  and 
lower  the  demand  in  proportion  to  the  ardour  or  experience  in  trade 
of  the  purchaser  ;  and  if  he  expresses  any  anxiety,  the  smallest  arti- 
cle, perhaps  a  handful  of  roots,  will  furnish  a  whole  morning's  nego- 
ciation.  Being  naturally  suspicious,  they  of  course  conceive  that 
you  are  pursuing  the  same  system.  They,  therefore,  invariably 
refuse  the  first  offer,  however  high,  fearful  that  they  or  we  have 
mistaken  the  value  of  the  merchandise,  and  therefore  cautiously  wait 
to  draw  us  on  to  larger  offers.  In  this  way,  after  rejecting  the  most 
extravagant  prices,  which  we  have  offered  merely  for  experiment, 
they  have  afterwards  importuned  us  for  a  tenth  part  of  what  they 
had  before  refused.  In  this  respect,  they  differ  from  almost  all 
Indians,  who  will  generally  exchange  in  a  thoughtless  moment  the 
most  valuable  article  they  possess,  for  any  bauble  which  happens  to 
please  their  fancy. 

"  These  habits  of  eunning,  or  prudence,  have  been  formed  or 
increased  by  their  being  engaged  in  a  large  part  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Columbia  ;  of  that  trade,  however,  the  great  emporium  is  the 
Falls,  where  all  the  neighbouring  nations  assemble."     P.  443. 

A  very  interesting  detail  immediately  follows  of  the  chainof  com- 
merce which  extends  from  the  borders  of  the  United  States  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Our  travellers  having  left  with  the  Indians 
papers  descriptive  of  their  route,  certifying  that  they  had  penetrated 
through  the  interior  of  the  continent  to  the  ocean,  broke  up  their 
camp,  and  departed  homewards.  These  very  papers  were  deli- 
vered by  the  natives  to  Captain  Hill,  (as  we  conceive  of  the 
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I  nited  States)  who,  while  on  the  Pat  i he,  touched  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia.  As  tiny  return,  they  \  is.it  the  Wapnntoo  island, 
which  is  «hout  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  from  five  to  ten  miles 
in  breadth. 

"  The  laml  is  high  ;iml  ixfn  mely  fertile,  and  on  most  port?  \t 
supplied  with  a  heavy  growth  of  cottonwood,  B#h,  the  large-leafed 
ash,  ami  sweet  willow,  the  Week  alder,  common  to  the  coast,  lining 
DOW  disappeared.  But  the  chief  wealth  of  this  island  consists  of 
the  numerous  ponds  in  the  interior,  abounding  with  the  common 
arrowhead  (sagiltmia  SRgitttfoba)  to  the  root  of  which  is  attached 
a  bulb  growing  b«  p<  atli  it  in  tliemud.  This  bulb,  to  which  the  In- 
dians give  the  name  of  Wappatoe,  is  the  great  article  of  food,  and  al- 
most the  staple  artitle  of  commerce  on  the  Columbia.  It  is  never 
out  of  reason;  so  that  at  all  times  of  the  year,  the  valley  is  fre- 
quented by  the  neighbouring  Indians  who  come  to  gather  it.  It  is 
collected  chit  My  by  the  women,  who  employ  for  the  purpose  canoes 
from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  in  length,  about  two  feet  wide,  and  nine 
inched  deep,  and  taper':  I  onn  the  middle,  where  they  are  about 
twenty  inches  wide.  They  are  sufficient  to  contain  a  single  person 
and  several  bushels  of  roots,  yet  i:o  very  light  tliat.  a  woman  can 
carry  them  with  ease;  she  takes  one  of  these  canoes  into  a  pond 
where  the  water  is  at,  high  as  the  breast,  and  by  means  of  her  toes, 
separates  from  the  root,  this  bulb,  which  on  being  freed  from  the 
mud  rises  immediately  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  is  thrown 
into  the  canoe.  In  this  manner  these  patient  females  remain  in  the 
water  for  several  hours,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter.  This  plant  is 
found  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley  in  which  wre  now  are, 
but  does  not  grow  on  the  Columbia  farther  eastward."     P.  506. 

The  route  homewards  pursued  by  our  travellers  is  somewhat 
varied,  although  in  many  places  they  pass  by  their  old  acquaint- 
ance!*. It  appears  that  many  of  the  tribes  had  suffered  dread- 
fully for  want  of  provisions  during  the  winter.  Captain  Clarke 
discovers  a  means  of  conciliating  the  natives  by  the  distribution 
of  medicines,  particularly  of  eye-water,  as  from  the  reflection  of 
the  water,  or  from  the  sands,  those  tribes  who  are  supported  by 
fishing  are  subject  to  violent  disorders  in  the  eyes.  They  regain 
their  horses  afu  r  some  dispute,  from  a  chief,  to  whom  upon  their 
embarkation  they  had  entrusted  them,  and  renew  their  journey 
through  the  mountains.  After  various  distresses  for  want  of 
provi  ions,  and  dangers  from  passing  through  the  country  of  the 
MineUnees,  who  are  generally  unfriendly  to  the  Whits  s,  they  re- 
embark  ori  the  MlssQUii,  and  reach  the  United  States  on  the  c23d 
of  September,  1806,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  and  four 
moudis. 

We  know  not  where  a  more  interesting  detail  of  the  manners,' 

positions,  and.pursuits  of  the  North  American  judians,  can  be 
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found  than  in  the  work  before  us.  Although  there  are  some  ge- 
neral traits  which  pervade  the  whole,  yet  to  each  tribe  is  attached 
its  peculiar  and  distinguishing  features.  Many  very  ingenious 
and  plausible  theories  have  been  formed  to  account  for  the  diver- 
sity of  national  character  throughout  the  world,  from  influence 
of  climate,  and  of  political  government  Now  among  the  vari- 
ous tribes  through  which  our  travellers  passed,  these  two  great 
causes,  which  are  supposed  to  possess  so  extensive  an  influence 
over  the  life  and  manners,  can  have  no  effect.  They  are  all 
within  nearly  the  same  degree  of  latitude,  and  their  political  go- 
vernment (if  a  state  little  short  of  anarchy  can  be  so  called)  is 
the  same.  Whatever  distinctions  exist  must  be  traced  to  some 
other  sources  than  those  to  which  philosophers  have  generally 
ascribed  the  diversity  of  national  manners.  Suspicion  .seems  a 
very  general  characteristic  of  all  the  Indian  nations,  and  to  this 
may  be  attributed,  in  great  measure,  the  capricious  and  change- 
able disposition,  by  which  they  are  all  so  strongly  marked. 
There  are  very  few  who  are  not  somewhat  inclined  to  pilfering 
and  stealing,  though  rapine  upon  a  larger  scale,  except  in  one  or 
two  instances,  appears  to  have  been  seldom  attempted.  To 
smoking  they  are  all  strongly  addicted  ;  with  them  the  pipe  is 
both  the  emblem  of  peace,  and  precursor  of  negociation  ;  before 
a  council  is  held,  or  terms  of  alliance  or  treaties  of  commerce 
discussed,  this  ceremony  appears  indispensable.  Their  treat- 
ment of  women  varies  exceedingly  ;  but  as  this  is  a  subject  upon 
which  Captain  Clarke  has  enlarged  with  much  acuteness  and  good 
sense,  we  shall  present  his  observations  to  our  readers. 

"  The  treatment  of  women  is  often  considered  as  the  standard  by 
which  the  moral  qualities  of  savages  are  to  be  estimated.  Our  own 
observation,  however,  induced  us  to  think  that  the  importance  of 
the  female  in  savage  life  has  no  necessary  relation  to  the  vir- 
tues of  the  men,  but  is  regulated  wholly  by  their  capacity  to  be 
useful.  The  Indians,  whose  treatment  to  the  females  is  mildest,  and 
who  pay  most  deference  to  their  opinions,  are  by  no  means  the 
most  distinguished  for  their  virtues  ;  nor  is  this  deference  attended 
by  any  increase  of  attachment,  since  they  are  equally  willing  with 
the  most  brutal  husband,  to  prostitute  their  wives  to  strangers.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  tribes  among  whom  the  women  are  very  much 
debased,  possess  the  loftiest  sense  of  honour,  the  greatest  liberalitj', 
and  all  the  good  qualities  of  which  their  situation  demands  the  exer- 
cise. Where  the  women  can  aid  in  procuring  subsistence  for  the 
tribe,  they  are  treated  with  more  equality,  and  their  importance  is 
proportioned  to  the  share  which  they  take  in  that  labour :  while  in 
countries  where  subsistence  is  chiefly  procured  by  the  exertions  of 
the  men,  the  women  are  considered  and  treated  as  burdens.  Thus, 
among  the  Clatsops  and  Chinnooks,  who  live  upon  fish  and  roots, 
which  the  women  are  equally  expert  with  the  men  in  procuring,  the 
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former  have  a  rank  and  influence  very  racly  found  among  Indians: 
The  females  are  permitted  to  s]«'ak  freely  before  the  men,  to  whom, 
indeed  they  sometimes  address  themselves  in  a  tone  of  authority. 
On  many  subjects  their  judgments  and  opinions  are  respected,  and" 
in  matters  oi'  trade,  their  advice  is  generally  asked  and  pursued. 
The  labours  of  the  family,  too,  are  shared  almost  equally.  The 
men  collect  the  wood  and  make  fires,  assist  in  cleansing  the  fish, 
make  the  houses,  canoes,  and  wooden  utensils;  and  whenever  stran- 
gers are  to  he  entertained,  or  a  great  feast  prepared,  the  meats  are 
cooked  and  served  up  by  the  men.  The  peculiar  province  of  the 
female  is  to  collect  roots.,  and  to  manufacture  the  various  articles 
which  are  formed  of  rushes,  flags,  cedar-bark,  and  bear-grass:  but 
the  management  of  the  canoes,  and  many  of  the  occupations, 
which  elsewhere  devolve  wholly  on  the  female,  are  here  common 
to  both  sexes. 

"  The  observation  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  females  ap- 
plies with  equal  force  to  the  treatment  of  old  men.  Among  tribes 
who  subsist  by  hunting,  the  labours  of  the  chase,  and  the  wander- 
ing existence  to  which  that  occupation  condemns  them,  necessarily 
throws  the  burden  of  procuring  provisions  on  the  active  young  men. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  a  man  is  unable  to  pursue  the  chase,  he 
begins  to  withdraw  something  from  the  precarious  supplies  of  the 
tribe.  Still,  however,  his  counsels  may  compensate  his  want  of 
activity;  but  in  the  rrext  stage  of  infirmity,  when  he  can  no  longer 
travel  from  camp  to  camp,  as  the  tribe  roams  about  for  subsist- 
ence, he  is  then  found  to  be  a  heavy  burden.  In  this  situation 
they  are  abandoned  among  the  Sioux,  Assiniboins,  and  the  hunt- 
ing tribes  on  the  Missouri.  As  they  are  setting  out  for  some 
new  excursion,  where  the  old  man  is  unable  to  follow,  his  children, 
or  nearest  relations,  place  before  him  a  piece  of  meat  and  some 
water,  and  telling  him  that  he  has  lived  long  enough,  that  it  is  now- 
time  for  him  to  go  home  to  his  relations,  who  could  take  better  care 
of  him  than  his  friends  on  earth,  leave  him,  without  remorse,  to 
perish,  when  his  little  supply  is  exhausted.  The  same  custom  is 
said  to  prevail  among  the  Minnetarees,  Ahnahawas,  and  Ricaras, 
when  they  are  attended  by  old  men  on  their  hunting  excursions. 
Yet,  in  their  villages,  we  saw  no  want  of  kindness  to  old  men.  On 
the  contrary,  probably  because  in  villages  the  means  of  more  abun- 
dant subsistence  renders  such  cruelty  unnecessary,  the  old  people 
appear  to  be  treated  with  attention,  and  some  of  their  feasts,  par- 
ticularly the  buffalo  dances,  were  intended  chiefly  as  a  contribu- 
tion for  the  old  and  infirm.''     P.  44-1 . 

This  cruel  treatment  of  the  old  prevails  in  the  eastern,  as  well  as 
in  the  western  world.  In  Herodotus  we  read  of  a  barbarous  nation, 
thePadaei,  who  killed  and  eat  their  parents,  but  this  ceremony  was, 
we  believe,  considered  as  an  act  of  particular  affection.  Expo- 
sure of  the  old  is  however  recorded  by  the  same  author.  The 
disease  which  appears  to  have  made  the  most  dreadful  havoc 
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among  them  is  the  small-pox,  for  which  they  have  no  means 
either  of  resistance  or  of  remedy.  The  peculiar  ease  of  partu- 
rition appears  to  have  been  bestowed  by  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence upon  nations,  whose  necessary  mode  of  life  renders  it  im- 
possible for  their  women  long  to  remain  in  the  same  place. 

Their  commercial  intercourse  is  much  more  extended  than 
would  probably  be  imagined.  With  those  who  inhabit  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  commerce  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  their 
life,  and  is  the  general  subject  of  their  discourse,  and  they  will 
converse  upon  it  with  much  readiness  and  information.  The 
exchanges  are  principally  in  kind,  as  the  use  of  money  is  un- 
'known  ;  a  sort  of  circulating  medium,  however,  is  funned  by  the 
introduction  of  large  blue  beads,  of  which  they  seem  so  univer- 
sally fond,  that  they  supply  the  place  of  the  precious  metals. 
These  are  of  the  commonest  and  the  cheapest  nature,  and  are 
prized  by  them  far  above  ihose  beads  which  we  should  esteem 
most  valuable.  How  long  this  passion  may  exist  after  a  more 
extended  intercourse  with  the  whites,  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt ; 
at  all  events,  the  immense  influx  of  these  cheap  and  worthless 
commodities,  must,  as  would  be  the  case  of  the  precious  metals 
with  us,  so  effectually  lower  their  value,  as  to  make  them  no 
longer  a  means  of  trade. 

To  what  political  purpose  the  Americans  will  be  enabled  to 
apply  the  information  which  they  have  received  from  this  expe- 
dition of  discovery,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine.  Much  cer- 
tainly may  be  done  in  the  way  of  colonization,  but  very  little  in 
the  way  of  commerce  with  the  existing  inhabitants  of  their  newly 
annexed  province  of  Louisiana,  and,  as  they  proceed  farther 
westward,  the  difficulties  increase.  The  mountains  also  appear 
to  form  an  insuperable  barrier  against  any  inland  communication 
with  the  Indian*  upon  the  mouth  of  Columbia,  with  whom  a 
commercial  connection  would  every  way  be  most  desirable. 
According  indeed  to  the  account  of  our  travellers,  there  is  very 
little  to  be  gained  by  the  intercourse,  however  well  regulated  and 
established.  What  the  country  might  produce  under  the  agri- 
cultural improvements  of  American  planters  and  colonists,  we 
know  not,  but  it  appears  to  produce  little  that  would  warrant  an 
extension  of  the  trade  which  is  now  partially  carried  on  with  the 
neighbouring  natives.  We  should  aiso  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the 
Indians  in  desiring  any  such  intruders  or  allies,  as  they  appeared 
universally  unwilling  to  send  any  of  their  chiefs  in  the  character 
of  ambassadors  to  the  United  States;  and  we  know  that  the. 
conduct  of  most  of  the  Indian  tribes  during  the  present  contest, 
has  been  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Americans.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  event,  it  was  both  provident  and  wise  in  the  government 
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to  have  made  this  experiment  on  a  small  scale,  and  to  have  trusted 
the  Conduct  of  it  to  such  able  hands. 

But  if  no  political  advantage  shall  result  to  our  transatlantic 
enemies  from  the  expedition,  they  will  have  had  a  satisfaction, 
which  is  sufficiently  new  to  them,  of  presenting  the  world  with 
a  very  entertaining  volume.  The  form  of  a  journal  is  maintained 
throughout,  which  we  are  inclined  to  think,  notwithstanding  the 
necessar)  breaks  in  the  narrative,  the  most  interesting  form  under 
which  an  account  of  this  kind  can  he  presented.  By  the  preci- 
sion and  accuracy  of  a  daily  journal,  the  events  of  a  tour  assume 
a  soil  of  reality,  which  is  too  often  lost  in  the  more  loose  and 
general  account  of  an  undivided  relation.  It  does  not  admit 
indeed  of  the  ornamental  Style  of  the  latter,  but  what  it  wants  in 
elegance,  it  supplies  by  the  appearance  of  fidelity.  Especially 
on  travels  of  discovery,  where  every  day  produces  new  scenery, 
and  new  events,  the  division  is  not  only  more  appropriate,  but 
by  assisting  perspicuity,  it  adds  to  the  interest.  The  stvle  of 
writing  in  this  narrative  is  clear  and  simple  ;  there  is  no  affecta- 
tion of  ornament  either  in  description  or  sentiment.  The  plain 
matter  of  fact  is  rigidly  adhered  to,  from  which  in  general  the 
reader  is  left  to  form  his  own  conclusions.  \\  here,  however, 
any  particular  observations  are  ventured  upon,  they  discover  uni- 
formly the  good  sense  and  the  just  discrimination  of  the  author. 
In  his  description  of  scenery,  Captain  Clarke  appears  to  have 
studied  truth  rather  than  ornament  :  it  is  of  course  so  interwoven 
with  the  narrative,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  extract  any  portion 
Of  peculiar  interest.  The  magnificent  appearance  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  from  a  high  land,  called  "  Clarke's  Point  of  \  iew,"  is 
well  pourtrayed. 

"  We  set  out  early,  and  proceeded  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
the  highest  point  of  which  is  an  open  spot  facing  the  ocean.  It  is 
situated  ahout  thirty  miles  south-east  of  Cape  Disappointment,  and 
projects  nearly  two  and  a  half  miles  into  the  sea.  Here  one  of  the 
most  delightful  views  in  nature  presents  itself.  Immediately  in 
front  is  the  ocean,  which  breaks  with  fury  on  the  coast,  from  the 
rocks  of  Cape  Disappointment  as  tar  as  the  eye  can  discern  to  the 
north-west,  and  against  the  highlands  and  irregular  piles  of  rock 
which  diversify  the  shore  to  the  south-east.  To  this  boisterous  scene, 
the  Columbia,  with  its  tributary  waters,  widening  into  bays,  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  ocean,  and  studded  on  both  sides  with  the  Chinnook 
and  Clatsop  villages,  forms  a  charming  contrast ;  while  immediately 
beneath  our  feet,  are  stretched  the  rich  prairies,  enlivened  by  three 
beautiful  streams,  which  conduct  the  eye  to  small  lakes  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills.  W  e  stopped  to  enjoy  the  romantic  view  from  this  place, 
Vvhich  we  distinguished  by  the  name  oi'  Clarke's  Point  of  View,  and 
th'.a  followed  our  guide  down  the  mountain.     The  descent  was 
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?teep  and  dangerous  :  in  many  places  the  hill  sides,  which  are  formed 
principally  of  yellow  clay,  have  been  washed  by  the  late  rams,  and 
is  now  slipping  into  the  sea,  in  large  masses  of  fifty  and  an  hundred 
acres.  In  other  parts,  the  path  crosses  the  rugged  perpendicular 
rocks  which  overhang  the  sea,  into  which  a  false  step  would  have 
precipitated  us."     P.  421. 

The  maps  of  the  country,  and  the  various  plans  descriptive  of 
the  course  of  the  river,  and  of  the  situation  of  the  falls  and  rapids, 
are  scientific  and  good;  and  to  any  one  who  may  hereafter  be 
desirous  of  following  the  same  route,  they  must  be  inestimable.' 
We  believe  that  every  map  of  tins  immense  tiact  of '  counts  y  hi- 
therto published  is  exceedingly  erroneous.  A  very  full  and  clear 
account  is  given,  in  a  chapter  appropriated*  to  that  purpose,  of 
all  the  natural  productions,  tree-,  plants,  and  animals,  of  the  re- 
gion through  which  our  travellers  passed,  which  cannot  fail  of 
affording  much  amusement  to  the  lovers  of  botany  and  natural 
history. 

To  the  readers  of  voyages  and  travels,  we  can  strongly  recom- 
mend this  volume  as  a  very  pleasing  and  interesting  work,  troiri 
which  they  cannot  fail  to  derive  much  useful  information.  There 
is  sufficient  novelty  to  attract  the  attention,  and  variety  to  amuse 
the  imagination,  'i  he  details  of  a  savage  iile,  even  sn  a  state 
least  revolting  to  the  feelings  <.>i:  humanity,  cannot  hut  inspire  the 
most  gloomy  and  discontented  among  us  with  gratitude  to  heaven 
for  the  blessings  of  civilization,  both  social  and  religious,  for  the 
comfort  and  Security  of  civil  government,  and  lor  the  hopes  and 
consolations  of  the  Gospel  dispensation. 
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DIVINITY. 

Art.  9.  Does  Faith  ensure' good  PVorks?  An  Answer  in  the 
Negative.  Ihj  the  Rev*  James  BeresjbnJ,  Rector  of  Kib- 
xcurth,  Leire^lershne.  Late  Fedoio  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford,      pp.44.      Hatchaid.       I«li. 

This  essay  is  from  the  pen  i  f  the  author  of  a  celebrated  work, 
the  Miseries  ot  Human  Life,  a  publication  which  has  done 
nTuch,  by  the  means  of  innocent  raillery,  to  calm  that  fretlul- 
ness  and  irritation  arising  from  the  common  occurrences  of  life,, 
in  which  too  mau)  good  men  were  apt  to  indulge.,  and  to  restore 
that  cheerfulness  and  serenity  in  the  rtiidst  ot  frivolous  vexations, 
which  arc  no  less  the  duties  than  the  ornaments  of  the  Christian 
and  the  Mau.  I'rom  ihe  author  of  such  a  book,  much  might 
be  expected,  not  indeed  in  the  way  of  deep  divinity,  but  ol  in- 
genious 
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geniottl  and  useful  information.  Nothing  can  be  dull  which  ]iai 
Mr.  Bereiford  for  its  author.  The  old  subject  is  here  discussed 
*idi  much  acuteness  and  vivacity;  and  the  conclusions  drawn, 
are  such  as  au>  conformable  \o  the  soundest  reasoning;  and  what 
is  iuiiniuly  more  to  the  purpose*  to  the  words  and  to  the  spirit 
ol  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  stjle  is  peculiar  to  the  author  and 
not  altogether  unadapted  to  the  service  of  controversy.  We  are 
not  admirers  of  drows)  discussion*  but  we  must  confess  that 
there  it  at  times  too  palpable,  a  display  of  logical  flourish,  too 
decided  an  appearance  of  the  agility  of  attack  and  defence  to  be 
entirely  suited  to  so  grave  a  subject.  From  this  very  cause, 
Mr.  B.  has  occasional  I)  laid  himself  open  to  the  weapons  of  the 
enemy;  he  is  not  content  with  securing  himself  behind  the 
Strong  scriptural  positions,  but  be  occasionally  opens  a  battery 
from  an  untenable  spot.  Upon  so  vitally  important  a  subject  as 
the  present,  the  mode  of  argument  which  Bp.  Butler  pursues, 
is,  we  think,  by  far  the  best ;  to  consider  how  much  can  be  con- 
ceded to  the  adversary,  and  having  yielded  every  weak  and  doubt- 
f  il  position,  to  attack  him  only  from  the  strong  holds,  and  to 
force  his  retreat  upon  his  own  grounds.  There  are  two  or  three 
positions  unwarily  taken  by  our  author,  which  would  give  his 
enemies  a  momentary  triumph:  one  particularly,  (p.  31.)  where 
the  writings  of  the  great  Apostle,  are  represented  as  the  writings 
of  a  me'e  mortal.  Ua.ca  ypa$r,  QeoxvtuoTos.— From  what  follows, 
we  aie  persuaded,  that  Mr.  Beresford  did  not  intend  to  main- 
tain this  opinion,  but  in  the  heat  of  argument  he  has  asserted  it, 
and  an  unfair  enemy  might  take  an  undue  advantage  of  it.  He 
might  also  have  allowed  much  more  to  the  principle  of  faith, 
(and  we  could  wish  that  he  had)  without  the  slightest  injury 
either  to  the  argument  or  the  conclusion.  But  notwithstanding 
these  minor  failings,  the  manner  is  earnest,  the  matter  is  in- 
genious, and  the  conclusion  just.  A  fair  idea  of  Mr.  Beresford's 
peculiar  style  may  be  formed  from  his  concluding  argument. 

"  I  will  close  up  ray  reasonings  upon  the  whole  subject,  with  an 
.argument,  consisting  in  such  a  definition  of  the  word,  Faith,  as 
ray  opponents,  on  their  own  principles,  must  accept,— although  it 
■shall  contain  a  proof,  on  the  direct  authority  of  our  Saviour,  that, 
to  forbear  from  preaching  Good  Works,  is  to  forfeit  all  right  to 
the  appellation  of  a  Christian  Teacher. — I  will  state  my  argument 
with  all  possible  brevity,  and  in  the  interrogative  form.— I  ask, 
then,  W  hat  is  Christian  Faith,  but  a  sincere  belief  in  Jesus 
Christ  ? — How  can  suck  a  belief  in  Him  exist,  unattended  by  a 
compliance  with  all  that  he  has  said, — and,  (as  far  as  humanity 
permits,  by  an  imitation  of  all  that  He  has  done  ? — What  has  He 
said  1 — He  has  said  to  his  Disciples,  Mark  xvi.  15.)  "  Go  ye  into 
ie  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature:"  now  whe- 
ther 
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ther  that  Gospel  is  all  upon  Faith,  let  those  who  doubt,  inform 
themselves  by  glancing  at  the  first  page  that  offers. — What  has  He 
done  ? — He  has  divided  the  whole  period  of  His  earthly  life,  be- 
tween teaching  those  Works  which  he  thus  commanded  to  be  also 
taught  by  others,  and  personally  performing  them.  —Why  did  he 
perform  them  ? — For  the  declared  purpose  of  teaching;  his  own  ex- 
ample. «'  For  the  declared  purpose?'— For  the  declared  purpose: 
— and  this,  too,  shall  be  made  good  by  his  own  words,  in  another 
place.  Are  those  words,  Have  Faith  in  me ;  for,  by  such  Faith, 
you  will  be  ensured  from  the  possibility  of  neglecting  Good- 
Works  ? — No  :  they  are,  "  Learn  of  me  ;  for  I  am  meek  and  low- 
ly of  heart."  (Matt.  xi.  29.)  Now  meekness  and  humility,  I  sup- 
pose it  will  be  allowed  me,  are  moral,  as  well  as  Christian,  virtues. 
— Thus  then,  did  the  Saviour,  whose  religion  ive  have  sworn  to 
teach,  corroborate  his  practical  sermons,  by  exacting  the  like 
practical  sermons  from  his  followers ;  and  also  by  commanding 
practical  obedience  to  his  own  practical  example. — And  thus  much 
for  Faith,  as  the  only  article  which  is  fit  to  be  the  subject  matter  of 
Christian  .discourses.''     P.  40. 

Art.  10.  The  Church  of  Christ  and  the  Church  of  England 
con/pared,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  G:  Hulton,  D.  D.  By 
John  Bissill.     Button.     1814. 

Art.  11.  The  Church  of  England  vindicated,  in  a  "Reply  t§ 
the  Letter  of  Mr.  J.  Bimll.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Button,  1).  D. 
Vicar  of  Sutterton.     Baldwin.     1814. 

This  is  a  local  controversy  between  Mr.  John  Bissill,  a  Bap* 
tist  Minister  at  Sutterton,  and  Dr.  Hutton,  the  Vicar  of  the 
place.  It  originated  in  certain  remarks  upon  the  principles  of 
the  Dissenters  in  a  previous  publication  of  Dir.  H.,  which  Mr. 
Bissill  considered  himself  as  called  upon  to  defend.  The  method 
lie  has  chosen  of  carrying  his  intentions  into  execution,  is  by  a 
virulent  attack  upon  the  Church  of  England,  upon  her  constitu- 
tion, her  ceremonies,  her  members,  and  upon  every  thing  be- 
longing to  her.  His  inference  from  this  sort  of  pancratium,  in 
which  his  wisdom  and  charity  are  equally  conspicuous,  is  what 
\\-$  in  Hit  readily  expect.  'f  Having  finished  my  remarks  on  the 
nature  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  shewn  that  it  is  not  the 
Chinch  of  Christ,  and  that  he  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 
but  to  judge  it,  and  burn  it  up  as  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,"  &c. 
We  should  conceive,  from  the  tenor  of  Mr.  B.'s  writings,  that 
lie  would  have  no  objection  to  become  the  Lord's  minister  upon 
do  happy  an  occasion,  and  that  if  he  had  not  by  him  a  sufficient 
stock  of  spiritual  fiame,  that  a  little  material  fire  would  answer 
his  purpose  better.     How  far  indeed  the  spiritual  fire  of  Mr.  B. 

is 
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is  an  object  of  alarm  to  the  Church,  may  be  collected  from  the 

following  pass 

"  I  might  now  dismiss  the  comparative  part  of  my  subject,  did 
not.  the  duration  appointed  to  the  Wo  Churches  furnish  some  pro- 
per remarks.  Thfc  Church  of  Christ  will  continue  through  all  the 
MVototion i  of  time,  and  through  all  eternity.  The  Church  of  En«*. 
bad,  M  ir  is  a  part  of  the  civil  constitution,  as  much  as  the  treasury, 
ihe  army,  or  the  courts  of  Westminster  hall,  c;:n  continue  no  longer 
th«m  they.  When  the  government  is  dissolved,  and  the  nation, 
which  gire*  this  v'hurch  hreath  and  life,  and  all  things,  is  no  more, 
the  Church  must  necessarily  cease  to  he.  Suppose  the  Russians, 
were  to  invade  this  country,  and  subdue  it,  and  establish  the  Greek 
Church  in  it ;  or  the  Mahom adftfis  were  to  establish  the  religion  of 
MahttROd,  where  would  the  Church  of  England  be?  Hence,  it 
must  he  plain,  that  tliis  ('lunch  must  be  very  short-lived;  and  that 
its  friends  begin  to  tremble  lor  its  safety,  is  very  apparent,  when, 
©n  every  occasion,  they  arc  crying,  «  the  Church  !  the  Church  is 
in  danger  !' — Where,  then,  is  the  eternity  of  this  Church?  What 
proof  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it?"     P.  19. 

When  any  man  will  so  grossly,  and  we  fear  so  wilfully,  con- 
found two  such  distinct  considerations  as  those  of  a  true  Church 
and  an  est&^ished  Church,  and  will  argue  that  its  truth  depends 
upon  its  establishment,  his  calumnies  on  scarcely  deserve  cither 
argument  or  answer.  As  a  pari  h  priest,  however,  in  the  country, 
we  think  Dr  Mutton  would  not  hive  been -justified  in  remaining 
sltenti  to  this  charge,  therefore,  he  gives  the  common  reply. 

"  The  Church  of  England  then,  I  feel  persuaded,  is  a  branch  of 
ihe  irue  Church  of  Chrust.  V  bred  you  intimate,  that  the  Church  of 
England  exists  but  by  authority  of  Parliament,  and  acknowledges 
its  earthly  monarch  for  its  supreme  head,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
lor  you  to  advance  a  more  erroneous  notion.  That  Church  derives 
its  doctrines,  its  sacraments,  and  its  ministry,  from  Jesus  Christ  and 
apostii  s  ;  and  it  existed  in  the  primitive  times  for  many  centuries 
before  a  Parliament  was  ever  heard  of.  It  also  acknowledges  the 
monarch  for  its  supreme  head  only  under  Christ  on  earth  ;  it  gives 
him  no  power  to  minister  God's  word  or  sacraments,  but  merely  a 
civil  authority  over  ecclesiastical  persons  and  causes.  Vv'e  no  more 
reject  the  supreme  authority  of  Christ  over  his  Church,  by  submit- 
ting to  the  Ling  as  its  head,  under  him,  on  earth,  than  we  reject  the 
supreme  authority  of  God  by  submitting  to  the  king  as  head,  under 
him,  00  the  statu.  Does  not  the  evangelical  prophet  Isaiah,  looking 
forward  with  a  prophetic  eye  to  the  future  Church,  declare,  'kings 
i  be  thy  luirsv-u- fat  hers,  and  queens  thy  nursing-mothers?* 
Did  aot  our  Messed  Saviour  pay  the  tribute-money  lor  himself  and 
hi*  ApctU-.-,  and  work  a  miracle  for  that  purpose?  And  did  he  not 
shew  his  subjection  to  the  temporal  powers  by  submitting  to  that 
death  to  vvduch  they  condemned  him  ?   What  s^ys  it.  Pain  on  tins 

subject  ? 
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subject?  '  Let  every  soul  (without  any  exception)  be  subject  unto 
the  higher  powers,  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God  ?'  And  St. 
Peter  confirms  this  doctrine,  '  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance 
of  man  for  the  Lord  s  sake  ;  whether  it  be  to  the  king  as  supreme  ; 
or  unto  governors  as  unto  them  that  are  sent  by  him,  Sec. ;  as  free, 
and  not  using  your  liberty  for  a  cloak  of  maliciousness,  but  as  the 
servants  of  God  '  The  history  of  the  world  abundantly  proves  that 
ecclesiastical  insubordination  and  civil  insubordination  too  frequently 
go  hand  in  hand.  And  I  need  only  to  refer  you  to  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  Independents  and  fifth-monarchy-men  in  the 
time  of  the  great  rebellion  in  this  country  in  the  17th  century." 
P.  8. 

We  think  Dr.  Hutton's  pamphlet  is  clear  and  convincing,  and 
that  its  publication  will  be  attended  with  good  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  those  to  whom  it  is  principally  addressed.  The  quiet 
and  simple  stvle  of  the  answer  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
clamorous  raucour  of  the  accusation,  which  is  preferred  with  all 
thai  coarseness  of  language  and  perversions  of  Scripture  with 
winch  the  writings  of  the  lower  dissenting  ministers  generally 
abound.  We  say  the  lower  part  of  that  body,  as  we  are  per- 
suaded that  there  are  many  of  better  education  and  better  man- 
ners, who  would  be  ashamed  of  such  a  publication  as  that  of 
Mr.  .Bissill. 

Art.  1(2.  Sermons  upon  various  Subjects.  By  W.  Hautayue, 
Rector  of  Eistree,  Herts.  %  vols."  12mo.  Stockdale  and 
Hatchard.      1813. 

These  sermons  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  moderate  ability, 
but  though  they  are  not  marked  by  superior  talent,  they  will  be 
useful  to  those,  who  from  private  or  parochial  connection  with 
Mr.  Hawtayne,  may  be  induced  to  read  them.  The  tendency 
of  them  is  universally  good,  and  though  regularity  in  composition 
is  not  one  of  their  excellencies,  yet  there  are  parts  in  thtm, 
which  could  not  have  failed  of  making  an  impression  upon  that 
sort  of  congregation  before  whom  they  were  preached.  The 
fifth  Sermon  of  the  second  Volume,  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
ablest  of  the  whole.  The  following  passage  is  both  forcible  and 
just,  and  applies  strongly  to  about  ninety-nine  out  of  an  hundred, 
who  are  pleased  to  call  themselves  free  thinkers,  or  in  other 
words — no  thinkers  at  all. 

u  But  is  this  the  case  with  the  sceptics,  the  doubters,  the  un- 
believers, and  the  hike-warm  Christians  of  the  present  day?  Have 
they  any  plausible  reason  to  give  for  the  sarcastic  remarks,  the  idle 
open  scoffs,  the  determined  assertions,  which  they  utter  against 
the  holy  Scriptures  ?  Have  they  ever  read  a  prophecy,  and  con- 
sulted 
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salted  the  fulfilment  of  it  ?  Have  theu  ever  met  with  a  type,  a  pre. 
figuration  of  Christ,  and  temarkeo'  how  far  He  answered  the 
dc-s-  ription  ?  Have  then  ever  carefully  looked  into  profane  history, 
and  seen  how  iBtimatelj  connected  'it  is  with  the  history  of  the 
Bible?  No,  my  friends,  you  will  rather  find,  that  generally,  very 
generally  speaking,  those  persons  whom  you  happen  to  hear  speak 
slightingly  of  religion,  or  of  the  Scriptures— and  who  presume  to 
cast  any  joke  or  ridicule  upon  any  of  the  sacred  characters  or  re- 
lations that  are  there  mentioned;  and  who  plainly  show  by  their 
lives,  their  words,  and  their  actions,  that  they  do  not  believe;  that 
is,  that  they  have  no  religious  faith,  except  it  be  some  phantasy  of 
their  own— you  will  find,  I  say,  in  general,  that  these  are  persons 
who  have  never  taken  the  smallest  pains  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  and  who  never  thought  seriously  about 
it. 

"  To  hear  such  persons  say  they  do  not  believe — or  that  tliey 
have  no  faith — is  not  at  all  extraordinary. 

■  But  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  they  should  be  allowed  more 
credit,  or  indeed  that  they  should  he  allowed  any  credit— that  they 
should  be  supposed  to  know  more,  or  to  know  any  thing,  when  com- 
pared with  such  a  "cloud  of  witnesses,"  such  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  persons  in  all  ages,  who,  with  the  first  capacity  for  learning, 
with  the  greatest  opportunities  of  obtaining  knowledge,  and  with 
the  most  attentive  application  and  study,  have  employed  their  whole 
livts  upon  the  enquiry;  and  have  embraced  and  defended  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ  from  the  most  perfect  conviction.  That  all  these 
thould  be  deceived,  and  that  they  should  all  join  and  follow  one 
another  as  it  were,  in  attempts  to  deceive  the  world — and  that  others, 
I  repeat,  of  a  different  description  in  every  particular,  and  who  are 
almost  or  altogether  ignorant  of  the  subject,  should  venture  to  pro- 
pagate their  opinions,  or  that  they  should  be  thought  right—This 
13  very  extraordinary  indeed!"     P.  105. 

Art.  13.  The  Practical  Expositor ;  or  Scripture  illustrated 
by  Tacts,  and  arranged  for  every  Day  in  the  I  ear.  By 
Charles  Buck.  12ino.  500  pp.  Gs.  Williams  and  Son. 
1813. 

A  text  is  chosen  from  some  part  of  Scripture  for  each  day 
ii-.  the  year,  to  which  is  added  some  character,  anecdote,  or 
e%entj  connected  in  some  way  with  the  day,  and  illustrative  of 
its  doctrine,  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  that  out  of  3G5  spe- 
cimens some  few  are  not  appropriate  ;  but  certainly  the  larger 
proportion  are  dull,  uninteresting,  ill  selected,  and  worse  ap- 
plied. Neaily  half  the  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Puritanical  preachers  both  of  this  and  of  the  last  century, 
of  whom  little  is  related  even  by  their  zealous  chronicler  worthy 
of  preservation.     To  those  who  can  fancy  themselves  either  the 

wiser 
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tviser  or  better  for  being  informed,  that  on  the  3d  of  July  died 
Mr.  George  Hughes,  of  Plymouth  ;  or  on  the  3d  of  August, 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Burr,  in  New  England,  this  volume  will  be 
highly  entertaining.  The  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Tract  Society,  the  Bible  Society,  the  death  of  Lady  Hun- 
tingdon, and  the  rejection  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  bill  are  re- 
corded with  appropriate  cant.  The  tire  at  Sadlers  Wells  is 
a  subject  of  pious  exultation. 

"  October  15. 

"  Micah  ii.  10.  Arise  ye,  and  depart ;  for  this  is  not  your  rest, 
because  it  is  polluted":  it  will  destroy  you  even  with  a  sore  de- 
struction. 

"  Eighteen  persons  killed  at  Sadler's  Wells,  1807,  on  a  false 
alarm  of  fire.  To  what  dangers  do  many  expose  themselves  in 
pursuing  the  pleasures  of  time  and  sense.  Though  the  world  ia 
polluted,  they  do  not  fear  the  contamination.  Though  no  rest 
can  be  found,  they  are  prone  to  take  up  their  abode  in  it.  Though 
threatened  with 'destruction,  yet  they  linger;  unless  divine 
mercy  lay  hold  of  them,  to  pluck  them,  as  it  were  out  of  the  fire. 
But  may  we  not  say  of  the  world  as  the  philosopher  said  of 
Athens :  '  It  may  serve  for  a  transient  lodging,  but  not  for  a 
constant  dwelling.'  Too  many,  however,  make  it  their  all,  and 
thus  involve  themselves  in  misery.  It  is  said  of  a  woman,  who 
being  busied  to  save  her  goods  when  her  house  was  in  flames,  for- 
got her  child ;  but  the  child  being  soon  after  inquired  for,  she 
cried  out,  *  O  my  child,  my  child.'  Thus  will  many  thoughtless 
sinners,  in  a  worse  state,  cry  out,  when  it  is  too  late,  O  our  souls, 
our  souls.  Poor  Sisera  was  not.  much  better  for  the  milk  and 
butter,  when  he  soon  after  felt  the  nail  and  the  hammer.  Let  us 
all  beware  of  the  fascinating  pleasures  of  this  world  ;  knowing  that 
all  that  is  in  the  world  passeth  away,  but  he  that,  doeth  the  will  oi 
God  abideih  for  ever."     P.  373. 

Though  we  consider  this  book  as  very  little  better  than  the 
Fasri  Paritanorum,  and  though  we  dislike  the  style  both  of 
language  and  sentiment,  yet  we  must  in  justice  say,  that  some 
of  the  anecdotes  are  not  badly  chosen,  and  that  there  are  a  few 
great  names  and  characters  which  redeem  ihe  insignificance  and 
absurdity  of  the  remainder. 

Art.  14.   Principles  of  Christian  Philosophy,     pp.    364.     7s. 

Longman.      1814. 

Although  the  author  has  not  thought  proper  to  affix  his  name 
to  this  publication,  he  need  not  be  ashamed  of  his  performance. 
We  have  read  the  work  with  pleasure,  and  can  recommend  it 
ivith  safety.     The   leading  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  are 

insisted 
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insisted  upon  with  zeal  :iu(l  fidelity,  and  the  duties  of  the  Chris- 
tian   life    are   inculcated    both    with  caruestu  ss   and    judgment. 

Though  the  author  seems  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  vital 
importance  of  the  great  grispel  truth-,  his  mind  appears  iintinc- 
tured  v\  i * ! i  fanaticism.  The  stvle  is  hoth  pleasing  and  perspicu- 
ous, an  1  in  proper  places  not  devoid  of  a  just  animation,  lint 
the  principal  recommendation  of  the  book  is  its  practical  ten- 
dency hoth  as  to  faith  and  duty,  and  lew,  we  believe,  will  read 
it  without  feeling  themselves  the  better  for  its  perusal.  In  a 
chapter  upon  ecclesastical  government,  although  his  attachment 
to  the  church  of  England  is  not  so  affectionate  as  our  own,  yet 
his  sentiments  upon  the  establishment  are  rational  and  good,  and 
Me. heartily  wish  that  they  were  more  universally  adopted. 

.  "  If  a  man  be  satisfied  that  the  doctrine  of  the  established 
church  Ik:  that  of  the  apostles,  lie  ought  to  lend  his  support  to  the 
church  even  although  in  son-.,  minor  points  of  ceremonies  and 
rules,  he  holds  a  different  opinion.  For  it  is  not  his  duty  to  en- 
danger doctrine  for  the  sake  of  polity,  or  to  withdraw  his  support 
frond  that  national  society  of  Christians  which  he  believes  to  pro- 
fess sound  doctrine,  and  to  be  journeying  towards  heaven,  merely 
because  lie  differs  from  them  regarding  a  point  which  he  is  con- 
vinced is  neither  to  take  him  to  heaven  nor  keep  him  from  it.  He 
ought  to  consider  whether  the  advantage  he  proposes  to  gain  by  se- 
paration or  by  establishing  a  new  sect  be  greater  than  the  evil  to  be 
produced.  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  dissent  from  the  church  do  so  from  questions  of  polity  rather 
than  of  doctrine;  and  it  also  most  certainly  happens  that  the  great- 
est part  of  them  are  by  no  means  qualified  to  decide  on  the  mat- 
ter. It  is  not  a  little  melancholy  to  find  that  although  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  which  prevails  amongst  men  of  the  highest  re- 
putation for  piety  and  learning  proves  the  question  to  be  difficult, 
yet  those  who  in  their  capability  of  judging,  or  in  the  strength  of 
their  understanding  may  be  said  not  to  know  their  right  hand  from 
their  left,  pronounced  boldly  on  the  questions  which  have  divided 
the  best  as  well  as  the  wisest  of  our  countrymen.  Indeed  the  mat- 
ters on  which  the  majority  dissent  from  the  established  church  are 
intrinsically,  or  when  compared  to  the  grand  question,  "  what  shall 
I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  of  no  more  consequence  than  the  colour  of 
the  coat  the  preacher  is  to  wear.  If  it  be  once  admitted,  which 
can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  an  establishment  is  useful,  not  to  say 
a  mean  appointed  by  God  for  advancing  and  preserving  religion  ; 
and' if  it  be  admitted  that  questions  of  church  polity  are  not  es- 
sential to  salvation,  I  think  it  must  appear  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
one  to  support  the  establishment,  unless  he  differ  from  it  in  his 
belief  of  important  doctrines.  Those  who  dissent  on  account  of 
doctrine  are  the  only  rational  dissenters;  but  it  becomes  a  man  to 
weigh  well  Ids  objections  before  he  endeavours  to  injure  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  appointment  of  God.     It  would  indeed  be  not  a 

little 
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little  surprising,  were  it  true,  that  a  whole  nation  of  Protestants 
who  have  the  word  of  God  in  their  hands,  and  have  it  daily 
preached  to  them,  should  be  for  so  many  years  in  a  state  of  he- 
resy or  mistake,  and  the  truth  be  only  discovered  by  a  handful  of 
men  who,  neither  in  their  conduct  nor  their  principles,  are  bet- 
ter or  purer  than  other  people.  That  the  truth  hath  not  been 
discovered  by  them  exclusively  is  pretty  evident  from  the  variety 
of  sects  which  proceed  from  them,  and  the  numerous  refinements 
which  take  place  amongst  them,  until,  in  some  instances,  those 
who  have  begun  by  wavering  have  ended  in  infidelity."    P.  303. 

This  is  plain  good  sense,  an  1  upon  some  minds,  may  have  as 
full  an  effect,  as  the  higher  principles  which  we  -hould  be  in- 
clined to  urge.  J'aUtit,  quantum  va/ere  pctest.  We  trust, 
that  to  a  second  edition  the  author  will  add  his  name. 


POETRY. 

Art.  15.     The  Paradise  of  Coquettes,  a   Poem.     In  Nine 
Parts.     l2$6  pp.     Murray.      18 1- 


j. 


Of  all  the  poems  which  have  appeared  of  late  v  khont  expec- 
tation  to   anticipate,  or  a   name    to    c;  mmand    applause,   the 
"  Paradi-e  of  Coquettes"  v  iil  most  justly  challenge  the  attention 
of  the  public.    The  flow  of  the  versification  is  elegaut  and  harmo- 
nious, and  the  genius  of  the  author  is  copious,  sometimes  even 
brilliant.     The  poem  however,  whether  we  coir  i   it  U  e  aQbject 
oi  the  mode  in  which  it  is  treated,  is  far,  vt  iv  far  too  i<  ng.     To 
enable  any  one  to  perform  a   pii-i  image  through   nine   books 
whether  of  epic,  moral,  or  s-tyiic  \erse,  much  variety  both  of 
incident,  style,  and  character,    is   absolutely  requisite.      Hut  of 
a  poem  in.  which  supernatural  agency  is  employer]  throughout, 
and  that  agency  of  a  light,  airy,  and  sylphjsh  diameter,  mi.e  books 
are  insupportable.     Had  the  Rape  of  the   L>  ck,-  winch  is  the 
model  our  author  appears  to  have  exclusively  chosen,  ami  in 
many  respects  to  have  so  haj  piiy  imitated,  extended  to  half  this 
number,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  not  even  the  name  and  the 
genius  of  Pope  could  have  ensured  the  attention  it  might  have 
justly  merited. 

We  have  not  time  to  follow  Zephyra,  the  heroine  of  the  poem, 
through  all  her  etherial  wanderings'.  Under  the  guidance  of  the 
Genius  of  Coquetry,  and  invested  by  him  with  the  Cestus  of 
Levity,  she  ascends  through  the  purgatory  of  coquettes,  and  ihe 
cave  of  oblivion,  to  their  Paiadise  The  misery  of  the  coquette 
when  chained  at  last  to  a  single  lover  is  well  described. 

"  But  with  a  slave,  already  tamed,  to  live, 
Who  sighs,  and  has  no.  second  heart  to  give ; 

To 
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To  hear,  while  tardy  montlis  like  ages?  creep, 

One  moan,  which  lulls  to  yawn,  but  not  to  sleep : 

The  fondness  of  one  wearying  gaze  to  hrook, 

Which  looks,  that  it  has  nothing  more  to  look, — 

Dread  doom  !      When  days,  ai\d  weeks,  and  months  are  pas/. 

And  days  still  come,  more  dreary  than  the  last, 

How  would  she  wish,  in  mercy  to  her  pain, 

His  heart  unwon,  to  win  it  o'er  again  ; 

How  gladly  meet,  in  joy  her  arms  to  wield, 

The  sternest  breast,  that  never  knew  to  yield  ! 

Sighs,  praise,  so*t  chidings,  every  tender  art, 

But  wake  more  fretful  sadness  in  her  heart, 

Remind  of  conquest's  charm,  and,  while  tliev  own 

How  sweet  to  triumph,  shew  that  charm  is  flown."     P.  152. 

The  address,  of  the  poet  to  woman,  in  the  opening  of  the 
seventh  book,  previous  to  the  description  of  his  Paradise  is  no 
bad  specimen  of  the  general  harmony  of  his  verse. 

"  So  kindred  all  to  bliss  thy  soul,  thy  sight, 
With  eves  that  look,  and  thoughts  that  breathe  delight,, 
Still  to  thv  spirit,  half  divine,  is  given 
Some  readier  presage  of  its  future  heaven, 
Some  harmony  of  joy,  whose  faithful  tone 
Warm  vibrates  to  the  raptures  soon  its  own. — 
Tho'  my  light  powerless  touch,  with  colours  faint, 
But  sketch  the  pleasures,  which  it  cannot  paint, 
Thy  genius,  kindling  with  the  quick  design, 
Can  spread  each  hue,  and  fill  the  flowing  line ; 
Accordant  to  each  vision'd  scene,  shall  start 
Dim  images,  that  slept  within  thy  heart; 
Till,  as  thv  fancy  lends  its  brightening  aid, 
Glow  the  full  Paradise,  it  half  pourtray'd."     P.  168. 

In  the  picture  of  his  Paradise  there  is  much  lively  imagination 
and  happy  invention,  but  almost  every  part  of  the  poem  partakes 
of  the  great  railing  of  the  whole  :  it  is  too  long. — The  light  of 
fiction,  like  that  of  the  lustres  which  our  poet  has  so  well  des- 
cribed, beams  only  for  a  time  ;  if  it  be  prolonged  beyond  the 
proper  period,  it  burns  heavy  and  dull.  The  following  is  the 
passage  to  which  we  allude,  in  which  the  light  of  the  lustre  is 
preferred  to  that  of  the  day. 

"  No  !  from  the  ceiling  let  the  lustre  fall, 

And  silver  radiance  stream  along  the  wall ! 

Pure  as  the  light  of  heaven's  ethereal  day, 

Which  s  es  no  wretch,  and  shines  but  on  the  gay; 

'Mid  r  earls,  and  gems,  and  plumes  o'er  plumes  that  swell, 

And  'nns  that  flutter  to  the  laughing  Belle, 

Let  starry  lamps  a  soften'd  splendour  throw 

On  all  the  fair  magnificence  below ; 

6  Teacfe 
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Teach  every  eye  more  languid  love  to  speak, 
The  mellow 'd  rouge  to  live  along  the  cheek, 
Warm  the  cold  stucco*d  brow,  and  half  assuage 
With  second  charms  the  tyranny  of  age!''     P.  30. 

If  the  parts  which  we  have  selected  shall  have  induced  the 
reader  to  examine  the  whole,  we  think  that  he  will  find  much  to 
reward  his  trouble.  The  author  appears  well  acquainted  with 
his  subject,  and  scientifically  to  understand  the  anatomy  of  the 
heart  of  a  coquette.  We  must  confess  however  that  there  is 
something  still  wanting  to  render  the  poem  complete;  and  this 
deficiency  we  take  to  be  the  want  of  a  moral.  Now  on  so  light 
a  subject  we  neither  expect  nor  desire  a  grave  and  sententious 
conclusion,  yet  a  moral  may  exist,  and  a  very  strong  one  too, 
without  one  word  of  morality  throughout;  a  moral  by  implica- 
tion, which  even  in  the  fairy  scenes  of  gaiety  and  fancy  the  heart 
may  appropriate.  But  here  there  is  none,  which,  even  by  impli- 
cation, we  can  draw  :  nor  indeed  can  the  motives  and  views  of 
the  author  himself  be  clearly  ascertained.  lie  ha^  placed  in  his 
Paradise  of  eternal  joys,  those  whose  conduct  upon  earth  has 
verged,  to  say  the  least,  upon  the  borders  of  criminality;  and 
that  Paradise  consists  principally  in  a  round  of  the  same  idie  and 
not  very  innocent  amusements.  In  short  this  poem  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  meant,  as  its  name  would  at  first  lead  us  to 
suppose,  as  a  satire  upon  coquetry,  but  as  a  panegyric.  If  the 
author  is  ironical,  we  must  say  that  his  irony  is  of  a  species  which 
we  cannot  comprehend.  We  do  not  assert  that  it  was  written 
with  a  mischievous  design,  nor  that  it  is  an  unprincipled  work, 
except  as  it  appears  to  have,  which  in  so  long  a  poem  upon  such 
a  subject  is  an  unpardonable  error,  tio  principle  at  all. 

Art.  lG.     The  Doge s  Daughter,   a   Poem,  in  two  Cantos ; 
with  Translations.     By  Lord  Thurlow.     1814. 

Ariadne,  a  Poem,  in  three  Parts.    By  Lord  Thurlow.     1814. 

Notwithstanding  our  unfeigned  respect  for  the  high  and  para- 
mount privileges  of  the  peerage,  we  cite  Lord  Thurlow  to  appear 
before  the  bar  of  critical  justice.  The  systematic  and  repeated 
trespasses  which  his  lordship  is  in  the  habit  of  making  upon  the 
territories  of  fancy  and  common  sense,  will  be  best,  and  most 
adequately  rewarded  by  a  faithful  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  misdemeanors  are  committed.  Of  the  two  perform- 
ances before  us,  the  first  Mas  undertaken  in  the  friendly  hope  of 
quieting  Lord  Eldon's  bodily  pains  by  the  medicinal  influence 
of  *  light  and  cheerful  airs  of  poesy.'  Had  his  lordship's  disor- 
der been   an  imposthume,  instead  of  the  gout,  c  the   Doge's 

A  a  daughter/ 

vu  II.  September,  18H, 
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daughter/  might  have  been  a  remedy  far  more  efficacious  than 
eau  medicinale,  or  all  that  the  materia  inedica  could  provide; 
but  says  Lord  Thurlbw,  "  L  thank  God,  your  lordship's  pain 
lasted  not  so  long  as  my  labour."  Ibi  omnis  effusas  labor.  It 
is  not  at  first  sight  discoverable,  why  alter  the  immediate  object 
of  the  poem  was  thus  happily  frustrated,  the  author  has  been  so 
unkind  to  himself  as  to  submit  it  to  the  inspection  of  any  judg- 
ment leas  unsound  and  partial  than  that  of  illness  and  friendship. 
At  the  lime  when 

"  The  light  hating  man  and  fowl 
The  astronomer  and  owl, 
To  their  learned  beds  were  gone — "     P.  3. 

Heliodore,  daughter  of  the  Doge,  "  an  image  for  all  men 
t'  adore,"  with  "  marble  arms"  and  "  thrice  golden  head,"  dis- 
closes to  her  nurse  Cancura  while  "  lying  naked  on  her  golden 
bed,"  her  dissatisfaction  at  being  destined  to  "  be  the  windy 
spouse  of  a  corsair." 

"  O  my  lord,  my  father,  O, 
Weeping  at  your  feet  I  lay — "  &c. 
u  Then  overcome  with  sudden  pain 
The  maiden  fell  upon  her  back, 
All  her  reason  gone  to  wrack.'*     P.  5. 

She   is   comforted   by   the   affectionate,    though    somewhat 
homely  assurance  of  Cancura, 

"  There's  never  a  prince'  in  Italy 

With  my  Ileliodore'  shall  lie, 

But  I'll  know  the  reason  why — ''  &c. 

"  Marry  forbid  !  the  Doge  is  mad, 

I  say't  again,  the  Doge  is  mad."     P.  9. 

To  fulfil  this  promise  she  takes  her  charge  in  search  of  the 
favoured  lover  Frangipa ni, (Anglice  Gingerbread)  "  underneath 
the  purple  eve'  to  the' 

"  Captain  of  the  ship,  St.  Mark, 
Who  will  take  us  in  the  dark."     P.  11. 

After  the  cheeks  of  Heliodore  have  been  alternately  "  pale 
With  fear,"  "  of  an  ashy  hue,"  "  straight  again  crimson  red," 
and  full  of  u  a  soft  and  Amazonian  flame,"  she  bargains  with  an 
armourer  for  a  suit  of  mail,  "  that  Hercules  could  scarce  shoot 
through."  i 

"  Achilles  was  a  valiant  man  ; 

«  Pray  sir/  said  Helidore— '  Anan  V  "     P.  23. 

■  Thus  armed,  she  rides  to  war  with  the  fierce  Pagans  with 

whom 
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whom  Frangip:mi  was  engaged,  after  making  a  short  and  infor- 
mal testamentary  address  to  her  nurse. 

"  Farewell  Cancura  ;  if  I  die 

Under  a  marble  let  me  lie, 

And  these  few  words,  my  truth  to  prove, 

I  died  for  Frangipani's  love."     P.  24. 

Tn  the  customary  manner  she  then  successively  saves  and  is 
saved  by  her  lover  ;  both  faint,  "  what  with  joy  and  with  sur- 
prise." 

"  '  O  Frangipani,'  then  she  said, 

When  life  returned  to  the  maid, 

'   O  Frangipani,'  o'er  and  o'er  ; 

And  *  O  beloved  Helidore  !'  "     P.  29. 

Finally,  whoever  can  tell  the  sand,  or  can  recount  the  store 
of  stars  and  leaves, 

"  He  may  tell,  and  he  alone, 

The  kisses  that  they  made  their  own." 

The  Doge's  Daughter  is  succeeded  by  translations  from  Ana- 
creon,  for  which  his  lordship  thinks  that  he  "  may  perhaps  me- 
rit somewhat  more  of  approbation."  Our  readers  will  not  wish 
to  see  how  Anacreon's  "  heart  did  to  his  nostrils  spring,"  or 
how  a  boy  of  golden  hair  "  shall  assuage  our  ears  sad  drowth." 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  gratify  them  with  one  stanza  from  Ho- 
race's Donee  gratus  eram  tibi. 

"  What,  if  our  wonted  Love  come  back, 
And  bind  us  her  sharp  yoke  within  ? 

If  yellow  Chloe  go  to  wrack, 

And  Lydia  with  new  joy  come  in  ?"  P.  59. 

After  the  preceding  abstract  of  '  the  Doge's  Daughter,'  an 
analysis  of  '  Ariadne'  will  be  unnecessary.  She  is  represented 
with  a  "  thrice  marble  neck,"  and  rather  more  unintelligibly,  as 
<(  Love's  prodigal,  and  widow  of  despite."  Marinello,  lord  of 
the  town  of  Thebes,  is  the  representative  of  Theseus,  and  the 
agency  of  the  poem  lies  on  Ariel,  attendant  spirit  on  Amphi- 
trite,  who  lets  her  know  from  time  to  time, 

"  With  my  pretty  yes  and  no, 

That  these  things  are  so  and  so."     P.  42. 

At  last  he  intimates  the  happy  conclusion  of  the  poem,   by 
the  following  anachroual  command. 

"  Let  the  bells  of  Thebes  be  rung, 

And  the  marriage  hymn  be  sung.'*     P.  56. 

A  a  2  Worse 
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Worse  s>iilr  remains, — but  enough  has  probably  been  said  for" 
ill  characters  of  readers,  for  those  who  [ike,  and  for  those  who 
dislike  Lord  Thurlow's  style.     Our  copious  extracts  will  be  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  our  anxiety,  that  the  verdict  of  the  reader 

may  be,  for  the  sake  of  example,   Felo  <lc  $C. 

Art.  17.  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Thirteen:  a  Poem,  in  Trie- 
Parts.  l[u  Mrs.  Grant,  of'  Laggan.  8vo.  146  pp.  8s. 
Longman,  and  Co.     1814. 

The  u  Letters  from  the  Mountains/'  have  already  raised  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Grant  in  the  literary  world,  nor  will  the  presenl 
poem  by  any  means  diminish  the  estimation  we  had  formed  of 
her  abilities.     Had  not  the  events  of  1814  eclipsed  it,  in  the 
magnificence  of  its  events,  the  year  18 13  would  have  stood  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  modern  world.     The  poem  which  is 
di  signed  to  commemorate  this  annus  mirabilis  of  Europe,  is 
divided  into  two  parts.     The  first  is  dedicated  principally  to  the 
events  then  passing  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world  ;  the  second 
is  appropriated  chiefly  to  our  own  country.     In  the  first  part  the 
flight  of  Buonaparte  from   Moscow  is  pouitrayed  with  much 
vigour  and  animation.     The  liberation  of  Holland  is  the  source 
of  some  very  spirited  lines,  which  are  succeeded   by  a  long  but 
elegant  apostrophe  to  the  young  Prince  of  Orange.     Mrs.  Grant 
is  mistaken  however  in  ascribing  to  Cambridge  the  honour  of 
having  enriched  bis  mind  with  the  stores  of  British  learning,  as 
the  young  Prince  received  the  academical  part  of  his  education) 
at  Oxford,  under  the  superintendence  of  the   present  Bishop  of 
London.     The  appearance  of  a  Prince  on  the  banks  or"  Loch 
Catriue,  was  an  event  sufficient  to  rouse  the  enthusiastic  feelings 
of  a  Scottish  poetess  ;  she  happily  recognises  Snowdou's  knight 
revived  in  the  person  of  Holland's  Prince. 

The.  second  part,  which  is  dedicated  entirely  to  our  ewn 
country,  is  much  the  longest.  The  beauties  ot  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  form  successively  the  subjects  of  her  song  -r 
with  the  following  lines  addressed  to  our  sister  island,  ou? 
readers  will  be  much  pleased. 

"  Hail,  sister  Isle !  fair  Erin's  green  domain, 
Where  surly  Winter  strives  to  frown  in  vain  ; 
While,  through  his  dusky  reign,  reviving  green 
On  every  mead  along  her  coasts  is  seen ; 
"Where  from  pure  lakes  abundant  rivers  flow, 
And  through  the  year  soft  western  breezes  blow  y 
Where  noxious  reptiles  shun  the  purer  air, 
And  the  rich  soil,  without  the  peasant's  care, 
IJntilled,  luxuriant  herbage  yields  to  feed 
The  lowing  heifer,  and  the  neighing  ste'e 

While 
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"While  by  her  streams  unfading  plants  appear, 
That  deek  in  happiest  climes  the  smiliag  year; 
Th'  arbutus  in  the  mountain's  hollow  breast, 
Spontaneous  springs  with  flowers  and  fruitage  drest; 
There,  fragrant  myrtles,  rich  in  snowy  bloom, 
With  modest  grace  dispense  their  soft  perfume; 
While  the  wild  harp,  now,  mournful  from  the  grove, 
Sounds  like  the  melting  notes  of  plaintive  love, 
Then,  waking  brisk,  the  rustic  revelry 
Calls  forth  the  gay  response  of  heart-felt  glee; 
Each  sweeter  melody,  each  livelier  tone, 
Oh,  changeful  harp  of  Erin!  are  thine  own."     P.  88. 

From  the  countries  themselves  an  easy  transition  is  made  to 
fljeir  most  celebrated  poets.  1  Ire  characters  of  Scott,  Lord 
Byron,  Campbell,  and  Rogers,  are  drawn  with  much  elegance 
and  feeing;  but  as  panegyric,  not  satire,  is  her  aim,  their  peculi- 
arities or  faults  are  not  touched  upon.  On  the  sceptical  ten- 
dency of  Lord  Byron's  "  Childe  Harold,"  Mrs.  Grant  enlarges 
with  much  justice  and  vigour.  The  following  is  part  of  her  well 
drawn  Censure. 

"  In  vain  the  pious  or  the  moral  page, 
Rich  with  the  labours  of  the  saint  or  sage, 
Have  shed  refreshing  dews  o'er  fiery  youth, 
Or  shew'd  Prosperity  tire  ways  of  Truth  ; 
Experience,  in  her  more  persuasive  strain, 
Here  echoes  back  the  preacher,  "  All  is  vain." 
Had  Dives,  from  the  dark  abodes  below, 
Broke  forth  to  tell  the  story  of  his  woe, 
With  voice  of  agony  his  pangs  proclaim'd, 
And  all  the  horrors  of  his  state  explain'd. 
No  stronger  lesson  could  «is  brethren  see, 
Than  thine,  unhappy  Harold,  find  in  thee ! 
Not  all  the  woes  of  guilty  souls  combined, 
Exceed  thy  "  leafless  desart  of  the  mind."  "     P.  97. 

We  have  often  read  with  delight  the  first  and  best  poem  which 
Mr..  Rogers  produced,  we  can  only  wish  for  his  own  sake  that  it 
had  been  his  last ;  as  admirers  therefore  of  the  "  Pleasures  of 
Memory,"  we  were  gratified  by  the  following  tribute  to  its  merit, 
in  which  the  poetical  powers  of  Mrs.  Grant  appear  to  rise  with 
her  subject. 

"  Say,  where  does  Memory's  pensive  poet  dwell  ? 
Do  flowers  of  lasting  bloom  surround  his  cell, 
Though  shaded  by  the  melancholy  pine, 
Do  Asphodel  and  Amaranth  combine 
With  fragrance  rich,  and  ever-living  grace, 
To  breathe  a  holy  influence  o'er  the  place  ? 

There? 
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There,  pure  and  simple,  polish'd  and  refin'd, 

Is  stored  the  retrospective  wealth  of  mind; 

There  dear  loved  shades  of  long-lost  friends  appear, 

And,  smiling,  beckon  to  some  happier  sphere: 

'['here  restless  Agony,  without  his  dart, 

Returns  to  touch,  but  nor  to  pierce  the  heart: 

There  joys  survive  in  mild  perpetual  spring, 

And  softened  Sorrow  loses  half  its  sting. 

While  musing  Memory,  thus  with  Fancy's  aid, 

O'er  scenes  departed  throws  her  mellowing  shade, 

The  balm  remember'd  virtuous  deeds  impart, 

\  ields  a  kind  solace  to  the  sadden'd  heart."     P.  107. 

After  the  specimens  which  we  have  given  of  Mrs.  Grant's 
poetical  powers,  we  shall  be  warranted  in  recommending  her 
volume  to  our  readers.  There  is  easy  and  graceful  flow  through- 
out the  whole,  and  in  many  parts  a  neatness  and  point,  which 
remind  us  strongly  of  Pope.  Mrs.  Grant  has  carefully  studied 
and  formed  herself  upon  the  best  models  in  the  English  language, 
and  to  this  in  conjunction  with  her  own  native  powers,  may  be 
ascribed  the  success  of  her  present  effort.  Though  not  equally 
brilliant,  it  is  equally  elegant  throughout ;  nor  have  we  found  any 
glaring  instances  of  that  awkward  exp:ession  and  involved  con- 
struction, which  characterize  the  favourite  poets  of  the  day.  Its 
principal  failing  is  too  great  diffuseness  in  particular  parts,  but 
when  compared  with  its  merits,  this  is  but  a  trifling  faidt.  We 
trust  that  it  will  meet  with  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 


ongman. 


Art.    18.      j\loonshine.      2  vols.     8vo.     11.    Is.     L 

1814. 

Two  octavo  volumes  of  sonnets,  epigrams,  tales,  jeu  d'espiits 
de  omni  scibili,  with  an  Index  of  twelve  pages: — "A  mighty 
maze,  and  all  without  a  plan."  What  is  the  design  of  the  pub- 
lication, the  meaning  of  the  verses,  or  the  motive  of  the  author 
fiom  beginning  to  end,  we  must  profess  ourselves  utterly  ig- 
norant. Moonshine  is  a  very  good  name,  but  why  it  has  been 
preferred  to  Sunshine,  starshine,  shoeshine,  we  cannot  compre- 
hend. Sometimes,  the  author  is  disposed,  as  we  should  imagine 
from  his  titles,  to  be  witty. — 

"   On  one  who  quitted  the  Lazofor  the  Army. 

"  In  cutting  throats  his  mercy  we  shall  feel, 
Who  left  the  feather,  to  take  up  the  steel." 

Severe  this ;  fortunately  the  Temple  volunteers  (or  Devil's 
own)  have  been  long  since  disbanded,  or  they  dare  not  again 
have  formed  in  line.    But  soft :  our  author  grows  sentimental. — 

"  To 
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"  To  a  Calf  in  a  Butchers  premises , 

"  Poor  Creature !  Pity  wishing  to  prolong 
Thy  life,  now  counsels  to  a  quiet  tongue. 
For  know,  that  all  this  doleful  noise  you  make 
Shall  serve  but  thy  destroyer  to  awake ; 
Thus  tho'  the  be.iuteous  captive,  tears  and  sighs 
The  odious  passion  sooner  shall  arise." 

We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  t!ie  boldness  with  which  our 
author  lashes  "  that  odious  passion/'  or  unaccountable  penchant 
which  some  people  entertain  for  veal-cutlets.  But  hark!  a 
solemn  strain  : — 

"  Hark !  now  the  sheep-shearing  is  done, 
And  thus  methinks  my  shroud  begun : 
Welcome  that  unperceiv'd  decay 
Thro'  which  this  poor  life  steals  away,"  &c.  &c. 

Now  as  we  cannot  pretend  to  follow  Mr.  (we  beg  pardon, 
it  may  be  Mrs.)  Moonshine  through  all  the  Pindaric  flights  of 
his  genius,  we  were  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  connection  between 
his  sheepshearing  and  his  shroud;  till  we  fortunately  remem- 
bered, that  it  is  the  Act  for  burying  in  woollen,  to  which  Mr. 
Moonshine  so  happily  alludes.  The  sooner  our  author  in  is 
poetical  capacity  invests  himself  in  this  aforesaid  woollen  shroud, 
the  better  opinion  we  shall  have  of  his  compassion,  both  for 
himself  and  for  mankind. 

NOVEL. 

Art.    IQ.      Zenobia,    Queen    of   Palmyra.       A    Narrative 
founded  on   History,  in  trco   Volumes.     By  the  Author  of 
Patriarchal  Times.     Kiviugtons. 


e^ 


This  little  work  succeeds  to  the  ingenious  and  very  pleasing 
narrative  of  Patriarchal  Times,  which  wrought  a  favourable  ex- 
pectation of  the  present  volumes,  and  in  that  expectation  the 
reader  will  not  be  deceived:  they  are  marked  with  the  same  in- 
ventive genius,  and  exhibit  much  fertility  of  mind,  and  con- 
siderable power  of  delineating  and  sustaining  character.  The 
story  of  Zenobia,  which  has  scarcely  its  parallel  in  antiquity,, 
is  skilfully  conducted  from  her  birth  to  the  concluding  period  of 
her  distinguished  course  in  life. 

The  parts  are  well  preserved  throughout.  Every  feature  once 
sketched,  is  distinctly  and  consistently  wrought  up,  frequently  ia 
very  striking  colors,  and  with  much  effect.  The  character  of 
Elkanah  is  particularly  forcible  and  happy.  The  local  scenery, 
by  which  this  subject  is  much  favored,  is  every  where  well  ma- 
naged 
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Hft;ed,  and  it  required  no  ordinary  hand  to  do  justice  to  it.  With 
su<  I)  advautagi  8  tin  re  ia  combined  much  moralfeeling,  whilst  the 
ground  6i  history  in  w>uie  points  of  Zenobia's  character,  and 
the  state  ol  Christianity  in  that  age,  furnish  opportunities  for 
iiiln  during  topics  of  the  highest  moment  into  these  pages.  We 
trust  therefore  that  a  better  purpose  may  be  answered  in  perusal 
than  thai  which  works  of  nun:  fancy  commonly  supply. 

The  following  extract  may  serve  to  convey  some  notion  of 
the  style,  and  to  shew  that  we  have  not  without  some  reason 
marked  our  approbation  of  its  merits. 

Some  of  the  youths  who  act  their  parts  in  the  subsequent 
portions  of  the  history,  are  introduced  under  the  penetrating 
eve  ol  Elkanah,  who  weighs  each  expression  of  their  growing 
inclination.  Zabdas  the  Palmyrenian  youth,  takes  fire  at  some 
remarks  ol  Siat.rus,  a  Persian  youth,  who  gives  his  voice  for  P<  i- 
sia.  Longmus,  whose  character  is  very  well  maintained  through- 
put this  work,  and  touched  with  great  taste  and  delicacy,  tries 
to  calm  the  contest  by  this  observation  : 

"  Let  us  learn  to  love  and  respect  the  country  we  live  in, 
said  Longinus,  regardless  to  whatever  soil  we  owe  our  birth. 

"  On  what  subject  dispute  ye  ?  demanded  Claudian,  advancing, 
Home  is  empress  of  the  world ;  I  am  the  only  Roman  present,  ye 
are  therefore  all  my  subjects — '  when  thus  thou  boastest,  except 
Palmyra  from  the  world,'  said  Zabdas,  the  blush  ot  patriotism  burn- 
ing on  his  cheek,  '  for  it  has  never  been  overcome,  nor  ever  will 
be  conquered.'  The  only  answer  to  this  remark  was  loud  laughter, 
until  Claudian,  emboldened  by  success,  enquired  in  what  school 
hast  thou  been  taught  ?  even  Longinus  can  find  no  argument  to 
defend  thee. 

i1  The  noble  Zabdas  stole  a  look  at  the  averted  countenance  of 
the  young  Greek,  which  he  perceiving,  advanced  and  took  his 
hand.  '  Be  not  ashamed,  my  friend,  at  thus  forgetting,  or  never 
having  heard  of  the  misfortunes  of  thy  native  city ;  the  school  in 
which  thou  art  studying,  teaches  thee  not  to  pity  but  defend  her. 
The  history  of  Palmyra  may  be  comprized  in  few  words:  it  was 
beautified  by  Solomon  the  Jewish  king,  and  was  successively  con- 
quered by  Pharoah  Necho,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Alexander  the 
Macedonian,  and  Mark  Antony:  these  were  its  enemies  and  pil- 
lagers, but  to  the  Roman  emperor  Adrian,  who  turned  his  triumph 
to  nobler  ends,  your  city  owes  its  present  strength  and  beauty. 
Thus  we  see  Palmyra  hath  often  been  subdued;  but  the  swqrd  of 
Zabdas  may  hereafter  so  prevail  that  the  last  conquest  shall  remain, 
the  last.' 

*  Put  it  to  the  test,  exclaimed  Meonius :  Zabdas  shall  repre- 
sent Palmyra,^  Claudian,  do  thou  seize  one  hand,  Statirus  seize 
the  other:  if  he  shake  ye  off,  Palmyra  will  secure  her  independ- 
ence, nay,  rival  Rome,  and  never  again  be  subject.  Let  Zabdas 
but  keep  firm  on  the  spot  where  he  at  this  instant  stands,  until  the 

sunbeam 
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gtmbe'im  Which  now  shines  full  on  the  face  of  yon  statue,  passj 
from  it,  and  if  our  nation  be  doomed  to  fall  a  prey  to  either  party,, 
let  us  behold  to  whom  the  victim  is  destined. 

"  With  all  the  spirit  of  their  age,  the  proposal  was  adopted, 
and  Zabdas,  his  youthful  bosom  swelling  with  patriotic  ardour, 
while  fierce  delight  blazed  in  his  countenance,  stood  undauntedly, 
and  suffered  his  hands  to  be  seized  by  the  Roman  and  the 
Persian. 

<;  The  rest  of  the  assembly  retired  to  a  distance,  when  on  a 
signal  being  given,  the  contest  began.  Of  equal  years,  height, 
and  strength,  the  straggle  was  severe.  Now  Statirus  appeared  to 
prevail,  and  now  the  Roman.  The  bosoms  of  the  spectators  were 
variously  agitated,  but  none  could  partake  of  the  feelings  of 
Elkanah. 

'•  Moses,  when  brought  before  Pharoah,  reflected  Elkanali, 
though  but  taree  years  of  age,  trampled  on  the  crown  of  .Egypt. 
Ca  sius,  when  seven,  struck  ^ylla  for  calling  his  father  king  of  Rome. 
Cato,  at  five,  braved  that  death  which  he  welcomed  afterwards  at 
Utica. 

"  The  trial  had  continued  some  time,  when  Zabdas,  by  a  pow- 
erful exertion,  drawing  his  assailants  close  to  his  breast,  with  a 
sudden  spring  threw  them  from  him,  and  they  fell ;  he  stood,  a 
youthful  Hercules.  A  general  cry  of  joy  succeeded,  but  the  time 
allotted  not  being  yet  elapsed,  they  started  up  and  again  seized 
their  enemy.  He  wheeled,  he  bent,  he  strained  every  nerve,  and 
raised  his  e)res  with  agony  to  the  face  of  the  statue  from  which 
the  sun  was  fast  receding.  Longinus,  fearful  of  bodily  injury, 
would  have  interfered,  when  he  was  checked  b}r  Zabdas  himself. 
The  struggle  continued.  Elkana  gazed  more  intend}',  and  un- 
conscious of  his  situation,  was  on  the  point  of  exclaiming  glory 
to  Palmyra.  When  O  Palmyra  !  was  then  thy  fate  thus  foreshown 
by  a  bo}'.  Ere  the  sunbeam  could  leave  the  check  of  the  statue, 
the  strength  of  Zabdas  failed,  and  he  was  dragged  from  Statirus 
by  Claudian,  who,  in  the  sudden  phrenzy  of  the  moment,  flung 
him  with  violence  to  the  ground,  and  seemingly  bereft  of  life. 

"  By  the  care  of  Longinus,.  and  others,  Zabdas  at  length  re- 
covered, but  never  did  he  lift  his  eyes  from  the  earth  until  roused 
by  Meonius,  who  shouted  aloud  victory  !  victory  to  the  Romans ! 

"  In  an  instant  Zabdas  stood  erect,  and  who  that  beheld  his 
rapid  motion  and  spirited  deportment,  could  have  known  he  had 
been  severely  injured  by  the  fail.  Is  it  for  thee,  demanded  he 
fiercely,  to  proclaim  the  ruin  of  our  country  ?  Thou  a  Palmyre- 
nian  in  Palmyra  to  exult  in  her  destruction.  My  heart  to  the  last 
was  firm,  but  my  strength  gave  way.  Thy  strength  might  have 
vanquished  both  these,  but  thy  heart — Meonius,  I  would  not 
change  my  heart  for  thine." 


DRAMATIC. 
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DRAMATIC. 

Art.  SO.      Mad,  \gonistcs;  or,   the     tgonies  of  IStotlirr 

Goose.      1  Fragment  of  a  Political  Burlctta,  <is  acting  on  i 
American  Stage.     )<2mo.     103  pp.    5s.    Cawthorhe.     1SI4. 

From  so  happily  chosen  a  name,  we  looked  for  much  humour 
in  this  mock  he  roic  drama,  nor  \u  re  wc  disappointed.  The  wor- 
th) President  oi  the  United  States  is  represented  under  the  cha- 
racter of  Mother  Goose,  and  his  tutor  in  iniquity,  the  Ex-Presi- 
dent as  Mother  Jeff!  Some  of  die  terms  arc  exceedingly  ludicrous, 
particularly  a  burlesque  upon  the  sleeping  scene  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth, where  poor  Madison  is  introduced  raving  mad  at  the  ill 
success  of  his  roguery  and  folly. 

*•'  Mother  J.  What  is't  she  does  now  ?  Look,  she  runs  her  hands. 

PIn/s.  'Tis  her  accustom'd  action,  ever  since 
Great  Hopkins  lied. 

Mot.  J.  Why  is  her  nostril  curl'd 
In  such  disgust  ? 

Phys.  Impossible  to  guess. 

Mother  Goose.  Out,  damned  spot!  out,  I  say!— One — two — ten 
thousand — train  of  artillery — Prevost — Hill- — Why,  then,  'tis  time 
to  do't. 

Met.  J.  Ha  !  just  the  words  of  our  last  conversation  (aside). 

Ojfi.  (whispers).  What  dawned  .spot  does  the  poor  lady  mean  ? 

Phys.  Old  England.     'Twasher  wonted  way  to  call  it 
A  damned  spot  on  the  fair  face  of  ocean. 

OJji.  What  would  she  do  ? 

Phys.  Why,  cringe  to  that  same  England, 
Follow  the  wise  example  of  her  betters, 
And  send  in  her  adhesion. 

Mot.  J.  Hush,  here's  more. 

Mot.  G.  Guard-rooms  and  black  holes  are  murky?  Eye,  my 
Hopkins,  fye  ?  a  soldier,  and  afraid  of  court-martials  ?  What  need 
you  fear  who  knows  it  ?  none  shall  call  you  to  account.  Yet  who 
would  have  thought  the  Canadians  to  have  had  so  much  English 
blood  in  them  i 

rhys.  Do  you  mark  that  ? 

Mot.  J.  Alas  !  there's  truth  in  it. 

Mot.  G.  Jeff  and  James  had  good  names — Where  are  they  now  ? 
What,  will  this  bad  news  never  have  done  ?  No  more  of  that,  my 
Hopkins,  no  more  of  that ;  you've  spilt  your  peach  brandy  with  this 


starting. 


Mot.  J.  Go  to,  go  to;  yoiCxc  spilt  the  nation's  blood. 

Mot.  G.  Here's  the  smell  of  death  in  the  room, — a  deadly  ill 
smell. — All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  *  this  one  poor 
General.     Oh,  oh,  oh! 

*  "  Meaning  metaphorically,  to  sweeten  his  fame.  '  Apage 
aliam  interprctationcm,    as  the  Dutch  commentators  say.'* 

Phys. 
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Phus,  What  a  grunt's  there !  The  heart  is  sorely  charg'd. 

Mot.  J.  I  would  not  have  abus'd  her  charge  so  sorely 
As  she  has  done,  for  all  the  dignities 
Of  the  whole  body  of  our'  mighty  Congress. 

Phys.  Well,  well,  well,  well. 

Mot.  J.  Pray  God  she  get  safe  off,  sir. 

Mot.  G.  Wash  your  face,  Hull ;  put  on  your  regimentals, look  not 
so  pale.  I  tell  you  again,  the  dead  are  buried ;  they  cannot  come 
out  of  their  graves  to  call  their  General  a  poltroon. 

Mot.  J.  Even  so  ? 

Phys.  Yes,  there's  reasoning  in't,  you  see. 
She  names  the  dead  alone  :  for  all  the  rest, 
Who  either  ran  away,  or  roar'd  for  quarter, 
Will  hardly  call  him  so,  from  fellow-feeling. 

Mot.  G.  To  the  coal-hole,  to  the  coal-hole;  there's  cannon  to  the 
northward — hark  ! — Come,  come,  come,  give  me  your  hand;  what's 
done,  cannot  be  undone.  To  the  coal-hole,  to  the  coal-hole — coal- 
hole— coal-hole.'' — Exit. — P.  15. 

A  droll  scene  is  next  represented  between  Jerome  Buonaparte 
and  his  cast-off  flame  Miss  Patterson,  before  whose  window  he 
makes  his  appearance  in  the  disguise  of  a  ballad-singer,  with  a 
Imrdygurdy  and  tattered  blue  trowsers,  and  singing  the  following 
air,  which  is  parodied  from  a  favourite  song  in  the  celebrated 
pantomme  of  Mother  Goose,  entitled  the  "  Cabin  Boy." 

King  Jerome. 
*'  I  learn'd  to  row,  to  reef,  and  steer, 

On  board  a  coasting  hoy; 
And  thus  commenc'd  my  high  career, 

An  aukward  cabin-boy. 

"  Promoted  to  a  Queen  and  throne, 

I  jump'd  for  very  joy, 
And  left  at  Baltimore  to  moan, 

My  wedded  wife  and  boy. 

**  But  ah  !  that  Crown  is  now  no  more; 

I'm  out  of  all  employ; 
I  am  but  what  I  was  before, 

A  dirty  cabin-boy."     P.  18. 

There  are  some  other  burlesque  sketches  of  foreign  political 
scenes  at  the  end  of  the  book,  which  are  by  no  means  devoid  of 
humour,  though  not  equal  to  Madison  Agonistes. 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  21.  Practical  Essay  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Absorbent  Si/s- 
tem, which  obtained  the  Prize  given  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  1812.  By  W.  Goodlad,  Surgeon,  Bury,  Lan- 
cashire.    8vo.     7s.  6d.      Longman.      1814. 

Any  medical  essay,  stamped  with  so  good  a  recommendation 

as 


! '  *1  1  R  IT!  S  TI    C.\  1  A  1. 0  (3  I  E .       Jfcv//<  |/ft?. 

I  •  i  prize  from  the  C<  liege  of  Surgeons,  con;,  forward  with  a 
claim  lo  noiii  v.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  caedical  pearler  will 
iand  uiurli  lotix  bis  attention  in  Mr.  Goudiad's  tissay.  He  ap* 
pears  u  ha  e  studied  his  subject  carefully  in  ail  Us  bearings,  and 
to  have  added  practical  observation  to  theoretical  reasoning.  His 
work  is  divided  into  tour  chapters;  the  lirst  treats  of  the  struc- 
litre  and  anatomy  of  the  absorbent  vessels.  In  his  .second,  the 
chemical  jnop.iiics  of  chyle  and  lymph  are  considered.  Tbje 
ihi  il  details  the  various  diseases  of  the  absorbent  vessels  and  tin-. 
mode  of  treaftueni ;  ant)  in  the  fourth  the  niore  difficult  diseases 
oi  the  absorbent  glands,  are  described  and  discussed  at  confider- 
able  length.  Many  valuable  practical  observations  arc  given, 
respecting  the  .mode  of  treatment ;  the  following  cautions  re- 
specting the  proper  times  for  administering  mercurv  in  scrophu- 
L:us  complaints,  apppear  to  be  judicious  and  well  timed. 

"  In  the  early  stage  of  scrofulous  complaints,  the  exhibition  of 
mercury  will  uniformly  do  harm,  and  it  should  be  most  suictly 
abstained  from,  where  the  disease  is  most  rapid  ;  but  when  the  dis- 
position to  enlargement  is  removed,  and  when  stimulating  lini- 
ments, friction  or  blisters,  produce  no  re-action,  mercurial  medi- 
cines may  be  given  with  great  advantage,  ar.d  will  facilitate  the 
absorption  of  the  tumour. 

"  Where  the  disease  has  produced  inflammation  on  the  skin, 
similar  cautions  are  necessary  to  be  observed,  as  every  preparation 
of  mercury  would  increase  the  irritation.  But  when  this  symptom 
is  removed,  mercury  may  be  resorted  to  with  confidence  ;  though 
salivation  must  oe  carefully  prevented  from  taking  place. 

"  I  would  advise  the  early  opening  of  scrofulous  abscesses,  be- 
cause if  the  result'  of  the  after  treatment,  which  J  have  recom- 
mended, should  not  be  complete,  it  will  at  any  rate  prevent  the 
sloughs  from  being  so  extensive  as  they  would  otherwise  have  been: 
and  where  the  re-production  of  lost  parts  is  so  difficult  to  be  ef- 
fected, the  utmost  attention  should  be  directed  to  preserve  them. 

«*  Besides,  v.  here  the  disease  has  long  existed,  and  is  kept  up 
by  habit,  one  part  of  the  ulcerated  surface  will  be  covered  by  gra- 
nulation?, and  another  portion  covered  with  a  slough,  whilst  the 
&kin  is  gradually,  ulcerating.  No  application  can  be  equally  bene- 
ficial  to  these  different  stages,  and  much  time  will  pass  away  in  at- 
taining one  uniform  character  in  the  sore. 

"  Y\  hen,  as  in  this  case,  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane  are 
undVr  the  influence  of  a  disease  which  they  have  no  power  to  sup- 
port, mercurial  preparations  would  be  highly  injurious  ;  but  when 
the  irritable  actions  are  removed,  and  a  slough  only  covers  the 
ulcer,  they  will  he  again  admissible,  though  we  cannot  be  too  cau- 
tious that  the  mineral  is  not  pushed  further,  or  continued  longer, 
than  is  necessary  to  remove  the  cause  for  which  it  was  exhibited. 
Indeed,  it  camaot  be  denied  that  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  dis- 
continue it,  and  soothe  the  ulcer,  before  this  desirable  event  has 

takes* 
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taken  place  ;  after  which  the  mineral  may  be  administered,  and 
Combined  with  other  remedies  which  tend  to  strengthen  the  frame? 
and  decrease  its  irritable  actions." 

The  prevailing  fault  throughout  this  essay  is  that  want  of 
clearness  in  his  general  deductions,  which  arises  from  too  long 
quotations,  and  too  frequent  discussions  of  the  opinions  of 
others.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  to  become  a  .popular 
book,  though  it  reflects  much  credit  on  the  skill  of  its  author. 


MISCELLANIES. 

Art.  22.   Treatise  on  Diamonds  and  precious  Stones.  Bi/Joh* 
MdWe.      12mo.      1(56  pp.      Plates.     Longman.      181J. 

To  those  whose  peculiar  taste  directs  them  to  an  admiration 
of  the  beauties,  or  to  a  study  of  the  distinguishing  qualities  of 
precious  stones,  the  following  treatise  will  prove  of  considerable 
value.  Without  entering  into  a  dry  or  tedious  analysis,  it  affords 
instruction  sufficient  both  to  amuse  the  fancy  and  to  direct  .th& 
judgment.  The  -description  of  the  diamond  contains  tnuch 
curious  matter,  which  has  also  the  merit  of  being  well  arranged. 
Fronr  its  commercial  history  we  extract  the  following  passage, 
-which  contains  information  by  no  means  common. 

"  As  a  very  large  property  both  in  this  country  and  among  thy 
other  nations  of  Europe  is  vested  in  diamonds,  it  may  be  inter- 
esting  to  be  informed,  not  only  that  the  price  of  these  gems  has 
for  several  years  been  upon  the  whole  gradually  rising,  but  that 
it  is  likely  still  to  continue  on  the  advance.  The  best  diamond 
ground  at  present  known  in  the  world  is  that  of  Serro  do  Frio  ; 
and  this  most  assuredly  has  passed  its  zenith.  The  quantity  o£ 
ground  remaining  to  be  explored,  is  perfectly  well  known,  and  the 
average  annual  produce  may  be  estimated  fram  that  portion  which 
has  already  been  exhausted. 

"  The  diamond  mines  in  Brazil,  belonging  either  to  the  Crown 
or  to  the  Prince  Regent,  the  trade  in  this  gem,  except  through 
the  medium  of  the  government  agents,  is  considered  as  contra- 
band. In  fact,  however,  they  are  not  unfrequently  offered  to  sale 
by  private  adventurers,  at  prices  corresponding  with,  and  regu- 
lated by,  those  which  are  agreed  to  by  the  agents  of  government;, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  whole  produce,  finds  its  way  to 
market  in  this  unlicensed  manner,  notwithstanding  the  very  seyere 
penalties  annexed  to  these  transactions. 

"  The  government  diamonds,  however,  form  the  chief  part  of 
the  trade.  These  are  the  produce  of  the  different  royal  mines  in 
the  interior  of  Brazil ;  whence  they  are  transmitted  to  the  seat  of 
government  at  Rio  de  Janeiro:  the  Prince  Regent  there  selects  frons 

tl\s 
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the  whole  such  stones  as  he  oh  noses  to  add  to  his  own  collection, 
(winch,  by  this  means,  has  become  the  most  superb  of  any  ih 
modern,  and  probably  in  ancient  times,)  and  the  remainder  are 
consigned  to  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  for  the  time  resident  in 
England,  by  whom  they  are  deposited  in  the  bank  for  sale."  P. iS. 

Art.  23.     Horttts  Kewensis.     By  W.  T.  Aiton,  Gardener  to 
his  Majesty.      12mo.      His.     Longman.      1814. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  complete  botanical  epitomies  which  we 

have  ever  seen.  The  arrangement  is  so  good,  that  atone  glance 
the  reader  is  enabled  to  collect  all  the  knowledge  he  may  immedi- 
ately want,  and  is  referred  to  the  proper  sources  for  further  in- 
formation, if  it  is  desired.  The  Liumean  arrangement  is  follow- 
ed. There  are  in  each  page  six  columns.  In  the  first  is  given 
the  Linnaean  name  of  the  plant,  and  a  mark  to  denote  its  pecu- 
liar qualities,  whether  annual,  whether  green-house,  Sic.  &c.  The 
second  column  contains  the  English  names.  In  the  third,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  publication,  wherein  a  figure  of  the  plant 
is  contained,  and  probably  some  farther  description.  The  native 
country  of  the  plant  is  given  in  the  fourth,  and  the  time  of  its 
first  introduction,  or  cultivation  in  England,  may  be  found  in  the 
fifth.  The  sixth  denotes  the  time  of  flowering.  Subjoined  to 
the  work  are  two  indices,  the  one  to  the  Linnzean,  the  other  to 
the  English  names.  As  a  useful  compendium,  this  little  work 
appears  complete. 

Art.  24.      Builders'  Assistant  and  complete  Ready  Reckoner. 
By  T.  Lovell.     pp.  342.     6s.     Baldwin.      1813. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  building  or  alterations,  and  are  de- 
sirous of  calculating  their  own  expences,  will  find  this  a  very 
useful  book.  The  tables  of  prices  by  the  foot,  the  square,  and 
the  rood,  are  accurate  and  complete.  We  wish,  however,  that 
Mr.  Lovell  had  omitted,  in  his  previous  account  of  what  is 
termed  Duodecimal  Arithmetic,  instructions  for  multiplying  feet 
by  inches  and  inches  by  feet.  Our  writing-masters  of  old  strenu- 
ously maintained  the  possibility  of  this  process  ?  but  we  should 
be  happy  to  know  what  idea  the  human  mind  can  possibly  enter- 
tain of  a  foot  taken  inch  times — of  a  chaldron  taken  bushel 
times — or  of  a  quart  taken  pint  times.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
that  multiplication  is  only  repeated  addition.  We  cannot  there- 
fore take  an  inch  foot  times — the  expression  is  absolute  nonsense. 
W  e  do  not  say  that  the  practical  result  is  Wrong,  as  it  is  in  fact 
the  multiplication  of  fractions,  but  the  process  should  be  de- 
scribed in  more  appropriate  terms. 
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Art.  I.  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Tinman  Mind.  Bi? 
bugald  Stewart,  F.R.S.  Ed.  8Cc.  #c.  Vol.  II.  Constable 
and  Co.  Edinburgh.     1814. 

ALTHOUGH  more  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since 
Professor  Stewart  gave  to  the  world  the  first  volume  of  his  Ele- 
ments, yet  we  are  not  certain  that  any  very  general  desire  has 
been  expressed  for  the  appearance  of  the  second,  or  that  there 
has  been  produced,  in  that  long  interval,  a  more  decided  turn 
among  reading  people  for  metaphysical  speculation.  On  the 
contrary,  it  cannot  be  concealed,  we  think,  that  inquiries  into 
the  human  mind,  and  the  study  of  hypotheses,  relative  to  its 
essence — the  generation  and  history  of  ideas — the  first  principles 
of  belief — the  freedom  of  the  will — and  the  source  and  character 
of  moral  sentiment,  have  become  rather  unfashionable  topics 
both  among  readers  and  writers.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  this  fact  in  our  literary  history,  and  to  explain 
the  causes  why,  in  the  country  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume, 
so  small  a  portion  of  talent  should  be  directed  towards  the  sub- 
jects which  shed  so  much  glory  upon  those  illustrious  names  :  in 
the  mean  time,  it  will  better  answer  our  purpose  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  state  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind, 
at  the  time  when  Dr.  Keid  published  his  celebrated  Inquiry  on 
the  principles  of  Common  Sense. 

Des  Cartes  was  the  first  writer  on  metaphysical  subjects, 
after  the  revival  of  letters,  who  turned  his  attention  from  mere 
technicalities  in  language  to  the  study  of  what  passed  in  his  own 
mind ;  and  he  was  accordingly  led,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his 
investigations,  to  call  in  question  ami  expose  the  absurd  theories 
of  the  Platonists  and  Peripatetics  relative  to  the  materials  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  It  is  indeed  extremely  difficult  to  make  out 
what  Plato  taught,  and  what  his  disciples  held,  as  the  doctrine  of 
our  ideas  ;  for  their  eternal  matter  and  their  eternal  forms  (the 
latter  of  which   were  represented  as  the  sole  object  of  human 
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science)  do  not  in  fact  convey  any  meaning  whatever  to  a  modern 
understanding.  The  language  of  Aristotle  on  this  subject,  al- 
though abundant!)  obscure,  had,  it  must  be  owned,  a  relation  to 
doctrines  which  are  not  yel  universally  exploded ;  and  when  we 
«!ivi  -i  tl  •  pntfumatologv  "  f  that  Ancient,  of  its  mechanical  and 
mat*  rializin    terms  <  It  species  and  impressions,  we  shall 

find  thai  it  accords  much  more  nearly  with  that  of  Des  Cartes 
than  i>-  comfuonly  imagined.  The  schoolmen,  it  is  well  known, 
mai  ditions  to  the  theory  of  Aristotle,  and  very  foolishly 

enlarged  upon  those  parts  of  it  what  he  had   the  good  .sense  to 
is  over  very  slightly  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  their 
urd   disquisitions  on  the  sensible  species,  together  with  their 
■     certain  what  was  their  nature,  how  they  were  sent 
I)  by  tru  t  which  they  represented,  how  they  entered  the 

e,  how  they  were  retained  and  sublimated  by  ihe 
internal  organs,  and  such  futile  and  absurd  speculations — which 
brought  the  doctrines  of  their  master  into  disrepute,   and  finally 
led  to  their  rejection.     The  species  of  the  Peripatetic  was  no- 
thing other  than  the  idea  of  sensation  of  the  Cartesian  school, 
and  the  phantasms  or  intelligible  species  of  the  former  corre- 
sponded almost  exactly  to  the  ideas  of  reflection  of  the  latter; 
and  were  it  not  that   the    ancient  theory  of  sensation  implied 
something  like  a  material  or  sensible  film  or  shade  (lenue  simu- 
lachrum)  of  the  external  object,  resting  in  the  sensorium  of  the 
niindj  it  would  have  successfully  withstood  all  the  arguments  of 
Des  Cartes,  and  of  his  very  ingenious  followers.     In  fact,   the 
Aristotelian  and   Cartesian  hypothesis,   on   the  generation  and 
perfection  of  human  knowledge,  agree  in  their  main  and  charac- 
teristic doctrine,  which  is,  that  all  our  ideas  and  notions  originate 
in  sensation  5  for  thai  nihil  est,  in  intelkctu  quod  nan  fail  prius 
in  sensu,  is  the  maxim  upon  which   both  are  founded.     The 
point  at  which  the  systems  differ,   and  from  which,  indeed,  they 
diverge  upon  principles  which  cannot  be  reconciled,  is,  whether 
the  internal  impression  determines  the  nature  and  existence  of 
external  objects,  or  whether  these  objects  are  independent  as  to 
istence   and  properties,  and  are  only  reflected  or  repre- 
sented in  the  impression  on  the  mind.     The  ancients  uniformly 
admitted    the  independent  existence   of  the  material  worid,  and 
coustru  eir  theories  of  perception  upon  this  doctrine  as  a 

'.principle  in  philosophy;  wheteas  Des  Cartes  and  his  disci- 
ples set  out  with  the  existence  of  mind,  and  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  prove,  from  the  impressions  of  which  they  were 
conscious,  that  there  is  an  external  world,  and  that  the  objects  of 
which  it  is  composed  have  certain  sensible  qualities  or  properties, 
Proceeding  from  within,  these  philosophers  attempted  not  only 
to  explain  the  relation  which  subsists  between  an  external  qua- 
lity 
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lity  and  an  inward  affection,  but  also  to  develope  the  process 
of  reasoning  by  which  such  inward  affections  of  impressions  be- 
come the  foundation  of  our  belief,  that  there  is  something  ex- 
ternal to  ourselves,  of  which  they  are  at  once  the  evidence  and 
the  representatives. 

How  successfully  the  Cahtesians  gained  their  point,  may 
be  learned  from  the  conclusions  of  Locke  and  Berkeley ;  and 
how  open  their  hypothesis  was  to  abuse,  may  be  learned  from 
the  universal  scepticism  of  David  Hume.  Taking  our  sensations 
for  the  measure  and  proof  of  the  secondary  qualities  of  bodies, 
Mr.  Locke  very  soon  discovered  that  mankind  had  foolishly  per- 
mitted themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  words ;  for,  as  colour^ 
heat,  and  smell,  bear  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  sensations 
which  these  qualities  produce  in -the  mind,  there  is  consequently 
no  evidence  that  such  qualities  exist  at  all.  The  sensation  or 
feelin0-  of  heat,  for  example,  is  not  more  like  fire  than  the  smart 
of  a  wound  is  like  the  point  of  a  sword  ;  and  the  sensations  of 
smell  and  sound  bear  as  little  resemblance  to  the  effluvia  of  a 
rose,  or  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  as  acute  pain  does  to  acanno  •- 
ball.  Sound  therefore  does  not  exist  but  where  there  are  ears, 
and  the  idea  of  smell  implies  that  of  nostrils  :  without  these  origans 
of  sense,  there  is  only  concussion  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  recti- 
linear motion  of  particles  on  the  other.  It  followed,  from  this 
view  of  the  subject,  that  what  are  called  secondary  qualities  of 
matter,  are  nothing  more  than  sensations  in  the  mind  of  all 
beings  constituted  like  man  ;  and  that,  of  course,  where  such 
beings  do  not  exist,  or  when  their  senses  are  not  in  exercise,  the 
secondary  qualities  of  bodies  entirely  disappear. 

Bishop  Berkeley  carried  the  doctrines  of  Des  Cartes,  and  the 
speculations  of  Locke,  one  step  farther  than  the  conclusion  we 
have  just  mentioned  ;  for  finding  that  the  Intimations  given  by 
the  senses,  relative  to  the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  resembled 
those  qualities  just  as  little  as  sensations  resemble  the  motion  of 
air,  or  the  particles  of  an  odoriferous  body ;  he  boldly  inferred, 
that  matter  had  no  existence,  and  that  there  was  in  reality  nothing 
but  sensations  and  ideas  in  this  portion  of  the  universe.  The 
veneiable  bishop,  however,  refrained  from  carrying  his  demolish- 
ing arguments  against  the  world  of  spirits ;  and  such  was  his 
love  of  truth,  and  his  zeal  for  Christianity,  that  he  laboured  to 
found,  upon  the  basis  of  the  ideal  system  of  philosophy,  some  of 
the  ablest  reasoning  that  ever  svas  employed  in  support  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion. 

It  remained  for  Hume  to  crown  the  Cartesian  theory  with 
universal  and  unsparing  scepticism;  and*  by  following '.the  same 
train  of  speculation  which  Locke  and  Berkeley  had  pursued,  he 
proved,  by  dint  of  logic,  that  there  was  neither  matter  nor  mind 

£  b  2  upon 
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irth.     The  conclusion  was  alarming,  but  tin-  reasofi 
>od;   and  thousands  of  dkines  and  philosophers  had  artu* 
np  then*  minds  to  sir  down  quietly,  in  the  belief  that 
the      fi'as  neithei  son  hot  moon,  bodv  nor  soul,  anger  not  spirit, 

"i  «  -  ihi  n<  i  ,  an  1  thai  the  who!,-  furniture  and  inhabitants  of  tlwi 
were  reduced  le  ideas  of  sensation,  Or  ideas  of 'reflec- 
tion,    k  is  a  well  known  fact,  thai  even  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  was* 
vexed  and  alarmed  at  the  sweeping  inferences  of  the  ideal  philo-- 
and  that  he  shrunk  Rom  evi  casion  of  controversy 

with  th<  op  ofCloyne,  respecting  the  doctrines  which  he ha<f 

deduced  from  principles  which  both  admitted  to  beirhe.  Th« 
great  author  of  the  Demonstration  could  hot  detect  any  false 
I  p  in  the  logical  process  by  which  Berkeley  arrived  at  his  con- 
tom  ;  and  as  lie  granted  the  truth  of  tin",  premises,  he  fefl 
himself  grievously  pressed  for  arguments-,  to  secure  the  existence' 
of  space  and  time,  without  which  his  celebrated'  propositions,  re- 
lative to  the  being  of  God,  would  have  (all.  n  to  the  ground.  In- 
truth,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us,  in  tliese  days,  to  imagine 
the  degree  of  embarrassment  which  prevailed  in  the  philosophic 
cal  world,  with  regard  to  the  doetrmes  of  Des  Cartes5,  wnen  ex- 
panded to  their  utmost  stretch  in  the  writings  of  Bishop  Berke- 
ley -iwA  Mr.  Hume;  and  our  surprise  is  not  unmixed  with  a 
..;  ■  -  sition  to  he  merry,  when  we  reflect  on  the  thraldom 
of  the  most  vigorous  minds  of  that  age,  under  a  philosophic;/, 
theorv  which  carried  them  to  the  most  extravagant  results. 

Dr.  R«id  was  likewise  a  disciple  of  the  Berkeleian  school, 
and  'c  believed>"  as  he  himself  informs  ns,  "  the  doctrine  'of  ideas' 
30  firmly  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  Berkeley's  system  along, 
with  it;  till  finding  other  consequences  tu  How  from  it  than  the 
want  of  a  material  world,''  he  resolved  to  institute  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  truth  of  its  leading  principle,  namely,  whether  sensa- 
tion be  the  source  of  ail  human  knowledge,  and  whether  the  ob- 
jects of  that  Knowledge  be  ideas  iti  the  mind.  The  fruit  of  more 
than  forty  years'  meditation  on  this  subject  Mas  his  celebrated 
work,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  an  "  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Mind  on  the  Principles  of  Common  Sense;"  and  this 
very  able  production  introduced  a  new  era  in  mental  philosophy, 
overthrew  the  ingenious  fancies  of  Berkeley,  and  the  stubborn 
cold-hearted  scepticism  of  Hume  ;  and  taught  men,  for  the  first 
time,  to  reason  from  consciousness  and  reflection  on  what  passed 
within  them,  rather  than  from  words  which  had  no  relation  to 
tilings.  He  called  in  question  the  ancient  doctrine  relative  to 
perception,  and  proved  that  the  mind  perceives  objects,  not 
through  the  medium  of  images  and  impressions,  but  immediately 
snd  directly.  Dcs  Cartes,  Newton,  Locke,  and  Berkeley,  in 
describing  the  process  of  sensation,  represented  the  soul  as  re- 
siding: 
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siding  in  the  sensorium,  where  it  gani  d  an  acquaintance  with 
-external  objects,  by  means  of  their  images  or  reflection  conveyed 
thither  by  the  sensesj  and  the  various  nerves  whieh  lead  to  the 
brain,  anil  this  operation  effected  its  purpose  ia  a  manner  some- 
what analogous  to  the  perception  of  figures  in  a  cdrherq.  obscure, 
■or  to  the  shadowy  semblances  of  a  phantasmggoiid.  "  Is  not 
ithe  seusorium  of  animals,"  says  Newton  in  one  of  his  queries, 
ci  the  .place  where  thesentientsubstar.ee  is  present,  and  to  whicla 
die  sensible  species  of  things  are  brought  through  the  nerves  and 
brain,  that  they  may  be  perceived  by  the  mind  present  in  that 
■place  ?"  Instead  of  this  complex  and  mechanical  theory  of  per- 
ception, Dr.  lieid  taught  that  the  mind  perceives  a  tree  or  a 
lower,,  not  as  they  are  reflected  in  the  sensorium.,  but  as  they 
actually  exist  in  nature  ;  and  regarding  the  process  itself  as  an 
'ultimate  and  inexplicable  part  of  oar  constitution,  in  the  same 
^manner  as  the  astronomer  receives  the  law  of  gravitation,  he  in- 
vited the  attention  of  uiaoldnd  to  the  records  of  their  own  con- 
sciousness :md  meditation,  as  the  only  sure  ground  of  philosophy 
in  the  department  of  mind.  In  '-hurt,  be  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  Jiaconiau  logic  in  metaphysics  as  well  as  in  the 
philosophy  of  body ;  and  exhorted  his  readers  to  regulate  their 
speculations  by  the  amount  of  the  facts  which  they  had  ascer- 
tained.; and  to  limit  their  hopes  of  success,  in  the  study  of 
human  nature,  by  their  diligence  and  accuracy  in  noting  its  phe- 
nomena. 

Dr.  Reid's  success  and  reputation,  in  this  part  of  ti  i  '  i.h 
were  in  some  degree  retarded  by  the  unfortuna  of  the 

tohrase  -common  seme ;  and  as   his  doctrines   were  vie       I  iw 
frequently  thro  ugh  the  medium  of  Beattie': 
.Appeal,  than  in  Ins  own  masterly  publication,  we  a  t  sur> 

prised  at  the  opposition  which  was  experienced.  But  Reid  did 
not  recommend,  as  Dr.  Priestley  and  others  have  insinuated,  an 
appeal  from  the  verdict  of  the  learned  to  the  voice  of  the  multi- 
tude ;   nor  did  he  attempt 

"  To  silence  free  discussion  by  a  reference  to  some  arbitrary 
and  undefinable  standard,  distinct  from  any  of  the  intellectual 
powers  enumerated  by  logicians.  The  standard  to  which  he  ap- 
peals is  neither  the  creed  of  a  particular  sect,  nor  the  inward  light 
of  enthusiastic  presumption,  but  that  constitution  of  human  nature, 
without  which  all  the  business  of  life  would  immediately  cease  ;— '- 
and  the  substance  of  his  doctrine  amounts  merely  to  this,  that 
these  essential  laws  of  belief,  to  which  sceptics  have  objected,  when 
considered  in  connection  with  our  scientific  reasonings,  are  implied 
in  every  step  we  take  as  active  beings  ;  and,  if  called  in  question 
by  any  man  in  his  practical  concerns,  would  expose  him  to  the 
charge  of  insanity  *." 

*  See  Reid's  Life. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Stewart,  indeed,  concedes  that  a  less  exceptionable  ex- 
n  plight  have  been  found,  to  denoti  the  principle  upon 
which  Dr.  frieid  meant  to  prosecute  his  metaphysical  researches; 
and  lie  jiimself  has  almost  uniformly  avoided  the  use  of  the  ob- 
noxious t<  rms  "  Common  Sense,"  ami  substituted,  whenever  lie 
has  t.>  sp<  ik  of  those  intuitive  truths  to  which  those  terms  apply, 
the  phrase  "  Fundamental  Laws  of  Belief.**  It  ought  to  be  re- 
marked, howev*  r,  that  Reid  did  not  invent  the  'i  rm,  nor  even  set 
the  example  of  applying  it  to  any  faculty  or  principle  of  the  human 
mind.  I  a-  Pere  Buffier,  and  other  continental  writers,  had 
already  instituted  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  human 
knowledge,  upon  the  basis  of  that  power  of  the  understanding 
which  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  and  to  which  they  gave  the 
(denomination  of  Sew  Commun.  The  propriety  of  a  term  is, 
after  all,  a  matter  of  very  trivial  concern,  and  it  was  unworthy  of 
Priestley's  character,  as  a  philosopher,  to  wrangle  so  tenaciously 
about  a  form  of  expression,  when  the  meaning  attached  to  it 
could  be  so  easily  ascertained. 

But  is  there  in  human  nature  any  faculty  or  principle  of  such 
exu  nsive  operation,  and  so  deserving  of  confidence,  as  that  whicji 
the  Scottish  doctors  made  the  foundation  of  their  theory,  and 
from  their  constant  appeals  to  which  they  derived  a  denomina- 
tion to  their  system  r  This  question  can  only  be  answered  by  a 
reference  to  what  passes  in  our  minds,  during  the  operation  of 
our  intellectual  powers,  or  rather,  perhaps,  by  tracing  our  ordi- 
nary feelings  and  persuasions  up  to  their  first  principles.  Is  it 
not,  then,  a  property  of  sensation  to  convey  to  the  mind,  together 
v.  ilh  the  particular  impression  of  hot  or  cold,  loud,  sweet,  rough, 
or  scarlet,  the  belief  that  something  external  to  ourselves  exists, 
to  which  such  properties  belong,  and  to  which  the  sensation  or 
perception  must  be  referred  ?  No  man,  certainly,  will  hesitate  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  this  impression,  or  conviction,  or 
instinct,  is  a  primary  law  of  human  belief,  upon  which  is  founded, 
not  only  the  vulgar  and  practical  intercourse  of  the  world,  but 
also  the  speculations  of  the  chemist,  the  mathematician,  and  the 
astronomer.  The  conviction  of  an  external,  material  world,  is 
not  only  a  fundamental  principle  of  human  knowledge,  but  it  is 
also  quite  (indefinable  and  inexplicable;  and  whenever  men  set 
themselves  to  discover  the  grounds  of  it,  or  the  reasoning  by 
which  it  may  he  supported,  they  either  fall  into  the  most  illogical 
devices  to  pVcp  up  their  faith,  or  into  the  most  hopeless  scepti- 
cism relative  to  existence  at  large.  Des  Cartes'  enlhymeme, 
crito,  ergo. mm,  was  the  most  futile  and  childish  resource,  that 
a  mind  searching  for  d  mbt,  and  willingly  discarding  a  natural  ami 
indelible  conviction,  could  have  employed  to  establish  truth  ; 
and  it  was  only  because  die  philosopher  entertained  no  incredu- 
lity 
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lity  whatever  as  to  his  own  existence,  that  lie  felt  disposed  to  be 
satisfied  with  this  demonstration  of  it.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  point 
beyond  which  our  researches  cannot  reach,  in  mind  as  well  as  in 
matter;  and  He  who  would  attempt  to  analyze  the  original  and 
primarj  laws  of  belief  in  our  own  existence,  in  the  existence  of 
other  thinking  beings  besides  ourselves,  in  the  existence  of  a  ma- 
terial  world,  and  in  the  regularity  and  permanency  of  the  con- 
stitution and  operation  of  natural  cause?,  would  soon  discover 
that  the  early  processes  of  reason  in  our  minds  had  long  ago 
assumed  the  character  of  instinct ;  and  that  what  was  done  be- 
fore reflection  was  exercised,  must  be  regarded  as  ultimate  and 
inexplicable  parts  of  our  constitution.  i;i  truth,  such  acquisi- 
tions in  natural  knowledge  are  the  fruits  of  oui  earliest  educa- 
tion ;  and  we  are  in  complete  possession  of  them  before  we  have 
learned  to  mark  the  workings  of  intellect,  or  to  note  their  re- 
suits;  on  which  account,  such  principles  must  be  regarded  as 
coeval  with  our  existence,  and,  if  not  instincts,  as  at  least  pos- 
sessing all  the  simplicity  and  authority  of  those  constitutional 
guides.  The  Cartesian  philosophers,  however,  were  not  content 
with  the  universal  and  indestructible  impression,  that  we  ourselves 
actually  have  an  existence,  and  that  there  are  objects  external  to 
u«,  which  affect  our  senses  by  their  properties,  and  which  exist 
independently  of  our  perception  of  them;  but  undertaking  to 
prove  all  this,  by  examining  their  sensations  and  ideas,  and  finding 
that  sensations  and  ideas  had  no  resemblance  to  material  objects, 
they  hastily  concluded  that  the  belief  of  a  materia]  world  was 
al  aether  illusory,  and  that  inward  impressions  were  the  only 
things  that  really  had  a  being. 

The  great  merit  of  Re-id,  then,  as  a  philosopher,  consisted  in 
recalling  men  from  such  an  absurd  method  of  studying  mind,  and 
particularly  from  the  hope!  as  attempt  to  discover  the  connection 
which  subsists  between  the  qualities  of  matter  and  the  sentient 
principle  in  man.  He  exhorted  them  to  abandon  theory,  and  to 
become  the  interpreters  of  nature,  to  collect  and  arrange  facts, 
and,  above  all,  tp  abstain  from  premature  gener  ilization  ;  and  in. 
his  inquiry,  he  set  the  example  of  metaphysical  research,  con- 
ducted according  to  the  principles  of  that  cautious  logic  which 
has  immortalized  the  names  of  Bacon  and  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
The  ideal  philosophy  gave  ground  before  his  patient  and  deter- 
mined scrutiny  into  its  principles;  and  mankind  have,  since  his 
days,  cariiedori  discusssions  in  the  various  depart  orients,  of  sci- 
ence, and  made  considerable  advances  in  those  branches  oi'phi- 
losophv,  which  more  immediately  respect  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual nature  of  man,  without  being  embarrassed  with  sceptical  dif- 
ficulties, or  opposed  by  mystical  hypotheses,  as  to  the  very  basis 
of  their  belief.     The  high  character  and  successful  labours  of 

excell 
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excellent  philosopher  are  not  yet  sufficiently  known  and  appro 
ciated;  and  it  is  painful  to  find  that  the  man  before  whose  com- 
manding genius  the  speculations  of  Des  Cartes,  M<flehranche> 
Locke,  Berkeley,   and   Hume,  vanished  like  a  dream,  lias  not 

risen  to  that  exalted  place  in  tlie  estimation  of  posterity  lo  which 
he  is  so  justU  entith  d.  Nor  is  this  the  only  surprising  fact  con- 
nected with  the  success  of  Dr.  Reids  views  in  mental  philsophy  ; 
for  it  is  notorious  to  ever)  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  metaphysical  inquiries,  that  such  topics  have  ceased  ever  since 
to  be  popular  and  fashionable,  and  that  almost  even  work  on 
the  source  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  relation  of  our  ideas,  is 
regarded  as  an  idle  waste  oi  ingenuity. 

We  must  account  for  this  fact  upon  ihe  common  principle, 
that  where  nothing  wonderful  is  promised,  and  nothing  extrava- 
gant is  professed,  curiosity  Hags,  and  inquiry  falls  asleep.  A 
theory  in  die  hands  of  an  ingenious  man  may  be  rendered  ninth 
more' amusing  than  a  statement  of  physical  truths  •  and  a  con- 
clusion that  confounds  and  alarms,  by  its  incompatibility  with 
nil  former  opinions,  will  secure  many  more  adherents,  than  a 
system  of  doctrines  which  coincides  with  our  ordinary  views, 
rind  rests  upon  our  ordinary  principles  of  belief.  When  Locke 
found  out  that  there  were  no  secondary  qualities  in  matter, — ■ 
that  time  was  no  heat  in  lire,  for  example,  and  no  colon:-  nor 
smell  in  a  rose, — every  body  wondered  and  was  delighted  ;  and 
Mr,.  Addison,  the  literary  herald  of  the  day,  announced  the  new 
doctrine  as  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  age  ;  but  when 
Dr.  Keid  clearly  pointed  out  that  this  brilliant  achievement  began 
and  ended  in  a  play  upon  words,  and  that  in  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  terms,  there  was  still  heat  in  tire,  that  an  orange  had 
colour,  and  a  rose  smell,  the  wonder  ceased,  and  metaphysics 
became  uninteresting. 

In  accoi.nt.ng  for  the  doctrine  of  metaphysical  learning  in  this 
country,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  ascribe  a  good  deal  to  the  con- 
temptible and  mischievous  speculations  which  have  been  pub- 
lished on  the  continent,  and  particularly  in  France,  since  the  era 
of  the  Revolution.  Every  petit  maitre  in  Paris  became  a  philo- 
sopher ;  and  if  he  failed  to  attract  attention  by  an  obscene  novel, 
or  a  collection  of  silly  verses,  he  instantly  betook  himself  to  what 
■was  calhd  metaphysics;  and  in  this  department,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  advance  something  very  fantastical,  to  attack  some- 
thing sacred,  and,  above  all,  to  support  materialism  and  infidelity, 
to  be  received  into  the  society  of*  talkative  shallow  women,  and 
be  envied  by  men  equally  talkative  and  shallow.  Who  can  bear 
the  hateful  foppery  of  Helvetius  ?  or  who  would  not  abjure  phi- 
losophy upon  reading  the  obscure  and  incoherent  reveries  of  Di- 
derot r — It  is  justly  remarked  by  the  author  of  View  of  French 
Literature  during  the  ISth  Century 

«  That 
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C{  That  the  appellation  of  philosophers  was  given  to  writers  living 
in  a  frivolous  society,  partaking  of  its  spirit,  and  who  had  become 
the  organ  of  its  opinions  ;  men  who  judged  upon  all  subjects  with- 
out hesitation,  from  the  influence  of  sudden  and  momentary  im- 
pressions ;  who  paid  no  attention  to  those  questions  which  had  ibi  ■ 
merly  excited  interest ;  who  affected  to  despise  the  manners  and 
erudition  of  past  times ;  and  who  were  full  of  trifling  doubts,  which 
did  not  arise  from  philosophical  indecision,  but  v  inch  were  the  in- 
dications of  approaching  infidelity.  In  short,  the  title  of  philoso- 
pher was  never  more  easily  acquired." 

This  abominable  abuse  and  ridiculous  caricature  of  philosophy, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  lias  Beady  put 
out  of  countenance  every  pretension  to  the  character  of  a  philo- 
sopher ;  and  the  people  of  this  country,  from  their  natural  dislike 
to  shallow  pedantry  and  smirking  infidelity,  have  rather  endea- 
voured to  keep  clear  of  the  imputation  of  reading  or  writing  me- 
taphysics. The  simplicity  and  soberness  of  modern  speculators, 
in  this  department,  have  also  contributed  to  their  narrow  circu- 
lation among  sprightly  thinkers  and  ingenious  youths  ;  for  the 
total  absence  of  hypotheses,  and  the  constant  demand  upon  ob- 
servation and  reflection,  which  characterize  the  inquiries  oi" : be 
present  age,  have  had  an  astonishing  effect  in  thinning  the  rank.. 
of  the  corps  metaphysiqut. 

But,  besides  this  total  divestment  of  theoretical  pretension, 
the  philosophy  of  Keid,  it  must  be  observed,  has  departed  veiy 
far  from  that  simplicity  of  principle  and  unity  of  operation  which 
we  are  perpetually  searching  for  in  the  works  of  nature ;  and  has 
thus  alienated  a  vast  number  of  those  who  were  delighted  With 
the  speculations  of  Locke,  and  the  ingenious  fancies  of  Hartley. 
Instead  of  assuming  a  leading  fact  in  our  mental  constitution, 
and  explaining,  by  means  of  it,  all  the  operations  of  the  under- 
standing and  the  will,  the  disciples  of  i;eid  note,  and  collect, 
and  arrange,  ali  the  pb.aeno.mena  of  the  mind,  and  classifv  them 
according  to  the  various  faculties  by  which  they  are  produced. 
In  this  way,  however,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  a  certain 
clumsiness  has  been  introduced  into  their  pneumatological  syj  - 
tern,  and  the  number  of  instincts,  mechanical  principles,  animal 
principles,  and  rational  principles,  has  been  multiplied  to  such  a 
degree,  that,  instead  of  philosophical  generalization  and  arrange- 
ment, we  seem  to  have  nothing  more  than  a  mere  catalogue  of 
names,  or  at  best,  a  list  of  unconnected  facts.  Mr.  Stewart  ad- 
mits, to  a  certain  extent,  the  justness  oi  this  charge  against  seve- 
ral of  his  countrymen,  who  have  v\  i  itten  on  the  philosophy  of 
mind  ;  and  candidly  confesses,  that  even  Dr.  ileid  himself  mul- 
tiplied unnecessarily  the  original  or  instinctive  principles  of  the 
menial  economy. 

7  "  A  certain 
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"  A  certain  d  "  be  observes,  "  however,  to  that 

■   to  which  Dr.  R  i  .   have  inclined  was  at  the 

•  when  he  wrote,  much  safer  than  the  opposi  .    From  the 

earliest  ages,  the  sciences  i..  J,  and  more  particularly  the 

science  of  the  human  mi. a!,  have  been  vitiated  by  an  undue'  love 
implicity;  and  in  the  course  ofthe  lasl  century,'  this  disposition, 
■  havin  .  played  in  subtile  theories  concerning  tin; 

active  powers,  or  the  principles  of  human  conduct,  has  been  di- 
rected to  similar  refinements,  with  respect  to  the  faculties  of  the 
understanding,  and  the  truths  with  winch  they  arc  conversant. 
It  is  needless  to  remark  (he  obvious  tendency  of  such  premature 
generalizations  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  the  study  of  pari 
ticular  phenomena;  while  the  effect  of  Raid's  method  of  philoso- 
phizing, even  in  those  instances  where  it  is  carried  to  excess,  is  to 
detain  us  in  this  preliminary  step,  a  little  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  truth  is,  that  when  the  phenomena  are  once  ascer- 
tained, generalization  is  here  of  comparatively  little  value,  and  a. 
task  of  far  less  difficulty  than  to  observe  facts  with  precision,  and 
to  record  them  with  fairness/'  * 

There  is,  no  doubt,  some  truth  in  these  remarks,  and  a  co- 
pious collection  of  facts  and  a  cl  Hon  of  phenomena,  are 
unquestionably   the  only    safe    foundation    for    a  philosophical'   J 
theory;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Stewart  in  regarding  ti 
unsystematic   and   clumsy    enumeration   of   original  powers   in 
the   human  mind,  winch  is  peculiar  to  ilie  Scottish  doctors,  as 
nothing  more   than  a  prudent  detention  of  the  student,  among 
facts   and   fust  principles.     It  strikes  us  in  a  more  serious  and 
objectionable  point  of  view;  and  we  cannot  help  regarding  the 
ale >n   of  a  simple  original  faculty  for  every  separate  form 
of  inti  llectual  enorgy,  as  tantamount  to  a  total  dereliction  of 
philosophical  practice,  and   to  a   complete   bar    in   the   way   of 
philosophical   inquiry.     For  every   habit  of  the  understanding, 
for  every  ground  oi  belief,  and  almost  for  every   process  of  in- 
duction, there  are  provided  instincts,  mechanical  principles,  and 
p:  imaiy,  luidefm  .hie  powers  of  ihe  mind.      Without,  therefore, 
oivihg  way  to  the  dogmatism  ami  flippancy  of  Dr.  Priestley,  we 
decidedly  of  <  pinion  that  the  Scottish  philosophy  has  had  a 
powerful   tendency  to  ahenate  the   minds  and  destroy  the  hopes 
of  the  youthful  and  ingenious,  and  thus  to  create  the  indifference 
or  disgust  with  which  metaphysics  arc,   at  present,   almost  uni- 
fersallj  regarded,     it    Wants   profoundness  and  simplicity,  and 
interest;  it  presents  a  oh  ms  of  facts  without  a  ruling  principle; 
it  exhibits  a  mass  of  materials  tor  building,  bat  as  yet,  there  is 
neither  a   structure   rutiswd,   nor   a   plan   for  raising  one.      Reid 
performed   wonders,   indeed,  in  his  succcssiu!  stand  against    the 
sweeping   scepticism   which    had    been    incorporated    with   the 
eie°tmt  infinities  oi'  the  Camsian  school;  and  his  attempts  to 
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define  and  fix  the  meaning  of  words,  to  mark  the  boundaries  of 
our  faculties,  and  describe  their  operations ;  and,  above  all,  his 
rules  for  the  improvement  and  regulation  of  the  active  principles 
of -our  nature,  have  afforded  ample  proof  that  he  was  both  an 
enlightened  and  benevolent  character-  But  here  the  matter  still 
rests;  nothing  has  been  done,  and  nothing  can  V-e  anticipated, 
from  which  a  simple,  consistent,  and  philosophical  view  of  our 
mortal  operations  may  be  derived  ;  we  have  examined  a  great 
number  of  bones  separately,  but  we  cannot  compose  the  whole 
skeleton  ;  we  have  explored  various  unconnected  mineral  beds, 
but  we  have  no  theory  of  the  earth  upon  which  to  explain 
their  relation. 

Of  all   Reid's  disciples  and  commentators,  Mr.  Stewart  is, 
in   many  respects,  the  most  distinguished.      He  is  an  elegant 
writer,  and    well  acquainted  with  the  Baconian  logic,   as  well 
as  with  all  the  discoveries  and  improvements  which  have  arisen 
from  its  application  to  physical  science.     His  mind  :s  naturally 
vigorous  and  penetrating,  and  he  has  been  long  conversant  with 
all  the  branches  of  mathematical,  moral,  and  political  know- 
ledge.      In  his    early    life    he  enjoyed  the   friendship  and  in- 
struction  of  the   amiable  philosopher  whose  labours    we   have 
just  been  reviewing ;  and  he  still   retains  no  small  portion  of 
enthusiasm   for   the  interesting    pursuit   into  which   he   was  so 
auspiciously  initiated.     With  all  these  advantages,  however,  the 
philosophy  of  mind  has  really  made  no  progress  in  the   hands 
of  Professor  Stewart ;  and  excepting  a  few  words  a  little  better 
defined,  and  a  few  expressions  a  little  better  cleared  from  am- 
biguity;    together  with   a   vast   deal   of  good    illustration    and  ■ 
elegant  criticism  on  the  works  of  others,  his  "  Elements" 
really  contain  nothing  new.     There   is   indeed  a  cood   and  sa- 
lisfactory  reason   to  be  assigned  for  this  stationary  condition  of 
mental  philosophy ;  namely,  that  there  are  no  discoveries  to  be 
made,  and  no  new  combinations  to  be  formed,   with  regard   to 
the   subject   about   which  it  is  conversant.     The  experimental 
mode  of  inquiry  cannot  be  applied  to  the  phenomena  of  thought; 
and  observation  will  only  supply  notions  or  facts,  without  neces- 
sarily suggesting  the  principle  which  produces  or  regulates  them. 

The  volume  before  us,  which  is  the  second  of  the  work,  treats 
of  the  understanding,  properly  so  called,  and  of  the  various 
operations  of  those  faculties  which  relate  to' the  comparison  of 
ideas,  to  the  concatenation  of  argument,  and  to  the  conclusions 
of  reason.      The  object  of  it  is  stated  in  the  preface,  to  be 

"  More  particularly  intended  for  the  use  of  academical  students: 
and  it  is  offered  to  them  as  a  guide  or  assistant  at  that  important 
part  of  their  progress,  when  the  usual  course  of  discipline  bung 
completea,  an  inquisitive  mind  is  naturally  led  to  review  its  past  at- 
tainments 
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its  and  to  form  plans  for  its  future  improvement.     In  rlic 
prosecutitfn  of  this  d  sign  "says  the  auth  >r,  "  I  have  not  aimed 
at  the  establishment  of  new  tl    ■  ries;  far  less  have  I  aspired  to 
invention  of  an;    n    ■  for  the  discovery  of  truth.     Myprin- 

cipal  object  is  to  aid  nay  readers  in  unlearning  the  scholastic 
errors  which,  in  a  greater  or.l       de  II  maintain  theic  ground 

in  our  roost  celebrated  sea  of  learning;  am!  by  subjecting  to  free, 
but  I  trust,  not  to  s>vp;i.-;il  discussion,  the  more  enlightened, 
though  discordant  systems  of  modern  logicians,  to  accustom  the 
understanding  to  the  unfettered  use  of  its  native  capacities^ 
That  several  of  the  view:;  opened  in  the  following  pages  appear  to 
nyself  original,  and  of  some  importance,  I  will  not  deny;  hut  the 
reception  these  may  meet  with,  I  shall  regard  as  a  matter  of  com- 
parative indifference,  if  my  labours  be  (bund  useful  in  training  the 
mind  to  those  habits  of  reflection  on  its  own  operations,  winch  may 
ble  it  to  superadd  to  the  instructions  of  the  schools,  that  higher 
education  which  no  school  can  bestow," 

rI  no  subject  is  examined  under  four  different  points  of  view, 
and  the  volume  is  accordingly  divided  into  fair  chapters.  The. 
first  treats  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  human  belief,  or  the  pri- 
mary elements  of  human  reason ;  th       cond,  of  reasoning  and 

deductive  evidence;  the  third,  gives  a  view  oi  the  Aristotelian 
logic;  and  the  fourth,  exhibits  the  method  of  inquiry  which  is 
pointed  out  in  the  experimental  or  inductive  logic. 

In  entering  upou  the  subject  of  the  first  chapter,  Mr.  Stewart 
makes  a  well-founded  complaint  relative  to  the  vagueness  and 
ambiguity  of  the  common  philosophical  language  which  is  ap- 
plied to  the  part  of  our  constitution,  to  which  that  chapter  bears 
a  reference. :  but  it  may  be  remarked,  as  we  go  along,  that  were 
there  no  vagueness  and  ambiguity  in  the  terms  in  which  we 
upeak  of  mental  operations,  such  books  as  that  now  before  us 
would  be  quite  superfluous  things  in  the  republic  of  letters :  for 
their  sole  use  aud  object  is  to  attach  a  precise  meaning  to  words 
which  are  in  general  use,  and  are  of  course,  very  indefinite  in 
their  acceptation.  If  all  men  were  to  affix  the  very  same  shades 
of  meaning  to  the  terms  reason,  understanding,  intellect,  judge- 
ment, and  such  like,  all  writing  and  disputing  about  the  human 
faculties  would  instantly  cease  ;  and  it  is  only  ljecau.se  one  man 
employs  the  word  reason  where  another  would  employ  under- 
standing, and  a  third  employs  judgment,  where  a  fourth  would 
use  intellect,  and  a  fifth  intellection,  that  we  have  such  goodly 
quartos  from  literary  men  of  unbounded  leisure  and  commu- 
nicative dispositions.  Without  agreeing  entirely  with  Cordilliac 
that,  JJart  de  raisonner  se  redttit  a  una  Uingue  bieu  Juile,  we 
hold  his  opinion  so  far  as  to  believe,  that  the  source  of  our 
manifold  mistakes,  and  irreconcileable  differences  in  the  depart- 
ments of  morals  and  metaphysics,  may  be  traced  to  the  vagueness 
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ma  ambiguity  of  language.  Of  all  the  terms  which  are  vaguelj 
and  indistinctly  iv^d,  the  word  reason  holds  a  distinguished 
place;  on  which  account  Mr.  Stewart  very  properly  specifies 
the  sense  ill  which  he  employs  it  throughout  his  works. 

i(  In  the  use  which  I  make  of  the  word  Reason,  in  the  title  of 
the  following  disquisitions,  I  employ  it  in  a  manner  to  which  no 
philosopher  "can  object— to  denote  merely  the  power  by  which  we 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  and  combine  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  our  ends;  omitting  for  the  present,  all  consideration  oi 
that  function  which  many  have  ascribed  to  it,  of  distinguishing 
right  from  wrong;  without  however  presuming  to  call  in  question 
the  accuracy  of  those  by  whom  the  term  has  been  explained.  Un- 
der the  title  of  Reason  I  shall  consider  also,  whatever  faculties  and 
operations  appear  to  be  more  immediately  and  essentially  connected 
with  the  discovery  of  truth,  or  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  our 
pursuit,  more  particularly  the  power  of  Reasoning1  or  Deduction! ; 
but  distinguishing,  as  carefully  as  I  can,  our  capacity  of  carrying 
on  this  logical  process,  from  those  more  comprehensive  powers 
which  Reason  is  understood  to  imply." 

As  Reasoning  must  be  founded  on  truths  which  are  universally 
admitted  or  taken  for  granted,  Mr.  Stewart  enters  at  great 
length  into  what  he  calls  the  fundamental  laws  of  Human  belief, 
or  the  primary  elements  of  Human  reason ;  and  these  he  divides 
into  mathematical  axioms,  and  truths  inseparably  connected  with 
the  exercise  of  consciousness,,  perception,  memory,  and  reasoning, 
We  have  already  stated  that  the  assumption  of  such  principles,  as 
the  foundation  of  reasoning,  characterised  the  philosophy  of  Dr, 
Held;  and,  in  fact,  by  this  simple  expedient,  he  at  once  over- 
threw the  Ideal  system^  and  founded  the  school  that  goes  by  his 
name.  Of  such  principles,  or  fundamental  laws  of  belief,  he 
says  in  his  Inquiry,  that  no  other  reason  can  be  given  than  this, — 

"  That  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  we  are  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  assenting  to  them."  "  Such  principles  are  parts  of  our 
constitution,  no  less  than  the  power  cf  thinking;  reason  can  neither 
make  nor  destroy  them  :  it  is  like  a  telescope,  which  may  enable  a 
man  to  see  further  who  hath  eyes,  but  without  eyes  a. telescope 
shows  nothing  at  all." 

Our  Author,  who  treads  very  nearly  in  the  steps  of  Dr.  Reid, 
enumerates  as  fundamental  laws  of  belief  such  propositions  as 
these  : — 

"  I  exist — I  am  the  same  person  to-day  I  was  yesterday — the 
material  world  has  an  existence  independent  of  my  mind — the 
general  laws  of  nature  will  continue,  in  future,  to  operate  uniformly 
as  in  time  past," 

He 
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He  makes  a  distinction,  however,  between  axioms  and  t'nsl 
principles,  which  has  nol  hitherto  been  very  strictly  observed ; 
and  it  is  founded  upon  the  property  of  ihe  latter  to  generate 
and  support  other  truths,  derived  from  them  by  a  process  of  rea- 
soning, whereas  the  former  are  completely  barren,  and  serve 
mere))  as  the  basis  of  argutntnta  ad  absurdum,  or  apogogic  de- 
monstrations in  mathematics.  This  being  one  of  the  "original 
virus'  which  the  Professor  speaks  of  in  his  preface,  he  must 
perhaps  be  excused  lor  the  tediousness  and  self-complacency, 
with  which  he  illustrates  the  distinction  between  fructifying  first- 
truths,  and  those  which  bear  no  fruit:  still  it  strikes  us  that,  al- 
though the  difference  between  axioms  and  definitions  has  not 
been  always  cleaily  pointed  out,  in  the  writings  of  Locke  and 
Reidj  the  thing  itself  was  sufficiently  understood,  and  accurately 
enough  applied  to  the  explanation  of  principles.  We  highly  ap- 
prove, however,  of  the  qualifying  language  in  which  Mr.  Stew- 
art expresses  the  doctrine  of  the  First  Truths;  ascribing  them 
not  to  instinct,  or  to  any  other  innate  undclinable  power  of  the 
mind;  but  regarding  them  as  the  gradual  production  of  the  early 
workings  of  the  intellectual  faculties  at  large.  They  are  simply 
stated  to  be  laws  of  belief  inseparably  connected  with  the  exercise 
of  consciousness,  perception,  memory,  and  judgment;  and  no 
attempt  whatever  is  made  to  explain  their  generation,  or  the  rise 
of  their  authority  over  the  operations  of  the  understanding.  It 
waSj  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  conviction  that  it  was 
necessary  to  prove  the  existence;,  ami  establish  the  truth,  of  these 
fundamental  laws  of  human  credence  that  led  Des  Cartes  to 
doubt,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  he  actually  existed ;  and 
which  afterwards  carried  his  followers  to  reason  out  of  being, 
every  thing  but  a  few  shadows  or  images,  called  by  them,  ideas 
of  sensation  and  reflection. 

In  the  second  Chapter  which  treats  of  reasoning  and  de- 
ductive evidence,  there  are  sonic  good  practical  remarks  on  the 
laws  of  the  understanding :  and  in  the  section  which  is  entitled, 
"  Conclusions  obtained  by  a  process  of  deduction,  often  mistaken 
for  intuitive  Judgments  ;"  the  Author  thus  very  sensibly  expresses 
himself. —    • 

"  It  lias  been  frequently  remarked,  that  the  justcsfc  and  most 
efficient  understandings  are  often  possessed  by  men  who  are  inca- 
pable of  stating  to  others,  or  even  to  themselves,  the  grounds  on 
which  they  proceed  in  forming-  their  decisions.  In  some  instances,. 
I  have  been  disposed  to  ascribe  this  to  the  faults  of  early  education  ; 
but  in  other  cases,  I  am  persuaded,  that  it  was  the  effect  of  active 
and  imperious  habits  in  quickening  the  evanescent  processes  of 
thought,  so  as  to  render  them  untraceable  by  die  memory ;  and  to 
X  give 
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give  the  appearance  of  intuition  to  what  was,  in  fact,  the  result  of 
a  train  of  reasoning  so  rapid  as  to  escape  notice.  This  I  conceive 
to  be  the  true  theory  of  what  is  called  common  sense,  in  opposition 
to  book  learning ;  and  it  serves  to  account  for  the  use  which  has 
been  made  of  this  phrase,  by  various  writers,  as  synonymous  with 
intuition. 

"  These  seemingly  instantaneous  judgments  have  always  ap- 
peared to  me  as  entitled  to  a  greater  share  of  our  confidence  than 
many  of  our  more  deliberate  conclusions  ;  inasmuch  as  they  have 
been  forced,  as  it  were,  on  the  mind,  by  the  lessons  of  long  ex- 
perience ;  and  are  as  little  liable  to  be  biassed  by  temper  or  passion, 
as  the  estimates  we  form -of  the  distance  of  visible  objects.  They 
constitute  indeed,  to  those  who  are  habitually  engaged  in  the 
busy  scenes  of  life,  a  sort  of  peculiar  faculty,  analogous  both  in  its? 
origin  and  use  to  the  coup  rf*ceil  of  the  military  engineer,  or  to  the 
quick  and  sure  test  of  the  medical  practitioner,  in  marking  the 
diagnostics  of  disease. 

"  In. some  rare  and  anomalous  cases,  a  rapidity  of  judgment  :ii 
the  more  complicated  concerns  of  life,  appears  in  individuals,  who 
have  had  so  few  opportunities  of  profiting  by  experience,  that  it 
seems,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  be  the  immediate  gift  of  heaven, — 
It  is  remarked  by  Mr,  Hume,  with  respect  to  the  elocution  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  that  it  was  always  confused,  embarrassed,  and 
unintelligible.  The  great  defect,  however,  (he  adds,)  in  Oliver's 
speeches,  consisted  not  in' his  want  of  elocution,  but  in  his  waal 
ideas;  the  sagacity  of  his  actions,  and  the  absurdity  of  his  dis- 
course, forming  the  most  prodigious  contrast  that  ever  was  known, 
In  the  great  variety  of  human  geniuses,  there  are  some  which, 
though  they  see  their  objects  clearly  and  distinctly  in  genera},  yet 
when  they  come  to  unfold  its  parts  by  discourse  or  writing,  lose 
that  luminous  conception  which  they  had  before  attained.  All  ac- 
counts as$ree  in  ascribing  to  Cromwell  a  tiresome,  dark,  unintel- 
ligible elocution,  even  when  he  had  no  intention  to  disguise  his 
meaning :  yet  no  man's  actions  were  ever,  in  such  a  variety  of 
frcult  incidents,  more  decisive  and  judicious. 

"  The  case  here  described  may  be  considered  as  an  extreme  one  ; 
but  every  person  of  common  observation  must  recollect  facts  some- 
what analogous,  which  have  fallen  under  his  own  notice.  An 
anecdote  which  I  heard,  many  years  ago,  of  a  late  very  eminent 
Judge,  (Lord  Mansfield,)  has  often  recurred  to  my  memory, 
while  reflecting  on  these  apparent  inconsistencies  oi  intellectual 
character. — A  friend  of  his,  who  possessed  ex  :ellent  natural  talents, 
but  who  had  been  prevented  bv  his  professional  Unties  as  a  naval 
officer:  from  bestowing  on  them  all  the  cultivation  of  which  they 
were  su  ceptible,  having  been  recently  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Jamaica,  happened  to  expi  ome  do  fbts  of  Ins  com- 
petency to  preside  in  , the  Court  of  Chancery.  Lord  Mansfield 
assured  him,  that  he  would  find  the  difficulty  not  so  great  as  he 
apprehended.     ;'  Trust  (-aia  u.)   to  ^r.\i  own  good  se;.-;e  in 
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>  v.  p  opinions,  but  beware  of  attempting  to  state  the  gtoxmcfs 
your  judgments.     The  judgment  will  probably  be  right, — the 
i       infailibl  |  be  v.  rong." 

In   the  section  on  General  Reasoning,   Mr.  Stewart  enters 
at    om;  ble    length    into    the    long-agitated    and    puzzling 

ingestion,  relative  to  what  is  the  abject  present  to  the  mind, 
when  we  employ  abstract  •  n  ral  terms;  On  this  subject  he 
coincides  in  opinion  with  Bishop  Berkeley,  that  the  mind  does 
hot  fonli  general  conceptions',  but  merely  generalizes  on  par- 
ticular cases,  and  uses  a  sign  or  term  expressive  of  the  genera! 
properties  of  the  class  of  things  to  which  it  is  applied.  We 
|ind  it  utterly  impossible  to  hold  anv  other  creed  on  this  point  of 
philosophical  faith ;  and  notwithstanding  the  respectable  au- 
thority and  ingenious  arguments  or'  Dr.  Heid,  we  regard  the  con- 
troversy as  fairly  settled  in  favour  of  the  Nominalists.  The  Con- 
ceptuaiists,  indeed,  argue  strenuously,  and  with  much  appear- 
ance of  reason,  that  a  sign  necessarily  implies  something  signified, 
and  that  terms  expressive  of  general  abstract  qualities,  must  have 
ideas  corresponding  to  these  qualities.  But,  when  we  speak  of 
man,  in  the  most  extended  meaning  of  the  word,  as  when  we 
say,  man   is  mortal,  have  we  any  general  abstract  idea  of  man, 

arate  and  distinct  from  that  of  the  individuals  of  the  species; 
or  is  the  term  any  thing  more  than  a  word,  applying  to  the 
whole  human  race,,  that  which  has  been  found  true,  in  the  case 
of  every  member  of  that  extensive  family  ?  Language,  in  short, 
si)  fully  discharges  its  office  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  that  it 
not  only  enables  us  to  convey  to  one  another  the  result  of  obser- 
vations, and  the  conclusions  of  long  trains  of  reflection  and 
reasoning;  but  also,  in  some  instances,  seems  to  prove  a  sub- 
stitute for  thought  itself,  or  at  least,  to  facilitate  communication 
between  mind  and  mind,  on  subjects  where  it  is  impossible  to- 
seize  the  fleeting  object  upon  which  the  intellect  is  exercised. 
^  e  must  leave  this  chapter,  however,  to  advance  to  the  Third, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Aristotelian  Logic. 

Jn  a  volume  upon  the  reasoning  powers  of  man,  this  piece  of 
mechanism,  at  once  so  ancient  and  so  celebrated,  could  not  well 
have  been  passed  aver  ;  and  we  must  do  the  Author  the  justice  to 
declare,  that  he  entertains  a  very  fair  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  Inventor,  and  a  very  just  view*  relative  to  the  use  and  value 
of  the  Art.  The  Honour  of  constructing  this  instrument  for 
reasoning  is,  we  believe,  almost  universally  ascribed  to  Aristotle 
■done;  and  he  has  got  credit  with  a  large  poition  of  the  human 
race,  during  a  period  of  time  greater  than  one-third  of  the  age 
of  our  globe,  for  supplying  them  with  the  means  of  perplexing 
one  another,  and  of  gjfiaasiaff  their  faculties  without  the  pos- 
^^  '     "*"  -^  ability 
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sibility  of  acquiring  knowledge.  Some  doubts,  however,  haw 
been  suggested  of  late  years,  with  respect  to  his  exclusive  right 
to  the  honour  of  invention ;  and  it  is  thought,  in  consequence  • 
of  the  light  recently  thrown  on  the  remains  of  ancient  science, 
still  existing  in  the  East,  that  he  borrowed  the  ground -work  of 
his  logic  from  a  still  more  early  school  than  the  Grecian. 

"  Father  Pons,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  was  (I  believe,  says  Mr. 
S.)  the  first  person  who  communicated  to  the  learned  of  Europe, 
the  very  interesting  fact,  that  the  use   of  the  Syllogism  is,  at  this 
da}',  familiarly  known  to  the  Brahmins  of  India:  but  this  informa- 
tion does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  much  attention  in  England, 
till  it  was  corroborated  by  the  indisputable  testimony  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  in  his  third  discourse  to  the  Asiatic  Society.     In  a 
subsequent  discourse,  Sir  William  mentions  a  tradition  which  pre- 
vailed, according  to  the  well-informed  author  of  the  Dabistax,  in 
the  Panjab   and  several   other  Persian   provinces,    that,  among 
other  Indian    curiosities,    which  Callisthenes   transmitted    to    his 
uncle,  was  a  technical  system  of  Logic,  which  the  Brahmins  had 
communicated  to   the   inquisitive  Greeks,  and  which  the  Mahom- 
medan  writer  supposes  to  have  been  the  ground-work  of  the  famous 
Aristotelian  method.     If  this  be  true,   (adds   Sir  William,)   it  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  that  I  have  met  with  in  Asia." 

Were  we  to  form  a  judgment  relative  to  the  utility  of  the  syl- 
logistic art,  from  the  profound  attentiou  which  was  paid  to  it 
during  the  ages  of  the  schoolmen,  we  should  certainly  rate  it 
much  too  highly  ;  for  its  value  was  confined  to  the  supply  of  a 
lew  technical  terms  for  expressing  the  nature  and  source  of 
logical  inaccuracies,  and  of  sophistical  reasoning.  It  wasofn> 
use  whatever  for  discovering  truth,  or  for  detecting  error ;  but  it 
enabled  the  logician  to  give  names  to  the  various  slips  or  strata- 
gems of  the  professed  debalor;  and  to  convict  him  scciaidut/i 
artem,  of  a  departure  from  the  formula?  of  disputation.  In  fact, 
it  was  never  intended  for  the  discovery  of  truth  or  the  furtherance 
of  science,  for  its  fundamental  principle  was  to  proceed  on 
general  propositions,  which  have  their  basis  in  the  immutable 
and  eternal  constitution  of  things,  and  to  derive  from  these,  par- 
ticular inferences  and  conclusions.  Before,  for  example,  we 
can  prove  s)llogistically  that  Peter  will  die,  we  must  assume  the 
fact  that  all  men  will  die ;  and  Peter  being  a  man,  may  be  safely 
brought  in  for  his  share  of  mortality.  Aristotle,  however,  had 
such  a  happy  turn  of  wrapping  up  his  logical  inanities  in  general 
and  abstruse  phraseology,  and  abstained  so  cautiously  from  fa- 
miliar and  intelligible  examples,  in  all  his  syllogisms  and  demon- 
strations, that  he  has  had  attributed  to  him  the  merit  of  thinking 
profoundly,  when  he  merely  amused  his  great  mind  with  tritles ; 
and  of  constructing  an  organ  of  useful  knowledge,  when  he  only 
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produced  a  plaything  for  the  stationary  understandings  of  idle 
monks. —  It  is  a  common  complaint  anions:  the  admirers  of 
Aristotle,  that  his  works  are  fast  falling  into  neglect,  but  we  arc 
inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Stewart,  in  asserting  that  the  number 
of  loose  wln>  rationally  admire  the  Stagarite,  was-  never  so  great 
as  at  the  present  moment.  In  the  same  proportion  in  which  his 
logic  has  lost  its  a  edit — and  really  how,  in  this  age  of  en- 
lightened observation,  could  it  possibly  retain  it? — his  Ethics, 
his  Politics,  his  Rhetoric,  and  his  Natural  History  have  risen  in 
the  public  estimation.  No  similar  triumph  of  genius  is  recorded 
in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy. — The  logic  of  Bacon,  however, 
-u  bich  constitutes  the  subject  of  the  Fourth  chapter  of  the  Profes- 
sor's volume,  opens  quite  a  different  field  to  our  view;  and  pre- 
sents to  us  the  most  extensive  and  richest  prospects  of  improved 
science  and  sober  argument,  and  holds  out  the  most  rational 
hope  of  carrying  the  knowledge  and  power  of  man  into  all  the 
regions  of  the  physical  world. 

It  is  a  fact  which  deserves  the  utmost  attention,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind  has  been  chiefly  impeded  by  the  very 
means  which  has  been  employed  to  accelerate  its  movements; 
and  that  no  greater  obstacle  has  ever  been  encountered  in  the 
paths  of  science  and  literature,  than  the  technical  and  mechani- 
cal inventions  which,  at  various  periods  of  human  history,  have 
been  introduced  as  organs  for  assisting  and  directing  the  under- 

nding  and  the  taste.  The  ancient  rhetoricians  banished  front 
oratory  and  composition,  every  particle  of  simplicity  and  pathos  t 
and  the  syllogistic  method  of  reasoning,  so  magnificent  in  its 
pretensions,  had  no  other 'effect  than  to  cramp  the  intellectual 
powers,  and  to  degrade  argument  into  a  play  upon  words,  or 
into  the  silliest  sophisms.  The  effect  of  tyranny  in  science, 
literature,  and  in  civil  government,  has  uniformly  been  to  over- 
goverrif  in  the  first  place,  by  multiplying  laws ;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  such  restriction  being  to  destroy  at  once  the  power  of 
judging  and*  the  inclination  to  resist,  it  is  necessary  that  some 
daring  and  able  character  shall  spring  up,  before  the  natural 
rights  and  authority  of  reason  shall  be  vindicated  and  called  into 
exercise.  Such  a  character  was  Lord  Verulam, — a  man  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  independent  mind,  competent  to  raise 
the  human  intellect  from  the  slavery  of  a  long-established  despo- 
tism, and  to  point  oat  to  it,  from  afar,  the  boundless  regions  of 
free  and  unshackled  inquiry,  in  which  it  was  permitted  to  secure 
for  itself,  not  only  an  extensive  power  over  all  the  elements  of 
Nature,  but  also  an  acquisition  of  glory  which  no  time  can 
tarnish  or  impair.  He  withdrew  men  from  the  study  of  frivolous 
rules  to  the  examination  of  nature;  he  exploded  the  use  of  gra- 
tuitous hypothesis  in  the  explanation  of  physical  phenomena, 
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and  taught  philosophers  to  note  these  phenomena  themselves ; 
to  collect  and  classify  them, — and  thence  gradually  and  patiently 
to  ascend  to  the  principle  which  constitutes  their  connection,  and 
regulates  their  occurrence.  The  ancients  vainly  employed  them- 
selves in  attempting  to  discover  occult  causes,  and  the  essences 
of  things;  whereas  Bacon  directed  the  student  ot"  Nature  to  her 
outward  and  visible  operations,  and  thus  to  become  acquainted 
With  the  connection  and  sequencies  which  subsist  among  the 
phenomena  which  meet  his  observation.  Man  is,  according  to 
the  Novum  Organum,  "  Naturae  minister  et  interpres,"  and  in 
this  office,  "  tant tun  tacit  et  intelligit  quantum  de  naturae  ordine, 
ne  vel  mente  observaverit,  nee  amplius  scit  aut  potest." 

"  According  to  this  doctrine,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "  the  highest, 
or  rather,  the  only  proper  object  of  Physics,  is  to  ascertain  those 
established  conjunctions  of  successive  events,  which  constitute  the 
order  of  the  Universe,  to  record  the  phenomena  which  it  exhibits 
to  our  observations,  or  which  it  discloses  to  our  experiments ;  and 
to  refer  these  phenomena  to  their  general  laws.  While  we  are  apt 
to  fancy  therefore  (agreeably  to  popular  conceptions  and  lan- 
guage, )  that  we  are  investigating  efficient  causes,  we  are  in  reality 
only  generalizing  effects ;  and  when  we  advance  from  discovery  to 
discovery,  we  do  nothing  more  than  resolve  our  former  conclusions 
into  others  still  more  comprehensive.  It  was  thus  that  Galileo  and 
Torricelli  proceeded,  in  proving  that  terrestrial  bodies  gravitate  to- 
wards the  earth :  and  that  the  apparent  levity  of  some  of  them  is 
merely  owing  to  the  greater  gravity  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
establishing  this  important  conclusion,  they  only  generalized  the 
law  of  gravity,  by  reconciling  with  it  a  variety  of  seeming  concep- 
tions ;  but  they  threw  no  light  whatever  on  that  mysterious  power, 
in  consequence  of  which,  all  these  phenomena  take  place.  In  like 
manner,  when  Newton  showed  that  the  same  law  of  gravity  extends 
to  the  celestial  spaces  ;  and  that  the  power  by  which  the  moon  and 
planets  are  retained  in  their  orbits,  is  precisely  similar  in  its  effects, 
to  that  which  is  manifested  in  the  fall  of  a  stone  ; — he  left  the  ef- 
ficient cause  of  gravity  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever,  and  only  ge- 
neralized still  farther  the  conclusions  of  his  predecessors.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  most  astonishing  and  sublime  discovery  which  occurs 
in  the  history  of  science: — a  discovery  not  of  less  consequence  in 
Natural  Religion  than  in  Natural  Philosophy, — and  which  at  once 
demonstrated,  (in  direct  opposition  to  the  ancient  systems,)  that 
the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  regulated  by 
the  same  laws  which  fall  under  our  observation  on  the  surface  of 
this  globe.  Still,  however,  it  was  not  the  discovery  of  an  efficient 
cause,  but  only  the  generalization  of  a  fact." 

Thus  it  is  that  man  is  merely  the  interpreter  of  Nature ;  he 
studies  the  mighty  volume  spread  out  before  him ;  and  by  be- 
coming acquainted  with   the   signs  and  tokens  of  change,   he 
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learns  to  anticipate  and  predict  relative  to  other  physical  events; 
and  advancing  from  particular  instances,  he  is  enabled  to  proceed 
to  more  general  truths,  until,  at  Length;  lie  arrives  at  the  dis- 
covery of  those  simple  and  universal  laws  which  extend  through- 
out the  uuiverse.  This  method  of  prosecuting  our  inquiries  in 
precisely  that  which  every  man  adopts  in  the  common  affairs  of 
lite  ;  all  our  maxims  and  rules  of  conduct  are  the  result  of  ob- 
servation, and  the  terms  in  which  we  propound  them  are  the 
mere  condensed  expression  of  the  generalizing  principle.  Lord 
Bacon,  therefore,  by  his  new  instrument  tor  improving  science, 
did  little  more  than  destroy  all  other  instruments,  ami  bring  men 
back  to  the  natural  use  of  their  understandings  :  he  saw  the 
human  race  walking  upon  crutches,  and  he  entreated  them  to  use 
their  feet :  they  were  looking  at  nature  through  a  coloured  glass, 
and  he  begged  of  them  to  employ  the  naked  eye. 

What  Bacon  did  in  the  department  of  Physical  science,-  Reid 
did  in  Metaphysics  and  the  philosophy  of  mind.     Me  induced 
men  to  study  their  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  not  in  the 
theories  of  ingenious  writers,   but  in  the  operations  of  these 
faculties  themselves  ;  cither  as  they  are  recorded  by  conscious-^ 
ness,  or  reviewed  by  memory  and  reflection.     There  is,  how- 
ever, this  great  difference  between  natural  science  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  mind,  that  while  the  former  depends  altogether  for  ik» 
practical   utility  upon   the  method  which  is   pursued  in  investi- 
gating its  principles,  the  latter  is  equally  useful  iu  directing  the 
affairs  ot  life,  when  it  is  founded  on  correct  metaphysical  views, 
arid  \\  hen  it  is  founded- iu  error.     The  theory  of  Hartley,  fo>' 
example,  with  his  mechanical  system  of  vibrations  and  vibra- 
tiuncles,  not  only  explained  the  phenomena  of  mind  as  satisfae- 
torily,  at  least,  as  the  ideal  doctrines  of  Des  Cartes ;  but,  what 
is  of  more   consequence,  it  suggested  numerous  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  education,  and  for  the  government  of  the  heart,  im- 
mediately and  directly  founded  upon  its  theoretical   principles* 
In  fact,  a.s  far  as  we  regard  practical  rules  of  conduct,  and  even 
the  leading  views  of  ^Natural  Eeligien,  the  inductive  logic,  as 
applied  to  the  human  mind,  has  really  conferred  no  very  signal 
advantages   upon    society :    for   the   wisdom    and   goodness    of 
Heaven  have  so   ordered  matters,  that  the  laws  of  our  nature, 
upon  which  depend  our  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  are  not  deeply  concealed  in   our 
constitution.     We  believe,  indeed,  that  the  whole   doctrine   oi' 
association,  with  that  of  habit,  ami  of  those  principles  of  action 
which,  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  Scottish  philosophy,  are  de- 
nominated mechanical,  is  more  consistently  explained  upon  the 
theory  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  than  upon  any  other  an- 
cient or  modern ;  and  there  can  be  very  little  doubt,  that  more 
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hints  to  the  teacher,  and  more  lessons  for  the  growth  and  regu- 
lation of  the  active  powers,  have  been  drawn  from  Hartley's 
book  On  Man,  than  from  any  other  speculations  whatsoever. 
Nor  is  this  at  all  surprising  when  we  call  to  mind,  that  the  theory 
was  constructed  to  apply  to  facts  which  were  not  to  be  disputed; 
and  to  applv,  in  such  a  way,  as  to  coincide  with  them,  and  ac- 
count, if  possible,  for  all  the  concomitant  pheuomena :  for 
which  reason,  the  deductions  of  the  theorist  were  never  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  the  maxims  of  active  life,  or  to  disturb 
the  rules  of  the  practical  moralist;  but  on  the  contrary,  were 
to  be  rejected  in  every  case,  on  which  they  did  not  diffuse  ad- 
ditional light,  or  explain  in  complete  harmony  with  the  system 
at  large.  Tite  face  of  matter  changes,  however,  when  we  turn 
to  physical  investigations^  for  in  (his  case,  we  are  in  search  of 
facts  upon  which  to  found  practical  rules,  and  to  enlarge  that 
power  we  possess  over  nature,  and  which  depends  entirely  upon 
the  knowledge  which  we  gain  of  her  operations.  From  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  astronomer,  the  chemist,  and  the  mineralogist, 
we  at  once  improve  the  arts  which  minister  to  our  dignity  and. 
comfort.;  and  acquire  new  means  of  pushing,  farther  and 
farther,  our  researches  into  the  various  regions  of  inanimate 
Blatter:  and  it  follows,  of  course,  that  a  wrong  method  of  pro- 
secuting such  inquiries  will  impede,  not  only  the  progress  of 
physical  knowledge,  but  also  the  application  and  economical 
purposes  of  the  various  laws  or  facts  which  such  knowledge  con- 
stantly supplies.  Before  the  days  of  Bacon,  natural  science 
had  made  no  advances  commensurate  to  the  labour  and  expenses 
with  which  men  had  attempted  to  cultivate  it;  and  the  thousand 
arts  by  '-Which,,  in  these  times,  human  life  is  refined,  and  human 
genius  expanded,  wore  either  wholly  unknown  or  imperfectly 
understood.  In  short,  physical  science  is  closely  connected 
with  our  success,  in  almost  all  the  pursuits  of  life,  in  sailing, 
ploughing,  enriching  our  soil,  extracting  our  ones,  righting  our 
battles,  ascending  up  into  the  atmosphere,  and  in  going  down 
to  the  bottom  of  uhe  sea :  and  the  greater  progress  we  make  in 
the  philosophy  of  body,  the  greater  power  shall  we  require  over 
the  earth  and -the  air,  and  the  more  readily  shall  we  turn  to  our 
service  every  energy  and  quality  that  belongs  to  matter. 

To  secure  this  success,  it  was  only  necessary  to  point  out  the 
proper  method  of  studying  nature  ;  and  as  a  brilliant  commentary, 
and  illustration  of  Bacon's  logic,  ihere  soon  followed  the  as- 
tonishing discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  But  there  will  never 
be  a  Newton  in  the  philosophy  of  mind.  Experiment  cannot 
be  applied  to  ascertain  the  connection  which  subsists  between 
the  sentient  principle  within,  and  the  material  world  without ; 
and  till  this  shall  he  accomplished,  we   can  only  collect  a  few 
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facts,  and  repeat  a  few  conjectures  as  to  sensation,  memory,  and 
judgment ;  note  varieties  in  mental  endowment,  give  rules  for 
improving  certain  properties  of  the  understanding,  trace  the  his- 
tory of  our  ideas  a  little  way  back,  and  dispute  about  all  the 
rest.  It  ina\  be  said,  that  m'nuturaj  philosophy  we  do  nothing 
more  than  collect  lads,  and  generalize  them,  until  we  ascend 
to  the  law  or  rule  which  is  observed  in  their  production.  This 
is  granted  ;  but  lit  it  be  remembered  that,  having  attained  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  conjunction  or  succes- 
sion of  physical  events,  we  have  got  possession  of  a  standard, 
and  guide  to  aid  us  in  our  future  inquiries;  and  by  having  the 
subject  of  our  researches  constantly  in  our  power,  and  open  to 
every  imaginable  process  of  experiment,  every  attainment  we 
make  is  only  the  prelude  to  a  greater;  thus  is  realized  the  re- 
mark of  Bacon,  "  that  every  accession  a  man  makes  to  his 
knowledge,  is  also  an  accession  to  his  power,  and  extends  the 
limits  of  his  empire  over  the  world  which  he  inhabits."  But 
all  the  facts  which  can  be  collected  relative  to  our  mental  powers, 
and  their  operations  have  been  collected  long  ago  :  all,  therefore, 
that  remains  for  the  modern  pneumatologist,  is  to  construct  a 
more  correct  nomenclature,  and,  if  possible,  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  original  principles.  We  have  already  observed,  that  the 
practical  rules,  for  training  and  forming  the  youthtul  mind,  were 
as"  likely  to  be  suggested  by  a  false  theory  as  by  a  true  one ;  for 
both  the  theory  and  the  rules  derived  from  it,  were  subsequent 
to  a  prolonged  experience,  upon  which  the  practice  of  educa- 
tion would  be  already  founded. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  our  highest  satisfac- 
tion at  finding  so  much  piety  and  benevolence  of  heart,  in  every 
part  of  Mr.  Stewart's  volumes  ;  and  when  we  contrast  the  lofty 
and  elegant  language  in  which  he  pays  his  homage  to  virtue  and 
religion,  with  the  shallow  and  contemptible  philosophism  of  the 
materialists  of  France,  we  aie  induced  to  congratulate  the  youth 
of  this  country  in  finding  a  teacher  at  once  so  safe  and  en- 
lightened. We  were  particularly  pleased  with  his  remarks  on 
filial  causes,  to  which  he  w  as  naturally  led  by  the  undue  authority 
and  circulation  w  hich  an  apothegm  of  Lord  Bacon's  has  acquired 
on  the  Continent,  that  Causarum  fmalitim  inquisilio  sterilis  est, 
tanquam  virgo  Deo  consecrata,  nihil  parit. 

"  Whether  Bacon's  contempt,"  says  he,  "  for  the  final  causes 
of  the  Aristotelians,  has  not  carried  him  into  an  extreme,  in  re- 
commending the  total  exclusion  of  them  from  physics,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent, question  and  a  question  of  much  importance  in  the  inductive 
logic.  My  owrn  opinion  is,  that  his  views,  in  this  point,  if  considered 
as  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  experimental  science,  are  ex- 
tremely limited  and  erroneous.     Perhaps  at  the  time  when  he 

wrote, 
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wrote,  such  an  exclusion  may  have  appeared  necessary,  as  the 
only  effectual  antidote  against  the  errors  which  then  infected  every 
branch  of  philosophy ;  but  granting  this  to  be  true,  no  good  reason 
can  be  given  for  continuing  the  same  language,  at  a  period,  when 
the  proper  object  of  physics  is  too  well  understood,  to  render  it  pos- 
sible for  the  investigation  of  final  causes,  to  lead  astray  the  most 
fanciful  theorist.  In  consequence  of  the  vague  and  common-place 
declamation  against  final  causes,  sanctioned  (as  has  been  absurdly- 
supposed,)  by  those  detached  expressions  of  Bacon,  it  has,  for 
many  years  past,  become  fashionable  to  omit  the  consideration  of 
them  entirely,  as  inconsistent  with  the  acknowledged  rules  of 
sound  philosophizing, — a  caution,  (it  may  be  remarked  by  the 
way,)  which  is  most  scrupulously  observed  by  those  writers,  who- 
are  most  forward  to  censure  every  apparent  anomaly  or  disorder 
in  the  economy  of  the  Universe.  The  effect  of  this  has  been,  to 
divest  the  study  of  nature  of  its  most  attractive  charms,  and  to 
sacrifice  to  a  false  idea  of  logical  rigour,  all  the  moral  impressions 
and  pleasures  which  physical  knowledge  is  fitted  to  yield." 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  this  portion  of  Mr.  S.'s  work  is 
executed,  we  refrain  from  saying  much ;  both  because  it  is  only 
one  volume  out  of  three  or  lour,  and  also  because  the  Author's 
character,  as  a  good  writer,  has  been  long  established.  We 
must  observe,  however,  that  there  is  a  diffuseness  and  want  of 
connection,  here  and  there,  which  makes  it  extremely  difficult 
to  follow  the  train  of  reasoning;  and,  perhaps,  it  might  be 
added,  there  is  a  little  egotism,  and  what  Mrs.  Hamilton  calls, 
*c  magnifying  the  idea  of  self,"  which  would  be  as  well  left  out. 
The  quotations  from  other  writers,  too,  are  more  numerous 
than  was  absolutely  requisite,  and  the  great  variety  of  notes 
comes  in  upon  us,  now  and  then,  to  perplex,  rather  than  to 
illustrate.  The  volume,  besides,  is  too  expensive;  but  as  Mr. 
Constable  does  not  also  profess  that  his  object  was  to  assist  young 
students,  and  has  no  share  whatever  in  the  benevolence  of  the 
preface,  we  must  chop  this  topic  as  not  quite  relevant. 


Art.  TI.  Quarrels  of  Authors;  or,  some  Memoirs  for  our 
Literary  History,  including  Specimens  of  Controversy  to  the 
Reign  of  Elizabeth.  By  the  Author  of  Calamities  of 
Authors.     8vo.     3  Vols.     Murray.     1814. 

1  HE  Quarrels  of  Authors  are  a  subject  of  melancholy  con- 
templation to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  comparing  man  as 
he  is  wiih  man  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  who,  remembering  what 
they  learned  at  school — 

"  Ingenuas  didkisr.efdditer  artes 
Emollit  mores" 

naturally 
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naturally  enough  expect  to  find  a  double  portion  of  tlie  softening 
influence  of  letters  <>n  those,  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  them, 
a. id  who  have  attained  to  such  superfluity  of  mental  wealth  as 
to  begin  dealing  it  >>ut  to  others.  But  the  adage  says,  "  didi- 
cisae/  not"  docutasej"  it  speaks  not  of  the  confident  teacher, 
but  of  the  humble  disciple  ;  and  >e  mores  means  manners  as 
well  as  ckaracters  and  ought  to  be  lb  rendered ;  for  the  polish 
given  bv  improvement  merely  intellectual  is  but  skin-deep,  and 
every  passion  has  power  to  irritate  and  discompose  it ;  religious 
charity  alone  can  so  purify  the  soul's  blood,  as  to  make  its  com- 
plexion always  clear. 

This  may  seem  too  solemn  an  allusion  to  come  before  any 
thing  so  volatile  and  amusing  as  the  title-page  of  this  book  ap- 
pears |o  indicate:  but  we  hope  that  it  is  in  strict  agreement 
with  Mr.  D'lsraelis'  very  laudable  intention. 

"  Should  these  volumes,"  says  he,  "  disappoint  the  hopes  of. 
those,  who  would  consider  the  Quarrels  of  Authors  as  objects  for 
their  mirth  or  their  contempt,  this  must  not  be  regretted.  When- 
ever passages  of  this  description  occur,  they  are  not  designed  to 
wound  the  literary  character,  but  to  chasten  it,  by  exposing  the 
secret  arts  of  calumny,  the  malignity  of  witty  ridicule,  and  the 
evil  prepossessions  of  unjust  hatreds." 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  good  end,  and  in  some  measure 
also,  we  suspect,  with  the  secondary  purpose  of  filling  out 
three  octavo  volumes,  Mr.  D'lsraeli  has  selected  various  anec- 
dotes, and  decorated,  them  with  his  own  observations,  inverting, 
we  know  not  why,  the  order  of  time. 

The  first  name  on  his  list  is  but  too  closely  associated  with 
the  reflection  ventured  above.  To  think  or  write  of  Warbnrton 
iills  us  with  pride  and  regret :  when  we  remember  his  zeal,  his 
learning,  his  brilliant  and  unwearied  imagination,  we  are  tempted 
to  cry  out, 

"  If  to  his  share  some  Author's  Quarrels  fall, 
Look  o'er  one  page,  and  you'll  forget  them  all:" 

but  we  shudder  at  his  pride,  and  dogmatism,  and  contemptuous 
impatience  ot  opposition,  and  could  wish  half  his  genius  ex- 
changed for  a  spirit  better  fitted  to  his  higb  calling  in  the 
Church.  He  was  of  a  character  to  suffer  much  from  friends  as 
well  as  foes  :  nor  was  his  lawless  and  unmerciful  vehemence  in 
ridicule  and  invective  more  certain  to  make  his  opponents  ene- 
mies and  his  enemies  bitter  haters,  than  the  blind  worship,  which 
he  exacted  of  his  partizans,  was  to  lead  them  into  some  fond 
display  of  their  favourite's  weaknesses,  by  them  dotingly  mis- 
taken for  perfections.     JSo  praise  would  content  him  which  did 

not 
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rot  seem  to  flow  from  a  mind  quite  benumbed  with  admiration : 
the  judicious  and  discriminating  compliment,  the  panegyrick 
\yhich  seeks  to  improve  as  well  as  to  delight,  he  looked  on  as 
affronts*,  and  sought  not  to  inspirit  his  inferiors  with  emulation, 
but  to  stiffen  them  into  stony  wonder  ;  little  thinking  that  he 
was  killing  his  future  fame  by  too  much  kindness,  and  forgetting 
that  an  unreasoning  admirer  is  not  very  likely  to  prove  a  discreet 
advocate.  We  have  often  thought,  in  turning  over  his  published 
correspondence  of  Falstaffs  pitiable  case — V  Call  yon  this  back- 
ing of  your  friends  ?  a  plague  of  such  backing."  The  best  and 
greatest  of  human  beings  has  failings  in  his  public  character  to 
be  overlooked :  but  let  them  ever  be  set  forth  in  die  spirit  of 
sober  pity  and  ingenuous  regret :  let  those  pages  be  marked  with, 
the  humility  of  a  Christian,  and  the  charity  of  a  friend:  the 
failings  of  such  a  roan  are  a  sacred  deposit  for  the  correction  of 
erring  genius  in  all  times,  well  entrusted  with  a  Walton  or  a 
Bos\velI,  but  better  lost  than  committed  to  the  blind  partiality 
of  a  Hurd,  to  be  incautiously  avowed  and  commented  on  as 
virtues,  till  his  most  zealous  admirers  are  well-nigh  at  a  stand  to 
know  which  is  meant,  ridicule  or  respect.  In  Polybius'  time 
it  was  a  new  invention  in  calumny,  to  praise  in  the  wrong 
place  f.  Doubtless  it  hath  been  since  nearly  worn  out  with  re- 
petition :  but  a  more  complete  instance  of  the  effect  without  the 
intention,  not  all  the  Testimonia  Anlhorum  of  Gottingen  and 
Leipsic,  nor  all  the  laudatory  prefaces  and  magazine  biography 
of  this  tattling,  puffing,  charactermongering  age  will  easily 
afford. 

Not  that  we  are  believers  in  the  virulent  scandal  which  has 
been  so  industriously  promulgated  against  these  two  learned 
friends,  partly,  we  suspect,  because  instead  of  shivering  in  Par- 
nassian rags,-ihey  were  each  well  clad  in  lawn.  For  the  learn- 
ing, and  even  the  integrity,  as  far  as  intention  was  concerned,  of 
Bp.  Hurd,  we  have  the  highest  respect,  we  accuse  the  bi- 
ographer of  nothing  worse  than  indiscreet  and  bigotted  attach- 
ment: we  see  in  Warburton's  errors  nothing  which  may  not 
rationally  enough  be  laid  to  the  account  of  a  violent  and  ill-dis- 
ciplined temper  ;  no  signs  of  secret  infidelity,  no  deliberate  con- 


*  "  Compare  Johnson's  temperate  censure  of  Warburton  in  the 
preface  to  Shakespeare,  and  his  candid  character  of  the  same  in 
the  Life  of  Pope,  with  Warburton's  insolent  language.  "  Of  this 
Johnson,  you  and  I,  I  believe,  think  much  alike."  (Letters,  p. 
3GS,)  and  the  absurd  and  conceited  invective  at  the  bottom  of  the 
same  page." 

Is-aivS/lxs  \tf[A»ite<r§&t *     Lib.  iv.  c.  87* 

spiracies 
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spiracies  to  deceive,  such  as  Mr.  Disraeli  imagines :  who 
shews  on  this  suhject  much  01  that  self-importance  and  fondness 
for  mystery,  which  those  persons,  who  make  it  their  business  to 
stick  old  pamphlets  into  new  books,  are  apt  to  contract.  Thus 
we  hud  him  talking  big  about  u  a  secret  principle,"  whirl)  hi 
supposes  to  have  been  systematically  chosen  by  Warburton  to 
guide  him  in  his  literary  career,  and  in  pursuit  of  which  Ke  pours 
his  M  rivulet  of  text,"  swiftly  purling  in  a  round  through  many 
an  expanded  "  meadow  of  margin."  It  is  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing to  find  that  the  mystery  thus  magnificently  announced,  is 
nothing  more  than  that  Warburton  had  a  strong  tendency  to 
paradox,  and  that  what  he  could  not  discover,  he  conjectured 
and  asserted  :"  v  hich  might  be  a  secret  to  those  who  never  heard 
o;  lii'u.  But  whv  must  we  suppose  that  he  did  this  coolly 
and  desi  .icUly,  chusing  it  as  the  likeliest  way  to  fame  and  for- 
tune ,  .aid  not  rather  that  he  obeyed  his  natural  impulse  toward 
novelty:  conscious  of  his  power  on  the  wing,  and  secure  of 
soaring  out  of  the  common  track,  he  did  not  enough  consider 
what  direction  he  took.  And  though  as  a  controversialist 
nothing  can  excuse  his  failings  in  respect  of  charity,  delicacy, 
and  humility,  there  are  some  circumstances  which  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  palliatives  of  them  by  those,  who  are  fearful  of  fall- 
ing into  the  like.  His  lawyer's  education,  which  furnished 
Lowth  with  so  bitter  a  retort,  was  probably  a  great  misfortune 
to  him  ;  his  controversial  blade  would  not  have  been  less  keen, 
and  it  would  have  been  of  brighter  polish  and  more  gracefully 
wielded,  if  he  had  learned  the  use  of  it  at  either  of  our  univer- 
sities, excellent  schools  for  courteous  rebuke,  and  dissension 
without  bitterness,  lie  had  also  the  great  misfortune,  early 
in  his  career,  of  falling  among  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad, 
and  so  learning  to  consider  himself  as  "  the  first  in  the  com- 
pany/' And  that  eager  and  exclusive  course  of  study,  which 
}  I  uid  describes  in  the  following  passage,  was  ill  calculated  to 
allay  the  prevailing  distempers  of  his  mind. 

"  They  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  enthusiasm  which  true 
genius  inspires,  will  hardly  conceive  the  possibility  of  that  intense 
amplication,  with  which  Mr.  Warburton  pursued  his  studies  in  that 
retirement.  Impatient  of  any  interruptions,  he  spent  the  whole  of 
his  time  that  could  be  spared  from  tne  duties  of  his  parish,  in  reading 
and  writing.  His  constitution  was  strong,  and  his  tempepanceextreme. 
So  that  he  needed  no  exercise  but  that  of  walking,  and  a  change 
of  reading,  or  study,  was  his  only  amusement.  His  mother  and 
sisters,  who  lived  with  him,  and  were  apprehensive  of  the  hurt  he 
might  do  himself  by  this  continued  industry,  would  invite  them- 
selves to  drink  coffee  with  him  in  his  study  after  dinner,  and  con- 
trive to  lengthen  their  Etay  with  him  as  much  as  they  could.     But 

when 
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■when  they  had  retired,  they  saw  no  more  of  him  that  evening,  and 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Frances  Warburton,  told  me,  that  he  usually  sate 
up  a  great  part  of  the  night."  Account  of  Warburton's  Life, 
p.  11. 

There  is  something  noble  and  animating  in  this  enthusiastic 
spirit  or  research,  which  every  scholar  has  felt :  especially  when 
we  consider  that  it  was  not  in  Warburton,  as  in  most  of  those 
who  are  self-devoted  to  study,  limited  to  one  favourite  pursuit, 
but  took  in  all  the  branches  of  the  science  of  mind.  Yet  to 
condemn  one's  self  to  utter  banishment  from  domestic  delights, 
to  forego  the  social  fireside,  the  cheerful  ramble,  and  all  the  eu- 
deariiig  familiarities  and  sweet  counsel,  which  they  take  together, 
who  w;  Ik  in  their  household  as  kindred  and  companions:  this  is 
to  pay  more  for  knowledge,  however  high  and  perfect,  than  it 
can  possibly  be  worth,  and  to  throw  away  unimproved  those  op- 
portunities which  are  afforded  for  the  exercise  of  the  sweetest  and 
most  Christian  qualities  of  the  human  mind.  Let  our  affections 
be  ever  so  sound  at  the  root,  they  want  intei  course  and  that 
constant  exchange  of  kind  offices,  which  is  the  best  part  of  the 
life  of  love,  ere  they  can  blossom  regularly  and  bring  forth  fruit 
in  their  due  season :  but  so  fostered,  how  genial  is  their  influ- 
ence !  they  diffuse  the  kindly  refreshment  and  sweet  fragrance  of 
charity  over  all  our  dealings ;  they  furnish  objects  at  home  more 
interesting  a  thousand  times,  and  more  certain  to  reward  the  in-* 
terest  we  take  in  them,  than  the  proudest  hope  that  ever  visited 
the  solitary  student,  or  held  the  eyes  of  genius  waking:  by  them 
as  instruments  is  graciously  vouchsafed  that  peace,  which  passeth 
all  understanding,  which  longs  to  diffuse  itself,  and  to  make  all 
mankind  as  happy  as  it  doth  him  who  possesses  it:  and  then  he 
returns  to  his  book  or  his  pen  with  a  new  and  sanctiiied  spirit,  a 
spirit  purged  of  ambition  and  vanily  :  and  though  the  issues  of 
his  labour  taste  of  nothing  new  or  admirable,  it  hurts  not  his 
pride  so  much  as  it  rejoices  his  conscience  humbly  to  feel  and 
acknowledge  in  them  the  overflowings  of  an  honest  and  good 
heart.  To  him  it  signifies  little  what  malignant  spirits  are  abroad, 
or  how  the  envious  may  trouble  his  literary  fame :  his  heart  is 
at  home,  among  those  whose  good  opinion  he  knows  he  shall 
not  lose  for  blunders  in  composition,  or  mistakes  in  theory:  and 
if  for  the  truth's  sake  he  find  it  needful  to  enter  into  controversy, 
his  shafts  are  discreetly  dealt,  and  without  venom  :  he  reproves 
with  mildness,  he  conciliates  with  dignity,  or  he  remonstrates 
with  fervour;  how  and  when  to  do  each,  the  little  world  within 
his  own  family  teaches  by  abundant  experience.  What  a  grace 
and  glory  strong  affections  of  kindred  pour  around  the  head  of 
the  sage  and  the  scholar,  is  brightly  shewn  in  the  life  and  death 

of 
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of  Boyle  :  who  in  sickness,  in  study,  in  amusement,  ia  reflec- 
tion,, whether  he  wrote,  or  prayed,  or  speculated,  whether  ha 
i-e-aichcd  through  nature  tor  man's  temporal  good,  or  in  Scrip- 
ture for  his  everlasting  happiness,  had  his  noble-minded  and 
affectionate  sister  in  all  Ins  thoughts.  That  Warburton  pos- 
sessed such  feelings  vre  have  reason  to  believe,  from  traditional 
accounts,  and  the  tone  in  which  lie  writes  of  his  relations:  had 
lie  given  them  larger  room  in  his  mind  and  time,  he  would  per- 
haps have  left  a  few  moixi  books  unread,  or  unwritten,  but  he 
M'oilM,  ve  firmly  believe,  have  been  a  more  amiable,  and  a  hap- 
pier man  than  he  was. 

For  the  rest,  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  D'Israeli  has  judged 
worthily  of  the  soundness  of  his  philosophy,  or  the  beneficial 
tendency  of  his  works.  Indeed  the  following  quotation,  taken 
along  with  the  reference  at  the  bottom  of  it,  might  perhaps  jus- 
tify a  suspicion,  that  the  author  has  never  read,  or  never  under- 
stood, the  treatise  to  which  it  refers. 

"  The  first  step  the  giant  took  shewed  the  mightiness  of  his 
stride.  His  first  great  work  was  the  famous  '  Alliance  between 
Church  and  State.'  It  surprised  the  world,  who  (which)  saw  the 
most  important  subject  depending  on  a  mere  curious  argument, 
which,  like  all  political  theories,  was  liable  to  be  overthrown  by 
another  set  of  writers.  The  term  4  Alliance  seemed  also  to  infer 
that  the  Churcii  was  an  independent  power,  forming  a  contract 
with  the  State,  not  acknowledging  that  it  is  only  an  integral  part, 
like  that  of*  the  Army  or  the  Navy*.  "Warburton,  who  had  studied 
Hobbes,  had  not  probably  decided,  at  that  time,  on  the  principle 
of  ecclesiastical  power ;  whether  it  was  paramount  by  its  divine 
origin,  as  one  party  asserted ;  or,  as  the  new  philosophers,  Hobbes, 
$elden,  and  others,  insisted,  that  the  spiritual  was  secondary  to» 
the  civil  power."     P.  51. 

We  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  Warburtoa's  u  not  having 
decided  ou  ihe  principles  of  ecclesiastical  power,"  which  he  has, 
clearly  enough  to  our  understanding,  referred  to  the  will  of  God  as 
made  known  by  Nature  and  by  Revelation  :  nor  how  the  dif- 
ference between  soul  and  body,  on  which  his  whole  theory  is 
grounded,  can  be  considered  as  P  a  mere  curious  argument." 
On  second  thoughts,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  wonderful  if  the 
same  process  of  intellectual  levelling,  which  discovered  that  all 
political  theories  are  alike  false,  and  that  the  Church,  the  Army 
and  Navy  are  alike  "  only  integral  parts  of  the  State,"  should 
have  aided  our  author  in  his  metaphysical  studies  also,  and 
taught  him  the  extreme   futility  of  that  nice,  subtle,  scholastic 


*  Monthiy  Review,  vol.  xvi.  p.  324. 
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distinction,  which  some  reasoners  are  for  making,  between 
mind  and  matter.  For  ourselves,  our  regret  at  not  being  able 
to  follow  these  sublime  flights  of  thought  is  in  some  sort  abated, 
by  finding  that  this  same  "  curious"  argument  had  imposed  on 
Horsley  also,  who  has  pronounced  the  Alliance  of  Church  and 
State  to  be  "  one  of  the  firmest  specimens,  that  are  to  be  found 
perhaps  in  any  language,  of  scientific  reasoning  applied  to  a 
political  subject." 

In  passing  from  Warburton  to  Pope,  from  theological  to  cri- 
tical controversy,  Mr.  D'Israeli  enters  into  his  proper  region, 
that  of  anecdote,  and  becomes  a  pleasanter  and  more  edifying 
companion.  That  most  irritable  of  the  genus  initahile  stands 
him  in  great  stead,  furnishing  no  less  than  live  sections  of  bis 
book  :  which  profess  to  relate  respectively  his  (C  Miscellaneous 
Quarrels"  (quaint  enough)  his  disputes  with  Curll  and  Cibber, 
his  breach  with  Addison,  and  his  "  Posthumous  Quarrel"  with 
Bolingbfoke  about  the  Patriot  King.  This  part  of  the  book 
may  be  regarded  as  an  appendix  to  Johnson's  Life  of  Pope:  k 
contains  not  many  new  facts,  but  amplifies  and  illustrates  what 
we  knew  before.  Strong  circumstantial  evidence  is  adduced  in 
continuation  of  Johnson's  opinion,  that  the  surreptitious  edition 
of  the  Poet's  letters  was  a  trick  of  his  own  for  fame.  No  new 
light,  that  we  are  aware  of,  is  thrown  on  the  dispute  with  Ad- 
dison. But  the  character  of  Colley  Gibber  is  warmly  and  m 
some  respects  plausibly  advocated.  The  sneers  on  his  dullness 
indeed  are  abundantly  refuted  by  the  Careless  Husband,  a  play 
which  to  dexterous  machinery  and  easy  humour,  adds  higher 
merits,  and  less  to  be  looked  for  in  that  age  of  witty  ribaldry : 
it  sends  us  away  interested  on  the  side  of  the  domestic  virtues. 
His  vanity  and  effrontery  seem  to  have  been  exaggerated.  In 
his  old  age  he  published  a  character  of  himself,  of  which  Mr. 
D'Israeli  gives  some  amusing  specimens. 

"  This  boy  of  seventy  edd,  (for  such  he  was  when  he  wrote  the 
Egotist,)  unfolds  his  character  by  many  lively  personal  touches. 
He  declares  he  could  not  have  '  given  the  world  so  finished  a 
eoxeomb  as  Lord  Foppington,  if  he  had  not  found  a  good  deal  ©F 
the  same  stuff  in  himself  to  make  him  with.'  He  addresses  *  A 
Postscript,  to  those  unfortunate  readers  and  writers  who  may  not 
have  more  sense  than  the  author ;'  and  he  closes,  in  all  the  full  - 
ness  of  his  spirit,  with  a  piece  of  consolation  for  those  who  are  so 
cruelly  attacked  by  superior  genius. 

"  Let  us  then,  Gentlemen,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  lie  thus 
at  the  mercy  of  those  whose  natural  parts  happen  to  be  stronger 
than  our  own ;  let  us,  I  say,  make  the  most  of  our  sterility !  Let 
us  double  and  treble  the  ranks  of  our  thickness,  that  we  may  form 
an  impregnable  phalanx  and  stand  every  way  in  front  to  the 

enem  v ; 
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enemy;  or,  would  you  still  be  liable  to  less  hazard,  lay  but  your-*' 
selves  down,  as  I  do,  flat  and  quiet  upon  your  faces,  when  Pride, 
Malice,  Envy,  Wit,  or  Prejudice,  let  fly  their  formidable  shot  at 
you,  what  odds  is  it  they  don't  all  whistle  over  vour  head  ? — Who 
knows  but  by  this  our  supine,  or  rather  prone  serenity,  their  dis- 
appointed valour  may  become  their  own  vexation  .?  Or  let  us  yet, 
at  worst,  but  solidly  stand  our  ground,  like  so  many  defensive 
stone  posts,  and  we  may  defy  the  proudest  Jehu  of  I  hem  all.  to 
drive  over  us.  Thus,  gentlemen,  you  see  that  insensibility  is  not 
without  its  comforts,  and  as  I  give  you  no  worse  advice  than  I 
have  taken  myself,  and  found  my  account  in,  I  hope  you  will  have 
the  hardness  to  follow  it,  for  your  own  good  and  the  glory  of 

Your  impenetrable  humble  servant, 

C.  C.'» 

Whatever  we  may  judge  of  the  dignity  of"  Cibbcrian  forehead," 
its  smoothness  under  insult  is  certainly  most  enviable :  and,  it 
may  be,  the  triumphant  satirist  would  have  been  no  loser  in  temper 
and  comfort,  if  he  had  taken  a  lew  lessons  in  the  difficult  art  of  be- 
ing laughed  at  from  the  good-humoured  object  of  his  invective. 

In  die  note  to  p.  270,  we  have  some  interesting  matter  con- 
cerning Bolingbroke's  quarrel  with  the  memory  of  Pope. 

"  The  Essay  on  Man  had  been  reformed  by  the  subtile  aid  of 
Warburton,  in  opposition  to  the  objectionable  principles  which 
Bolingbroke  had  infused  into  Pope's  system  of  philosophy :  this, 
no  doubt,  had  vexed  Bolingbroke.  But  another  circumstance 
occurred  of  a  more  mortifying  nature.  When  Pope,  one  day, 
shewed  Warburton  Bolingbroke's  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of 
History,  printed,  but  not  published,  and  concealing  the  name  of 
the  author,  Warburton  not  only  made  several  very  free  strictures 
on  that  work,  but  particularly  attacked  a  digression  concerning 
the  authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament.  Pope  requested  him  to 
Write  his  remarks  down  as  they  had  occurred,  which  he  instantly 
did,  and  Pope  was  so  satisfied  with  them,  that  he  crossed  out  the 
digression  in  the  printed  book,  and  sent  the  animadversions  to 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  then  at  Paris.  The  style  of  the  great  dog- 
matist, tin-own  out  in  heat,  must  no  doubt  have  contained  many 
fiery  particles,  all  which  fell  into  the  most  inflammable  of  minds  : 
Pope  soon  discovered  (that)  his  officiousness  was  received  with 
indignation.  Yet  when  Bolingbroke  afterwards  met  Warburton, 
he  dissimulated :  he  used  the  language  of  compliment,  but  in  a 
tone  which  claimed  homage.  The  two  most  arrogant  geniuses  who 
ever  lived,  in  vain  exacted  submission  from  each  other :  they  could 
allow  of  no  divided  empire,  and  they  were  born  to  hate  each 
other.  Bolingbroke  suppressed  his  sore  feelings,  for  at  that  very 
time  he  was  employed  in  collecting  matter  to  refute  the  objections  : 
treasuring  up  his  secret  vengeance  against  Pope  and  Warburton, 
which  he  threw  out  immediately  on  the  death  of  Pope.  I  collect 
these  particulars  from  Kuffhead,  who  wrote  under  the  eye  of  War- 
burton; 
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burton ;  so  that  whenever,  in  that  volume,  Warburton's  name  is 
introduced,  it  must  be  considered  as  coming  from  himself. 

"  The  reasonings  of  Bolingbroke  appear,  at  times,  to  have  dis- 
turbed the  religious  faith  of  our  poet,  and  he  owed  much  to  War- 
burton,  in  having  that  faith  confirmed. — On  the  belief  of  a  future 
state,  Pope  seems  often  to  have  meditated  with  great  anxiety ; 
and  an  anecdote  is  recorded  of  his  latest  hours,  which  shews  how 
strongly  .that  important  belief  affected  him.  A  day  or  two  before 
his  death,  he  was  at  times  delirious ;  and  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  he  rose  from  bed,  and  went  to  the  library,  where  a  friend, 
who  was  watching  him,  found  him  busily  writing.  He  persuaded 
him  to  desist,  and  withdrew  the  paper  he  had  written.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  thoughts  of  the  delirious  poet  was  a  new  theory  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  in  which  he  distinguished  between  those 
material  objects  which  tended  to  strengthen  his  conviction,  and 
those  which  weakened  it.  The  paper  which  contained  these  dis- 
ordered thoughts  was  shewn  to  Warburton,  and  surely  has  been 
preserved." 

We  are  next  presented  with  some  remarks  on  the  contro- 
versies wherein  the  Royal  Society  was  engaged  in  its  infancy ; 
chiefly,  as  it  appears,  for  the  sake  of  introducing  a  character 
of  Dr.  Henry  Slubbe,  one  of  Mr.  DTsraeli's  neglected  fa- 
vourites, who  wrote  against  the  new  corporation  on  grounds 
which  they  probably  were  not  prepared  to  expect ;  he  accused 
them  of  intending  to  overthrow  Church  and  State,  by  drawing 
off  people's  minds  from  political  matters  to  problems  and  theo- 
rems, and  experiments  with  the  air-pump.  Some  of  his  argu- 
ments are  more  rational,  and  may  be  of  use  even  in  these  en- 
lightened times  to  correct  certain  Scottish  notions  of  utility. 

<£  That  art  of  reasoning  by  which  the  prudent  are  discriminated 
fools,  which  methodiseth  and  facilitates  our  discourses,  which  in- 
forms us  of  the  validity  of  consequences  and  the  probability  of 
arguments,  and  manifests  the  fallacies  of  impostors;  that  art 
which  gives  life  to  solid  eloquence,  and  which  renders  statesmen, 
divines,  physicians,  and  lawyers,  accomplished;  how  is  this  cried 
down  and  vilified,  by  the  ignoramuses  of  these  days !  What  con- 
tempt is  there  raised  upon  the  disputative  ethics  of  Aristotle  and 
the  Stoics'  and  those  moral  instructions,  which  have  produced 
the  Alexanders  and  the  Ptolemies,  the  Pompeys  and  the  Ciceros, 
are  now  slighted  in  comparison  of  day -labouring"  Cited  from 
Stubbe's  Preface  to  "  Legends  no  Histories,"  in  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 

The  account  of  the  famous   controversy  about  Phalaris  is 

candidly  given,  and  shews  due  deference  for  the  mighty  name 

of  Bentley.     It  is  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  jealousy  of 

Aldrich,  who  could  not  endure  the  superiority  of  the  Cambridge 

9  critic. 
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critic.  There  ought  to  be  more  evidence  to  justify  this  asser- 
tion :  we  have  here  only  a  surmise  of  Ryme.r's  for  it :  for 
.Aldricli  is  not  tHentioned  in  that  letter  of  Warburton's,  on 
which  our  author  principally  relies  for  the  secret  history  of  the 
controversy. 

The  most  extraordinary  tale,  perhaps,  in  the  three  volumes, 
is  that  of  D'Avenant,  who  was  frightened  out  of  finishing  his 
beroick  poem  by  the  obstreperous  laughter  of  a  club  of  epi- 
grammatists, who  could  not  endure  any  thing  so  serious.  He 
is  to  us  the  most  interesting  of  all  Mr.  D'Israeli's  heroes;  but 
we  arc  not  sure  that  we  do  not  admire  him  for  his  prose  more 
than  for  his  verse  :  doubly  eloquent  by  nature  and  by  misfor- 
tune, thus  he  pours  bimeelf  out  to  a  generation  of  courtiers  and 
ciitics  which  knew  not  how  to  value  him. 

*'  He  who  writes  an  beroick  poem,  leaves  an  estate  entailed, 
nnd  lie  gives  a  greater  gift  to  posterity  than  to  the  present  age : 
for  a  publick  benefit  is  best  measured  in  the  number  of  receivers ; 
and  our  contemporaries  are  but  few,  when  reckoned  with  those 
w  ho  shall  succeed.  If  thou  art  a  malicious  reader,  thou  wilt  re- 
member my  preface  boldly  confessed,  that  a  main  motive  to  the 
undertaking  was  a  desire  of  fame ;  and  thou  mayest  likewi.-  «j  say, 
I  may  very  possibly  not  live  to  enjoy  it.  Truly,  I  have  some 
years  ago  considered  that  Fame,  like  Time,  only  gets  a  reverence 
by  long  running,  and  that,  like  a  river,  'tis  narrowest  where  'tis 
bred,  and  broadest  afar  oft'. 

"  If  thou,  reader,  art  one  of  those  who  have  been  warmed  with 
poetic  lire,  I  reverence  thee  as  my  judge ;  and  whilst  others  tax 
me  with  vanity,  I  appeal  to  thy  conscience,  whether  it  be  more 
than  such  a  necessary  assurance  as  thou  hast  made  to  thyself  in 
like  undertakings  ?  For  when  I  observe  that  writers  have  many 
enemies,  such  inward  assurance,  methinks,  resembles  much  that 
forward  confidence  in  men  of  arms,  which  makes  them  proceed  in 
great  enterprize ;  since  the  right  examination  of  abilities  begins 
with  enquiring  whetber  we  doubt  ourselves."  And  again.  "  No/ 
could  I  sit  idle,  and  sigh  with  such  as  mourn  to  hear  the  drum; 
for  if  the  age  be  not  quiet  enough  to  be  taught  virtue  a  pleasant 
way,  the  next  may  be  at  leisure :  nor  could  I  (like  men  that 
have  civilly  slept  till  they  are  old  in  dark  cities)  think  war  a  no- 
velty."    Vol.  ii.  p.  227. 

It  was  great  pity  that  one,  who  knew  so  well  how  to  estimate 
bis  debt  to  posterity,  should  by  any  fear  of  present  malignity  of 
ridicule  have  been  hindered  from  discharging  it.  Our  age  hath 
likewise  suffered  from  unadvised  and  malicious  criticism  :  we  all 
know  wlial  bowed  the  high  spirit  of  Kirke  White  to  immature 
despondency,  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  truest  poet  now 
living  lias  too  iong  been  a  recluse  through  dread  of  encounter- 
ing 
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ing  the  sneering  spectre,    that  haunts  all  writers  not   yet  in 
fashion, 

"-  Grinning  horribly  a  ghastly  smile." 

That  the  author  of  Leviathan,  who  held  all  mankind  to  be  by 
nature  at  war  with  each  other,  should  have  exemplified  his  own 
doctrine  by  dealing  largely  in  literary  quarrels,  it  is  no  more 
than  might  be  expected.  Hobbes  hath  usually  been  looked 
upon  as  a  counterpart  of  Hume,  as  one  of  those  anomalous 
beings,  who  from  pride,  habit,  or  constitutional  hardness  against 
temptation,  have  contrived  to  reconcile  professed  atheism  with 
virtuous,  or  at  least  decorous  conduct.  Our  author  denies  that 
he  was  an  atheist,  but  he  has  not  made  out  a  very  strong  case. 
Whichever  way  such  questions  are  decided,  we  do  not  think  the 
world 'much  interested  about  them.  W  religion  were  defended 
as  a  human  invention  for  the  benefit  of  society,  it  would  be  a 
triumph  for  its  adversaries  to  shew  that  men's  outward  behaviour 
might  be  just  as  decent,  and  civil  life  go  on  just  as  peaceably, 
without  it.  But  as  long  as  it  is  maintained  to  be  a  necessary 
duty,  arising  out  of  our  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being,  a  whole 
Utopia  of  atheists,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  would  furnish 
no  presumption  against  it,  unless  together  with  their  earthly  per- 
fectibility they  had  devised  some  specific  for  immortality  also. 

Not  content  with  political  and  religious  disputation,  Hobbes 
tried  his  hand,  late  in  life,  at  a  mathematical  paradox  or  two, 
assured  the  world  that  he  had  squared  the  circle,  and  vented  cer- 
tain doctrines  contradictory  to  those  prefixed  to  the  first  book  of 
Euclid.  V\  allis,  whom  the  rebels  had  made  professor  of  geo- 
metry at  Oxford,  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  chastising  so 
warm  a  foe  of  republicanism,  and  several  discourteous  pamphlets 
were  interchanged,  Hobbes  maintaining  the  advantage  throughout 
in  quaint  dignity  of  manner,  W allis  of  course  in  sound  reasoning 
and  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Hobbes  is  not  the  only  philoso- 
pher, who,  weaving  subtile  objections  to  the  received  logic  of 
the  mathematics,  hath  been  caught  in  his  own  cobweb.  Bishop 
Berkeley,  in  his  Analyst,  attacked  the  doctrine  of  fluxions  with 
similar  success  as  a  reasoner,  but  with  tenfold  more  ta^te  and 
humour  as  a  writer.  He  had  the  fortune  to  be  encountered  at 
first  by  men  greatly  his  inferiors,  and  his  triumph  over  them, 
though  in  a  bad  cause,  is  complete.  For  keen  and  polished 
sarcasm,  enchanting  elegance  of  style,  and  a  quickness  of  retort 
characteristic  of  his  nation,  perhaps  nothing  ever  exceeded  his 
two  pamphlets  in  support  of  the  Analyst,  the  one  entitled,  "  A 
Defence  of  Freethiuking  in  Mathematics,"  the  other,  "  Reasons 
for  not  replying  to  Mr.  Walton's  full  Answer,"  &c.  wherein  he 
makes  even  metaphysical  mathematics  entertaining,  and  strews 
his  very  diagrams  with  flowers. 

J)  d  What 
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Wha1  follows  of  Mr.  IVisraeli's  vtonfe  is  taken  up  with  speci- 
mens of  controversy  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Jonson  and 
Decker  figure  first  m  tin*  sladiatoriril  8heW :  the  former  was  the 
aggressor,  in  the  dramatic  satire  entitled  "  the  Poetaster," 
wherein  Decker  (or  Marston)  was  represented  as  Crispinus,  and 
Ben  himself  as  Horace.  By  the  bye,  this  master  of  the  "  learned 
sock"  seems  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  what  his  critical  name- 
sake, in  the  Life  of  Pope,  calls  "  a  kind  of  middle  composition 
between  translation  and  original  design,"  the  adaptation  of  the 
ancient  satires  to  modern  facts  and  characters.  This  had  escaped 
Dr.  Johnson's  notice,  for  he  recollected  no  instance  more  ancient 
than  Oldham  and  Rochester. 

After  some  genealogical  and  heraldic  warfare  between  Camden 
anij  one  of  his  fellows  in  the  College  of  Arms,  we  come  to  a 
curious  account  of  the  puritanical  lampoons,  published  under  the 
names  of  Martin  Marprelate  and  his  family,  but  attributed  to 
Cartw  right,  and  other  non-conformist  ministers,  who  furnished 
humour  and  abuse  in  the  cause  for  which  Travers  was  spending 
his  learning  and  sophistry  in  vain  against  Hooker. 

These  specimens  of  foul-mouthed  polemics  naturally  lead  one 
to  remark,  that  in  whatever  respects  we  may  have  degenerated 
from"  our  forefathers,  we  have  certainly  learned  a  gentler  and 
more  becoming  tone  in  controversy.  In  proportion  as  a  writer 
now  indulges  in  personality,  he  is  considered  as  weakening  his 
argument:  his  reasonings  need  not  be  clenched,  as  formeily, 
with  coarse  abusive  imagery,  ere  they  can  take  hold  of  men's. 
minds  :  malice  commonly  vents  itself  in  irony  and  allusion,  and 
we  often  find  the  combatants  tempering  their  blows,  even  when 
thev  Rave  their  adversary  most  at  an  advantage,  and  hating,  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  adage,  as  if  they  should  hereafter  be  friends. 
Some  part  of  this  change  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  increased 
polish  of  those  who  read,  and  some  may  be  an  effect  (as  there  is 
no  evil  without  its  good)  of  the  fashionable  indifference  concern- 
in0,  many  important  subjects,  into  which  our  ancestors  entered 
with  too  much  vehemence  :  as  then-  abhorrence  of  falsehood  led 
them  into  anger  and  abuse,  so  our  carelessness  about  truth  begets 
a  sort  of  spurious  charitableness.  Likewise  we  are  vain  enough 
to  regard  the  establishment  of  reviews  as  being  useful  in  this  re- 
spect :  their  censure  is  like  masquerade  raillery,  more  easily 
taken  because  it  is  foreseen  and  anonymous  :  and  in  the  present 
stale  of  their  politics  there  is  this  peculiar  advantage,  tliat  he 
who  is  attacked  in  one  journal  may  reasonably  presume  on  the 
favour  of  another,  and  so  the  temptation  to  reply  and  rejoinder, 
which  commonly  turn  out  to  be  so  many  distillations  and  refine- 
ments of  gall,  is  in  a  great  measure  taken  away.  We  trust  that 
our  readers  will  excuse  this  digression,  considering  how  strongly 

we- 
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We  were  tempted  to  it  by  the  rare  opportunity  of  hitching  iu  a 
compliment  to  ourselves. 

We  have  mentioned  the  principal  subjects  of  these  volumes  in 
the  author's  own  desultory  order:  he  professes  only  memoir- 
writing,  and  in  that,  strictuess  of  method  is  needless  and  unat- 
tainable. But  perspicuity  is  a  most  essential  quality,  and  one  in 
which  Mr.  D'Israeli  is  often  deficient.  This  is  owing  partly  to 
the  awkward  and  ungainly  manoeuvre  of  stating  his  opinions  iu 
a  wordy  text,  and  the  facts  on  which  they  are  grounded  in  notes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  ;  so  that  we  are  doomed  either  to  read 
the  sentence  without  understanding  it,  or  break  off  in  the  midst 
at  a  reference  to  a  note  of  five  or  six  pages,  which  again  is  en- 
cumbered with  parentheses,  quotations,  and  il lustrations  more 
than  enough.  Mr.  D'Israeli  speaks  in  his  Preface  of  note-writ- 
ing as  one  of  the  advantages  which  modern  readers  enjoy  above 
the  ancients  ;  his  own,  perhaps,  will  hesitate  before  they  agree 
with  him. 

Neither  is  his  style  of  that  easy,  fluent,  unaffected  sort,  which 
all  story-tellers  ought  to  practise.  It  is  rambling  and  inflated, 
full  of  strained  and  far-fetched  images,  in  construction  involved, 
and  often  ungrammatical.  With  ail  these  defects,  the  book  is 
amusing,  and  as  it  doth  not  pretend  to  much,  ought  not  to  be 
severely  criticised.  It  does  what  it  professes,  in  furnishing  some 
memoirs  for  our  literary  history  :  a  national  work,  for  which  the 
time  seems  now  fully  come.  Black-letter  learning  has  been 
long  enough  in  fashion  to  supply  abundant  materials  for  it,  and 
those  easily  accessible ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  some  general 
estimate  of  the  philosophical  and  literary  glory  of  our  country, 
drawn  up  in  the  spirit  of  good  sense  and  unprejudiced  patriotism, 
be  laid  before  foreigners,  and,  we  may  add,  before  general  reader* 
at  home  ;  in  short,  that  what  Madame  de  Stael  has  done  for 
Germany,  and  M.  de  Sismondi  for  Italy,  should  be  now  done 
for  England.  A  double  benefit  would  result  from  the  due  per- 
formance of  such  a  work  :  it  would  prove  to  other  nations  that 
the  wars  and  treaties  of  Britain  constitute  the  least  half  of  her 
claim  on  the  gratitude  of  posterity  :  and  it  would  turn  the  igno- 
rant worship,  which  the  many  among  ourselves  pay  to  the  names 
and  memories  of  our  sainted  ancestors,  such  as  Bacon,  Hooker, 
and  Boyle,  into  a  reasonable,  affectionate,  and  emulative  service. 

In  such  a  work,  the  chapter  of  controversies  would  not  be  the 
least  instructive.  It  might  hinder  the  multitude  from  repining  at 
(he  unequal  distribution  of  intellectual  talents,  by  shewing  how 
the  law  of  compensation,  whereof  Providence  hath  seen  fit  to 
make  so  large  use  in  its  dealings  with  the  material  world,  ope- 
rates in  the  world  of  mind  also.  It  would  shew  that  in  many 
-cases  the  equilibrium  is  presei  ved  by  a  force  so  slight  as  to  escape 
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the  notice  of  contemporaries,  who  look  on  and  envy,  nof  consi- 
dering Lou  small  an  a'c<  ident  of  health  or  temper  is  enougfi  to 
put  high  faculties  out  oi  time;  how  trivial  a  jest  will  seem  to  soil 
the  brightest  reputation;  or,  if  all  this  will  not  do,  the  happy 
nuist   be  inventing  drawbacks  on   their  too  plentiful  iricOihe  of 
blessings,  and  life  grows  wearisome,  distasteful,  and  melancholy, 
for  very  want  of  leal  evils  to  contend  against.     Lastly,  it  would 
reconcile  men  of  g<  nius  and  learning  to  such  needful  humiliation, 
by  pointing  out  its  final  cause.     Without  some  wholesome  chili 
our  fairest  Mowers  would  become  rank  weeds,  blossoms  of  pride 
and  selfishness;  or,  at  best,  we  should  be  too  well  pleased  with 
our  present  reward  to   be  solicitous  about  doing  more  good  or 
earning  higher  glory.     For  literary  fame,  as  it  is  a  surer  and  more 
exalted  advantage,  so  is  it  a  more  seductive  object  to  superior 
minds,  than  any  which  an  active  life  affords;    and  they  are  the 
more  in  danger  of  taking  the  shadow  for  the  substance,  the  praise 
of  men  for  the  praise  of  God.     Also  the  solitariness  of  their 
labours  is  a  great  and  peculiar  temptation  to  overweening  thoughts," 
the  hero  and  the  statesman  must  divide  their  renown   with  the 
armies  and  councils  which  obeyed  them,  but  this  man's  merit 
seems  all  his  own  :  the  fruit  of  time  and  patience  and  self-denial, 
sown  and  watered  in  obscurity,  of  tardy  and  anxious  growth  ; 
who  can  say  of  himself,  that  he  shall  not  go  beyond  sober  com- 
placency, when  he  beholds  the  plant  which  he  lias  reared  magni- 
ficent in  verdure,  liberal  of  shelter  and  refreshment,  the  boast  of 
his  own  time,  and  the  hope  of  future  generations  ?  wisely  there- 
fore and  in  mercy  is  it  ordained,  that  the  tempting  wpy  should  be 
rugged  and  uneasy;  that  head-aches,  and  heart-aches,  and  nervous 
irritations  of  body  and  rnirid,  vexing  and  involuntary  suspicions, 
fears,    discontents,    and    melancholies   innumerable   should   be 
allowed  to  swarm  around,  and  mortify  the  pride  of  genius,  and 
dim  the  clear  sight  which  begins  to  flatter  itself  that  it  can  look 
through  all  things.     To  avoid  these  altogether  we  must  needs  so 
out  of  the  world  :  to  lessen  them  there  is  but  one  wav,  and  that 
is,  for  all  who  are  beginning  a  course  of  study  or  authorship  espe- 
cially to  cultivate  in  themselves  the  grace  of  humility  :  to  say  no- 
thing of  higher  interests,  it  secures  them,  if  they  succeed,  the  sub- 
stantial enjoyment  of  the  good  they  may  do  and  the  credit  they 
may  acquire :    if  they  fail,  it  makes  their  descent  easy,  for  they 
have  not  indulged  extravagant  hopes,  and  the  cheering  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  virtue  and  discretion  is  well  worth  the  disap- 
pointment. 
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Art.  III.     Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Mrs. 

Trimmer,    with    original   Letters,    and    Meditations    and 
,     Prayers,  selected  jrom  her  Journal.    In  two  Volumes.    Svo. 

18s.     Rivingtous.     IS  14. 

IHE  place  which  Mrs.  Trimmer  attained,  while  living,  in  the 
esteem  of  her  contemporaries,  and  the  value  of  the  works  which 
she  left  behind  to  benefit  those  also  who  should  come  after,  are 
such  as  could  not  fail  to  insure  a  considerable  portion  of  notice 
to  any  competent  and  well  authenticated  narrative  of  her  life. 
We  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  it  should  have  been  in  the 
contemplation  of  her  friends,  speedily  after  her  decease,  to 
publish  such  an  account,  'f  from  an  idea  that  it  might  be  inter- 

*  - 

esting  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  her  writings."  We  may 
add,  also,  that  the  present  volumes  will  afford  an  ample  justifi- 
cation of  the  additional  and  higher  motive  from  which  tins  task 
has  been  undertaken,  "  the  hope  that  a  recital  of  the  virtues 
which  adorned  her  character,  might  be  beneficial  to  others. 

Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Sarah  Kirby,  was  born 
at  Ipswich,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1741.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  she  left  that  place,  with  her  tather  and  mother,  to  settle 
in  London,  where  Mr.  K.  had  the  honour  of  teaching  perspec- 
tive to  the  present  King,  then  Prince  of  YY ales;  and  afterwards 
to  her  Aiajesty.  About  the  year  17o9,  Mr.  K.  removed  to 
Kew,  on  being  appointed  clerk  of  the  works  at  that  palace. 
There  his  daughter  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Trimmer;  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  she  was  united  to  him  in  marriage. 
From  thai  time,  for  many  vears,  she  was  occupied,  almost  con- 
stantly, with  domestic  duties;  devoting  herself  to  the  education 
of  her  own  children.  In  a  letter  written  after  her  family  were 
grown  up,  she  says, 

"  I  have  been  the  mother  of  twelve  children,  nine  of  whom 
are  still  living,  five  daughters  and  four  sons.  All  my  children 
were  nursed  by  myself;  my  daughters  wholly  educated  under  the 
parental  roof;  my  sons  chiefly  so.  For  many  years,  therefore,  I 
could  find  but  little  leisure  for  reading :  the  needle  was  my  prin- 
cipal occupation  when  I  was  not  nursing  or  teaching." 

These  early  and  long-continued  occupations  gave  the  cha- 
racter to  her  own  life.  If,  m  after  years,  she  became  an  author, 
the  education  of  youth  was  still  her  undivided  care.  It  was 
only  that  she  might  continue  a  nurse  and  teacher ;  but  now  in- 
deed, far  beyond  her  own  doors;  if  it-might  u  to  the  whole 
family  of  mankind;  and  especially  to  tho^e  who  stood  most  in 
need  of  a  charitable  and  fostering  hand.     About  the  year  1780, 

scon 
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soon  after  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  u  Easy  Lessons 
tor  Children,"  Mrs.  Trimmer  wrote,  and  published  her  "  .Easy 
Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Nature."  By  the  approba- 
tion which  that  book  obtained,  she  was  encouraged  to  proceed  ; 
and  from  that  lime,  to  the  hour  of  her  death,  she  was  unre- 
mittingly and  illdefatigably  employed  in  a  variety  of  literary  un- 
dertakings, all,  more  or  less,  connected  with  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation. For  several  years,  the  compilation  of  a  set  of  books, 
to  be  employed  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor, 
vas  the  great  object  of  her  solicitude  :  and  perhaps  to  no  indi- 
vidual is  our  country  more  indebted  for  the  great  advancement 
which  recently  has  been  made  in  that  most  important  branch  of 
[National  and  Christian  (economy,  than  to  this  lady.  On  the 
1.5th  of  December,  18  30,  after  scarcely  one  hour's  previous 
indisposition,  and  without  any  symptoms  of  illness  that  could 
alarm  her  family, 

<;  As  she  was  sitting  in  her  study,  in  the  chair  in  which  she 
was  accustomed  to  write,  she  bowed  her  head  upon  her  bosom, 
and  yielded  her  pure  spirit  into  the  hands  of  her  Creator  and  Re- 
deemer. Her  children,  who  were  accustomed  to  see  her  occa- 
sionally take  repose  in  this  manner,  could  scarcely  persuade  them- 
selves that  she  was  not  sunk  in  sleep,  and  it  was  not  till  after  some 
time  that  they  could  be  made  to  believe  that  it  was  the  sleep  of 
death." 

The  narrative  from  which  we  have  derived  the  above  brief 
abstract,  is  but  scantily  interspersed  with  anecdote  or  incident. 
ISesidts  the  account  of  Mrs.  Trimmer's  writings,  it  consists 
principally  of  a  review  of  her  character,  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  discharged  her  duties  in  her  several  relations  as  a 
woman  and  a  Christian.  As  such,  it  is  very  interesting,  and 
may  be  perused  with  great  pleasure  and  impro\ement. 

But  this  narrative  of  her  life  is  neither  for  extent  nor  value 
the  most  important  part  of  this  publication.  It  does  but  reach 
to  p.  04  of  the  first  volume.  The  remainder  of  the  work  con- 
sists of  extracts,  chronologically  arranged,  from  a  private 
journal,  of  original  Letters  to  and  from  Mrs.  Trimmer;  and  of 
such  occasional  observations  from  the  hand  of  the  compiler 
as  are  necessary  to  combine  these  materials  into  a  consistent 
history. 

This  Journal  was  begun  in  the  year  1 785,  the  keeping  of  it 
having  been  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the  Journal  and  Prayers 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  As  we  are  informed  in  the  preface, 
it  was  written  in  the  most  secret  hours  of  retreat,  and  without 
the  least  intention  of  the  writer  that  it  should  meet  the  eye  of 
any  human  being  besides  herself.     For  many  years  it  was  never 

seen 
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seen  by  any  other  person;  but  as  the  events  which  she  had  re- 
corded became  less  recent,  she  occasionally  read  passages  to  her 
children,  and  a  few  other  persons.  Hearing  them  express  great 
satisfaction  in  what  was  thus  communicated,  and  finding  that 
some  under  afflicting  circumstances  were  soothed  and  comforted, 
and  likewise  reaping  benefit  by  recurring  to  it  herself  from  time 
to  time,  she  was  unwilling"  to  destroy  it,  and  left  it  behind  her 
without  any  injunctions  or  directions  whatever. 

"  Her  children,  who  had  before  been  acquainted  with  it,  ne- 
turaiiy  had  recourse  to  this  Journal  for  consolation  under  the 
heavy  affliction  occasioned  by  her  death.  The  comfort  they  de- 
rived from  the  perus.il  induced  them  to  shew  some  parts  to  a  few 
friends,  who  mourned  with  them  the  loss  of  one  of  the  best  of 
women  and  of  Christians.  By  these  friends  they  were  so  earnestly 
solicited  to  lay  extracts  from  it  before  the  public,  that  after  much 
deliberation  they  have  resolved  so  to  do,  from  the  hope  that  the 
pious  effusions  of  one  of  the  tenderest  and  purest  hearts  that  ever 
warmed  the  human  breast,  may  edify  others." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  rejoice  in  this  determination. 

But,  u  specimen  of  the  food  here  provided,  will  speak  in 
more  forcible  language  in  commendation  of  these  volumes,  than 
miy  words  which  we  can  use. 

The  following  are  some  of  Mrs.  T.'s  reflexions  on  the  death 
of  her  husband. 

"  May  22.  This  day  the  silent  tomb  is  closed  upon  the  remains 
of  my  dear  departed  husband.  On  the  15th  I  was  waked  from  a 
comfortable  sleep  by  the  sound  of  his  dying  agony.  I  found  him 
in  a  strong  fit.  In  a  very  short  time  he  expired.  I  am  now  a  deep 
and  sincere  mourner  for  his  loss.  Oh  he  has  been  to  me  the  ten- 
derest of  husbands,  and  long  shall  I  lament  the  fatal  separation. 
My  thoughts  have  been  successively  calm  and  tumultuous.  I  have 
received  much  inward  consolation.  I  trust  that  though  his  death 
was  sudden,  he  was  not  unprepared  for  it.  I  think  he  had  been 
in  expectation  of  a  speedy  dissolution  for  some  time  past;  and 
his  life  had  been  a  series  of  good  and  benevolent  actions,  such  as 
the  Gospel  recommends.  I  am  persuaded  he  performed  them  with 
singleness  of  heart,  and  that  he  had  a  real  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
true  religion.  I  think  he  was  merciful  and  a  peace-maker  in  an 
eminent  degree.  He  was  also  of  a  most  forgiving  temper.  O  lis 
had  many  virtues ! 

"  I  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  I  performed  my  duty  as 
a  wife  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 

"  I  purpose,  with  divine  grace,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my 
life  in  the  practice  of  piety.  I  will  seek  to  my  Saviour,  and  follow 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Surely  then  the  blessing  of  God 
will  remain  with  me ! 

°  0  mer- 
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"  0  merciful  Father!  who  by  an  awful  stroke  of  thy  providence 
hast  seen  fit  to  deprive  me  of  an  husband,  and  my  dear  children 
of  a  parent,  extend  thy  pity  and  compassion  to  vis;  leave  us  not. 
destitute,  but  be  to  us  a  strong  tower  of  defence  against  the  va- 
rious evils  of  this  mortal  life;  and  finally,  receive  us  into  thy 
heavenl)  kingdom,  whither,  I  trust,  my  dear  departed  husband  is 
gone  before. 

"  Lord  Jesus,  have  compassion  upon  us.  Grant  us  the  aid  of 
thy  Holy  Spirit.     ()  support  us;  leave  us  not  comfortless. 

"  June  3.  It  is  wonderful  to  think  how  1  and  my  family  have 
been  supported  by  Divine  goodness  under  the  heavy  calamity  that 
lias  befallen  us.  I  feel  in  general  Calm  and  composed.  Sometimes 
I  have  a  paroxysm  of  grief;  but  methinks  I  would  not  have  it 
otherwise.  The  Almighty  surely  will  not  take  offence  at  the  tri- 
bute  which   nature   and  gratitude  demand  to  ihe  memory  of  the 

;  and  tendercst  of  husbands.  0  how  dearly  did  he  love  me ! 
How  often  did  he  implore  the  blessing  of  God  upon  me!  With 
what  partiality  did  he  view  my  actions  and  my  works !  I  hope  I 
!  not  acted  with  ingratitude  towards  him.  My  mind  was 
•weaker  than  his;  my  bodily  infirmities  many.  I  endeavoured  to 
accommodate  my  behaviour  to  his  wishes.  He  expressed  the 
utmost  satisfaction  in  my  conduct.  But,  alas  !  were  he  now  alive, 
I  think  I  could  deserve  his  love  better  than  formerly.  Dear  de- 
parted spirit,  if  thou  knowest  any  thing  of  the  concerns  of  this 
mortal  life,  thou  knowest  that  thy  afflicted  widow  now  feels  every 

.  timent  of  tender  esteem  and  gratitude  for  thy  dear  memory; 
that  she  resolves  to  cherish  these  sentiments  to  the  last  moment 
of  her  life;  that  she  looks  forward  with  hope  beyond  the  grave  to 
an  eternity,  in  which  she  may  in  thy  society  enjoy  pleasure  and 
happiness  without  end,  and  that  she  resolves  to  supply,  to  the  best 
of  her  power,  the  loss  of  thee  to  her  dear  children,  by  following 
thy  example,  in  preferring  their  interest  to  her  own.  If  thou  art 
i  Qorant  of  these  resolves,  they  are,  however,  known  to  the 
Searcher  of  all  hearts,  and  may  he  give  me  ^strength  to  fulfil 
them ! 

"  I  have  not  only  lost  a  dear  and  tender  companion,  but  a  ju- 
dicious and  faithful  adviser.  I  can  no  more  refer  to  him  to  guide 
ni)'  conduct.  I  must  be  the  more  circumspect.  I  will  endeavour 
to  reflect  how  he  would  have  wished  me  to  act.  I  will  fly  to  my 
God  for  divine  help.  My  dear  husband  was  superior  to  me  in 
many  respects.  1  will  emulate  his  example  in  future.  I  never 
knew  any  one  perform  benevolent  actions  with  more  alacrity.  I 
never  knew  a  more  forgiving  temper.  He  was  also  liberal  to  the 
utmost  that  his  circumstances  afforded,  and  professed  a  firm  trust 
in  the  providence  of  God.  He  had  a  great  degree  of  patience  on 
trying  occasions,  and  encountered  all  the  evils  of  life  with  manly 
and  Christian  fortitude.  Surely  such  a  character  must  have  been 
an  object  of  divine  favour.  Surely  such  an  one  must  have  ob- 
tained the  gracious  intercession  of  a  benevolent  Saviour,  in  whose 

name 
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name  he  was  baptized,  whose  death  he  had  repeatedly  commemo- 
rated in  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  My  soul  is 
full  of  this  hope.  I  will  indulge  it.  I  will  think  that  my  dear 
companion  is  removed  from  a  scene  of  sorrow  and  trouble  to  a 
state  of  rest  and  peace,  and  that  he  will  finally  be  admitted  into  the 
regions  of  immortal  bliss,  where,  I  trust,  my  dear  departed  chil- 
dren, who  died  in  their  years  of  innocence,  and  uncorrupted  youth, 
will  also  find  admittance ;  and  where  I,  and  those  who  are  now  my 
joy  and  comfort  upon  earth,  will  be  finally  received. 

"  O  merciful  and  gracious  Father,  with  a  heart  overflowing  with 
g  atitude,  love,  and  veneration,  I  acknowledge  thy  unmerited 
goodness  to  me,  thy  poor  creature,  in  supporting  my  mind  under 
my  most  afflicting  loss.  O  Lord,  I  have  abundantly  experienced 
the  truth  of  thy  divine  promises  recorded  in  Scripture.  I  have 
called  upon  thee  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  thou  heardest  me.  I 
"have  knocked,  and  thou  hast  opened.  I  have  asked,  and  have  re- 
ceived. I  have  sought,  and  I  have  found.  I  have  besought  thee 
to  grant  me  the  aid  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  thou  hast  graciously 
hearkened  to  my  humble  petitions.  O  Lord,  what  divine  conso- 
lation hast  thou  poured  into  my  troubled  bosom !  How  hast  thou 
quieted  its  painful  perturbations !  What  sweet  refreshing  repose 
hast  thou  given  me !  How  good  and  gracious  hast  thou  also  been 
to  my  dear  children !  Merciful  Lord,  I  praise  and  bless  thy  glori- 
ous name  for  all  thy  goodness  !  What  return  shall  I  make  ?  O  God, 
what  can  a  poor  weak  creature  like  me  do  in  return  for  unspeak- 
able mercies !  Divine  Saviour,  to  thee  do  I  fly.  Friend  of  my 
soul,  assist  my  weak  endeavours.  Grant  me  an  interest  in  thine 
infinite  merits.  O  reckon  me  as  thy  member,  as  a  branch  pruned 
and  purged  to  bear  fruit.  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee. 
Lord,  with  renewed  affection  and  veneration  I  devote  myself  to 
thee.  I  desire  to  devote  myself  to  thy  service ;  to  endeavour  to 
propagate  thy  holy  religion.  Accept,  I  beseech  thee,  my  pur- 
poses, and  strengthen  me  to  fulfil  them.  O  may  thy  Holy  Spirit 
ever  remain  with  me.  May  I  be  one  with  Christ  unto  my  life's 
end.  May  I  be  a  faithful  steward,  an  approved  servant.  Help 
me,  merciful  Saviour,  to  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.  Keep  me  stedfast  in  the  right  way.  Hold  up  my  goings 
in  thy  paths,  that  my  footsteps  slip  not.  Let  me  take  up  my  cross, 
and  follow  thee.  Let  nothing  in  this  world  induce  me  to  fix  my 
affections  too  powerfully  on  any  thing  below.  Let  me  ever  press 
forward  towards  the  high  prize  of  my  calling,  which  is  laid  up  in 
heaven  for  me."     P.  301. 

The  Prayers  and  Meditations  are  the  parts  of  this  work 
which  we  consider  of  the  highest  value  ;  but  many  of  the  Letters 
also  are  interesting  ;  and  the  following  rnay  be  taken  as  an  in- 
stance in  how  many  ways  this  excellent  woman  found  opportu- 
nity to  benefit  her  fellow  creatures. 

"TO 
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u    TO   CAVT.    L, 


M  J>  rcuf/orr/,  October  1,   1792. 


■  Kr, 


"  It  will  w  ithout  doubt  be  matter  of  surprise  to  you  to  receive 
n  letter  from  a  stranger.  I  heartily  wish  the  contents  of  it  were 
of  a  more  pleasing  nature,  but  1  hope  you  will  find  in  it  some  in- 
formation which  will  compensate  for  the  pain  it  must  necessary 
occasion.  1  will  begin  w  ith  the  latter  because  1  would  spate  your 
feelings  as  much  as  possible.  Your  aged  mother  lives,  Sir,  and  is 
at  this  time  under  the  care  of  a  family  who  compassionate  her  dis- 
tress, and  endeavour  to  give  her  every  degree  of  comfort  in  their 
power;  but  it  is  impossible  to  sooth  her  sorrows  effectually  without, 
your  concurrence.  A  letter  from  you,  with  a  remittance,  would 
be  the  best  of  cordials  to  her  almost  broken  heart.  If  she  does 
not  receive  it,  I  fear  she  will  soon  sink  into  the  grave ! 

"  I  know  you  will  be  greatly  shocked  to  bear  it,  and  yet  it  is 
requisite  you  should  know,  that  she  came  to  my  house  three 
weeks  ago,  a  wretched  half-distracted  wanderer,  in  search  of  some 
intelligence  concerning  her  son.  She  was  at  that  time  without  the 
mest  trifling  means  of  subsistence,  and  in  a  state  of  absolute  de- 
spair :  her  bread  she  coul  1  not  beg,  and  often  did  she  go  whole 
davs  without  taking  any  further  refreshment  than  a  draught  of  cold 
water,  till  at  last  she  was  driven  to  the  most  melancholy  despond- 
ency, and  had  it  not  pleased  God  to  make  me  the  instrument  of  her 
preservation,  she  would  before  now  have  perished,  and  in  a  way 
which  1  forbear  to  mention  ! 

"  The  letters  which  you  wrote  to  her  in  1788  and  1789,  have 
been  worn  next  her  heart  till  they  are  almost  destroyed,  but  they 
recommend  her  to  my  particular  attention,  and  served  to  convince 
me  that  you  are  not  charged  with  wilful  neglect  of  an  affectionate 
and  indulgent  parent.  The  enquiries  I  have  since  (with  a  view  to 
Mrs.  L.'s  case  of  mind)  been  led  to  make  confirm  this  opinion, 
and  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  your  ill  success  in  the  West 
indies,  and  your  unmerited  disappointment  from   the  late   Lord 

£ ,  therefore  I  have  not  formed  expectations  of  your  having 

it  in  your  power  to  make  remittances  to  a  considerable  amount, 
but  am  persuaded  filial  affection  will  incline  you  to  make  every 
exertion  in  your  power,  and  even  to  put  yourself  to  inconveni- 
encies  rather  than  deny  your  poor  mother  a  small  stipend  to  supply 
her  pressing  necessities  in  the  last  stage  of  her  existence  upon 
earth.  I  have  lodged  her,  Sir,  in  the  house  of  a  poor  woman, 
who  is  very  tenderhearted;  here  she  has  a  change  of  linen,  whole- 
some food,  and  a  clean  bed,  comforts  to  which  she  has  long  been 
a  stranger,  and  which  I  have  engaged  to  supply  her  with  from  a 
collection  1  have  made  for  her ;  beyond  that  1  dare  say  you  w  ill 
not  wish  her  to  subsist  on  the  bounty  of  strangers,  but  will  hasten 
to  send  her  that  which  alone  can  cheer  her  drooping  spirits,  and 
render  her  latter  days  comfortable.     I  am  sorry  to  say  that  her 

health 
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health  is  very  indifferent,  but  she  is  in  point  of  intellect  very  col- 
lected. I  hope  no  new  disappointment  will  happen  to  derange  her 
mind  again ! 

"  I  have  asked  Mrs.  L.  whether  she  chose  to  insert  a  Jine  or 
two  in  this  letter,  but  she  is  not  equal  to  the  exertion.  I  will  try 
to  get  her  to  write  her  name  if  I  find  I  can  do  it  without  hurting 
her,  but  I  should  hope  you  would  not  hesitate  to  believe  the 
authenticity  of  this  letter,  which  probably  will  be  confirmed  by 

one  from  Mr.  T to  Mr.  R Mrs.  J , 

who  engaged  to  take  care  of  your  mother,  lost  her  husband  soon 

pfter,  and  being  left  in  indifferent  circumstances,  left  W ,  and 

we  cannot  get  any  intelligence  of  her.  Mrs.  L.  conjectures  that  she 
may  have  intercepted  the  remittances  promised  to  her,  as  none  of 
them  have  ever  reached  her  hands.  Mr.  Jones  never  called  on 
her.  Your  good  parent  gives  her  love  and  blessing,  and  hopes  she 
shall  not  long  live  a  burden  upon  you.  Please  to  direct  your 
answer  to  this  to  Mrs.  Trimmer,  near  Kew  Bridge,  Brentford, 
Middlesex. 

ft  I  am,  Sir, 

ff  Your  humble  servant, 

it  Sarah  Trimmer," 

Upon  the  whole,  this  book  presents  itself  very  opportunely 
to  compleat  the  character  of  Mrs.  Trimmer.  She  had  indeed 
before,  in  her  Tales,  shewn  talents  of  the  first  order,  for  the 
description  of  nature  and  manners ;  and  her  works  of  that  na- 
ture exhibit  truth,  purity,  pathos  and  vivacity,  seldom  equalled. 
But,  in  the  great  bulk  of  her  writings,  she  was  contented  and 
habituated  to  stoop,  that  she  might  accommodate  herself  to  the 
capacities  of  those  whom  she  was  most  desirous  to  serve :  and 
therefore,  though  she  could  not  have  been  more  beneficially 
employed,  yet,  from  so  much  of  that  employment,  she  hardly 
did  justice  to  the  claim  of  her  abilities  and  reputation.  But,  in 
the  present  work  she  is  seen  worshipping  l<  at  the  inner  shrine." 
Henceforward  therefore,  she  will  deserve  to  be  elevated  to  a 
higher  station  in  the  reverence  of  her  countrymen.  As  a  de- 
votional work,  we  know  none  in  our  language,  from  a  private 
hand,  superior  to  the  present  It  is  grave,  pious,  wise,  prac- 
tical, fervent  and  charitable  :  and  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  be 
interesting  and  profitable  from  its  domestic  character.  We  trust 
therefore  that  it  will  obtam  its  place  among  the  classics  of  our 
country,  and  will  come  into  many  hands  and  hearts,  through 
Successive  generations. 

Mrs.  Trimmer  was  a  zealous  defender  of  the  orthodox  doc- 
trines of  our  Church,  of  the  necessity  of  a  religious  education 
among  the  lower  orders.  These  opinions,  which  she  main- 
tained with  no  less  justice  than  strength  in  one  of  her  latest 

publica- 
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publications,  exposed  hfer  to  the  lTiuli^nity  of  those,  who  were 
J  aware  that  the  propagation  <>f  disloyalty  and  dissent  went 
hand  in  hand,  and  that  the  population  of  the  country  could  not 
be  seduced   from  their  attachment  to  constitutional  order,  till 
they  are  drawn  from  their  allegiance  to  the  established  Church. 
A  most  indecent  and  scurrilous  attack  was  accordingly  directed 
against  Mrs.  Trimmer,  in  a  celebrated  journal  dedicated  to  the 
propagation   of  these   principles,  clothed   in   all   the   licentious 
:on  of  the  liberality  school,  and  overflowing  with  the  most 
childish   and  petulant    buffoonery.      Much    facetiousuess    was 
lavished  upon  the  sex  of  Mrs.  Trimmer,  and  still  more  updfii 
ike  supposed  infirmities  of  age;  ample   subjects  both  for  the 
display  of  manly  wit,  and   the   sallies  of  original  genius.     Old 
however  and  infirm  as  she  could  be  pictured,  her  appeal  against 
dissemination  of  infidelity  among  the  lower  classes,  created 
such  a  sensation  in  the  mind  of  everv  thinking  man,  diat  it  was 
deemed  necessary  by  the  liberal  party  to  engage  their  principal 
bujfu  to  run  the  old  lady  down.     But  as  long  as  Christian  prin- 
ciples shall'  be  thought  a  necessary  part  of  education  among 
tvt ■>'  order  of  society  in  this  kingdom,  so  long  will  the   books 
of  Mrs.  Trimmer  be  held  in  estimation,  as  among  the  aptest  in- 
struments of  such  a  design;  and  her  name  will  "be  remembered 
with  -admiration  and  respect,  long  after  the  name   of  her  per- 
aerator1,  however  k  may  be  dignified  with  a  title  which  should 
ier  rrrm   ashamed  of  prosti luting  the   little   talent  he   may 
possess  to  the  overthrow  of  that  Church  which  he  is  bound  to 
id,  shall  be  lost  amidst  the  catalogue  of  impostors,  mounte- 
rs, and  merry  andrews. 


Akt  IV.  A  K<:/  Lo  the  Writings  of  the  principal  Fathers  of 
the  Christian  Church,  who  flourished  during  the  first  three 
Centuries,  in  eight  Sermons*,  preached  before  the  University 
Oxford! in  the  Year  1813,  at  the  hectare  founded  by  the 
Rev.  John  Hampton,  M.A.  late  Canon  of  Salisbury.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Collinson?  M.J.  Rector  of  Gateshead,  Dur- 
ham. Svo.  pp.353.  Oxford,  printed;  London,  Riving* 
tons.     1S13. 

YV  E  have  not  nnfrequently  heard  those  who  are  well  affected 
towards  the  established  church  lament,  that  whatever  advantage 
they  augur  to  her  security  from  the  zealous  and  daily  increasing 
exertions  of  the  clergy,  yet  the  degenerate  state  of  theological 
learning  throws  sometimes  a  chilling  damp  over  their  most  san- 
guine hopes. 

"  In 
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"  In  the  divines  of  our  own  days,  we  regret,"  they  assert,  "  the 
absence  of  that  unwearied  research,  especially  into  the  remains  of 
Christian  antiquity,  which  shone  so  conspicuously  in  their  prede- 
cessors, and  raised  them  to  a  height  of  theological  eminence,  which 
towers  not  only  above  their  successors,  but  also  over  their  contem- 
poraries and  rivals  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Christian  church. 
Were  the  question,  with  which  Jerome  interrogated  his  presbyter?, 
when  speaking  to  them  of  Origin,  put  to  the  divines  of  the  present 
century,  would  it  receive  a  mere  satisfactory  answer?  Who  is 
there  among  you  that  has  read  as  many  works  as  he  has  written  ?" 

These  expressions  of  friendly  sorrow  we  are  not  inclined  to 
refer  to  that  natural  tendency  in  the  human  mind,  to  dwell  on 
the  excellencies  alone. of  what  is  past,  whilst  the  present  offers 
itself  to  our  notice  chiefly  in  its  imperfections.  The  compara- 
tively closer  acquaintance  with  the  primitive  Fathers  in  the 
divines,  who  flourished  soon  after. the  reformation,  we  are  ready 
to  acknowledge;  but  we  cannot.^refer  the  inferiority  of  their  de- 
scendants in  this  branch  of  learning  either  to  indolence,  or  to  a 
diminished  exertion  in  their  sacred  calling. 

No  sooner  were  the  minds  of  our  ancestors  liberated  from 
those  fetters,  with,  which  the  tyranny  of  Romish  superstition, 
bigotry,  and  ignorance,  had  shackled  them,  than  they  directed 
their  accumulated  strength  to  rescue  Christian  truth  herself  from 
the  prison  of  corruption,  in  which  she  had  been  so  long  im- 
mured. Theology  became  not  only  their  favourite,  but  almost 
their  exclusive  study.  It  was  the  business  of  their  whole  life. 
Their  minds  formed  a  sort  of  focus,  by  which,  whatever  rays  of 
intellectual  light  penetrated  their  understanding  from  other  quar- 
ters, were  all  concentrated  in  that  one  point,  be)ond  which  all  was 
dark  and  unprofitable.  Every  pursuit  not  capable  of  being 
brought  to  bear  immediately  upon  that,  was  neglected  as  an  use- 
less burthen.  Of  the  advantages  which  resulted  to  the  general, 
cause  of  pure  Christianity,  and  to  the  honour  of  our  own  Church, 
in  particular,  from  this  source,  we  are  fully  sensible,  and  we  can- 
not feel  too  grateful  for  them.  We  have  often  remembered  with 
delight,  that  at  a  lime  when  one  study  was  made  the  paramount, 
if  not  the  sole  occupation  of  literary  and  contemplative  men, 
that  study  was  divinity.  To  this  circumstance,  sufficient  in  itself 
to  account  for  much  superior  theological  learning  at  that  period, 
we  must  add,  that  at  no  lime  has  a  fuller  or  brighter  constellation 
of  genius  "blazed  upon  mankind.  Whether  we  ascribe  the  effect 
to  a  real  superiority  of  natural  intellect,  vouchsafed  to  us  at  that 
eventful  season,  or  to  an  energetic  and  elastic  force,  whereby 
great  minds  are  wo;;t  to  spring  from  the  low  state  to  which  an 
external  pressure  has  degraded  them,  and  to  mount  far  above  the. 
level  they  would  have  reached,  had  that  pressure  never  borne 
$  them. 
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them  down  ;  we  cannot  but  confess,  "  there  were  giants  in  the 
land  in  (host'  days." 

Without  constantly  hearing  in  mind  these  circumstances,  who- 
ever institutes  a  comparison  between  the  divines  of  the  two  ages 
under  our  consideration,  must  do  so  greatly  to  the  undeserved 
disp:  nenl  <>!  our  present  students.     The  divine  of  the  l Qtli 

centuiy  who  would  not  be  regarded  as  wholly  disqualified  for 
qociety,  n  u^l  be  tolerably  acquainted  not  only  with  the  history  of 
his  own  tunes,  with  tin  internal  state  of  every  power  in  Europe,  or 
rather  o!  die  world  w  ith  tie  various  occurrences,  which  are  read, 
soon  jRihaps  to  be  forgotten,  but  which,  to  be  upon  a  level  with 
his  neighbours,  he  must  devote  some  time  in  reading:  he  must 
be  somewhat  versed  in  political  economy.  The  population  and 
bullion  questions,  the  corn  and  poor  laws,  must  be  made  fami- 
liar, or  he  will  bi  left  in  the  back  ground  even  by  his  own  vestry, 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  geology,  &.c.  form  another  indis- 
pensable acquirement.  A  knowledge  of  at  least  one  modern 
continental  language,  and  an  acquaintance  with  a  tolerable  por- 
tion of  the  unnumbered  publications,  with  which  our  press  is  ever 
teeming,  are  equally  necessary  to  secure  him  from  the  charge  of 
being  a  lazy  monk,  or  an  useless  anchorite  Thus  whilst  in  ma- 
nufactures the  division  of  labour  has  been  urged  by  the  theorist, 
and  adopted  by  the  practical  mechanic,  a  directly  opposite  plan 
has  been  imposed  upon  the  divine. — Skill  in  one  department 
alone,  and  that  a  very  extended  one,  will  not  suffice. 

It  has  been  often  and  most  justly  observed,  that  no  science  is 
so  perfectly  insulated,  as  not  to  receive  light  from  every  other, 
and  in  its  turn  to  shed  its  own  light  on  them.  The  divine  con- 
sequently may  (as  indeed  at  his  ordination  he  is  exhorted  to  do) 
impart  to  all  his  pursuits,  however  diversified,  one  particular  ten- 
dt  ticy,  and  cause  them  to  center  in  his  own  proper  study.  Un- 
questionably this  may  be  the  case,  and  when  attempted,  much 
good  fruit  may  be  the  result.  But  we  must  maintain  that  in  the 
present  times  this  almost  involuntary  distraction  of  attention  to 
be,  except  m  a  few  highly  favoured  minds,  incompatible  with  so 
unremitting  a  devotion  of  thought  to  one  grand  object,  as  might 
have  been  expected  with  more  reason  under  the  former  state  of 
things.  To  this  cause  we  are  disposed  principally  to  refer  what 
might  to  some  perhaps  appear  the  consequence  of  a  less  vigorous 
application.  We  are  well  inclined  to  believe,  that  though  our 
present  divines  do  not  penetrate  so  profoundly  into  the  rich 
mines,  which  lie  deepest  in  the  mass  of  theological  learning,  yet 
their  industry  in  collecting  the  valuable  grains  which  lie  scattered 
upon  the  surface  of  modern  science,  shelters  them  from  any  se- 
rious charge  of  degeneracy, 

5  But 
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But  while  we  thus  plead  the  cause  of  a  class  of  the  commu- 
nity-, whose  actions  and  habits  are  weighed  always  with  a  more 
rigid  exactness  than  those  of  other  men,  and  though  it  be  al- 
lowed, that  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  of  each  individual 
are  more  generally  and  liberally  cultivated  by  a  variety  of  studies, 
yet  the  limits  of  any  one  science  can  be  enlarged  only  when  it  is 
made  the  leading  object  of  a  vigorous  mind.  Whenever  there- 
fore divinity  is  ranked  by  divines  merely  as  one  of  many  necessary 
branches  of  study,  its  state  must  cease  to  be  progressive.  That 
it  is  not  generally  so  regarded  now,  we  are  fully  confident ;  but 
-we  cannot  conceal  our  apprehension,  that  after  making  all  allow- 
ance for  the  circumstances  above-mentioned,  there  is  yet  some- 
thins:  which  is  not  so  easily  excusable  in  the  little  attention  which 
is  now  paid  to  the  Christian  Fathers. 

Convinced  that  a  general  cultivation  among  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  these  high  and  ancient  authorities,  would  enable 
them  to  meet  with  spirit,  and  to  combat  with  increased  confidence 
and  success  that  motley  crew  of  heterodox  invaders,  who  in  the 
present  age  are  so  prolific  in  new  and  monstrous  tenets,  and 
swarm  forth  from  every  quarti  r,  we  would  have  the  champions  of 
orthodoxy  pre-eminently  conversant  with  those  pure,  though  unin- 
spired, channels  of  revealed  truth.  And  in  proportion  to  our 
affection  for  the  Church  of  England  (which  we  are  still  anti- 
quated enough  to  reverence  and  love)  our  unfeigned  regret  in- 
creases at  beholding  any  decline  of  this  branch  of  Christian  lite- 
rature in  her  sons.  In  addition  to  the  operation  of  that  primary 
cause  already  mentioned,  it  might  be  alleged,  that  the  number 
-even  among  those  who  consider  theology  as  their  object,  and 
the  excellence  of  our  own  unrivalled  theologians,  those  pillars  and 
polished  corners  of  our  temple,  have  m  some  degree  superseded 
the  study  of  the  ancient  Fathers.  We  have  Hooker,  and  Pear- 
son, and  Taylor,  as  captains  of  a  noble  host,  and  an  holy  band, 
whom  we  need  not  be  ashamed  to  rank  among  the  ablest  de- 
fenders of  the  Church  of  Christ  since  the  Apostolic  age.  Ne- 
vertheless, if  we  consult  them,  they  acknowledge  without  reluct- 
ance the  debt  they  owe  to  the  primitive  Fathers,  and  refer  us  to 
them  as  to  their  masters  and  guides.  And  whilst  we  glory  as 
Englishmen,  that  the  Church  has  been  illumined  by  so  many 
burning  and  shining  lights  from  this  our  native  land,  our  divines 
should  yet  remember  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  also  to  ap- 
proach the  stream  from  which  their  forefathers  drew  so  copiously, 
and  which  "  flows  fast  by  the  oracle  of  God."  In  one  point  of 
view,  indeed,  their  value  can  be  equalled  by  no  succeeding  la- 
bourer. Their  testimony  in  confutation  of  those  heresies,  which 
have  sprung  up  into  being  since  they  were  gathered  to  their  fa- 
thers, is  invaluable,,  because  it  is  unassailable.     Against  modern 

defenders 
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d<  fenders  of  a  doctrine,  however  fully  the  charge  may  be  refuted, 
■u  l    it  will  alwavs    be  made,   ami  will  always  appear  plausible, 
that  not  by  any  ill  design,  perhaps,   or  premeditated  fraud,   but 
merely  by  prejudice,  they  accommodate  Scripture  to  their  own 
pie-conceived  opinions.     This  cannot  be  urged  against  the  Fa- 
thers.    Their  sentiments  are  genuine  deductions  from  the  unso- 
phisticated language   of  Scripture,   and    primitive  opinions  and 
doctrines.     With  these  feelings  we  should  at  all  times,  especially 
at  the  present  day,   when  these   ancient  records  are  shamelessly 
neglected  ami  affectedly  despised  by  men  who  profess,  what  they 
h  rin,  rational  Christianity,  hail  any  work  calculated  to  promote 
our  acquaintance  with  those  ecclesiastical  patriarchs.     The  work 
under  review  professes  to  be  a  key  to  them  ;  and  we  eagerly  em- 
braced the  eailiest  opportunity  of  ascertaining  its  contents.     Tor 
♦•although  we  were  not  sanguine  enough  to  expect  any  thing  new 
on  the  two  interesting  subjects  to  which  the  work  is  principally 
directed,   or  to  find  any  subject  there  treated,  or  what  hart  not 
,  already  been  dwelt  upon  and  elucidated  by  Bishop  Bull,  &c.  we 
yet  anticipated  much  advantage  from  it.     "  The  multitude  of  old 
sermons,"  said  Bishop  Home,  "  affords   no  argument  against 
the  publication  of  new  ones,  since  new  ones  will  be  read  when 
old  ones  are  forgotten,  and  almost  all  men  are  in  this  respect 
Athenians."     By  parity  of  reasoning  we  hoped  that  some  among 
us  would  be  induced  to  give  die  Fathers,  clothed  in  a  new  garb, 
and  presented  in  a  less  repulsive  form,  a  more  attentive  hearing  ; 
and  that,  as  the  most  ardent  leaders  of  fashion  often  adopt  the 
costume  of  their  ancestors,  so  the  very  love  of  novelty  itself  might 
introduce  many  who  would  be  frightened  by  the   old   folios  of 
Bull  and  cc  the  Apostolic  Fathers,"  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
golden  remains  of  the  three  first  centuries.     But  we  hasten  to  the 
work  itself. 

In  his  preliminary  discourse  the  Lecturer's  object  is  to  possess 
his  audience  with  a  just  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  primitive 
writing's.  For  their  authenticity  he  appeals  to  the  evidence  of 
their  immediate  successors.  In  ascertaining  their  real  import- 
ance, he  would  guard  us  against  two  opposite  extremes  :  one  the 
error  of  the  Romanists,  who  maintained  "  the  inviolability  of 
the  authority  of  the  holy  and  orthodox  Fathers,"  and  overwhelmed 
the  word  of  God  beneath  the  commentaries  of  men  ;  the  other, 
into  which  some  reformers  unhappily  fell,  of  treating  all  human 
authoiities,  not  excepting  the  Fathers,  as  nugatory  and  irrele- 
vant. In  the  course  of  his  sermon,  Mr.  Coliiuoon  presents  us 
with  his  own  estimate  of  their  merits.  His  language  displays  a 
wai  m  affection  ind<  ed  for  friends  of  real  worth,  with  whom  lie 
had  formed  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  free  from  all  expressions  of  bigoted  zeal,  and  indiscri- 
minate 
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ftilriate  attachment.  He  gives  a  brief,  but  clear  and  accurate 
account,  as  well  of  tliose  to  whos"e  sentiments  his?  own  are  re- 
pugnant, as  of  those  whom  he  represents  to  be  the  best  guides  to 
the  study  of  the  Fathers.  He  then  vindicates  these  venerable 
men  from  aspersions  thrown  on  their  credit  by  some  writers  of 
the  Unitarian  party;  and  closes  his  sermon  by  recommending 
that  middle  course,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  best  and 
wisest  men  of  different  ac;es. 

"  We  pay  implicit  deference  to  no  authority  but  Scripture: 
we  own  no  subjection  but  that  which  reason  prescribes.  It  is 
granted  that  the  Fathers  were  men  fallible  and  infirm ;  they  com- 
mitted mistakes.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  deductions,  which 
truth  and  propriety  suggest,  the  just  and  legitimate  influence  of  the 
Fathers  must  rank  very  high.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Chris- 
tians, who  lived  so  near  the  time  of  our  Lord's  incarnation,  and  the1 
miraculous  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  could  err  much  in  essential 
matters— r-they  must  have  known  the  way  of  salvation.  All  nations 
Regard  with  a  devoted  attachment  the  memorials  of  their  remote 
Ancestry.  The  primitive  Christians  are  our  forefathers  in  the  pe- 
digree of  opinion,  a  connection  closer  than  that  of  consanguinity  or 
country,  and  from  them  we  inherit  in  lineal  descent  the  bust  patri- 
mony, religious  truth.'' 

Mr.  Coilinson  then  proposes  his  subject  i(  the  investigation  of 
religious  truth,  by  means  of  the  writings  of  the  Christian  Fathers 
of  the  first  three  centuries."  In  pursuing  his  plan  he  purposes  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  those  works  ;  and  for  the  preservation  of 
distinctness,  he  selects  for  particular  observation  two  points,  which 
lie  deems  the  fundamentals  of  vital  religion — "  The  divine  atone- 
ment, and  the  evidences  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
The  divine  atonement  he  takes  for  granted  to  be  inseparably 
connected  with  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Against  the  Church  of 
Rome,  on  the  one  hand,  who  regards  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  rightful  inheritance  her  exclusive  property;  and 
against  those  on  the  other,  Who  either  maintain  that  inspira- 
tion be  distributed  by  a  predestination  among  God's  elect,  or 
who  refer  to  certain  inward  feelings,  as  criterions  of  its  pre- 
sence ;  he  hopes  to  prove  from  the  Fathers,  that  according  to  our 
Church,  the  only  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
the  purity  of  one's  life,  and  its  conformity  to  the  revealed  will  of 
God. 

In  addition  to  these  two  special  questions,  he  should  have  enu- 
merated a  third,  to  which  he  continually  directs  the  attention  of 
his  readers—"  The  establishment  of  orders  in  the  Church." 
His  observations  on  this  topic  are  equally  sound,  and  hi* quotations 
equally  conclusive. 
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Entering  upon  the  works  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  in  limine j 
passes  Ins  verdict  (resting  principally  on  tin-  judgment  of  Jeter 
h  Jones,  and  Lardner)  against  the  genuineuess  and  authen- 
ticity of  two  writings,  The  Catholic  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and 
The  Shepherd  of  blertnas.  it  undcubiedly  looks  well,  who* 
the  defenders  of  a  cause  are  not  anxious  to  impress  every  anxili- 
arj  into  their  service,  and  by  a  .shew  of  numbers,  rather  than  of 
strength,  to  producer  an  effect  on  their  antagonists,  or  oil  the 
World.  Bui  we  think  the  1  .eciim  r  has  scarcely  allowed  their  due 
importance  to  either  bf  fh'ese  diluted  works.  The  former,  it" 
n ol  apostolical,  is  undeniably  of  very  high  antiquity:  it  is  quoted 
tinder  the  riame  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabus  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origeu  ana  others.  To  die  latter  treatise,  a  less 
frequent  appeal  was  made  by  some  of  our  reformers;  because  it 
was  supposed  to  ceuntenaji.ee  the  doctrine  ol  purgatory.  Of  this) 
work  Grptiws  gives  the  following  opinion.  "  Hennas,  qualis- 
cuuqus  auetoritalis,  certe  vetustalis  pinnae  est,  ut  ex  Jrenaco  ei 
Clemente  ejus  verba  utentibus  apparel."  As  far  as  these  writing* 
go,  they  decidedly  support  Mr.  C.'s  two  cardinal  points.  In  the 
epistle  the  sun  is  unequivocally  mentioned  as  the  work  of  the  Son- 
■of  (iod.  In  the  Hennas  we  read  that  "  He  was  present  with  his- 
lather  in  planning  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  that  no  one  car* 
come  to  the  Father  except  by  his  Son." 

Our  author  passes  on  to  the  three  apostolic  Fathers,  Clemen? 
of  Ivome,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp.      His  quotations  from   these 
Fathers  are  as  full  and  as  decisive  as  the  most  zealous  Trinitarian 
can  wish  :  bat  he  has  not  sufficiently  pointed  out,  that  the  object 
of  these  writings  was  not  to  assert  or  prove  the  points  he  wishes 
.to  establish  from  them.   Whatever  bears  upon  his  subject  is  inci- 
dental, but  for  tins  very  reason  becomes  a  doubly  conviucinsc  ar- 
gumertt,  because  it  indicates  what  were  their  ordinary  and  fami- 
liar ideas  on  those  topics.     For  example,  when  Ignatius  exhorts 
Polycarp  "  to  expect  him  who  is  above  all  time,  eternal,  invisible 
though  "for  our  sakes  he  became  visible;  impalpable  and  impassi- 
ble, yet  tor  us  subjected  to  sufferings,  enduring  all  things  for  our 
salvation  ;''  he  does  not  intend  to  establish  his  friend  in  the  belief 
^of  the  divinity  or  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  but  taking  that  belief  for 
granted,  he  urges  it  as  the  great  stimulus  to  firmness  and  perseve- 
rance.    The  same  observation  equally  applies   to  the  passage  in 
which  Clement  exhorting  to  charity  as  an  additional  motive,  adds,. 
(<  Through  charity  and  divine  love  the  Lord  joined  himself  to  us, 
and  gave  his  own  blood  for  us  by  the  wi.l  of  God."  Our  author 
waf,  we  doubt  not,  fully  aware  of  this  himself;  we  only  regret 
he  has  not  more  frequently  insisted  upon  it,  as  in  these  cases  the 
reader  should  not  be  left  too  much  to  his  own  conclusions.     In 
one  point  we  cannot  express  too  strongly  our' admiration  of  the 
7  work 
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work  before  us ;  we  mean  with  respect  to  the  excellent  moral 
reflections  interspersed  through  the  whole  volume.  We  were 
particularly  pleased  with  the  close  of  the  sermon  on  the  apostolic 
Fathers.  The  conclusion  Mr.  Collinson  wishes  to  establish  is, 
the  necessity  of  regarding  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  future  life  as 
the  only  sure  motive  to  virtue.  Without  such  a  principle,  he  argues, 
the  first  martyrs  and  confessors  could  not  have  surmounted  the 
formidable  and  accumulated  obstacles  which  the  profession  of 
their  faith  presented  to  them.  In  discussing  this  subject  he  exa- 
mines, and  animadverts  with  spirit  upon  the  systems  of  modern 
metaphysicians,  such  as  Hume  and  Adam  Smith,  w  ho  in  analyzing 
the  moral  sense  or  principle  of  virtue,  have  closed  their  eyes 
against  the  motives  of  Christianity.  Nor  can  his  sentiments  co- 
incide with  the  theory  even  of  our  own  Paley,  who  teaches  that 
u  whatever  is  expedient  is  right/'  although  the  motive  proposed 
by  him  be  the  good  pleasure  of  God. 

We  have  often  thought  that  had  Paley  again  to  publish  to  the 
world  his  Treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy,  he  would  not  have; 
scrupled  to  adopt  such  qualifications  as  are  proposed  by  the 
Lecturer  as  sufficient  to  liberate  the  doctrine  of  expediency  from 
the  objections,  which  now  suggest  themselves  against  it,  but 
would  have  incorporated  into  his  system  in  language,  ciear,  de- 
cisive, and  explanatory  of  its  paramount  importance,  the  eternal 
happiness  of  mankind.  As  it  now  stands,  and  must  ever  stand 
for  the  mature  opinion  of  Dr.  Paley,  we  heartily  agree  with  our 
author  in  pronouncing  it  defective  and  unsolid.  Nor  do  we  re- 
gard Paley  as  the  originator  of  the  system ;  in  many  points  it  is 
identifiable  with  stoical  doctrine,  and  promises  little  better  suc- 
cess than  had  its  prototype.  From  a  whole  community  perhaps 
the  doctrine  of  expediency  may  serve  well  enough  to  direct  their 
counsels.  What  is  really  profitable  even  now  for  a  whole  state,  is 
perhaps  generally  just  and  good.  But  when  we  consider  how 
insigmficant  a  portion  of  the  state  each  individual  is;  how 
slightly  he  will  conceive  the  aggregate  affected  by  any  act  of  his, 
whereof  the  effect  must  be  diffused  over  so  vast  an  expanse ;  or 
what  is  the  same  thing,  how  incalculably  small  a  part  of  the  gene- 
ral evil,  flowing  from  his  unjust  action,  will  fall  upon  himself,  or 
any  other  individual,  save  the  immediate  victim  of  his  transgi  ession, 
we  can  scarcely  hope  the  maxim  of  Paley  will  be  more  efficaci- 
ous in  preventing  crime,  than  the  formula  of  Cicero. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  our  author, 
comments  on  the  fatal  errors  of  two  very  opposite  classes  of  men ; 
who  agree  only  in  maintaining  the  incompatability  of  the  exercise 
of  reason,  and  the  belief  in  a  divine  revelation  :  the  intidei,  who 
rejects  ad  supernatural  communications  as  an  imposition  upon  his 
understanding ;  and  the  faaatic,  who  iu  his  abhorrence  of  unbe- 
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ttx  -i  oppo  '  tvjes  be  argues  with  equal  strength  and  mode-* 

ration  :  and  appi  ■! i  to  the  primitive  Fathers,  as  models  for  our 
imitation  ;  who  so  far  from  prostrating  the  understanding  in  blind 
credulity,  exercised  it  to  the  most  excellent  purpose}  in  examine 
iug  and  defending  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Of  Justin,  be 
ays,  thai  his  heart  and  understanding  were  equally  touched  and 
<  onvinced  nothing  can  be  more  direct  than  his  testimony  to  the 
Trinity.  We  liave  room  only  for  one  quotation.  In  liia  Apology 
K>  Antoninus  Pius  he  says  "  we  are  called  Atheists,  and  truly  we 
believe  not  in  your  false  godsj  but  being  taught  by  the  word  o£ 
God,  who  became  man,  namely,  Jesus  Christ,  we  acknowledge 
the  true  God,  the  Father  of  justice  and  purity,  and  of  all  virtues, 
■who  is  free  from  any  nurture  of  evil  :  Him,  together  with  the 
Son  and  the  Hol\  Spint,  we  reverence  and  love  with  the  worship 
of  truth  and  reasou.';  Mr.  Col  liaison  here  exposes  the  gross 
misrepresentation  of  this  primitive  Father's  creed  made  by  Vol- 
taire ;  who  asserted  that  Justin  was  no  believer  in  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  (moles  this  sentence  to  countenance  his  asser- 
tion.—  "  There  are  among  us  who  confess  Christ,  yet  affirm  that 
lie  was  a  man  of  human  race."  Here  Voltaire's  quotation  ends, 
but  the  original  passage  of  Justin  continues,  "  with  these  i  do 
not  agree,  and  they  aye  few  in  number." 

A3  to  his  second  point,  "  The  evidences  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
he  shews,  that,  as  the  primitive  Fathers  continually  anil  uniformly 
Ultimate,  that  all  goodness,  whether  of  faith  or  practice,  arises- 
from  divine  influence,  so  they  constantly  appeal  for  proof  of 
this  influence,  not  to  their  internal  persuasions,  or  their  profes- 
sions, but  to  their  actions,  and  the  whole  conduct  of  their  lives. 

The  next  Father  is  fienaeus,  an  author  whose  works  ovciilow 
with  most  unequivocal  declarations  of  the  very  Godhead  of  the> 
Sen,  His  arguments  are  fraught  with  additional  weight,  because 
his  object  is  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  (of  whom 
ve  are  here  presented  with  a  very  clear  account)  the  unity  08 
God,  as  revealed  in  Scripture.  We  cannot  pass  on  from  this 
rather,  without  reluctantly  submitting  to  the  most  unpleasant 
duty  of  a  Critic — that  of  exposing  the  faults  of  an  aut'hor,  whom 
lie  generally  admires.  iSlr.  Coliiwson,  with  so  abundant  a  supply 
of  texts  found  in  the  Greek,  should  have  confine;!  himself  to 
them.  We  cannot  see  the  soundness  of  that  judgment,  which 
would  banish  the  Hennas  and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  to  irre- 
versible exile,  and  disfranchise  them  altogether;  and  yet  honour 
■with  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  me  Latin  tremens,  which  reject* 
the  former  on  the  ground  of  insufficient  testimony,  and  at  the 
same  time  places  implicit  confidence  in  a  translation  of  very 
questionable  authority.     His  readers  surely  would  have  received 
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much  greater  advantage,  itacl  he  undertaken  the  taslc  of  ascef-* 
laming  how  far  the  Latin  justly  challenges  our  reliance.  In 
some  places,  indeed,  he  gives  us  one  entire  unbroken  quotation, 
(without  any  intimation  of  his  doing  so)  a  passage  .part,  of  which] 
is  in  the  Greek,  and  part  in  the  Latin  only.  In  many  where 
both  are  .accessible,  he  prefers  the  Latin.  He  refuses  the  good, 
ynd  chooses  the  evil.  We  cannot  but  lament  the  very  loose,  (we 
had  almost  said  licentious)  rendering  of  some  sentences  from  this 
Father.  In  page  89,  although  every  idea  rnav  be  elicited  in 
sense  from  chap.  7J,  book  4,  (for  we  take  for  granted  that  the 
reference  to  book  3,  is  a  misprint)  yet  there  is  no  connected 
passage  in  either  the  Latin  or  the  Greek,  winch  at  all  resembles 
what  in  our  author  stands  as  a  translation  of  one  paragraph. 
This  is  the  case  too  in  p.  87,  ill  which  we  tind  the  additional 
liberty  of  making  Irenaeus  indentify  the  Ebionites  with  the  Uni- 
tarians ;  which,  however  true  in  itself,  aud  doducible  from  other 
parts  of  irenaeus  it  may  be,  is  certainly  not  countenanced  by  the 
ojjginal  in  loco.  We  cannot  moreover  see  the  reason  why  the 
original  in  one  language  should  be  either  suppressed,  or  very  par- 
tially given  in  notes,  and  in  the  other  should  be  made  always  a, 
part  of  his  text;  unless  indeed  the  preacher  deemed  his  congre- 
gation (the  University  of  Oxford)  competent  to  follow  him  in 
Latin,  but  rather  more  backward  in  catching  the  Greek.  As 
we  remember  to  have  heard  a  preacher  lament  that  he  could  not 
introduce  before  his  present  audience  St.  Paul's  own  won!,  (it 
was  only  the  little  word  Ivy.)  who  yet,  in  the  course  of  his  ha- 
rangue, thundered  out  a  whale  hue  of  Terence.  We  particu- 
larly object  also  to  ^notations  made  partly  in  the  original,  partly 
translated;  apian  Mr.  Colliusoii  has  adopted  with  Tertullian, 
p.  1 1G.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  such  sudden  leaps  from  England 
to  Rome  must  be  particularly  annoying  to  the  merely  English 
reader.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  quotations  from  Cyprian  is 
not  rendered  into  English  at  all.  This  grieves  us  ;  for  we  would 
not  by  any  means  have  Mr.  C.'s  labours  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  classical  student.  We  knovv  no  men,  who  are  honest 
searchers  after  truth,  by  whom  this  work  would  not  be  read  with 
profit. 

JNext  follow  two  contemporaries,  whose  characters  as  men  and 
authors  wear  complexions  extremely  opposite  :  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria and  Tertullian.  The  same  discriminate  appreciation  of 
the  Fathers,  which  renders  Ins  work  most  highly  valuable,  dis- 
plays itself  conspicuously  here.  Neither  the  mild  and  liberal 
Opinions  of  the  teacher  of  Alexandria,  for  whom  our  author 
evinces  the  strongest  affection,  nor  the  decisive  testimonies 
borne  to  the  two  cardinal  doctrines,  especially  in  his  prayer  to 
the  Trinity  at  the  close  of  the  Praedagbgue,   can  close  his  even 
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against  the  fault  of  attempting  to  blend  Christianity  with  heathen 
philosophy.  The  strenuous  defence  of  the  catholic,  faith,  made 
so  repeatedly  by  the  presbyter  of  Carthage,  does  not  (through  a 
pitiful  fear  of  disparaging  his  evidence)  dissuade  the  Lecturer 
from  pom  men  ting  very  warmly  on  the  rigid  and  relentless  auste- 
rities of  Tertullian,  when  he  became  a  Montanist.  To  the  sanc- 
tion given  by  this  Father,  he  attributes  that  deluge  of  sanctimor 
nious  and  barren  superstition,  which  for  centuries  inundated  the 
Church.  Our  readers  will  find,  at  the  close  of  his  fourth  sermon, 
a  good  specimen  not  only  of  Mr.  C's  style,  but  of  his  manly, 
judicious,  and  pious  sentiments  ;  which  moreover  are  by  no 
means  inapplicable  to  a  lamentable  and  growing  error  of  our  own 
time  and  nation,  which  indeed  assumes  a  different  name,  and 
disclaims  any  connection  with  Montanism,  but  springs  unques- 
tionably from  the  same  troubled  source. 

We  now  proceed  to  Origen,  the  analysis  of  whose  voluminous 
■works  is    a   most  able,   perspicuous,   and  candid  performance. 
Origen  was  accused  of  heterodoxy.    In  his  Treatise  upon  Prayer, 
(if  it  be  not  rather  another  quoted  by  him,  for  that  the  conclusion 
is  not  his   own  deliberate  sentiment,  his  positive  declarations  of 
Christ's  unity  with  the  Father  abundantly  prove)  he  makes  a  fanci- 
ful distinction  between  hlauhs  and  zj^oacuyjh,  one  of  which  alone 
lie  would  offer  to  Christ,  reserving  the  other  exclusively  for  God 
the  Father.    To  those  of  our  readers,  who  might  wish  to  examine 
ibis   point    more  minutely,   we  recommend   a   note  written  by 
"  Eruditus  quidam   Anglicus,"  subjoined  to   the  only  copy  of 
Origen  now  before  us,  Paris  1733,  under  the  direction  of  De-la- 
rue.     Our  author  has  not  sufficiently  insisted  upon  the  additional 
importance  of  all  Origen's  evidence,   drawn  from  his  answer  to 
Celsus.      Celsus  accuses  the  Christians  of  worshipping  two  gods; 
how  easy  had  it  been  for  Origen,  were  he  not  a  worshipper  of  the 
Saviour,  to   deny   the  charge ;  but  he   professed  that  he   wor- 
shipped the   Father  and  the  Son,  and   alledges  as   the  cause  of 
Celsus's  objection,  his  ignorance  of  the   Scriptures,   which   de- 
clared those  two  persons   to   be  one  God.     The  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  two  antagonists,   the  Christian  and  the  In- 
fidel, drawn  from  their  own  professions,    Mr.  C.  has  beautifully 
pourt  rayed. 

The  last  father  is  Cyprian  of  Carthage ;  of  his  life  and 
writings  a  very  clear  and  succinct  relation  is  given.  We  regret 
more  was  not  said  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Lord's  Praver,  which 
contains  passages  as  forcible  and  useful  as  any  in  his  valuable 
remains.  The  narrative  of  his  martyrdom  is  simple  and  pa- 
thetic, it  is,  we  believe,  only  a  faithful  translation  of  his  bio- 
grapher ;  we  cannot  however  refrain  from  gratifying  our  readers 
with  it. 

/  "  St. 
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**  St.  Cyprian  bad  returned  (A.D.  200.)  from  exile,  and  lived 
in  a  garden  near  Carthage,  when  the  persecution  under  Valerian 
began.     It  was  particularly  directed  against  Christians  of  rank, 
whether  laymen  or  ecclesiastics,  and  Cyprian  was  recommended 
by  his  friends  to  seek  safety  in  flight.     He   was  sought  for,   and 
carried  in  a  chariot  between  two  officers  to  a  village  called  Sextus, 
six  miles  from   Carthage,   by   the  seaside,  where    the    Proconsul 
dwelt.     He  was  guarded  in  a  courteous  manner,  and  his  Christian 
friends  passed   the  night  in  the  street  before  his  lodgings.     The 
next  morning  he  was  carried  before  the  Proconsul,  who  interro- 
gated him.     4  Are  you  Thascius  Cyprian  ?'     '  I  am.'     '  Are  you 
he  whom  the  Christians  call  their  Bishop?'  '  1  am.'  '  Our  Princes 
have   ordered  you  to  worship  the  gods.'     c  That  I  will  not  do.' 
*  I  pity  your  ease ;  you  would  judge  better  to  consult  your  safety, 
and  not  to  despise   the  gods.'     '  My  strength  is  in   Christ  the 
Lord,  whom  I  desire  to  serve  for  ever.'     '  You  must  therefore  be 
an   example  to  the  rest,  that  by  the  shedding  of  your  blood  they 
may  learn  their  duty.     Let  Thascras  Cyprian,  who  refuses  to  sa- 
crifice to  the  gods,  be  put  to  death  by  the  sword.'     *  God  be 
praised,'  said  the  martyr ;  and  while  they  were  leading  him  away, 
a  multitude   of  people  followed,  and  cried,  '  Let  us  die  with  our 
holy  Bishop.'     The  soldiers  led  him  into  a  plain  smvounded  by 
trees,  and  many  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  them  to  see  him  at  a 
distance.     Cyprian  took  off  his  mantle  and,  kneeling  down,  wor- 
shipped God.     He  gave  money  to  the  executioners,  and  himself 
bound  a  napkin  over  his  own  eyes ;  a  Presbyter  and  Deacon  tied 
his  hands,  and  the  Christians  placed  clothes  to  receive  his  blood* 
His    head   was    then   severed   from  his   body.      His    biographer, 
Pontus,  who  was  also  one   of  his  Deacons,  represents  himself  as 
wishing  to  have  died  with  him ;  and  as  divided  between  the  joy 
of  his  victorious  martyrdom,    and  sorrow  that  himself  was   left 
behind." 

The  sixth  Sermon  contains  an  appeal  to  the  Fathers  for 
settling  the  disputes  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  Pro- 
testants. Mr.  C  has  most  amply  proved  the  distinguishing 
tenets  of  Popery  to  be  at  variance  with  primitive  doctrine.  Our 
sontimeuts  are,  as  they  ever  have  been,  in  perfect  unison  with 
those  of  the  Lecturer.  Whenever  the  Church  of  Rome  shall 
be  contented  lo  abandon  her  tyranny  over  the  consciences  of 
Christians,  and  lo  daiuj  no  farther  authority  than  is  exercised 
by  our  own  Church  we  shall  be  the  last  to  refuse  the  claims  of 
herself  or  ot  any  other  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic  to  that 
authority  ;  but  till  then  we  must  protest  against  her  usurpations. 
As  soon  as  she  will  relinquish  human  errors,  and  return  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  the  practice  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  as  detailed  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  we  shall  hail 
fier  as  a  long  lost  sister  returning  to  the  bosom  of  our  common 

parent ; 
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parent;  till  then  we  shall  mourn  and  pray  for  her;  but  we 
cannot  embrace  bcr,  we  cannot  hold  forth  to  her  the  right  hand 
of  reconciliation  and  fellowship. 

In  his  seventh  Sermon  our  author  examines  by  the  same  test 
the  points  in  which  the  Chinch  of  England  differs  from  soma 
of  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  To  the  lYedestinarian  he  shews 
that  the  Fathers  of  the  three  first  centuries  are  unanimous  in 
stating,  that  all  goodness  is  from  God,  and  that  without  divine 
grace  DO  man  can  have  faith,  hope,  or  charity,  or  attain  eternal 
saivatjon.  Hut  that  every  man  possesses  a  freedom  of  action, 
that  be  is  not  a  slave  to  unconlrouh'ble  destiny,  but  is  master 
pi  himself  to  choose  good  and  evil,  life  and  death  ;  and  that 
without  this  liberty,  virtue  and  vice  would  be  mere  names, 
Those  who  reject  Episcopacy  he  refers  to  the  same  autho- 
rities, by  whom  three  orders  of  Clergy,  and  Bishops  always  in 
the  first  place,  are  mentioned.  He  maintains  infant  Baptism 
to  be  primitive ;  and  against  the  self-constituted  minister  he 
argues  in  a  most  forcible  and  lively  strain  ;  among  other  quo- 
tations, this  forms  a  part  of  one  from  Cyprian.  "These  are 
they,  who  preside  among  the  hot-headed  in  conventicles  without 
divine  appointment;  who  constitute  themselves  rulers  with- 
out any  law  of  ordination,  who  assume  the  name  of  Bishops, 
and  receive  episcopacy  from  no  hand  but  their  own."  The 
prevailing  schism  in  England  our  author  ascribes  partly  to  an 
evil  of  foreign  origin,  the  establishment  of  the  criterion  of  sal- 
vation in  inward  feeling ;  and  partly  to  the  inadequate  provision, 
made  by  the  legislature  for  instructing  the  people  in  the  esta- 
blished religion.  We  had  good  hope  this  evil  will  gradually 
and  daily  be  diminished,  as  well  by  the  increasing  exertions  of 
individuals,  as  by  the  liberal  interference  of  the  legislature,  who 
in  these  days  of  peace  will,  we  trust,  prove  themselves  nursing 
lathers  of  the  (Church, 

The  last  Lecture  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  seven  preceding. 
|V ere  these  Lectures  to  be  heard  only,  such  a  summary,  clear 
and  animated  as  it  is,  would  be  highly  desirable  ;  but  we  ac- 
knowledge it  now  seems  to  occupy  too  large  a  proportion  of  so 
small  a  work  as  eight  moderate  sermons;  and  to  savour  some- 
what of  unnecessary  repetition.  Thpre  are  added  some  very 
valuable  remarks  upon  the  authority  of  the  visible  Church,  on 
the  only  true  test  of  sanctitication,  and  on  the  advantages  deriv- 
able as  -cell  to  laymen  as  to  the  clergy  in  the  doctrinal  and 
practical  points  from  a  Study  of  the  Lathers.  He  urges  the 
additional  testimony  borne  to  Christianity,  by  the  existence  am} 
nature  of  these  ancient  records,  and  concludes  with  an  exhpr- 
titi.ni  to  his  brethren  the  clergy.  We  had  selected  many  pas- 
.1  as -specimens  of  his,  manner  and  style,  byt  we  have  already 
■j  exceeded 
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exceeded  our  limits,  and  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Work  it* 
self.  As  an  appendix,  in  addition  to  a  translation  of  the  Latin 
quotations,  and  some  notes  from  Erasmus,  Daille,  &<:.  Mr.  C 
lias  given  us,  in  full,  a  translation  of  Justin's  dialogue  with  Trypho 
the  Jew. 

Our  readers  have  probably  already  determined  our  estimate 
of  the  merits  of  these  Bampton  Lectures.      Blended  with  some 
few  and  trifling  errors  we  find  much  real  good.     We  could  not 
refrain  from  animadverting  upon  some  inaccuracies  in  the  quo- 
tations but  we  have  never  found  the  general  scope  and  sense  of 
any  one  Father  in  the  least  misreptesented.     We  regard  it  as  a 
most  faithful   summary  of  the  lives  and  literary  remains  of  llie 
first  Christian  authors;  and  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it, 
either  as  a  key  to  those,  who  are  desirous  of  scrutinizing  these 
rich  treasures   of  antiquity  in  the  course  of  their  own  labours; 
or  as  the   best  substitute  for  them,  to   those  who  wish  only  te» 
be  generally  acquainted   with  their  nature  and  contents.     All 
classes  must  be  repaid  for  perusing  a  book,  through  which  are 
scattered  so  many  just  and  pious  reflections  on   almost  every 
topic  that  can  interest  a  Christian.     First  rate  talents  were  not 
required   for  the  production  of  this  volume  ;  but  qualifications 
of  different  kinds,  and  of  no  ordinary  cast  were  iudispensible, 
and  were  adequately  possessed  by  the  author.     The  work  dis- 
plays   patient  labour,    indefatigable  research,    a   discriminating 
judgment  in  ascertaining  the  comparative  value  of  the  different 
writers  and  of  the  different  works  of  the  same  writer.     Hits  style 
is  simple  and  perspicuous  ;  never  turgid,  never  insipid,  and  some- 
times when  be  lays  down  the  office  of  a  mere  reporter,   has  a 
considerable  share  of  eloquence.     We  believe  Mr.  C.  moreover 
to   be  eoually  removed  from  that  narrow-minded  bigotry  which 
passes  a  merciless  decree  on  all  who  dissent  from  its  own  tenets, 
and  from   that  latijtudinarian  laxity,  which,  under  the  specious 
name  of  liberality  of  sentiment,  goes  far  towards   denying  the 
essential  difference  between  truth  and  falshood,  and  is  adopted 
generally  as  a  cloak  to  hide  the  want  of  all  religious  principle. 

Mr.  C.  has  zeal  blended  with  knowledge ;  but  we  are 
chiefly  delighted  with  that  piimitive  cast  of  pure  Christian 
morality  which  gives  a  tinge  to  the  whole  volume.  Piety, 
charity,  an  abhorrence  of  deceit,  and  a  genuine  love  of  truth 
every  where  display  themselves.  Whilst  studying  the  sentiments 
of  the  Fathers,  he  has  caught  a  portion  of  the  spirit  which  dic- 
tated them — The  vihole  work  breaths  the  purity  of  the  apostolic 
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IT  is  indeed  with  a  degree  of  indiscribable  reluctance,  almost 
amounting  to  dread,  that  we  open  a  quarto  volume,  containing 
upwards  of  four  hundred  pages,  consisting  of  scraps  of  poems, 
us  numerous  as   the   pages;  these  poems   written  in  the  lGtli 
and    1 7th   centuries,   with   the   original    orthography    religiously 
preserved,  and  (last,  though   not  least)  illustrated  and  enriched 
villi  copious  notes  by  the  Editor.     We  know  some  persons-,  to 
whom   such  a  volume   would   be  a  most  acceptable   banquet ; 
to  whom  the  bad  spelling  alone,  as  indicative  of  their  antiquity, 
would   be   an  ample  recommendation  of  these  poems,  and  who 
would  explore  with   eager  curiosity  all  the  genealogies,  inter- 
marriages, and   family  anecdotes  of  the  ancient  authors.     Such 
an  one  apparently  is  Arthur  Clifford,   Esq.,  the  editor   of  the 
work   before  us,  a  very  industrious  man   by  his  own  account : 
who  confidently  and  without  reserve,  declares  "  this  collection 
to   be   equal   to  any  poetical  miscellany  ever  before  published." 
Mow   we  are  persuaded  that  the  usual  partiality  of  an  author  or 
an  editor,  for  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  even  though  assisted 
by   his  taste,   or  rather  greediness  for  antique   reliqnes,  could 
never  have  been  sufficient  to  dictate  so  bold  an  assertion.     But 
we  must  remember,  1st,  that  his  family  is  connected  with  that 
of  the  Aslons  and  the   other  collectors  and  authors  of  these 
pieces;  2dly,  that  they  were  discovered  at  Tixall,  the   seat   of 
his  brother,  Thomas  Clifford,  also  Esquire ;  and  Sdly,  that  he 
himself  (Arthur  Clifford,   Esq.)  discovered  them.       All   these 
considerations  together  may  help  us  to  account  for  the  extra-* 
ordinary,  (and   we  think)  blind  admiration  which  he  professes 
to  feel   for  the  poems  which  he  has  thus  brought  before  the 
public.     We  all  know  how  apt  a  parent's  fondness  is  to  convert 
the   squint   of  his  own  child  into  a  pretty  roguish  leer,  and  tq 
enseal  its  thickness  of  speech  the  lisp  of  innocence;  and  though 
it  may  be  said  that  the  production  before  us  is  but  a  foundling, 
and  not  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  editor,  still  he  has  dressed 
it  in  his  own  garments,  and  decorated  it  with  his  own  orna- 
ments.    But  however  natural  his  partiality  for  the  Tixall  Poetry 
may  be^  surely  he  should  be  a  little  cautious  not  to  pronounce 
so  decidedly  and  finally  upon  the  merits  of  a  wort,  which  must, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be  considered  as  his  own.  "it  ig 
really  putting  us   into  a  very  disagreeable  alternative  either  of 
absolutely  contradicting  so  worthy  a  man  as  we  believe  Arthur 
Clifford,  Esq.   to  be,  or  of  subscribing  to  an  opinion,  which  we 
must  confess,  appears  to  us  very  wide  of  the  truth.     But  that 
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the  reader  may  have  the  opportunity  of  rejudging  the  judgment 
of  the  editor,  and  deciding  for  himself  upon  the  merits  of  these 
poems,  we  shall  attempt  to  give  him  some  idea  of  them. 

They  are  divided  into  four  portions,  which  are  selected  from 
as  many  different  manuscripts.  These  MSS.  appear  to  have 
been  the  common-place  books  of  certain  members  and  relations 
of  the  ancient  and  respectable  family  of  Lord  Aston  (a  title  now 
extinct)  who  inhabited  the  mansion  of  Tixall,  in  Staffordshire, 
towards  the  end  of  the  l6th  century.  The  preface  contains 
a  detailed  account  of  all  the  worthies  fmale  and  female)  who  have 
contributed  their  own  or  other  people's  effusions  to  these  albums; 
but  it  is  too  long,  and  has  too  much  the  appearance  of  being 
copied  from  the  genealogical  table  of  the  Aston  family,  to  be 
very  interesting. 

'  The  reader  will  probably  have  guessed  by  this  time  the  reason 
for  the  title  of  this  book,  which  is  simply  that  the  manuscripts 
were  found  at  Tixall.  But  lest  this  should  not  prove  satis- 
factory, Mr.  Clifford  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  ad- 
ditional ones :  1  st.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  some 
of  the  pieces  were  composed  at  Tixall,  or  at  least  hy  persons 
born  there  or  connected  with  the  place;  2dly,  (in  his  own  words) 
"  Many  qf  the  poems  I  can  ascribe  to  no  author  whatever; 
while  of  those,  whom  I  have  ascertained,  none  is  so  predominant 
as  to  be  entitled  to  give  his  name  to  the  whole  collection." 
3dly,  Drayton  says  that  Tixall  has  often  been  the  favourite  resort 
of  the  muses.  Most  cogent  reasons  these !  "  What  more  ap- 
propriate title  therefore/'  he  concludes,  "  or  rather  what  other 
title  could  I  give  to  the  work  but  that  of  Tixall  Poetry  r"  Talk- 
ing of  the  editor's  reasons,  we  were  much  amused  at  a  very 
weighty  one  which  he  assigns  for  dedicating  his  book  to  Lady 
Harriet  Leveson  Gower,  viz.  That  he  has  had  the  pleasure  to 
be  informed  that  her  Ladyship  has  been  heard  to  express  her 
admiration  of  Tixall  and  its  situation  ! 

But  we  shall  have  occasion  in  another  place  to  speak  of  the 
share  which  the  editor  has  had  in  this  volume ;  we  now  turn  to 
the  poems  themselves.  Of  these  we  shall  extract  the  first,  as  a 
specimen  of  what  we  consider  the  best  in  the  collection. 

"   EXPOSTULATION    OF    ST.    MAR'/    MAGDALEN". 

!'  As  grief  enthraled  Magdalen 
Beheld  him  on  the  fatall  tree, 
Amaz'd  she  stood;  her  spirit  then 
(Return'd  from  passion's  extasie) 
With  interrupting  sighs  she  vents, 
And  brek's  aloud  into  thees  sad  laments. 
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"  Ts  this  the  goodly  worke  in  me 

You  so  commended  as  you  fed  ? 

Is  this  flu*  happy  mist 

I  blindly  wrought  upon  thy  bead  ? 

In  powring  precious  oyle  on  thyne; 

That  thou  shouldst  showre  more  precious  blood  on  myne? 

"  Is  tliis  tbc  peace  thou  gav'st  my  hart? 

Is  this  tlu>  victory  I  winne, 

For  chursing  thee,  the  better  part? 

Is  tliis  the  pardoning  my  sin  ? 

Did  ray  eyes  wash  thy  feet  t'intice 

Thy  bleeding  feet  to  "wash  my  blood-sbott  eyes  > 

"  Oil  take  thy  blood  and  pardon  back  : 

Restore  the  teares  and  shines  I  lost; 

To  me  hell's  dearer  for  thy  sake, 

Than  heaven  at  so  deare  a  co.st : 

Though  my  sight  ran  astray,  is't  meet 

My  wandrmg  eyes  should  draw  thy  weeping  feet? 

"  And  have  thus  springs  forgot  to  keepe 
Their  floodgates  ope  ?  What  mountain  stopps 
Their  currents  that  they  dare  not  weepe 
With  thee  ?  Without  thos  corrall  drops, 
Thecs  christall  waves  can  be  no  sea  : 
Without  thees,  perles,  that  blood  no  Erithne. 

"  But  Thou,  who  with  thy  powrefull  word 

Couldst  draine  that  Ruddy  Ocean  dry, 

And  hid  the  rock  full  brookes  afford 

In  such  a  wilderness  as  I ; 

Oh  stop  that  Ocean  of  blood, 

And  turn  my  rocky  brcst  into  a  flood. 

"  Methinkes,  in  midst  of  all  thy  smart, 
I  lieare  thee  cry  thou  thurst  st  for  me  ? 
Then  (wounded  hart)  speke  to  this  hart, 
That's  sick  to  death  as  well  as  thee  ; 
Speke  to  this  hart,  my  soules  Physician, 
And  it  will  yield  us  waters  of  Contrition. 

"  By  this  the  tempest  of  her  sighs 

Had  all  her  pregnant  sorrow  seas'd : 

She  clos'd  her  lypps,  and  op't  her  eyes ; 

She  wrung  her  hands,  and  beat  her  brestj 

She  wayling  tore  her  golden  haires, 

And  spake  the  rest,  more  eloquent,  in  tears.'1 

This  little  poem  certainly  has  its  beauties.    There  U  through, 
out  the  whole  a  strain  of  simplicity,  and  even  of  pathos,  winch 
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Speaks  to  the  heart  rather  than  to  the  imagination  ;  ani  which 
is  worth  all  the  false  refinement  and  flimsy  decoration  of  modern 
poetry.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  fail  of  being  offended  by 
that  absurd  play  upon  words,  that  cruel  torturing  of  the  sense, 
in  order  to  produce  a  double  entendre,  which  so  strongly  cha- 
racterises the  poetry  of  the  age  in  which  these  were  written. 
Considered  in  this  light,  as  a  sample  of  the  productions  of  the 
1 6th  and  17  th  centuries,  this  collection  might  have  been  in- 
teresting, had  it  furnished  the  only  specimens  we  have  to  refer 
to.  But  we  are  very  little  desirous  of  wading  through  a  new 
quarto  volume  of  rubbish,  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  the  bad" 
taste  of  our  ancestors.  The  works  of  Cowley,  Waller,  Drayton, 
and  other  poets  of  the  same  standing,  supply  us  with  ample 
testimony  to  this  fact,  at  the  same  time  that  their  poetry  has 
often  sufficient  charms  to  render  the  perusal  of  it  not  quite  lost 
labour.  Those  who,  trusting  to  the  confident  assurance  of  the 
editor  in  his  preface,  turn  to  these  poems  in  the  hope  of  finding 
*(  as  many  fragrant  flowers,  and  well-flavoured  fruUs,  in  these 
borders,  as  in  any  other  garden  of  the  naus*JS,  in  which  they  bav0 
hitherto  delighted,"  will  (we  fear)  be  very  much  disappointed. 
In  a  collection  of  this  kind  we  do  not  indeed  expect  to  be 
astonished  by  any  tiring  sublime ;  but  we  do  expect  to  be 
soothed  and  delighted  by  what  is  elegant  and  harmonious  :  we 
look  for  pleasing  thoughts  expressed  with  delicacy,  or  ingenious 
allusions  neatly  turned;  and  we  at  least  hope  to  find  what  is 
wanting  of  boldness  of  conception,  compensated  by  the  smooth- 
ness and  melody  of  the  versification.  We  must  acknowledge 
that  we  do  not  think  the  poemi*  before  us  calculated  to  give  this 
Satisfaction.  Some  of  them  are  without  doubt  very  pleasing; 
but  we  think  that  at  least  nine  out  of  ten  had  better  have  been 
left  enveloped  in  the  dust  from  which  they  were  rescued. 
Trifling  as  the  thoughts  and  subjects  of  them  are,  thev  have  the 
additional  disadvantage  of  that  rugged  and  untutored  versi- 
fication which  marks  the  poetry  of  the  reigns,  of  the  two  Charles's; 
and  which  it  requires  ail  the  majesty  and  strong  conception  of 
Dryden,  or  the  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  Waller,  to  make  us 
tolerate.  They  are,  in  truth,  nothing  better  than  vugte,  and 
hot  in  general  even  the  merit  of  being  canorce.  It  must  be 
evident  that  we  cannot  mean  to  include  every  individual  piece 
under  this  character;  the  following  lines,  on  Conscience,  we 
think  contain  some  striking  and  original  thoughts? 

"    ON    CON-SCIKNCE. 

"  Internail  Cerberus  !  whose  griping  fangs, 
That  knav,-  the  soul,  are  the  miau  s  surest  pangs; 
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Thou  gaudy  vulture;  tliat  dost  gorging  tin* 

On  hearts  corrupted  by  impure  desire  : 

Subtle  ami  bussing  hornet  !  that  dost  ring 

A  peal  of  honour  ere  thou  <,dvst  the  stin 

The  soul's  rough  tile,  that  smoothness  doe.,  impart  ? 

That  hammer  that  does  break  a  stony  heart  ! 

The  Worm  that  never  dies!   the  thorn  within 

That  pricks  and  pains  i  the  whip  and  gcbufge  of  sin  ) 

The  voice  of  God  in  man  ;   which,  without  rest, 

Doth  Softly  cry  within  a  troubled  breast ; 

To  all  temptations  is  that  soul  left  free 

That  makes  not  to  itself  a  curb  of  thee."     P.  3  M  * 

Having  extracted  two  such  favourable  specimens  of  the  TrxaTl 
Poetry,  we  are  bound  to  produce  something  which  shall  justify 
the  character  we  have  given  of  the  major  part ;  observing  that 
we  do  not  select  the  following  as  being  by  any  means  the  worst 
in  the  whole  collection. 

**    TO    THE    LADY    ELIZABETH    TIMMELBY, 

"  On  New  Year es  Day,   1G5.5,  looking  Daily  for  her  Sonne  from 

Tr  avails. 

"  Past  is  the  winter  abscence  of  the  Sunne, 

The  welcome  embleame  of  your  joys  begunne, 

Your  Sonne's  returning,  to  make  good  the  trope, 

Tis  be  presents  this  new-years  horiscope. 

Tis  his  return  and  presence  doth  salute, 

First  in  the  flowre,  and  after  in  the  fruite* 

For  by  a  rich  concurrence  he  doth  bring 

Profit  and  pleasure,  harvest  home  in  spring. 

O,  happy  travailes!  that  with  even  paces 

Leade,  hand  in  hand,  the  muses  with  the  graces  : 

And  put  you  to  the  study  whether  bee 

Hath  more  o'th'  court  or  th'  university. 

To  me,  at  distance,  the  result  is  cleare, 

All  notions  meete  to  crowne  your  happy  yeare. 

-Madam,  observe  a  poets  crafty  thrift, 

That  makes  anothers  stock  his  new-years  gift."     P.  104. 

Now  we  may  safely  affirm  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  Tixall  Poetry  is  at  least  as  void  of  all  beauty  and  interest 
as  the  lines  we  have  just  extracted.  Out  of  fifty  poems,  per- 
haps two  "may  be  called  tolerably  pretty  ;  while  of  the  rest, 
one  half  are  decidedly  bad,  and  the  other  half  are  neither 
good  nor  bad,  a  state  infinitely  more  dull  and  disagreeable  than 
either.  What  beauties  there  are,  and  we  acknowledge  the  ex- 
istence of  several,  are  so  widely  scattered  over  a  barren  ex- 
panse of  rubbish,  that  we  ready  cannot  venture  to  recommend 
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our  readers  to  undertake  the  pains  of  searching  for  them.  Those 
"  flowers"  must  indeed  be  very  "  fragrant,"  and  those  "  fruits' 
must  be  something  more  than  "  well-flavoured,"  which  Can  make 
it  worth  our  while  to  wander  over  a  desolate  tract  of  country  to 
seek  them,  obliged  to  force  our  weary  way  through  tangled  brakes, 
up  to  the  neck  at  every  step  in  weeds  and  brambles. — The  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  conclude  a  poem  "  on  the  Death  of  Mr. 
P 's  little  Daughter/'  are  simple  and  pleasing : 

"  Sad  Parents  then  recall  your  grecfes. 

Your  little  one  now  truely  lives, 

Your  pretty  messenger  of  love, 

Your  new  intelligence  above  : 

Since  God  created  such  immortal  flowers 

To  grow  in  his  own  Paradiee,  not  ours."     P.  7. 

Again  the  three  last  lines 

"  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  LADY  CATHERINE  WHITE. 

"  Goe  sob  and  weepe  ore  yonder  herse : 
For  everye  sigh,  and  everye  tear, 
There  lye-i  a  ^race  and  virtue  there."     P.  9. 

To  speak  of  the  Tixall  Poetry,  and  to  pass  over  in  silence 
the  editor's  share  in  the  work,  of  which  it  forms  so  prominent 
a  feature,  would  be  quite  unpardonable.  The  preface  contains, 
besides  the  details  of  the  Aston  family  which  we  mentioned 
above,  rather  an  amusing  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  old 
manuscripts,  with  the  assistance  of  a  certain  family  housekeeper. 
Let  any  one  imagine  the  delight,  the  ecstasy  of  beholding  a  large 
box  full  of  papers,  never  before  published,  the  edges  duly 
nibbled  by  the  mice,  and  covered  with  a  respectable  coat  of 
real  ancient  dust,  u  non  indecoro  pulvere." 

"  Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight !" 

exclaims  Mr.  Clifford,  when  he  opened  the  venerable  chest. 
What  might  it  not  contain  ?  Perhaps  State  Papers,  which  might 
throw  a  light  on  the  transactions  of  the  }()th  centurv.  Per- 
haps  some  effusions  of  Dryden,  of  Waller,  of  Cowley.  Or  per- 
haps one  of  the  Muses  themselves,  who  (we  are  told)  frequented 
'1  lxall.  boxed  up  for  her  sins,  like  the  Genie  in  the  Arabian 
Nights.  We  cannot  indeed  wonder  at  Mr.  Clifford's  so  readily 
mistaking  the  mouse,  which  his  mountain,  or  rather  his  fusty 
old  box  has  produced,  for  an  elephant. 

In  works  of  this  nature,  we  have  often  found  the  notes  the 
most  entertaining  part,  Now  we  certainly  cannot  accuse  Mr. 
Clifford  of  having  suffered  his  annotations  in  the  least  degree  to 
exceed  in  interest  the  poems  to  which  they  are  attached.     Not 
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satisfied  with  the  general enconiiuin  which  he  passes  uponT'i\nlt 
Poetry  in  his  preface,  his  (totes  ;ue  in  general  nothing  more  than 
a  running  commentary,  of  miner  panegyric  upon  the  merits  of 
individual  passages;  as  "a  fine  idea  this  ;M  "  &  beautiful  pas- 
;"  "  u  sweet  line."  The  only  attempt  at  any  thing  like  au 
illustration  of  his  text,  is  a  copious  budget  of  parallel  passages, 
which  be  introduces  on  the  slightest  provocation,  and  often 
without  any  provocation  at  all  that  we  can  discover.  He  tells 
us  that  he  thinks  with  Johnson,  that  "  it  is  an  agreeable  thing  to 
trace  a  sentiment."  Accordingly,  when  he  finds  these  lines  in 
one  of'  the  poems,  p.  CC 

"  The  forehead's  bloome  no  season  culls, 
But  keepes  its  tonne  in  buried  sculls ;" 

He  observes, 

"  This  is  true:  a  cranium  may  be  preserved  for  ages;  and*, 
besides  its  use  in  the  study  of  anatomy,  both  human  and  compara- 
tive, it  is  capable  of  affording  to  a  Lavater,  or  a  Gall,  a  subject  of 
sublime  meditation,  and  of  the  most  profound  philosophical  dis- 
cussion. What  use  Shakespeare  has  made  of  a  scull  in  the  Grave* 
digger's  scene  in  Hamlet  1" 

Again  in  the  text  we  have,  p.  o$. 

"  While  spheires  and  Angeils  sing,  and  make  no  noise.'* 

This  is  too  direct  an  allusion  to  the  music  of  the  spheres  to 
escape  the  penetrating  observation  of  the  commentator.  He 
therefore  begins  his  note  by  quoting  those  lines  from  Pope's 
Essay  on  Wan,  where  the  music  of  the  spheres  is  mentioned, 
for  that  k>  enough  : 

"  If  nature  thundered  in  his  opening  ears, 
And  stunned  him  with  the  music  of the  SjrficreSf 
How  would  he  wish,  &c." 

He  then  treats  us  with  a  disquisition  on  the  notion  of  the  said 
music,  producing  a  respectable  list  of  philosophers,  ancient 
and  modem,  who  have  discussed  this  subject,  and  transcribing 
in  his  way  a  long  passage  from  Cicero ;  concludes  by  quoting 
Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  Milton's  Arcades. 

But  the  notes  contain  something  infinitely  more  precious  than 
even  the  scattered  verses  of  established  poets,  which  the  editor  has 
with  s)  much  industry  strung  together.  This  is  nothing  less 
than  two  original  poems  by  Iiimselj  !  yes,  he  too  is  a  poet  \ 
How  was  it  possible,  as  he  observes,  to  be  in  the  constant  habit 
of  reading  over  and  transcribing  such  superior  performances  a3 
those  contained  in  the  Tixall  Poetry,  without  being  seized  by 
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the  <c  furor  poeticus?"  He  therefore  ingeniously  contrives  to 
introduce  his  own  lucubrations  into  his  commentary,  expressing 
his  confident  hope  that  they  will  be  found  worthy  companions 
of  the  "  fragrant  flowers  and  well  flavoured  fruits/'  which  en- 
rich this  garden  of  Tixail.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  he 
has  completely  succeeded  in  catching  the  spirit  of  his  sublime 
prototypes;  and,  to  do  him  justice,  we  really  think  that  he  even 
excels  them  in  carefully  avoiding  all  ideas  that  might  excite  any 
thing  like  poetical  interest.  What  can  be  more  pathetic  than 
the  conclusion  of  his  elegy  on  Maria? 

"  Her  Parents ah  !  my  bleeding  heart 

The  labouring  verse  denies  ; 
An  only  child their  life's  best  part ■ 

Torn hurried  from  their  eyes  : 

#  ***** 

"  Fair  spirit !  bending  o'er  thy  tomb, 

I  pay  this  tribute  due  ; 
Lost sunk  within  this  narrow  room 

Maria !-. oh  ! adieu." 

Having  seen  such  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Clifford's  own  muse, 
who  will  hesitate  to  trust  his  judgment,  when  he  pronounces 
such  positive  encomiums  upon  the  general  and  particular  merits 
of  the  Tixail  Poetry  ? 

We  are  informed  that  the  important  chest  contained,  besides 
the  poems  here  published,  an  immense  quantity  of  papers, 
letters,  &c.  which  are  to  follow  their  companions  to  the  press, 
We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  perseverance  of  Mr.  Clifford. 
We  gave  ourselves  credit  for  no  small  share  of  this  virtue  in 
getting  to  the  end  of  the  Tixail  Poetry ;  but  really  if  we  are  to 
have  a  second,  and  even  a  third  similar  volume  set  before  us, 
we  must  fairly  give  up  the  contest.  We  should  beforehand  ad- 
vise,— but  no ;  we  will  not  presume  to  advise  one,  whose  taste 
and  judgment  set  him  so  far  above  such  humble  counsel  as  we 
have  to  offer.  We  are  to  meet  again  ;  he  has  told  us  so,  and 
w  e  do  not  doubt  him  ;  till  then  we  take  leave  of  him  : 

"  So  Arthur  ! oh ! adieu." 


Art.  VI.      Lara,  a   Tale.      Jacqueline,  a  Tale.      128   pp. 
7s.  6d.     Murray.     1814. 

PREFIXED  to  the  poem  of  Lara  is  the  following  adver- 
tisement : 

"  The  reader  of  Lara  may  probably  regard  it  as  a  sequel  to 

F  f  a  poem 
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a  poem  that  recently  appeared  :  whether  the  east  of  the  herofa 
character,  the  turn  of  his  adventures,  and  the  general  outline  and 

colouring  of  the  story,  may  not  encourage  such  a  supposition,  shall 
be  left  to  his  determination.  To  his  conjecture  is  also  referred  the 
name  of  the  writer,  the  knowledge  of  which  would  he  of  no  service 
in  assisting  his  decision  on  the  failure  or  success  of  the  attempt." 

After  this  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  the 
testimony  of  every  bookseller's  shop  window  in  the  metropolis, 
we  shall  not  be  thought  guilty  either  of  presumption  or  impropriety 
in  considering  the  poem  of  Lara  as  the  avowed  production  of 
Lord  Byron.  What  could  have  been  his  Lordship's  reasons  for 
withdrawing  the  imprimatur  of  his  name  from*  the  title-page, 
whilst  he  thus  appears  to  sanction  its  general  publication,  we 
cannot  divine.  In  political  pamphlets,  or  letters  in  newspapers, 
where  an  Under  Secretary  of  State  may  employ  his  talents  in 
quizzing  the  opposition  ;  or  a  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  de- 
fending the  conduct  of  his  masters,  the  motives  for  a  partial 
concealment  may  easily  be  imagined ;  but  in  the  present  case, 
w  by  a  favourite  poet  of  the  day  should  send  a-  poem  into  the 
world  with  such  external  and  internal  evidence  of  its  author,' 
and  yet  withhold  the  five  letters  which  compose  his  name,  is  a 
caprice  which  few  are  able  and  fewer  still  are  anxious  to  com- 
prebend1.  About  six  months  since,  indeed,  Lord  Byron  took  a 
most  affecting  leave  of  the  public  ;  since  which  time,  excepting 
a  shower  of  small  shot  at  the  head  of  Buonaparte,  we  really 
believe  that  his  Lordship  has  not  let  off  a  single  stanza.  It  is 
true  that  since  that  time  the  world  have  been  far  too  busily  em- 
ployed to  think  either  of  his  Lordship  or  of  his  declaration;  the 
epigrams,  odes,  and  sonnets  therefore,  of  condolence  upon  his 
retirement,  have  not  been  so  numerous  as  eould  be  desired, 
nor  has  there  been  an  advertisement  for  signatures  to  a  petition 
for  his  recall.  It  is  the  more  generous,  therefore,  in  his  Lord- 
ship so  speedily  to  volunteer  his  own  return  from  this  self-in- 
fiicied  exile,  and  once  more  to  greet  the  world  with  his  presence 
before  even  they  had  time  to  perceive  his  absence. 

The  poem  of  Lara  consists  of  three  cantos,  the  first  of  which 
opens  with  the  return  of  Lara  to  his  native  land.  In  what 
quarter  of  the  globe  this  native  laud  is  situated  is  not  altogether 
so  clear,  for  although  the  name  is  Spanish,  yet  the  author,  in  a 
note,  declares  that  no  circumstance  of  local  or  natural  description 
fixes  the  scene  or  hero  of  the  poem  to  any  age  or  country.  This 
is  rather  a  wide  field  for  the  imagination  of  the  reader  to  range 
in,  but  as  he  has  a  free  and  unbounded  choice,  if  he  is  not  able 
tx>  fix  the  scene  to  his  own  mind,  he  cannot  with  justice  com- 
plain. In  one  point,  however,  he  is  controuled  ;  for  although 
Lara  he  a  Spanish  name,  yet  he  must  uot  suppose  that  the 
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action  of  the  poem  was  carried  on  in  Spain,  as  the  "  serfs," 
Or  vassals  Attending  the  fictitious  chieftain,  as  the  author  informs 
us>  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  Spanish,  the  lower  classes  of  that 
country  never  having  been  vassals  of  the  soil.  Quorsum  luce? 
It  matters  not  when  nor  where. 

"  The  Serfs  are  glad  through  Lara's  wide  domain, 

And  Slavery  half  forgets  her  feudal  chain  ; 

He,  their  unhop'd,  but  unforgotten  lord, 

The  long  self-exiled  chieftain  is  restored  : 

There  be  bright  faces  in  the  busy  hall, 

Bowls  on  the  board,  and  banners  on  the  wall ; 

Far  chequering  o'er  the  pictured  window  plays 

The  unwonted  faggot's  hospitable  blaze  ; 

And  gay  retainers  gather  round  the  hearth 

With  tongues  all  loudness,  and  with  eyes  all  mirth, 

The  chief  of  Lara  is  returned  again  : 
And  why  had  Lara  cross'd  the  bounding  main  ? 
Left  by  his  sire,  too  young  such  loss  to  know, 
Lord  of  himself; — that  heritage  of  woe, 
That  fearful  empire  which  the  human  breast 
But  holds  to  rob  the  heart  within  of  rest! — 
With  none  to  check,  and  few  to  point  in  time 
The  thousand  paths  that  slope  the  way  to  crime  ; 
Then,  when  he  most  required  commandment,  then 
Had  Lara's  daring  boyhood  govern'd  men."     P.  1. 

Soon  after  his  return,  his  attendants  are  roused  from  their 
beds  at  midnight  by  a  sound — a  voice — a  shriek  in  the  hall  of 
Lara.  As  they  hurry  to  the  assistance  of  their  master,  they  find 
him  extended  senseless  on  the  ground ;  as  he  recovers,  he  utters 
words  in  a  foreign  tongue  ;  to  these,  a  page,  who  accompanied 
him  from  a  distant  land,  replies  in  the  same  language,  apparently 
with  the  desire  of  soothing  the  mind  of  his  master.  Soon  after 
this  mysterious  adventure,  Lara  becomes  a  guest  of  Otho,  a 
neighbouring  Lord,  and  honours  a  magnificent  festival  with 
his  presence.  The  dance  is  beautifully  described  in  the  following 
lines : 

"  The  lon.<r  carousal  shakes  the  illumin'd  hall, 

Well  speeds  alike  the  banquet  and  the  ball ; 

And  the  gay  dance  of  bounding  Beauty's  train 

Links  grace  and  harmony  in  happiest  chain : 

Blest  are  the  early  hearts  and  gentle  hands 

That  mingle  there  in  wellaccording  bands  ; 

It  is  a  sight  the  careful  brow  might  smoothe, 

And  make  Age  smile,  and  dream  itself  to  youth, 

And  Youth  forget  such  hour  was  past  on  earth, 

So  springs  the  exulting  bo.^om  to  that  mirth  ["     P.  29. 

F  f  2  During 
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During  tFic  festival  ;i  stranger  fixes  his  dark  and  searching  ty& 
anon  Lara- -Tiny  appeal?  mutually  amazed — The  stranger 
f\i  •  Li  in  is  "  'tis  he — how  came  hi-  thence  ? — What  doth  he  here  ?'r 

llr  pzacecdd  to  prefer  a  Mysterious  accusation  against  Lara, 
but  before  tha  charge  is  specified,  Otho-  interferes  to  protect 
his  guest.  Sir  Ezzelin  (for  that  it  appears  is  the  name  of  the 
accusing  spirit)  accepts  the  challenge  which  Lara  offers,  of 
meeting  him  on  the.  morrow,  to  hear  and  to  await  the  charge. 

"  To-morrow  ! — ay,  to-morrow!"  further  word 
Than  those  repeated  none  from  Lara  heard  ; 
Upon  his  brow  no  outward  passion  spoke, 
From  his  large  eye  no  flashing  anger  broke ; 
Vet  there  was  something  fix'd  in  that  low  tone 
Which  show'd  resolve,  determined,  though  unknown. 
Ue  seiz'd  his  cloak — his  head  he  slightly  bow'd, 
And  passing  Ezzelin  he  left  the  crowd  ; 
And,  as  he  pass'd  him,  smiling  met  the  frown 
With  which  that  chieftain's  brow  would  bear  hint  down  J 
It  was  nor  smile  of  mirth,  nor  struggling  pride 
that  curbs  to  scorn  the  wrath  it  cannot  hide ; 
But  that  of  one  in  his  own  heart  secure 
Of  all  that  he  would  do,  or  could  endure. 
Could  this  mean  peace  ?  the  calmness  of  the  good  ? 
Or  guilt  grown  old  in  desperate  hardihood? 
Alas  !  too  like  in  confidence  are  each 
For  man  to  trust  to  mortal  look  or  speech ; 
From  deeds,  and  deeds  alone,  may  he  discern 
Truths  which  it  wrings  the  unpractised  heart  to  learn." 

1  P.  36*. 

With  this  the  actior*  of  the  canto  concludes.  The  second 
opens  with  an  assemblage  of  chieftains  at  the  hall  of  Otho  to 
witness  the  encounter  of  the  rivals,  and  to  decide  on  the  justice- 
of  the  promised  charge.  The  hour  is  past,  but  Sir  Ezzelin  ap- 
proaches not.  Jn  default  of  his  appearance,  Lara  challenges; 
his  host,  Otho;  the  challenge  is  accepted,  and  Otho  falls.  His- 
■wounds  are  not  however  mortal.  After  at)  interval  of  some 
lengthy  he  proceeds  to  demand  an  account  of  Ezzelin  at  the 
hands  of  Lara;  as  since  the  evening  of  the  mysterious  charge 
the  stranger  knight  had  not  been  heard  of.  Lara  gathers  his 
vassals,  to  whom,  since  the  adventures  of  that  night,  he  had  paid 
a  courteous  attention  so  unusual  to  him.  His  band,  after  a 
severe  contest,  are  overcome,  and  the  few  who  remain  betake 
themselves  to  flight ;  Otho  still  pursues,  and  in  the  last  conflict 
Lara  is  mortally  wounded.  H  e  is  still  accompanied  by  his  faithful 
Kuled,  his  foreign  page. 

"  But  gasping  heav'd  the  breath  that  Lava  drew, 
And  dull  the  film  along  hfs  dim  eye  grew ; 

His 
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His  limbs  stretcli'd  fluttering,  and  his  head  droop'd  oer 

The  weak  yet  still  untiring  knee  that  bore  ; 

lie  press'd  the  hand  he  held  upon  his  heart — ■ 

It  beats  no  more,  but  Kaled  will  not  part 

With  the  cold  grasp,  but  feels,  and  feels  in  vain, 

1'or  that  faint  throb  which  answers  not  again. 

*"  It  beats!" — Away,  thou  dreamer!  he  is  gone — 

It  once  was  Lara  which  thou  look'st  upon."     P.  84. 

Kaled  falls  senseless  upon  the  body  of  Lara,  and  is  discovered 
■at  length  to  be  a  female,  who  had  followed  Lara  from  the 
■closest  attachment  and  love.  The  tale  concludes  with  the  re- 
lation of  a  peasant,  who  on  the  night  of  the  festival,  in  the  hall 
of  Otho,  saw  a  horseman  break  from  a  neighbouring  wood? 
•with  a  burthen  concealed  under  a  cloak.  The  horseman  dis- 
mounted, and  committed  his  load  to  the  waves,  which  the 
peasant  could  perceive  to  be  a  body,  with  a  star  on  its  breast, 
such  a  star  as  it  was  remembered  that  Sir  Ezzelin  wore  on  that 
slight  in  ttie  hall  of  Olho;  and  thus  ends  the  tale. 

In  these  two  short  cantos  there  is  mystery  enough  for  twenty 
novels  from  the  Minerva  press.  Every -common  fabricator  of 
the  romantic  web,  like  Penelope  of  old,  has  been  accustomed, 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  reader,  to  unravel  in  the  last  half 
the  complication  of  horrors  which  had  been  Woven  together  m 
the  first.  Not  so  the  noble  Lord,  who  disclaiming  all  common 
rules  of  composition,  "  weaves  the  wa-rp  and  weaves  the  woof,* 
and  all  "  the  winding  sheet"  of  terrors,  but  does  not  condescend 
to  the  degrading  task  of  disentangling  these  pleasing  perplexities. 
We  fear  that  the  noble  Lord  has  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  talents 
and  imagination  of  hi;  reader,  who,  from  these  few  mysterious 
•hints,  is  left  to  supply  the  developement  of  the  story,  and  tlie 
history  of  the  personages  involved.  What  was  the  source  of 
Lara's  alarm  in  the  hist  canto,  whether  it  was  a  spectre,  or  a 
more  substantial  being,  we  are  wholly  ignorant.  As  the  hour  of 
this  terrific  visit  was  past  twelve  at  night,  we  take  for  granted 
it  must  have  been  a  ghost,  as  we  know  that  about  that  time  of 
the  night  the  visiting  hours  of  these  flimsv  fashionables  com- 
mence.  But  for  what  reason  the  spectre  honoured  Lara  with 
so  unseasonable  a  call,  is  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
to  determine;  we  are  called  upon  however  to  observe,  that  it 
■was  very  unexcusable,  ungentlemanlike  behaviour  on  the  part  of 
the  ghost  to  fiit  away  without  leaving  his  name  and  address  for 
the  satisfaction  both  of  Lara  and  of  the  reader.  What  crime 
Lara  had  committed,  or  whether  he  had  committed  any,  we 
know  not,  and  respecting  both  the  accuser  and  the  accusation, 
it  is  thought  proper  that  we  should  remain  in  utter  ignorance. 
All  is  mystery,  darkness  and  confusion.     If  the  gentlexnens'  and 
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ladies'  diaries  for  the  ensuing  year  are  not  yet  furnished  with  their 
usual  coinplemeut  of  senigmas,  charades,  and  rebusses,  we 
should  n  commend  their  proprietors  to  seleet  portions  of  the 
present  poem  to  puzzle  the  brains,  and  to  try  the  ingenuity  of 
their  readers.  h\  the  two  last  productions  of  Lord  Byron,  an 
interesting  story  formed  the  basis  of  the  poetry,  why  therefore 
in  the  present  instance  the  reader  should  be  disappointed,  no 
adequate  reason  can  be  assigned. 

The  personages  introduced  to  our  notice  are  but  four.  Of 
Otho  we  know  little,  except  that  lie  appears  a  very  hospitable, 
but  somewhat  haughty  gentleman.  Of  his  friend  Sir  Ezzelin, 
(the  dreadful  incog.)  we  know  still  less,  wc  can  only  surmise 
that  he  was  assassinated  by  Lara,  and  his  body  committed  to 
the  waves.  This  may  be  all  very  tragical  and  terrific,  but  we, 
think  that  his  body  might  have  been  permitted  to  have  pursued 
its  course  down  the  stream  without  having  been  so  unmercifully 
pelted  by  the  proud  and  pitvless  Lara. 

"  At  once  he  started,  stoop'd,  around  him  strown 
The  winter  floods  had  scattered  heaps  of  stone, 
Of  these  the  heaviest  thence  he  gathered  there, 
And  slung  them  with  a  more  than  common  care." 

With  these  aforesaid  pebbles  (which  a  few  lines  after  are  meta- 
morphosed into  "  massy  fragments,")  the  high  and  haughty  Lara 
pi  s  the  dead  body  of  the  unfortunate  Ezzelin.  The  doggrel 
of  the  lines  is  an  apt  accompaniment  to  the  childishness  of 
the  idea. 

Having  thus  rapidly  dispatched  Otho  and  Sir  Ezzelin,  our 
attention  is  more  fully  drawn  to  the  hero  himself,  to  the  deli- 
neation of  whose  character  the  author  appears  to  have  dedi- 
cated the  whole  poem.  The  noble  Lord  has  not  forsaken  his 
favourite  model  of  intellectual  and  moral  deformity.  Such  as 
were  Childe  Harold,  the  Giaour,  Selim,  Conrad,  such  also  is 
Lara,  it  happens  however  rarely  that  the  fifth  image  cast  in 
the  same  mould  comes  out  the  most  finished  and  perfect  work. 
However  the  portraiture  of  the  four  former  characters  might 
have  been  admired,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  fifth  excels  them 
all ;  the  author  appears  to  have  laboured  hard  to  have  produced 
a  perfect  being  of  his  own  creation,  but  hitherto  to  have  failed 
not  leas  m  developing  the  cause,  than  in  tracing  the  lineaments 
of  moral  deformity.  All  his  heroes  have  been  hitheito  harsh 
and  unnatural.  In  his  present  effort  he  appears  to  have  suc- 
ceeded not  i-nly  in  pourtraying  the  features  of  this  imaginary 
jbeing  vyith  spirit  and  fidelity,  but  in  tracing  his  passions  to  their 
proper  source.  The  character  of  Lara  shall  be  presented  to  the 
re<  der  entire,  as  the  clearness  of  idea  no  less  than  the  spirit  of 
•      pqeiry  wan  ant  sq  long  an  extract, 

«'  There 
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•*  Tliere  was  in  him  a  vital  scorn  of  all ; 

As  if  the  worst  had  fall'n  which  could  befall 

He  stood  a  stranger  in  this  breathing  world, 

An  erring  spirit  from  another  hurled ; 

A  thing  of  dark  imaginings,  that  shaped 

By  choice  the  perils  he  by  chance  escaped; 

But  'scaped  in  vain,  for  in  their  memory  yet 

His  mind  would  half  exult  and  half  regret: 

With  more  capacity  for  love  than  earth 

Bestows  on  most  of  mortal  mould  and  birth, 

His  early  dreams  of  good  outstripp'd  the  truth, 

Aud  troubled  manhood  followed  baffled  youth ; 

With  thought  of  years  in  phantom  chace  mispent, 

And  wasted  powers  for  better  purpose  lent ; 

And  fiery  passions  that  had  poured  their  wrath 

In  hurried  desolation  o'er  his  path, 

And  left  the  better  feelings  all  at  strife 

In  wild  reflection  o'er  h»s  stormy  life ; 

But  haughty  still,  and  loth  himself  to  blame, 

He  call'd  on  Nature's  self  to  share  the  shame, 

And  charged  all  faults  upon  the  fleshly  form 

She  gave  to  clog  the  soul,  and  feast  the  worm^ 

'Till  he  at  last  confounded  good  and  ill, 

And  half  mistook  for  fate  the  acts  of  will: 

Too  high  for  common  selfishness,  he  could, 

At  times  resign  his  own  for  others'  good, 

But  not  in  pity,  not  because  he  ought, 

But  in  some  strange  perversity  of  thought, 

That  swayed  him  onward  with  a  secret  pride 

To  do  what  few  or  none  would  do  beside; 

And  this  same  impulse  would  in  tempting  time 

Mislead  his  spirit  equally  to  crime ; 

So  much  he  soared  beyond,  or  sunk  beneath 

The  men  with  whom  he  felt  condemned  to  breathe, 

And  longed  by  good  or  ill  to  separate 

Himself  from  all  who  shared  his  mortal  state ; 

His  mind  abhorring  this  had  fixed  her  throne 

Far  from  the  world  in  regions  of  her  own ; 

Thus  coldly  passing  all  that  passed  below, 

His  blood  in  temperate  seeming  now  would  flow: 

Ah  !  happier  if  it  ne'er  with  guilt  had  glowed, 

But  ever  in  that  icv  smoothness  flowed! 

'Tis  true,  with  other  men  their  path  he  walked, 

And  like  the  rest  in  seeming  did  and  talked, 

Nor  outraged  Reason's  rules  by  flaw  nor  start, 

His  madness  was  not  of  the  head,  but  heart ; 

And  rarely  wandered  in  his  speech,  or  drew 

His  thoughts  so  forth  as  to  offend  the  view."     P.  25, 

We 
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We  have  heard  of  a  tribe  of  Indians,  who  were  extremely  in- 
genious in  sculpture,  but  the  only  image  which  they  could  carve, 
was  that  of  the  devil.  Tims  is  it  with  our  noble  author, 
"  Mungo  lure,  Mungo  there,,  Mungo  every  where."  All  isi 
dark,  dismal,  and  deformed.  In  one  circumstance  however, 
attaching  to  his, favorite  character,  we  think  that  Lord  Byron  is 
deceived.   Lara  is  repress       I  frog  an  unwilling  interest  from 

the  breast  of  all  whoknew  him, and  daring  those  who  oncehad  seen 
him  to  forget  him.  Now  we  could  ventuie  to  assert,  that  if  Lma 
had  lived  in  England  at  the  present  age,  although  for  a  short 
time  he  might  have  shared  with  the  Hottentot  Venus  or  any  other 
monster  of  personal  or  mental  deformity,  the  wonder  and  admi- 
ration of  the  gaping  world,  vet  hi  a  very  few  years  he  would 
have  sunk  into  the  most  provoking  oblivion.  Lai  a  might 
have  scowled,  and  scolded,  ranted  and  raved  with  ttflich  ap- 
plause, he  might  even  have  written  a  few  charming  misanthropic 
morsels,  but  in  a  very  short  time  the  public  appetite  would 
have  been  satiated  with  the  sumo  eternal  course  of  "  black 
broth,"  and  would  have  returned  with  double  delight  to  a  more 
palatable  poetic  bu:><;-u  t. 

Next  to  Tilbuiina  comes  Tjlburiuas'  friend,  as   mad    as  he  r 
mistress.     After  Lara  comeo  the  female  page. 

"  Light  was  his  form,  and  darkly  delicate 

That  brow  whereon  his  native  sun  had  sate, 

But  had  not  marr'd,  though  in  his  beams  he  grew, 

The  cbeek  where  oft  the  unbidden  blush  shone  through: 

Yet  not  such  blush  as  mounts  when  health  would  gliow 

All  the  heart's  hue  in  that  delighted  glow ; 

But  'twas  a  hectic  tint  of  secret  care 

That  for  a  burning  moment  fevered  there ; 

And  the  wild  sparkle  of  his  eye  seemed  caught 

From  high,  and  lightened  with  electric  thought, 

Though  its  black  orb  those  long  low  lashes  fringe, 

Had  tempered  with  a  melancholy  tinge  ; 

Yet  less  of  sorrow  than  of  pride  was  there, 

Or  if  'twere  grief,  a  grief  that  none  should  share : 

And  pleased  not  him  the  sports  that  please  his  age, 

The  tricks  of  youth,  the  frolics  of  the  page, 

For  hours  on  Lara  he  would  fix  his  glance, 

As  all  forgotten  in  that  watchful  trance ; 

And  from  his  chief  withdrawn,  he  wandered  lone, 

Brief  were  his  answers,  and  his  questions  none ; 

His  walk  the  wood,  his  sport  some  foreign  book  ; 

His  resting-place  the  bank  that  curbs  the  brook : 

He  seemed,  like  him  he  served,  to  live  apart 

From  all  that  lures  the  eye,  and  fills  the  heart ; 

To  know  no  brotherhood,  and  take  from  earth 

No  gift  beyond  that  bitter  boon — our  birth. 

6  ;  «  If 
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K  If  aught  he  loved,  'twas  Lara ;  but  was  shown 

His  faith  in  reverence  and  in  deeds  alone; 

In.  mute  attention  ;  and  his  care,  which  guessed 

Each  wish,  fulfilled  it  ere  the  tongue  expressed. 

Still  there  was  haughtiness  in  all  he  did, 

A  spirit  deep  that  brook d  not  to  be  chid; 

His  zeal,  though  more  than  that  of  servile  hands,, 

3;i  act  alone  obeys,  his  air  commands  ; 

As  if  'twas  Lara's  less  than  his  desire 

That  fhus  he  served,  but  surely  not  for  hire. 

Slight  were  the  tasks  enjoined  him  by  his  lord, 

To  hold  the  stirrup,  or  to  bear  the  sword ; 

To  tune  his  lute,  or  if  he  willed  it  more, 

On  tomes  of  other  times  and  tongues  to  pore: 

But  ne'er  to  mingle  with  the  menial  train, 

To  whom  fa.e  showed  nor  deference  nor  disdain; 

But  that  weii -worn  reserve  which  proved  he  knew 

Ko  sympathy  with  that  familiar  crew."     P.  fi9. 

A  pretty  pair  this  master  and  his  man  ;  for  it  does  not  appear 
that  Lara  knew  this  page  to  have  been  a  lady.  While  Lara 
sulks  in  satin,  Kaled  pouts  in  bombazeen  :  while  his  Lord  is  per- 
forming Grimgribker  for  the  amusement  of  the  parlour,  the 
page  is  playing  "  high  life  below  stairs,"  aud  retails  the  same 
airs  second  hand  to  the  servants,  or  "  familiar  crew,"  iu 
the  kitchen;  aud  then  by  way  of  tracing  all  this  mystery  to  a 
rational  source,  is  discovered  to  be  woman.  Wow  really  from 
our  respect  to  the  understanding  of  the  softer  sex,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  any  one  of  them  would  condescend,  for  such  a  time, 
to  sustain  so  solemn  and  so  senseless  a  part. 

Leaving  however  the  characters  and  conduct  of  the  poem, 
we  shall  dwell  with  pleasure  upoji  the  versification  and  language. 
In  both  these  points  we  have  felt  great  satisfaction  in  discovering 
a  very  considerable  improvement  both  in  harmony  of  numbers 
and  perspicuity  of  language.  The  flow  of  the  verse  throughout 
the  whole  poem  is  both  easy  and  dignified,  and  fewer  instances 
either  of  the  vapid  or  of  the  obscure  occur  than  in  any  other 
poem  of  his  Lordship's  which  we  have  yet  seen.  We  are  also 
happy  to  find  that  the  noble  Lord  has  omitted  those  mysterious 
dashes  with  which  every  page  of  his  former  poems  were  so  plen- 
tifully distinguished,  and  that  he  has  now  brought  his  sentences 
down  to  the  level  of  a  common  understanding.  The  whole 
poem  is  considerably  improved,  both  in  clearness  and  strength, 
by  this  omission :  the  temporary  effect  which  might  have  been 
derived  from  these  artificial  eye-traps,  is  much  better  supplied 
by  that  genuine  spirit,  and  that  legitimate  energy,  which  speaks 
to  the  mind.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  canto  a  description 

of 
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of  sleep  occurs,  which  would  do  honour  even  to  tlie  author  o£ 
|he  Night  Thoughts. 

"  The  crowd  arc  gone,  the  revellers  at  rest; 
The  courteous  host,  and  all-approvjng  guest, 
Again  to  that  accustomed  couch  must  creep 
Where  joy  subsides,  and  sorrow  sighs  to  sleep, 
And  man  o'er-lahoured  with  his  being's  strife, 
Shrinks  to  that  sweet  forget  fulness  of  life: 
There  lie  love's  feverish  hope,  and  cunning's  guile, 
Hate's  working  brain,  and  lulTd  ambition's  wile, 
O'er  each  vain  eye  oblivion's  pinions  wave, 
And  tjuench'd  existence  crouches  in  a  grave. 
What  better  name  may  slumber's  bed  become? 
Night's  sepulchre,  the  universal  home, 
Where  weakness,  strength,  vice,  virtue,  sunk  supine, 
Alike  in  naked  helplessness  recline ; 
Glad  for  awhile  to  heave  unconscious  breath, 
Vet  wake  to  wrestle  with  the  dread  of  death, 
And  shun,  though  day  but  dawn  on  ills  increased, 
That  sleep,  the  loveliest  since  it  dreams  the  least."     P.  iG. 

We  do  not  approve  of  "  heaving  unconscious  breath,"  as  a 
phrase  expressive  of  the  uconscious  state  of  the  mind  in 
slumber;  as  whether  sleeping  or  waking  very  few  of  us  (unless 
we  are  afflicted  with  an  asthma,)  are  conscious  of  heaving  our 
breath.  The  last  couplet  is  awkward  and  unintelligible.  We 
suppose  that  by  "  that  sleep  the  loveliest,  since  it  dreams  the 
least,"  the  author  means  the  sleep  of  death.  But  is  the  noble 
Lord  quite  so  certain  that  it  dreams  the  least? 

"  To  die — to  sleep — 
To  sleep  !  perchance  to  dream  ; — Aye  theres  the  rub — > 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil 
Must  give  us  pause." 

So  said  one  who  was  as  good  a  poet,  aye,  and  as  good  a 
philosopher  too  as  the  noble  Lord.  But  this  is  an  old  quarreL 
We  --hall  with  more  pleasure  cite  the  following  lines,  as  they 
appear  to  have  been  enlightened  by  a  transient  ray  from  the  hea- 
venly sun  of  christian  truth.  Lara,  as  was  most  consistent 
with  the  character  of  a  villain  and  an  assassin,  dies  a  hardened 
infidel,  and  his  last  act  is  to  reject  the  cross  displayed  by  some 
priest  or  confessor. 

"  He  looked  upon  it  with  an  eye  profane, 
And  smiled — Heaven  pardon  !  if  'twere  with  disdain ; 
And  Kaled  though  he  spoke  not,  nor  withdrew 
From  Lara's  face  his  fix'd  despairing  view, 

With 
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With  brow  repulsive,  and  with  gesture  swift, 

Flung  back  the  hand  which  held  the  sacred  gift, 

As  if  such  but  disturbed  the  expiring  man, 

Nor  seem'd  to  know  his  life  but  then  began, 

The  life  immortal,  infinite,  secure, 

To  all  for  whom  that  cross  hath  made  it  sure."     P.  83. 

Though  in  confessors  and  material  crosses  we  do  not  place 
much  reliance,  ev  toutco  t/Uoc,  in  life  or  death,  is  the  Christian's 
watchword  still ;  it  is  therefore  with  satisfaction  and  joy  that  we 
hail  this  first  beam  of  light  shining  amidst  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness ;  we  trust  that  the  darkness  may  yet  comprehend  it. 

In  concluding  our  account  of  this  short  effort  of  his  Lordship's 
muse,  we  can  only  express  our  regret  that  so  much  good  ver- 
sification has  been  thrown  away  upon  a  tale  without  action,  a 
deed  without  a  name,  and  a  character  from  its  frequent  repe- 
tition, now  wholly  devoid  of  interest. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  tale  in  the  volume,  which 
common  report  ascribes  to  Mr.  Rogers.  This  gentleman  has 
long  been  a  favourite  with  a  certain  part  of  the  public,  to  whose 
applause  his  political  no  less  than  his  poetical  merits  have,  as 
we  understand,  so  justly  entitled  him.  It  will  be  for  the  reader 
to  judge  how  much  the  present  poem  is  likely  to  add  to  his  re- 
putation, or  to  justify  that  hvperoxygenated  panegyric,  which 
has  been  lately  passed  upon  the  author  in  a  contemporary 
journal. 

Jacqueline,  "  a  guilty  thing  and  full  of  fears,"  leaves  hey 
father's  house  in  Provence  at  midnight. 

"  What  will  not  woman  when  she  !oves  ? 
Yet,  lost,  alas,  who  can  restore  her } 
She  lifts  the  latch,  the  wicket  moves, 
And  now  the  world  is  all  before  her." 

By  "  the  world''  we  take  for  granted  that  the  author  means 
the  high  road,  for  to  a  bye  lane  he  would  not  have  applied  all 
tVis  Mittoniati  magnificence  of  expression.  "  Up  rose  St. 
Pierre,  when  morning  shone,"  and  finds  that  Jacqueline  his  child 
is  off;  the  usual  lamentations  follow ;  and  all  the  pleasing  re- 
co  llections  of  her  duty  aud  affection  are  thus  described ;  we  are 
told  how  she  would 

"  At  eve  light  up  the  chimney  nock 
Lav  there  his  glass  [spectacles  probably)  within  his  book, 
And  that  small  chest  (snuffbox  v.ie  conjecture.)  of  curious  mould, 
(Queen  Mab's,  perchance,  in  days  of  old,) 
Tusk  of  elephant  and  gold; 
Which,  when  a  tale  is  long,  dispenses 
Its  fragrant  dust  to  drowsy  series. 

P  In 
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In  her  who  mourned  not,  when  they  misted  her. 
The  old  a  ehilil,  the  young  a  gister? 
No  more  the  orphan  runs  in  take 

loved  hand  the  barley-cake. 
No  more  the  matron  in  the  school 
Expects  her  in  the  hour  of  rule, 
To  sit  amid  the  elfin  brood, 
Praising  the  busy  and  ihe  good. 
The  widow  trims  her  hearth  in  vain. 
Sim  C0#l£8  not — nor  will  come  again  ; 

■  t  now,  his  littk'  lesson  done, 
With  Frederic  blowing  bubbles  in  the  sun ; 
Nor  spinning  by  the  fountain  side, 
Some  story  of  the  days  of  old."     P.  103. 

In  the  second  canto  wc  find  our  friend  Frederic,  who  appear* 
a  principal  character  in  the  tale,  employed  no  longer  in  philo- 
sophical experiments,  with  a  tob;icco  pipe  and  soap  suds ;  but 
Bursting  his  architectural  studies,  and  "  O'er  and  o'er  building 
<  ;>.s;h  s  on  the  tloor."  But  Mr.  Rogers  has  omitted  to  inform 
us  whether  he  was  afterwards  put  in  the  coiner  for  dirtying  his 
lingers.  Pre-entry,  however,  Jacqueline  returns,  and  it  appears 
that  her  flight  had  only  beew  a  matrimonial  excursion  witJj 
D'Arcy,  her  lover.     The  meeting  is  thus  described : 

"  But  what  felt  D'Arcy,  when  at  length 

Her  father's  gate  was  open  flung  ? 

All,  then  he  found  a  giant's  strength  ; 

For  round  him,  as  for  life,  she  clung: 

And  when,  her  fit  of  weeping  o'er, 

Onward  they  moved  a  little  s£>ace, 

And  saw  an  old  man  sitting  at  the  door. 

Saw  his  wan  cheek,  and  sunken  eye 

That  seem'd  to  gaze  on  vacancy, 

Ther:,  at  the  sight  of  thaw,  beloved  face, 

At  once  to  fall  upon  his  neck  she  flew  : 

But — not  encouraged — back  she  drew, 

And  trembling  stood  in  dread  suspense, 

Her  tears  her  only  eloquence  ! 

All,  all — the  while — an  awful  distance  keeping  ^ 

Save  D'Arcy,  who  nor  speaks  nor  stirs ; 

And  one,  his  little  hand  in  her's, 

Who  weeps  to  see  his  sister  weeping. 

"  Then  Jacqueline  the  silence  broke. 
She  clasped  her  father's  knee  and  spoke, 
Her  hrother  kneeling  too ; 
While  D'Arcy  as  before  looked  on, 
Thro'  from  his  manly  cheek  was  gone 
Its  natural  hue."     P.  123. 

What; 
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What  would  be  the  pathos  of  this  scene  without  little  Frederic,. 
Irneeiing  and  weeping  he  knows  not  why  ?  The  old  gentlemai* 
at  last,  of  course  relents,  and  the  tale  concludes.  By  way  of 
epilogue  we  have  the  following  lines,  in  allusion.,  as  wo  are  tokl# 
to  the  popular  story  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 

"  Had  Louis  then  before  the  gate  dismounted, 

Lost  in  the  chase  at  set  of  sun  ; 

Like  Henry,  when  he  heard  recounted 

The  generous  deeds  himself  had  done, 

(That  night  the  miller's  maid  Colette 

Sung,  while  he  supped,  her  chansonnette) 

Then — when  St.  Pierre  address?d  his  village-train, 

Then  had  the  monarch  with  a  sigh  confessed 

A  joy  by  him  unsought  and  unpossessed, 

— Without  it  what  are  all  the  rest  ? — 

To  love,  and  to  be  loved  again."     P.  12S. 

Whether  the  poet  is  in  his  first  or  second  childhood  we  cannot 
say,  but  after  the  specimens  which  we  have  produced,  which  are 
by  no  means  the  most  ridiculous  in  the  whole  poem,  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion  of  its  merit ;  yet  we  are  told  in  the  preface, 
in  a  style  of  insufferable  coquetry, 

"  The  Poem  of  Jacqueline  is  the  production  of  a  different 
author,  and  is  added  at  the  request  of  the  writer  of  the  former  tale; 
whose  wish  and  entreaty  it  was  that  it  should  occupy  the  first  pages 
of  the  following  volume;  and  he  regrets  that  the  tenacious  courtesy 
of  his  friend  would  not  permit  him  to  place  it  where  the  judgment 
of  the  reader,  concurring  with  his  own,  will  suggest  its  more  ap- 
propriate station."     P.  vL 

Was  not  this  poem  the  acknowledged  production  of  Mr. 
Rogers,  we  should  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  noble  Lord 
has  been  playing  a  trick  upon  the  public,  and  had  been  wicked 
enough  to  try  what  egregious  nonsense  they  would  swallow  under 
the  patronage  of  a  celebrated  name.  We  most  sincereiy  wish 
that  this  were  the  case,  as  we  would  rather  witness  a  successful 
imposition  upon  a  gaping  crowd  of  fashionable  admirers,  thaw 
see  the  reputation  which  Mr.  Rogers  had  once  acquired  by  a 
tolerably  pretty  poem,  tarnished  by  so  disgraceful  a  failure. 


Art.  VII.     77*g  Flowers  of  Wit,  or  a  choice  Collection  of  Bon 
Mots.     By  the   Rev.  H,  Rett,  Author  of  the  Elements  of 
General  Knowledge,   §'c.     In  Two  Vols.      12;no.     4o3  pp 
Lackin^ton  and  Co.      1814. 

IT  was  not  without  some  emotions  of  surprise  and  astonish- 
ment, that  we   read   the  advertisement  which  announced  these 

two 
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two  volumes  to  the  literary  world.     To  collect  the  "Flowers 
ot*  Wit,"  and  to  arrange  them  in  the  most  tasteful  and   inviting 
order  is  a  task,  which  lias  generally  been  assigned  to  other  hands* 
than  to  those  of  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  or  a  s.enior  Fellow  of 
:i  College.     We   have  now   before   us   a   volume   selcetcd   and 
compiled  by  a  veteran  nf  the  stage,  Mr.  Wewitzer,  whose  long 
acquaintance  with  the  green  room  and  the  stage,  render  him  an 
instrument  peculiarly  adapted  to  embody  the  fleeting  witticisms 
o\'  the   facetious   sons  of  either  theatre.     His  rival,  Mr.  Kett, 
has  hitherto,  indeed,  employed  his  talents  in  a  very  different  line. 
The  first  work  which  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
was,  a  Dissertation  upon  Prophecy,  (not  a  subject  of  the  most 
facetious  nature)  which,  as  it  was  his  first,  so  it  was  his  happiest 
effort ;  and  he  would    probably  have  better  consulted  his  re- 
putation had  he  been  content  with  the  credit  which  attended  his 
first  literary  production.     The  next  subject,  upon  which   our 
author  tried  his  talents,  was  one  of  rather  an  extensive  nature, 
"  The  Elements  of  General  Knowledge  ;"  this  subject  also  was 
not  of  a  very  ludicrous  nature,  yet  like  Falstaff  of  old,  though 
not  witty  in  itself,  it  was  the  cause  of  wit  in  others;  it  was  the 
object  of  much  unseemly  merriment  among  divers  wicked  wags, 
who  had  not  sufficient  gravity  to  appreciate  with  i\ue  respect 
the  merit  of  the  author's  astonishing  discoveries  in  almost  every 
branch  of  science.     We  say  nothing  of  the  logic  of  our  author, 
as   the  very  thoughts  of  a  syllogism,  an  enthymem,  or  of  all  the 
heavy  artillery  of  the  ancient  schoolmen,  must  cast  a  reverend 
damp  around  the  very  soul  of  wit.     Let  the  reader  conceive  an 
edition  of  Thomas  Aquinas  cum  notis  et  facctiis,  H.  Kett,  B.  D. 
The  last  publication  with  which  our  author  honoured  the  world 
was  "  Emily,"  a  Tale,  developing  the  whole  mystery  of  female 
education,  a  subject  with  which,  as  Senior  Fellow,  and  Tutor  of 
Trinity  College,  in  Oxford,  we  have  no  doubt  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted.   To  close  all  come  these  Facetitc,  or  Flowers  of  Wit, 
in  two  very  neat  volumes,  lGmo.  containing  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-six   good  things,  and  all  for  fourteen  shillings — actually 
five  a  penny — our  walnuts  and  our  jests  may  be  now  alternately 
cracked  at  the  same  price. 

Let  not  our  readers  imagine  that  we  good  Church  and  State- 
men  are  too  dull  to  comprehend  the  value  of  a  good  thing.  In 
our  merry  mood  we  can  bestow  a  hearty  laugh  at  nil  the  follies 
and  the  quackery  of  the  age ;  we  can  rind,  like  the  philosopher 
of  Abdera,  materials  for  cur  laughter,  let  us  meet  men  where 
we  will,  whether  it  be  infidels  at  Bible  societies,  or  bishops  at 
emancipation  dinners ;  if  amidst  the  dangers  threatened  from 
these  portentous  signals  of  the  impending  storm,  we  can  find 
room  for  merriment:  why  should  we  deny  the  passing  tribute 

of 
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t>f  a  smile  ('tis  all  he  asks)  to  a  very  worthy,  Well  meaning,  and 
facetious  13.  D.  and  to  his  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  good 
things.  In  our  younger  days  we  have  often  stolen  an  hour  from 
our  Lucian,  to  pore  over  the  pages  of  the  '*  Monstrous  droll 
Jester,"  and  have  often  forsaken  the  whole  circle  of  science,  to 
dip  into  the  more  amusing  Encyclopaedia  of  Wit.  Prodigious, 
indeed,  as  the  number  of  witticisms  may  appear,  with  which 
Mr.  Kett  has  presented  us,  we  must  own  that  we  have  seen  it 
surpassed  by  that  chiliogramine  of  wit,  "  one  thousand  good 
things,"  adorned  and  illustrated  with  a  coloured  print  of  Mr. 
Grimaldi  in  the  character  of  Momus.  We  much  regret  that 
Mr.  Kett  has  not  thought  lit  to  present  us  with  his  own  print 
in  the  title  page,  it  would  have  added  much  to  the  value  of  the 
work,  and  then,  as  the  bookseller  of  lip.  Home  remarked,  we 
might  have  added  the  other  sixpence. 

Before  these  volumes  were  submitted  to  our  inspection,  we 
hazarded  many  a  conjecture  respecting  their  probable  contents, 
knowing  that  our  author  was  a  philosopher  and  a  logician  ;  we 
at  first  conceived  that  we  might  have  been  presented  with  aa 
enquiry  into  the  very  depths  of  the  science.  We  partly  expected  a 
long  and  laborious  treatise  upon  the  theory  and  practice  of 
punning,  or  facetiousness  upon  philosophical  principles.  Re- 
collecting, however,  that  our  author  was  not  from  Scotland,  and 
could  not  thtiefore  be  expected  to  give  us  two  quarto  volumes 
upon  the  rationale  of  humour,  or  upon  the  mora!  and  meta- 
physical nature  of  repartee,  we  turned  our  attention  to  the 
treasures  of  ancient  learning*  We  thought  it  probable  that  the 
labours  of  Professor  Porson  upon  Athenseus  might  have  been, 
perfected  by  the  acumen  and  accuracy  of  Mr.  Kett,  and  that 
much  light  might  have  been  thrown  npon  this  repository  of  ancient 
facetiaj  by  the  illustrations  and  emendations  of  our  learned 
author;  a  few  remarks  obiter  upon  Cicero  deOratore,Quinctilian? 
&c.  might  have  served  as  a  supplement  to  the  work.  At  another 
time  we  looked  for  a  reprint  of  the  Praxis  Jocandi,  published 
at  Frankfort  early  in  the  17th  century;  or  for  some  notes  and 
observations  upon  that  celebrated  treatise,  "  Qua  ratione  in 
conversations  Joci  et  sales  cum  rebus  seriis  jucunde  tempera  rt 
possuuty"  published  at  the  same  place  about  the  same  time.  We 
expected  that  our  author  would  have  contrasted  the  "  A/s  vex- 
atoria,"  a  publication  ahjo  of  the  same  date  with  our  modern 
*  Art  of  ingeniously  tormenting,"  or  that  he  would  have  given 
ws  a  new  edition  of  the  Nugre  venules,  omitting,  for  the  sake  of 
decency,  the  prints.  Be  the  work,  however,  what  it  may,  we 
must  not  omit  to  present  to  the  reader  the  author's  modesty  and 
learning,  which  are  equally  conspicuous. 

«  If 
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"  If  an  apology  for  such  a  literary  pursuit  as  this  should  be 
thought  proper,  to  si       i  the  v  of  certain  fastidious  critics, 

an  apology  maj  i  be  urged.     The  ci  of  this  work,  from 

its  desultory  and  entertaining  nature,  ;!  calculated  to  employ 

and  to  amuse  the  hours  of  frequent  indisposition;  and  when  he 
enjoyed  a  better  state  of  hei  Ith  it  served  as  a  relaxation  from  his 
more  arduous  and  important  studies,  the  results  of  which  are  laid  be- 
lli e  public.     Con  latterpointof  view,  suchalite- 
nuiviiit  has  the  sanction  Of  the  most  respectable  examples. 
Ji.i  •                   did  not             i  derogatory  to  his.  talerits",  his  rank, 
dted  offices,  to  make  a  collection  of  apophthegms.     Did 
not  Tacitus  the  ,  Pn  iahcii  one  of  the 
moral  writers  of  antiquity,  add  Y    > ..■.••:  u  s  vTaximu;;  a  Roman 
of  an  illustrious  fktnily  and  high  military  distinction,  Compose  simi- 
lar v.orks?   And  ia  late*  limes,  have  not  Euasmus  the  great  critic 
and  theologian,  C  IMDEN  the  must   eminent  antiquary,  and  Lord 
Bacon  the  prince  of  modern  philosophers*  diversified  their  studies 
and  added  to  their  reputation  by  making  such  collections  V     Vol. 
I.    p.  xviii. 

If  Julius  Caesar,  Erasmus,  and  Lord  Bacon,  why  not  Mr. 
Kelt:  Bttt  let  us  proceed  to  these  fuctiids  facetiatittn,  these 
"  right  merrie  and  conceited  jestes"  with  a  determination  to 
pay  our  devoirs  to  the  laughter  loving  dame.  The  first  part 
contains  those  bon  mots,  the  names  of  whose  authors  are  known. 
The  names  are  alphabetically  arranged.  With  most' of  the  good 
things  here  recorded,  we  must  confess  a  long  acquaintance, 
having  been  earfy  in  possession,  as  we  hinted  to  our  readers,  of 
the  works  of  that  inimitable  predecessor  of  Mr.  Kett,  Joseph 
Miller.  There  are  some  few,  however,  which  we  must  acknow- 
ledge never  to  have  heard  before.  The  following  will  shew 
that  facetiousness  is  an  hair  loom  in  the  family  of  the  Jekylls. 

"    SIR    JOSEPH    JEKYLL. 

"  314.  Two  very  lovely,  but  bashful  girls,  had  a  cause  of  some 
importance  depending  at  Westminster,  that  required  their  personal 
appearance,  They  were  relations  of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  and  on 
this  formidable  occasion  they  desired  his  company  and  countenance 
at  the  court.  Sir  Joseph  attended  accordingly ;  and  the  cause 
being  opened,  the  judge  demanded,  "  Whether  he  was  to  entitle 
fftese  ladiea  spinsters."  "  No,  my  lord,"  said.  Sir  Joseph,  "they 
are  lilies  of  the  valley ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  ; 
you  see,  that  no  monarch,  in  all  his  glory,  was  ever  arrayed  like. 
one  of  these.''     Vol- I.  p.  145. 

In  the  midst  of  so  many  flowers,  many  with,  but  more  with- 
out a  sting,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  upon  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  Editor's  taste  and  power  of  selection.     Perhaps 

the 
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the  following   bon    mots    of  Lord  Chesterfield  may  be  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  style  and  manner  of  the  whole. 

"  139.  Lord  Chesterfield  complained  very  much  at  an  inn  where 
he  dined,  that  the  plates  and  dishes  were  very  dirty.  The  waiter, 
with  a  degree  of  pertness,  observed,  that  every  one  must  eat  a  peck 
of  dirt  before  he  dies.     *  That  may  be  true,'  said  lord  Chesterfield; 

*  but  no  one  is  obliged  to  eat  it  all  at  a  meal.' 

"  14-0.  '  I  cannot  conceive'  said  a  nobleman  to  lord  Chesterfield,, 
how  you  manage  your  affairs:  for  though  your  estate  is  smaller 
than  mine,  you  make  a  much  more  splendid  figure  than  I  do.* 

*  My  lord,'  said  Chesterfield,  '  I  have  a  place?'  Pray  what  place  I* 

*  I  am  my  own  steward.' 

"  141.  On  the  1st  of  July  it  was  the  custom  for  the  Protestants 
in  Ireland  to  appear  at  the  court  of  the  lord  lieutenant  with  orange* 
coloured  ribbons,  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyns 
gained  by  king  William  III.  When  the  earl  of  Chestarfiuld  was 
lord  lieutenant,  he  observed  Miss  Ambrose,  a  papist,  a  very  beau- 
tiful girl,  wearing  one  of  those  ribbons.  The  instant  it  caught  his 
eye,  lie  walked  up  to  her,  and  addressed  he-r  in  the  icllowmg 
lines  : 

"  '  Say,  lovely  Tory,  what's  the  jest, 
Of  wearing  orange  on  your  breast  ? 
Since  that  same  breast  betraying  shows 
The  whiteness  of  the  rebel  rose !' 

«  142.  Drvden's  translation  of  Virgil  being  commended  by  a 
reverend  prelate,  lord  Chesterfield  observed,  '  The  original  is  ex- 
cellent, but  every  thing  sufFers  by  translation,  except  a  bishop/ 

"  14 3.  The  late  queen  hinted  to  lord  Chesterfield  her  design  of 
shutting  up  St.  James's  Park,  and  turning  it  into  a  garden,  and 
asked  him  what  he  thought  the  alteration  would  cost.  His  reply 
vas  '  Only  three  crowns  V  "     Vol.  I.-  p.  G3.        «* 

Our  author,  however,  is  sometimes  a  little  unfair  hi  number- 
ing his  good  thing';,  hi  the  following  paragraph  for  instance,, 
we  can  find  nothing  by  any  perversion  worthy  of  240  being  tacked 
to  it. 

"  SAMUEL  FOOTE. 

*'  240.  He  was  justly  entitled  the  English  Aristophanes,  for  he 
indulged  in  the  licentiousness  of  the  old  Greek  comedy,  and  intro- 
duced the  characters  of  living  persons  upon  the  stage.  He  de* 
served  applause  for  his  wit,  and  castigation  for  his  personalities. 
His  wit  and  drollery  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar ;  and  as  a 
proof  how  facetious  a  companion  he  was,  Dr.  Johnson  v/ka-e  risible 
muscles  were  not  remarkable  for  their  flexibility,  and  came  into  his 
company  determined  not  to  be  pleased  with  him,  declared  '  that 
he  found  Foote  irresistible.'  "     Vol.  I.  p.  1 12. 
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Upon  second  thoughts  howevur  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
bon  mot  consists  in  considering  Foote  as  baving  indulged  in  the 

licentiousness  of  the  old  Greek  comedy,  because  he  introduced 
the  clmractei  •  of  living  p<  rsons  upon  the  .stage.  Now  we  ap- 
prehend that  it  was  the  licentiousness  of  the  middle  comedy  in 
which  Foote  indulged,  which  introduced  real  characters  undei 
1'  igried  names,  as  he  did  Apreece  under  the  name  of  Cadwalluder: 
whereas  the  old  comedy  introduced  the  real  character  under  the 
real  name,  as  Aristophanes  did  Socrates  and  Cleon.  In  this 
jumbJe  between  the  old  and  the  middle  comedy  consists  the 
facet iousuess  of  No.  240.  Let  the  number  stand;  as  there  are 
many  under  the  same  predicament.  In  this  alphabetical  ar- 
rangement we  however  not  only  had  names  but  qualities. 
Under- the  letter  I  we  find  a  grand  idea.  Now  then  for 
this  specimen  of  the  sublime,  this  sunflower  am©n°$  the  posies 
of  wit. 

"  312.  The  chief  of  a  small  canton  of  Indians,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Mississipi  in  Louisiana,  every  morning  as  soon  as  he  issues 
from  his  cabin,  extending  his  arm  and  moving  it,  says,  '  Thus  J 
trace  the  path  which  the  sun  may  describe  in  the  course  of 
the  day.'  " 

Vastly  grand,  but  not  altogether  intelligible  ;  nevertheless  as 
OHapod  says  in  the  play,  u  Thank  you,  good  Sir,  I  owe  you 
Jbalf  a  one."  In  some  of  his  anecdotes,  Mr.  Kelt  indulges 
rather  too  far  in  his-  own  imagination,  let  us  take  the  following 
instance. 

"    DR.    OGDKX.  i'-\_' 

"  448.  A  blustering  Cantab  endeavoured  to  justify  the  practice 
of  profane  swearing,"  in  the  company  of  Dr.  Ogden,  the  excellent 
sermon-writer.  *  At  least,'  said  lie,  '  doctor,  you  must  grant, 
that  swearing  gives  the  appearance  of  courage.'  *  Alas,  sir,'  said 
i he. doctor,  *  what  is  the  appearance  of  courage  !  do  not  the  little 
birds  perch  upon  the  image  of  an  eagle?'  "     Vol.  I.  p.  205. 

Now  who  would  suspect  that  this  blustering  Cantab,  and  his 
justification  of  profane,  swearing,  were  both  the  creatures  of 
.Mr.  Kctt's  prolific  brain  :  whereas  the  fact  really  is,  that  the 
sentence  which  under  the  metamorphosing  power  of  our  Editor, 
is- clothed  in  the  splendid  dress  of  a  repartee,  is  to  be  found, 
>vord  far  word,  in  the  Doctor's  sermon  on  the  third  com- 
mandment. 
.  In  the  midst  however  of  this  profusion  of  good  things  from 
the  stores  of  the  departed  wits,  we  now  and  then  discover  one 
of  more  modem  date,  slipped  in  like  a  foundling  with  no  less 
modesty  than  dexterity,  among  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the 

ancient 
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ancient  masters  in  the  science  of  repartee.  For  these  little 
notlii  of  facetiousness,  we  half  suspect  that  Mr.  Kett  feels  a 
sort  of  fatherly  affection,  their  resemblance  indeed  to  their 
parent  is  too  strong  to  be  mistaken.  Among  the  anecdotes  of 
Lord  Nelson,  we  rind  the  following  impromptu  inserted. 

"  432.  Impromptu  after  the  signal  victory  of  the  Xile,  Admiral 
Nelson  having  previously  lost  an  eye  and  an  arm  : 

"  '  Frenchmen,  no  more  with  Britons  vie, — ■ 

Nelson  destroys  vour  naval  band, 

Sees  your  designs  with  half  an  eye, 

And  rights  and  beats  you  with  one  hand.' "  Vol.1,  p.  19S. 

Our  readers  will  join  us,  we  are  sure,  in  ascribing  this  ele- 
gant little  jeu  d'esprit  to  that  author,  whose  name,  for.  fear  of 
offending  his  modesty,  we  studiously  conceal.  Another  instance 
of  our  author's  extreme  modesty  we  cannot  forbear  to  mention, 
in  ascribing  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  a  discovery  which  is  really  his 
own.  "  Sir  Isaac,"  says  Mr.  Kett,  "  discovered  and  demon- 
strated that  principle  of  attraction  which  sets  the  universe  in 
motion."  That  the  power  of  attraction  set  the  universe  m  motion* 
is  jn  reality  a  discovery  not  of  Sir  Laac,  but  of  Mr.  Kett ;  and  the 
demonstration  will  doubtless  soon  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Leaving  however  the  power  of  attraction  to> 
these  two  little  volumes,  we  shall  proceed  in  the  examination 
of  their  contents.  Part  the  second  is  dedicated,  in  the  words 
of  our  author,  to  bon  mots,  chiefly  anonymous,  of  various  de- 
scriptions, sublime,  satirical,  humorous,  ik.c.  Sec.  Of  the  su- 
blimity of  a  bon  mot  the  reader  will  be  at  a  loss  to  form  an, 
adequate  idea,  till  he  reads  the  following  example. 

«    THE    SUBLJME    OF    BEGGING. 

"  If  nobleness  of  mind  constitutes  the  true  dignity  of  man* 
aeither  his  mean  attire  nor  his  reduced  circumstances  can  diminish 
his  intrinsic  worth.  We  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  admiration,  when  we  hear  those  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  a  tagg-ar,' which  would  exalt  the  character  even  of  a 

-  monarch.' 

"  689.  '  As  you  do  not  belong  to  my  parish,'  said  a  gentleman 

*   to  a  begging  sailor  with  a  wooden  leg,    *  I  cannot  relieve  you.' 

*  Sir/  replied  the  sailor,  with  an  air  of  heroism,  *  I  lost  my  leg 

-  fighting  for  all  parishes.'  "     Vol.  II.  p.  108. 

In  the  next  edition  of  Longinus,  we  hope  to  see  this  anec- 
dote introduced  into  the  test,  as  no  treatise  on  the  sublime  can 
■    be  perfect  without  it     To,  the  second  volume  is  added  an  Ap- 
■-•  pendix,  containing  a  short  defence  of  the  art  of  punning,  with 
f  few  well  known  practical  examples,  none  very  worthy  of 
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transcription,     W<   much   wonder,  tlicvt  Mr.  Kelt,  while  on  tfr* 

part    o|   hie  WQ*k,  :Mi<.i'ii    have  overlooked"  tlic   ficethuw  letter 

it  14]  the  name  :>(  Twill  lSrowui?  ;    wliitll  WS    cousidi  1   tilt? 

.7   /.■        a    d  »8l'HCe    «.s    :v.     ]>•:  '  Mt  i  ^   pnwtl.T.       Subjoined    to 

tin's  part  or  tin   \ti  ,     is  an  Essay  irpon  Rolls,  oy  no  means- equal 

I)  or  mgentHiy  f<>  that  of  Mi.w  Kdge  worth,  with  ar 

Jlranslatioti  of  ifee  'nrrr&sl  WF-Hiferot1«P;   as-th«9e  sjBWtlmens'of 

-  i  i.  ni  wit  arc  l>y  no  means  conunoii,  (we  know  no  o'jher  pub- 
lieatiou  of  them  than  on*  at  the  end  of  Ray's  Nomenclature,} 
vc  shall  e:Uiii  '  tor  the  ancusemrnt  of  oiw  readers. 

"■  It  Eb  remarkable  that  the  'o  ^xoXu-r'Ti>:o;  (^!C'  Student  or 
Scholar)  is  introduced  merely  to- serve  ns  a  halt,  just  as  the  Oxford 
scholar  is  introduced  by  Joe  Miller,  in- his  '  Jest  book/  for  the  same 
convenient  and  ludicrous  purpose.' 

"  864*  A  scholar  wanting'  to-  swim,  VUBS"  nearly  drowned  r>  flie 
Bttempt.  Upon  which  lie  vowed  he  would  never  touch-  the  water 
till  he*  had -been  taught  to- swim. 

*'  865.  A  scholar  wishing  to  catch  a  eaou3e  that  nibbled  hia 
books,  Darted  a  trap,  and  sat  by  it  to  watch. 

"  86$.  A  scholar,  hearing  it  said  that  raven.?  lived'  to  be> 
two  hundred  year.*  old",  bought  oue,  saying,  '  I  wish  to  try  the  ex- 
periment!.' 

"  This  sitory  is  fold  by  Fureticre,  the  French  lexicographer, 
r.'a  Friend  or  his.  He  has  added  a  circumstance,  indeed,  which? 
increases  the  magnitude  of  the  bull;  for  he  says  that  ftfe  friend,. 
when  he  purchased  the  raven,  had  passed  his  grand  clfinacte- 
tftC. 

**  8()7.  A  scholar  meeting  a  friend  said,.  "  I  dreamed  la?t  night 
that  I  saw  you  and  feifced  with  you.'  '  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  the 
friend,  ■  for  not  listening  to  what  you  said.' 

"  8<?6.  A  scholar  wishing  to-  know  iThe  footed  handsome  when 
lie  was  e&loep,  sat  before  a  looking-glass  wtth  his  eyes  shut. 

"  869.  Ore  of  twin  biOtruTS  happened  to  die.  A  scholar  meet- 
ing the  sorriwr,  inquired  of  him  :  *  Pray  tell  me,  which  of  y©u. 
was  it  that'  died,  you  or  your  brother  ?' 

M  T'-'w  tv.\,  fetat  btrSs  pass  current  as  genuine  Jristr. 

u  870.  A  scholar,  a  bald-headed  man,  and  a  barber,  travelled 
fbgethet,  and  agreed  to  keep  watch,  four  hours  at  a  time.  It  w<i5 
rhe  feffJet's  turn  to  Wafch  Srst  :  Hte  employed  himself  in  shaving 
the  head  or  the  :*k-op:ng  scholar,  and  -when  his  time  of  watch- 
ing was  expired,  waked  him.  The  scholar,  rubbing  kas  head,  cud, 
finding  it  smooth,  called  out,  '  What'  a  rogue  is  this  barber,  for 
he  has  talced  foe  bala-headed  man,  When  lie  ought  tc*  have  waked 
fee  P 

"  Here  is  a  charming  confusion  of  personal  identit}-.  This 
Jm'I  was  lately  circulated  in  a  very  genteel  company,  in  London, .as 
aa  excellent,  modern  joke  fresh  from  Ireland ;.  aud,  as  usual,   aa 
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Trishmrm  was^dbsktutpd  for  the  scholar,  and  made  the  butt  of  the 
taW     Vol.  IL  p.  '214. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  Greek  ■balls,  Mr.  Kelt  nnght 
frave  nifwtwneo'  the  vUrc.p  Iw/Jh  of  Hcincr,  he  might  also 
have*ob$erved  that  even  Horace  was  guilty  of  all  [rkisi&  when 
Jie  said  <tr<ie&>iG  ritm  watlftL  These  ace  however  only  bint* 
for  a  collection  of  the  Baost  approved  Greek  hulks  of  the  true 
Cretan  breed,  which  might  form  an  {wQt&ayi*,  not  uaworiiiy  o-i 
the  "  Howers  of  Wit.* 

From  tisese  two  little  volumes  we  feave,  in  #se  way  or 
another,  derived  mueh  amm-um w-  home  of  the  anecdotes 
are  sufficiently  tiite,  and  sorhe  6f  the  r'oses  in  this  ffoiilegium 
iocorum  have  lust  their  thora.  Many  of  the  anecdotes  and  re- 
partees pe&aind  us  of  the  inimitable  witticisms  of  Gregory  Gnfiin, 
Esq.  winch  cun-  author  has:,  for  soi'ite  reason  or  other,  omith  e 
to  insert.  We^o  not  wish  V>  aecn.se  Mr.  K  ett  ot  any  jealousy 
or  improper  feeing,  lest  their  brilliancy  should  surpass  h*a  own, 
we  eana<*t  however  but  ihiuk  that  their  insertion  in  a  future 
edition  will  rentier  ike  repartee  department  perfect.  One  ov  two 
q['  these  are'-tfs  follow. 

"  8b7'.  (We  venture  to  add  the  number.)  Mr-  Griffin  being1 
suddenly  accosted  hy  a  ladv  w  ith  the  cjue.stibn,  "  hew  many  do 
two  and  two  make,"  with  the  utmost  coolness  readily  rejoined; 
f*  two  and  two,  m:;ke  four."'  &$#.  Mr:  GrifSiJ  observing  a 
favourite  dog  basking  before  the  tire,  exclaimed,  '*  i  protest, 
Pouipey,  thou  art  almost  as  lazy  a  dog  as  myself;'*' 

How  far  Mr  Ivett  may  have  added  to  his  literary  character 
fey  this  publication,  those  who  are  better  aide  to  appreciate  it 
than  ourselves,  may  he  left  to  determine.  .Against  the  malic-:. 
of  criticism  Mr-  Kett  may  now  cdtfsider  himself  infpregua'ble: 
For  who  shall  have  the  autfaeity  to  attack  a  man  who,  like  a 
hornet  or  a  hoisefiv,  Lus  concealed  amidst  the  lowers  of  wit, 
waiting  to  attack  the  impious  hand  who  shall  dare  to  disturb  his 
literary  repose.  We  consider  Mr.  Kett  as  a  sepo.ttd  limpoim.v, 
advancing,  clmulo  pak.  against  a  host  of  wags.  What  Piule- 
leutherus  shall  now  dare  to  aitaak  the  man  who  can  parry  carte 
and  tierce  with  ■<  double  eafeEsisdie,  gi«e  a  smart  rap  wnh  a  re- 
pailee,  and  make  "  a  palp.. hie  hh:'  with  a  pun:  or  if  his  ad- 
versary still  continues  obstinate,  imprison  Inm  in  an  eternal 
Dun  lad  between  a  brace  of  bulU.  The  thmg  k  ulteisy  im- 
jyossible. 

We  cannot  conclude  tnv:  account  of  these  two  vohunc> 
without  aaaiu  ihtnikiii^:  Mr.  Kett  tor  the  amusement  he  has 
afforded  us  in  their  perusal.  They  will  form  a  pleasing  addi- 
tion to  the  library  "of  the  lounger,  and  occasionally  piesmii   ati 
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anecdote  of  which  even  the  more  finished  scholar  must 
confess  himself  ignorant.  We  cannot  withhold  what  we  con- 
sider their  highest  merit,  that  among  much  ludicrous  and 
amusing  matter,  they  contain  no  one  expression  which  can 
.shock  the  nicest  sense  of  modesty,  or  furnish  a  single  additional 
idea  to  the  store  of  indelicacy,  with  winch  books  of  this  sort 
too  frequently  abound. 
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Anr.  P.  A  Sermon  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Sabbath.  By 
IV.  Cooper,  B.  D.  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John's, 
Cambridge.  Preached  at  the  limitation  of  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.     Svo.     £2  pp.     Rivingtons.     1814. 

The  design  of  this  discourse  is  to  shew  that  the  consecration 
of  the  sabbath  day  was  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
in  opposition  to  those  who  suppose  that  it  was  of  no  higher 
antiquity  than  the  Jewish  law.  The  text  which  Mr.  Cooper  has 
judiciously  chosen  is  from  Genesis  ii.  S,  u  And  God  blessed  the 
seventh  day  and  sanctified  it ;  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested 
from  all  his  work  which  he  had  created  and  made.  Upon  this 
text  Dr.  Paley  has  observed,  as  we  think,  without  his  usual  dis- 
crimination, that  the  words  do  not  assert  that  God  then  blessed 
mid  sanctified  the  seventh  day ;  but  that  he  blessed  and  sanctified 
it  for  that  reason  ;  and  that  the  order  of  connection  and  not  of 
time  introduced  the  mention  of  the  sabbath  in  the  history  of  the 
subject  which  it  was  ordained  to  commemorate,  Lpon  this 
opiuion  Mr.  Cooper  very  justly  observes, 

M  It  is  true,  that  the  words  do  not  assert,  that  God  then  blessed 
and  sanctified  the  seventh  day ;  but  if  we  attend  to  the  manner,  in 
which  the  sacred  historian  has  marked  the  progress  of  the  Deity  in 
the  several  parts  of  creation,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that  it  pleads 
strongly  for  an  implied  designation  of  time.  In  the  preceding  part 
of  the  book  of  Genesis,  there  is  no  mention  of  time  besides  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  period  occupied  by  the  work  of  creation  into  six 
days.  The  order  of  the  events  of  each  day,  if  it  be  not  determined 
by  their  own  nature  and  dependence,  is  everywhere  supposed  to  be 
the  same  with  the  order  of  narration ;  and  references  of  the  writer 
in  other  parts  of  his  work  to  future  times,  are  always  impressed 
with  characters,  which  sufficiently  direct  such  an  application  of 
them."     P,  7. 

We 
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We  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  words  of  the  commandment 
of  the  Almighty  respecting  the  double  quantity  of  manna  to  be 
gathered  on  the  sixth  day,  evidently  supposes  the  previous  exist- 
ence of  a  holy  festival  on  the  seventh.  'The  same  inference  may 
be  drawn  from  the  words  of  the  fourth  commandment,  which 
certainly  bears  stronger  marks  of  the  republication  or  enforce- 
ment of  an  old  law,  than  the  promulgation  of  a  new  one. 

"  Moreover,  the  fourth  commandment,  it  may  be  thought,  bears 
marks  of  being  a  republication  of  a  former  injunction.  For,  taken 
apart,  the  command  "  remember  the  sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy*," 
would  not  have  been  intelligible,  if  a  sabbath  had  not  been  already- 
instituted-  If  the  command  had  been  wholly  new,  the  language  of 
it  would  perhaps  rather  have  been,  **  remember  the  seventh  day  to 
keep  it  holy  ;"  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  fuller  statement  and 
enforcement,  which  follow,  are  more  closely  adapted  to  a  command 
delivered  in  those  very  terms.  "  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and 
do  all  thy  work  ;  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy 
God :  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work."  And  possibly  the  com- 
mandment opens  with  the  mention  of  the  sabbath  rather  than  of  the 
seventh  day,  because  the  people  were  accustomed  to  feel  impres- 
sions of  respect  and  veneration  at  the  name  of  the  sabbath,  and 
might  thus  be  prepared  to  receive  with  attention  the  subsequent 
recital  of  the  reason,  on  which  its  institution  was  founded.  This 
argument,  however,  goes  only  to  shew,  that  the  institution  of  a  sab- 
bath was  anterior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  law.-  At  that  awful 
annunciation  of  the  divine  will,  it  was  incorporated  into  the  system 
of  religion,  which  God  appointed  to  his  chosen  people.  But  its 
great  purpose  of  subduing  the  propensity  to  idolatrous  worship  is  so 
steadily  pursued,  that  its  reference  to  the  creation  is  inculcated,  even 
where  it  is  peculiarly  denominated  a  sign  between  God  and  the 
children  of  Israel.  '  It  is  a  sign  between  me  and  the  children  of 
Israel  for  ever,  for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  and 
©n  the  seventh  day  he  rested  and  was  refreshed  f .'  "     P.  1L 

An  argument  for  the  antiquity  of  the  sabbath  might  be  drawn 
from  a  sort  of  veneration  which  appears  to  have  existed  even 
among  the  heathen  for  the  seventh  day ;  Koo/xov  'ib^ov  r,ij,aq,  occurs 
as  early  as  Hesiod,  implying  some  traditionary  respect  for  the 
day,  arising  from  a  source  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  the  law 
from  Sinai. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Cooper  has  clearly  established  his 
point  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Paley ;  it  is  an  important 
one,  we  are  therefore  happy  to  see  it  discussed  with  so  much  quiet 
good  sense  and  judgment. 


*  Exod.  xx.  8.  f  Ibid.  xxxL  17- 

Ar.T. 
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Art-  p.  //  Sermon  preached  at  the  Primary  Visitation  of 
the  hard  Mishap  of  ( /tester.  />//  the  Rev.  $.  Chip/ram* 
M.A.      Is.      Kiviugtons.      181-1, 

This  ;s  ;:  Sermon  which  had  been  before  preached  at  the  visi- 
tatron  of  the  ijjsliop  of  Bristol  in  lSJ'i,  and  was  repeated  at 
tlic  visitation  of  the   Bishop  of  Chester  in  the  present  year. 

It  comes  forward  therefore  will)  a  double  claim  upon  our  no- 
tice; and  we  can  fairly  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  double 
honour.  For  the  labours  or  Mr.  Clapham  we  have  much  re- 
sp.ct;  he  has  shewn  much  judgment  :n  his  selections  from  the 
Works  of  our  beiit  divines,  and  now  he  appears  propria  mente, 
v.-.;h  a  Sermon  at  once  energetic  and' useful.  The  text  is  from 
9  Tim.  iv.  IS-  The  leading  questions  of  the  day  are  glanced 
upon,  thoilgh  in  an  oblique,  yet  in  a  clear  and  judicious  style. 

**  It  might,  perhaps,  be  expected,  that  I  should  have  chosen, 
for  the  subject  of  my  Discourse,  one  of  the  many  popular  dis- 
cussions which  have,  tor  some  time,  agitated  the  Church  ;  as  the 
impolitic  and  unrestrained  aeal  to  convert,  to  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel,  the  Mahometan  and  the  Hindoo,  by  men  as  ignorant  of 
human  nature,  as  they  are  of  the  language  in  which  the  Gospel 
ivrs  written.  That  the  Eastern  worid  may  be  blessed  not  with  the 
cliiumerimi  of  a  star,  but  with  the  sunshine  of  Revelation  ;  and  that 
He,  who,  \\\  His  appointed  time,  "  epenelh  the  ears  of  the  deaf, 
and  giveth  sight  to  the  blind,"  may  choose  instruments  qualified 
bv  education",  and  calculated  by  understanding,  to  accomplish  the 
glorious  work,  must  be  the  universal  prayer  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

•'  Or,I  might  havebeenexpcctedtoexpatiateonthehetcrogeneoi;s, 
union  with  Dissenters,  ot'  every  denomination,  in  the  diffusion 
of  the  Scriptures.  We  are  not  surprised  to  see  the  proffered  labours 
of  the  preachers  of  the  conventicle  to  erect  the  stage,  nor  the  pride 
and  distinction  of  ascending  it ;  but  we  cannot  read,  without 
emotions  of  sorrow,  the  vain  and  disgusting  representations  made 
of  too,  too  many,  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Church,  addressing  an 
Assemblage  of  beauty  and  fashion  in  harangue**  always  impressive, 
pathetic,  luminous,  eloquent;  and  that  no  sooner  is  the  tribute 
of  acclamation  divided  between  the  concurring  parties  in  one 
place,  than  the  same  scene  of  empiricism  is  exhibited  in  another; 
and  all  to  demonstrate,  as  it  is  absurdly  termed,  our  liberality  to- 
wards the  Dissenters — a  liberality  which,  I  pray  God,  we  may  not 
have  cause  most  bitterly  to  lament !  I  cannot  withhold  the  fpllow- 
iug  circumstance,  which  was  related  to  me  from  unquestionable 
authority.  A  person  of  a  prepossessing  address  and  fascinating 
.elocution,  who  is  a  professed  Socinian,  and  who  even  proposes 
serious  doubts  oi'  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  was  retained — 
the  e:-pression  is  not  inappropriate — to  attend  a  very  respect- 
able and  populous  meeting,  in  order  that  he  might  represent,  in 

glowing 
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flowing  colours,  the  blessing  of  that  Gospel,   the   truth  of  which 
he  scarce  believes.     What  are  we  to  think  of  a  cause,  which  re- 
quires such   a  detestable    recommendation,  and  such  an  impious 
support  ?   The  Bible  is,  to  "  the  unlearned,"  in  many  respects, 
ft  a  sealed  book;"  let  the  gift  oi'  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  be  ac- 
companied with   a   succinct   and    intelligible    explanation   ot    the 
Jewish  phraseology,  the  imperfect  translations,  and  the.  peculiar 
customs,  to  inform  ignorance  and  prevent  error ;  together  with  a 
Prayer-Book ;  and   the  Clergy  will,  I  speak  without  the  fear   of 
contradiction,  give  the  undertaking  all  the  support  which  zeal  for 
the  salvation  of  mankind  can  propose.     But  an  illustration  of  the 
Scriptures  will  be  offensive  to  the  Dissenters.     Be  it  so.     I  lament 
such   prejudices.     Our  enquiry  is,  Do  we  believe  the   doctrines, 
professed  by  the  Church  sf  England,   to  be  true  ?  If  we  do,  we 
must,  neessarily,  believe  the  doctrines,  professed  by  the  Dissenters 
of  every  denomination,  to  be  false :  every  sect  inculcating  tenets, 
irreconcilable  with  those  which  we  believe  to  be  divine.     Why, 
then,  associate  truth  with  error?  What!  Do  we  expect  the  genuine 
fruits   of  Christianity   to  be   produced  by   grafting   the   scion   of 
reason  on  the  stock  of  delusion  ?   Vain  expectation !  **   When  we 
shall  look  for  grapes,  behold !  only  wild  grapes." 

"  Again  I  might  have  been  expected  to  direct  }'our  attention 
to  a  measure,  now  dormant,  but  soon,  I  fear,  to  be  revived  with 
all  the  spirit  of  party,  that  of  admitting  Catholics  to  offices  of 
trust  and  power;  a  measure  anticipated,  with  equal  eagerness,  as 
the  cheering  omen  of  the  subversion  of  the  Church  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  fanaticism,  by  the  Methodist  and  the  Calvinist,  by 
the  Arian  and  the  Socinian,  by  men  of  every  denomination  of 
Christians,  and  by  men  who  profess  to  belong  to  no  denomina- 
tion of  Christians  at  ali."     P.  7. 

Leaving   therefore  these   topics   Mr.   Clapham    proceeds   ir> 
enlarge  upon  the  character  and  duties  of  a  preacher.     He  points 
out  what  is,  and  what  is  not  Ev angelical   preaching,  and 
clearly  shews  that  those  who  claim   an   exclusive  rrgiht  to  that 
title,  are  generally  the  least  worthy  of  so  a  proud  a  distinction. 
The  second  part  of  the  Sermon  is  dedicated  to  a  consideration 
of    the   duties    incumbent  upon   the   Christian  minister   out  of 
his  pulpit,  in  comforting  the  afflicted,  strengthening  the  weak, 
ami  reclaiming  the  wretched  aud  abandoned.     In  a  note  sub- 
joined   to    thi-j'  Uiscoirh-e,   the   'author  hazards  an   opinion,  in 
which    we   confess,    we  cannot   coincide,  respecting    the  pro- 
priety  of  the  general  distribution  of    Bibles   without    note   or 
comment,     fits  argument  is   drawn  from  the  difficulties   which 
occur,  and  the  mistakes  which  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  minds  of 
'jLie  ignorant  an  1  iimn-trueted  from  the  perversions  of  the   text 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     That  they  are  grossly  and  dangerously 
perverted,  we  allow,  bat  where  the  clergy  aie  active  in  rlie  exer- 
cise of  ihfeit  duty,  ivo  '.idlktthy  can  arise,  which  is  at  all  likely 

to 
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to  puzzle  W  perplex  the  mind  of  the  uninformed.  The  ign©- 
j.iii:  arc  misled  far  nunv  often  by  ideas  which  are  put  into  tlicir 
bead  hv  ranting  fanatics,  than  by  their  own  private  perversions.. 
When  Mr.  Clapham  talks   ol"  omitting  pacts  of  the  Scripture, 

I  el"  introducing  illustrations  into  the  text,  he  is  not  aware 
lion  wide  a  ddM  he  would  open  to  fraud's  of  the  grossest  nature, 
and  absurdities  of  the  most  destructive  and  dangerous  tendency. 
I  ■,<  t  Ihe  Scriptures  be  accompanied  by  a  Prayer  Book,  and  let 

m  be  explained  and  illustrated  by  the  sound  divines  of  our 
"English  Church  from  the  pulpit,  and  we  shall  not  fear  any 
danger  which  can  arise  to  the  minds  of  the  poor  from  the  free  and 
unrestricted  distribution  of  the  whole  and  entire  Word  of  Life. 
"We  disapprove  as  strongly  as  Mr.  Clapham  does  of  the  prin- 
ciples ol  the  Bible  Society,  we  consider  it  dangerous  in  its- 
tendency ;  but  we  do  not  on  that  account  disapprove  of  the 
widest  and  most  extended  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  : 
the  more  that  can  be  distributed,  the  more  that  can  be  read  by. 
the  population  of  this  country  in  soberness  and  in  truth,  the 
better  both  as  Churchmen  and  as  Englishmen,  we  shall  be  sa- 
tLiicd. 


Art.  10.  Particulars  of  the  Life  of  a  Dissenting  Minister. 
Written   i)i/   Himself',       ICino.       138  pp.     5s.  6'd.     Jones. 

1814. 

We  have  not  read  a  volume  for  some  time,  from  which  we 
have  received  so  much  curious  and  authentic  information  upon  a 
subject  of  increasing  importance  and  interest.  The  manners  of 
the  Dissenters,  the  education  of  their  ministers,  and  the  history 
of  their  intrigues,  cabals,  and  disputes,  are  but  little  known  among 
the  higher  classes  even  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  formidable  effects,  however, which  result  from  all  this  hidden 
maclmier\  now  begin  to  arrest  the  serious  attention  of  every  friend 
ia  the  establishment,  it  will  therefore  be  neither  without  its  uti- 
lity uorits  importance  to  trace  these  growing  evils  to  their  source, 
and  to  take  a  home  view  of  the  manners,  the  habits,,  and  the  pre- 
judices of  those,  who  in  league  with  our  false  brethren  now  begin 
to  assume  so  powerful  an  aspect.  We  desire  no  better  guide  in 
our  researches  than  the  author  of  this  volume  :  born  and  educa- 
ted, among  the  Dissenters  of  the  most  heterodox  species,  he  pos- 
sesses an  intimate  and  almost  instinctive  acquaintance  with  every 
diversity  of  this  motley  crew,  and  he  imparts  his  knowledge  with- 
out reserve.  The  fidelity  and  frankness  with  which  our  author 
Las  given  us  the  outline  of  his  life  and  education  entitle  him  to  our 
respect,  although  in  principles,  both  theological  and  political, 
nur  opinions  are  diametrically  opposite.     He. represents  himself 

a* 
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5ts  tlie  son  of  a  minister  among  the  "  Rational  Dissenters 
with  opinions,  which  he  terms  moderately  A rian,  but  which  we  con- 
sider as  approaching  very  nearly  those  of  Unitarianism.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Priestley  school,  and 
with  the  Doctor  himself,  as  he  informs  us,  he  was  acquainted. 
With  respect  to  his  political  opinions,  he  confesses  that  he  was 
a  warm  partizan  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  as  might  be  supposed,  a  zea- 
lous admirer  of  the  French  Revolution.  With  these  however 
we  are  not  at  present  concerned,  his  narrative  and  his  life  are  out- 
only  objects  at  present.  After  remaining  at  school  till  he  was 
eighteen  he  was  sent  to  an  academy  for  the  education  of  Dis- 
senting Ministers  ;  the  name  of  the  place  he  has  not  declared, 
but  his  account  of  their  proceedings  fully  justify  this  omission. 

"  The  death  of  our  tutor  placed  us  under  the  superintendence 
of  new  instructors.  They  were  two.  One  was  a  neighbouring 
tlissenting  minister,  who  attended  two  or  three  dap  in  a  week, 
and  merely  heard  us  read — as  boys,  at  a  village  school,  do  the 
Testament, — the  Lectures  of  Doddridge.  Our  number  was  con- 
siderably increased,  consisting  of  about  twelve  pupils.  Few  could 
fead  the  Lectures  without  continual  blunders.  Fewer  understood, 
their  plan  or  intention ;  and  I  believe  that  not  one  received  the 
least  benefit.  We  played  tricks,  laughed,  and  quarrelled,  con- 
tinually. All  had  some  religious  opinions,  though  various,  de- 
scending from  the  mystic  heights  of  perfect  Calvinism,  to  the  less 
elevated  regions  of  Arianism  and  Arminianism.  More  ignorance, 
and  more  dogmatism,  could  not  well  be  collected  together  at  one 
place,  although  they  ever  accompany  each  other. 

"  By  way  of  reproach,  a  few  were  distinguished  by  the  honour- 
able name  of  the  scholars,  which  the}',  with  sufficient  vanity, 
readily  accepted.  The  rest  received  and  accepted,  with  seeming 
complacency,  the  less  respectable  appellation  of  ignoramuses. 
These  appropriated  to  themselves,  however,  the  proud  possession 
of  heart-knotvledge,  whilst  they  conceded  to  the  former  the  humble 
property  of  head-knowledge  only.  Alas !  neither  possessed  the 
one  nor  the  other  in  any  enviable  degree.  There  was  a  striking 
contrast  in  the  manners  of  the  two  factions,  and,  indeed,  in  their 
morals  also.  The  pretended  scholars  were  considerably  polished, 
and  truly  correct  in  all  their  outward  conduct.  The  ignoramuses, 
with  all  their  heart-knowledge,  were  a  rude,  brutish,  smoking, 
sottish,  crew.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  be  severe,  but  I  must  ad- 
here to  the  truth.  Some  of  the  ignoramuses  were  preachers  be- 
fore their  arrival,  and  continued  to  hold  forth,  occasionally,  in- 
direct contradiction  to  an  established  rule,  that  none  should  ex- 
hibit in  the  pulpit  till  the  fourth  year,  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
chief  tutor.  This  rule  was  always  very  indifferently  observed,  and 
it  was  said  that  the  gentlemen  above,  who  had  the  supervision  of 
the  institution  connived  at  a  breach  of  their  own  regulation.  How- 
•ever  it  was,  none  but  the  scholars  strictly  adhered  to  this  wise 

law., 
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law,  and  of  then  1  never  heard  any  complaint,  except  in  one  or 
two  instances.  It  is  with  shame  I  think  of  the  despicable  condition 
he  ministry!  and  the  depraved  ta.ste  of  the  people,  when  such 
instructors  could  be  encouraged,  or  even  tolerated.  The  stupidity 
ami  illiteracy  of tkese guidest  who  certainly  could  not  read,  with- 
out egregious  blunders,  a  chapter  in  the  New  Testament,  was  be* 
yond  aii!  description,"     P,  33. 

Various  are  the  scenes  through  which  our  author  passes  after 
Ilia  appointment  to  the  ministry,  and  no  less  various  appear 
to  be  the  opinions  which  he  adopts.  Some  curious  disputes  are 
related  as  having  taken  place  between  himself  and  Ids  congrega- 
tion resptatting  ordination-  He  finds  at  last  his  objection  to  in- 
fant baptism  uit  n  asc  upon  him,  aid  he  becomes  a  convert  to  the 
Baptists.  At  one  time  lie  eutei'ains  a  visionary  scheme  of  an 
abandonment  of  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  making  the 
church  a  sort  ol  Initiali  j/ormn  where  lawyers,  physicians,  phi- 
losophers and  no  plnloshphers  were  all  to  harangue  in  their  turn. 

"  In  a  short  time  after  my  last  settlement,  I  began  to  question 
the  expediency  of  afi  order  of  men  called  ministers.  Authority  for 
such  an  order,  there  certainly  is  none  in  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
Their  best  foundation  is  expediency,  o^  which  I  now  began  to  doubt. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  progress  of  religious  information  had  been  more 
retarded  than  promoted  byr  their  means,  avct  I  witnessed  the  du- 
plicity and  selfishness1  of  many  of  my  brethren,  which  did  net  con- 
tribute to  weaken  my  doubts.  The  talents  of  the  rest  of  society 
appeared  to  be  laid  up,  because  the  burden  of  religious  instruction 
Was  committed  to  a  priesthood.  \\  ith  uncommon  ardor  did  I 
figure  to  myself  a  reformed  and  enlightened  world,  if  these  were 
discarded  ;  and  if  our  weekly  assemblies  were  addressed  by  our  phy- 
sicians, and  lawyers,  and  philosophers.  Men,  without  professional 
prepossessions  or  antipathies,  and  without  interest,  would  investigate 
truth  ;  would  propose  it  courageously  ;  would  teach  candour,  and 
love,  and  peace!  What  a  fairy-land  presented  itself  to  my  imagina- 
tion, heated  with  projects  of  benevolent  reform  !"  1\  1*21. 

This  blessed  scheme  however  is  soon  abandoned,  and  common 
sense  appears  to  have  resumed  her  seat  in  his  timid.  He  still 
preserves  his  hostility  against  every  species  of  Church  anlho- 
jity,  and  still  maintains  the  inherent  right  in  every  congregation  to 
choose  their  own  teacher,  notwithstanding  the  following  con- 
fession. 

"  The  want  of  feeling  of  our  societies  may  be  perceived  from 
hints  interspersed  through  this  work.  I  appeal  te  their  own  con- 
sciousness, if  they  do  not  dismiss  their  ministers  on  most  frivolous 
pretexts.     Let  them  offend  the  pride,  or  disclose  the  injustice,  of 

a  powerful  man,    and   occasions    will  not  be  wanting  to  nuke  their 
fcituation  too  irksome  to  be  retained.     Every  minister  maintains  his 

rights 
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fights  and  independence  at  his  peril.  Their  own  recollection  will 
furnish  our  people  with  examples  of  ministers  who  have  removed  to 
them  under  expenses  more  than  equal  to  their  first  yffm'k  remunera- 
tion. No  thought  of  defraying  them  is  suggested,  and  the  minister 
vottld  be  branded  with  selfishness  if  be  should  quicken  their  recol- 
lection. The  salaries,  so  inadequate  and  pitiful,  are  kept  back,  till 
the  interest  forms  a  considerable  deduction  from  the  stipulated  sum. 
I  will  not  give  instances,  though  such  are  in  my  possession,  that 
would  scarcely  obtain  belief.  If  I  should,  hereafter,  lengthen  out 
these  anecdotes  of  my  life,  I  may  present  the  world  with  some,  iu 
an  authentic  form."     P.  1 75. 

The  same  complaint  h  urged  in  a  still  strong-er  manner  on  nisi 
arrival  at  the  place,  where  he  was  first  destined  to  exercise  his  mi- 
nis terial  functions. 

f*  On  my  arrival,  I  found  that  the  people  had  been  long  In  a 
state  of  confusion,  from  a  dispute  with  their  former  minister,  who* 
still  lived  on  the  spot.  The  occasion  is  unknown  to  me.  It  was. 
probably  similar  to  others  which  continually  occur  in  our  societies, 
where  the  factious  dispositions-  of  popular  ru-semblies  are  ever  at 
work,  and  render  the  life  of  a  minister  so  irksome  and  so  precarious* 
This  is  an  evil  arising  from  the  noble  privilege  winch  we  enjoy* 
of  choosing  our  own  pastors.  Few  advantages  are  secure  against 
abuse.     Few  are  more  abused  than  this  advantage. 

"  The  people  were  HHUMerent,  and  lately  much  scattered  by  the 
establishment  of  a  society  of  Huntingdouian  Methodists.  The  ex» 
pectation  of  a  new  minister,  on  probation,  brought  together  scarcely 
forty  persons.'*     P.  85. 

Not  all  the  treatises  on  Church  authority  can  speak  so  home, 
to  the  common  understanding  of  every  reasonable  being,  as  these 
confessions  of  the  fluctuating;  and  wretched  state  or'  those  coasrre- 
gallons,  who  bavnig  abandoned  tin.,  anchor  c-f  sound  doctrine, 
our  pure  and  apostolic  church,  too  wise  to  be  instructed  by  the 
scriptural  doctrines  which  she  possesses,  and  too  proud  to  submit 
to  the  mild  and  gentle,  discipline  winch  she  enjoins,  are  tossed 
about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  the  sport  of  every  empty  con- 
ceit, and  every  vain  delusion.  The  reader  cannot  fail  of  observing 
the  tyranny  which  these  friends  of  religious  liberty  (as  the  dissenters, 
generally  term  themselves)  exercise  over  their  miserable  pastors, 
arrogating  to  themselves  an  arbitrary  .and  paramount  authority* 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  caprice,  which-  the  Church 
of  England  could  not  if  she  would,  ;;;..-  would  not  if  sho  could, 
exercise  and  assume, 

Our  author  appears  to  have  reaped  his  experience  from  many 
a  laborious  Struggle  ;  we  only  wonder  that  one  who  has  seen  and 
suffered  so  much,  and  enters  with  so  much  justice  into  the  causes 
of  ihe  evil,  should  Lave  so  long  continued  a  slave  to  these  vague 

and 
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and  licentious  notions,  and  should  not  have  fled  for  refuge  into 
the  bosom  of  that  Church,  where  perfect  order  is  the  sacred  source 
of  perfect  liberty.  To  the  mild  and  humanizing  influence  of  that 
Church,  over  the  dispositions,  the  feelings,  the  generosity  of  her 
children,  our  author  speaks  in  the  following  terms,  which  we  ex- 
tract from  a  dedication  of  the  work  to  his  children. 

"  Your  acquaintance  has  been  chiefly  among  the  members  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  this  has  been  favourable  to  your 
manners  and  characters  in  many  respects.  The  narrowness  of 
party  spirit,  the  unpolished  demeanour,  of  many  among  Dissenters, 
whose  intercourse  is  much  confined  to  one  another,  and  especially 
the  illiberal  treatment  of  their  ministers,  which  too  much  pre- 
vails among  them,  are  not  to  be  found,  or  not  in  an  equal  degree, 
among  churchmen.  It  will  be  well  if  you  can  derive  all  that  is 
good  from  every  party.  But  the  frankness  of  the  English  cha- 
racter, the  generosity  and  nobleness  of  British  feeling,  which 
are  to  be  sought  for  almost  exclusively  in  the  church  community, 
should  not  dazzle  you,  and  lead- you  to  undervalue  other  equally 
estimable  properties  to  be  found  in  the  sect  with  which  you  and  I 
are  connected.''     P.  vii. 

On  one  most  important  point  the  sentiments  of  the  author 
are  in  unison  with  our  own.  lie  speaks  with  much  good  sense 
of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  those  evening  lectures,  which  are 
so  exclusively  patronized  by  a  certain  party  within  the  Church, 
and  form  so  powerful  a  link  of  connection  between  them  and  their 
fellow  fanatics  without. 

"  I  attribute,  without  hesitation,  much  of  the  debased  and  aban- 
doned morals  of  the  lower  order  of  the  people  to  the  evening 
meetings  among  our  religionists,  the  prevalence  of  which  is  exactly 
coeval  with  the  increased  corruption  of  our  countrymen.  On  this 
account,  I  deprecate  the  enthusiasm  which  has  for  half  a  century 
prevailed,  and  by  which  our  national  character  has  been  per- 
ceptibly deteriorated.  Signs  of  increased  wickedness  are  evident. 
All  the  signs  of  reformation  are,  at  least,  doubtful.  Some  indivi- 
dual good  may  have  been  done.  The  general  corruption  is  une- 
quivocal. When  the  phenomena  are  concomitant,  it  is  fair  to  sus- 
pect their  mutual  influence,  and  the  reason  of  the  thing  in  this 
case,  corrobates  the  conclusion. 

"  No  time  can  be  so  usefully  employed  as  that  which  is  given  to 
domestic  instruction.  For  this  the  inferior  ranks  have  no  other 
time,  but  the  Lord's  day,  which  they  can  effectually  employ.  But 
it  is  on  our  servants  that  the  worst  effect  is  produced  by  its  neglect. 
Favourable  occasions  for  debauchery  are  offered  them  by  the  too 
common  custom  of  giving  them  the  Sunday  evening,  under  pretence 
Of  attending  public  worship.  While  they  have  this  resource,  how- 
ever inadequate,  their  employers  are  iess  scrupulous  about  detaining 
them  at  home  all  day  xxi  domestic  occupations.     Luxurious  dinners, 

have 
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ffave  ensued  in  our  houses,  which  formerly  contented  themselves  with' 
more  frugal  preparations.  The  attendance  of  families,  on  public 
worship,  has  become  less  regular,  and  the  attendance  of  servants 
has  been  eitherdiscontinued,though  theypretend  to  avail  themselves 
of  opportunities  in  the  evening,  or  gives  occasion  for  much  mischief^ 
Besides  this,  the  domestic  advice,  which  was  formerly  given  in  every 
creditable  house,  and  which  would  be  attended  with  more  effect 
than .  sermons,  must  necessarily  be  given  up,  because  the  servants 
are  not  present ;  and,  if  they  should  be  present,  it  is  received  with 
contempt,  because  these  servants  have  been  taught,  at  these  oppor- 
tunities, as  they  are  called,  to  scorn  every  thing  that  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  those  toko  have  experienced  the  iwrk  of  grace.  It  is  a  fact, 
within  my  knowledge,  that  many  heads  of  houses  are  quite  dis- 
couraged from  advising  and  rebuking,  because  they  see  that  their 
lessons  are  received  scoffingly  by  their  conceitedly-sanctified  do- 
mestics, who  look  upon  such  lectures  as  of  no  value,  because  they 
esteem  them  legal.  The  mischief  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  in- 
calculable.  In  what  view  soever  we  take  these  evening  opportu- 
nities, they  are  of  evil  effect.  But  their  chief  mischief  is,  that  they 
preclude  domestic  instruction,  if  to  be  attended  byjiimilies,  or  ren- 
der it  ineffectual  where  it  may  be  given."     P.  89. 

Our  author  informs  us  that  he  has  materials  for  another  volume, 
of  a  nature  still  more  interesting  than  the  present,  as  they  will 
rend  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  condition  of  dissenting  ministers 
and  the  manners  of  dissenting  societies.  If  he  performs  his  pro- 
mise, we  shall  be  curious  to  see  them,  as  in  the  present  times  it  is 
most  desirable  that  the  state  of  religion  in  every  society  through- 
out the  kingdom  should  be  fully  and  fairly  laid  open  ;  every  one 
will  then  be  enabled  to  form  his  opinion  upon  the  documents 
before  him,  and  if  those  documents  are  as  faithful  as  the  present, 
we  have  little  doubt  as  to  its  tendency. 

Akt.   11.     An  Account  of  the  Revival  of  the  Work  of  God  in 

.  the  County  of  Corimatl.     By  the  Rev.  John  Riles.     8vo. 

48  pp.    Penryn,  Cock;  London,  Lackiugton  and  Co.    1814. 

This  pamphlet  contains  the  account  of  an  attempt  to  revive- 
the  spirit  of  Methodism  in  the  County  of  Cornwall,  which  by  a 
strange  perversion  of  terms,  is  called  the.  Revival  of  Religion. 
Mr.  Riles  is  a  follower  of  the  late  Mr.  Wesley,  and  appears  to 
lean  toward  the  tenets  of  the  Arminians,  maintaining  at  the  same 
time  the  sensible  operation  of  grace  upon  the  soul,  and  all  the 
material  pangs  of  the  new  birth,  k,c. 

"  In  various  places,  God  has  poured  out  his  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
people,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  and  the  effects  for  a  season, 
have  been  bitter  anguish,  sighs,  groans,  and  tears.     In  many  in- 
stances, she  eight,  or  ten  persons  at  one  time,  haye  been  in.  the  ut- 
most 
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most  strife  of  distress,  trying  out  to  the  God  of  heaven,  that  h€ 
would  bi'  merciful  to  them,  and  pardon  their  sins.  Should  this 
appear  strange  and  surprising,  to  men,  who  read  and  believe  their 
Bibles,  that  awakened  sinners,  feeling  the  reproaches  of  their  owrt 
Consciences,  and  overwhelmed  with  a  deep  sense  of  their  lost  con- 
dition, refuse  comfort,  till  God  in  his  mercy  pardons  their  sinsr 
and  speaks  peace  to  their  souls  ?"     P.  2. 

In  ihis  manner  is  that  dangerous  and  destructive  spirit  of  de- 
lusion to  be  let  loose  upon  earth,  to  tear  up  the  foundations!  of 
all  ( i'  il  and  social  order,  to  scandalise  the  followers,  and  to  de- 
grade the  name  of  pure  and  genuine  Christianity.  One  of  the. 
peat  instruments  in  this  blessed  work  is,  as  Mr.  Riles  informs  us, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

"  The  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
at  this  eventful  period,  promises  fair  to  disseminate  the  word  of 
life,  throughout  the  world.  The  appearance  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  the  vernacular  language  of  all  nations,  and  provinces, 
without  comment  and  explanation,  is  God  speaking  to  the  under- 
standings and  consciences  of  all  men,  by  his  own  word,  in  his  own 
language  ?  May  we  not  expect  then,  that  speedily,  '  the  earth  shall 
be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea: 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see 
it  together  :  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.'  Isa.  xi. 
9.  xl.  5. 

"  The  united  empire  of  Great  Britain  isa  highly  favoured  coun- 
try, which,  the  providence  of  God  has  guarded  against  the  me- 
naces of  an  inveterate  foe  :  under  the  mild  auspices  of  our  graci- 
ous Sovereign,  the  rights  of  conscience  have  been  held  sacred,  and 
*  every  man  has  sat  under  his  own  vine,  and  fig-tree  :  and  none  hath 
made  him  afraid.'     Mic.  iv.  4. 

"  Sunday  schools,  tract  societies,  and  bible  associations  have 
been  established,  for  the  express  purpose  of  arresting  infidelity  in 
its  progress ;  stemming  the  torrent  of  profaneness  ,  and  with  the 
avowed  design  to  produce  a  moral  culture  on  the  minds  of  men. 
Much,  has  been,  dene  to  the  rising  generation;  and  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  most  jealous  advocates  of  these  excellent  institu- 
tions, have  been  far  exceeded,  by  their  great  and  encreasing  utility.'* 
V.  5. 

If  testimonies  such  as  these  cannot  open  the  eyes  of  those, 
who  amidst  professions  of  attachment  to  the  Church,  still  aton- 
tinue  the  patrons  and  supporters  of  this  society,  their  infatuation 
must  be  altogether  judicial.  The  spirit  of  the  ancient  Methodists- 
had  been  well  nigh  extinguished,  when  under  the  influence  of 
this  society,  the  sleeping  embeis  are  reanimated,  and  the  rapid 
flame  of  delusion  and  imposture  is  kindled  against  the  sanctuary 
of  God.  Calvinists  and  Arm-inians,  though  on  every  other  side, 
separated  from  each  other  by  an  insarmoantabls.  barrier,-  In  re 
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join  hands.     What  would  a  Calvinistic  minister  say  to  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  of  Mr.  Riles  : 

"  6.  JSIietv  your  religion  by  your  WQrh.  There  are  two  dangers 
carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  Ahtinomian  pretends  he  can  do  no- 
thing ;  that  Christ  has  done  every  thing  for  him ;  and  when  he  is 
exhorted  to  watch  and  pray,  to  live  holy,  and  keep  the  command- 
ments of  God,  he  immediately  cries  out,  It  is  all  legal  stuif.  Hence 
we  so  often  hear  from  his  lips, — Evangelical  ministers,  evangelical 
doctrines,  and  evangelical  sermons  ?  The  seamless  garment  of  the 
immaculate  Saviour,  is  to  cover  their  polluted  souls,  and  save  them 
in  their  sins.  Fly  these  pests  of  the  Christian  world,  as  you  would 
fly  from  the  great  devil  himself."     P.  34. 

Yet  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  most  vehement  among 
"  these  pests  of  the  Christian  world/'  these  evangelical  mi- 
nisters, would  hold  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  Mr. 
Riles  to  b'ast  and  to  overthrow  their  common  enemy,  that  pure 
and  apostolic  Church,  whose  doctrine  and  discipline  present  so' 
formidable  an  obstacle  against  the  imposture  of  conceited  igno- 
rance, the  pride  of  fancied  inspiration,  and  the  ravings  of  mad 
enthusiasm.  Mr.  Riies  himself  speaks  of  "  the  thousands  who 
are  prepared  to  read  and  think  for  themselves  in  matters  relating 
to  God  and  their  own  souls ;"  or  in  other  words,  the  thousands 
whom  he  expects  to  till  the  band,  and  add  strength  to  the  cause 
of  revivalism.  One  step  still  remains,  that  these  poor  deluded 
beings  should  not  only  think,  but  act  for  themselves.  This  we 
believe,  that  Mr.  Riles  will  not  quite  relish.  But  can  he  expect 
that  those  who  have  been  seduced  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
purest  Church  which  ever  flourished  in  Christendom,  will  sub- 
mit themselves  implicitly  to  the  direction  and  government  of 
the  ministers  and  rulers  of  methodism.  The  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination and  riot  has  already,  even  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, begun  to  manifest  itself  in  their  meetings. 

"  That  some  little  irregularity  and  disorder  has  attended  this  * 
revival,  we  readily  admit,  and  which  has  risen  out  of  the  numbers 
which  have  attended  the  meetings.     The  difficulty  has  been,  how 
to  remedy,  without  doing  injury.   But  that  lasting  good  wiii  follow, 
we  have  not  the  least  doubt."     P.  hi. 


We  conceive  this  Revivalism,  as  it  is  termed  a  subject  of 

i        pist  apprehension  and  alarm,  and  we  are  happy  to  find  that  it 

\:       has   already  experienced    a    formidable    antagonist  in'  Mr.  Le 

f        Grice,  to  whose  labours  we  hope  soon  again  to  pay  that  attention 

i       to  which  they  are  so  justly  entitled. 


H  h  Art. 
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Art.  1<2.     Elements  of  Music,  in  Verse,  adapted  to  the  Piano 
Forte,   and  calculated  for  J  inutile  Study:   to  which  are 
added  a  Series  of  progressive  lessons,  and  a  favourite  Duct. 
By  John  Kelly.     Wo.    20pp.    5s.    Sherwood,  Sec.    1814. 

After  the  noble  example  set  by  our  veterans  in  the  science  of 
grammar,  the  metrical  harmony  of  the  Propria  (/urc  maribus, 
the  bursts  of  sublimity  in  the  Qua  genus,  and  the  melodious  flow 
of  the  As  in  prasenti,  who  shall  despair  of  success  in  turning  the 
whole  history  of  the  ans  and  sciences  into  verse?  "  The  band- 
maid  to  the  arts*  may  he  metamorphosed  into  a  muse,  and  Rees's 
Cyclopaedia  melt  into  rhyme.  There  is  really  some  ingenuity  in 
the  present  attempt  to  versify  the  first  halt"  of  Hook's  Lessons, 
and  with  those  who  have  a  finer  ear  for  poetry  than  music,  it 
may  not  be  unattended  with  success.  The  appropriate  musical 
signs  are  subjoined  to  the  verses,  so  that  the  young  learner  has  a 
double  chance  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  science.  The 
poetry  is  not  quite  so  elegant  or  so  high-flown  as  Dr.  Darwin 
would  have  made,  hut  to  make  up  this  deficiency,  it  has  a  quality 
which  the  Doctor  could  never  have  imparted  to  it,— it  is  intelligi- 
ble. The  following  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  versifi- 
cation. 

"  LESSON  IX. 

"    OF    ^fAJOR    KEYS    WITH    SHARP    SIGNATURES. 

"  Thus  from  C,  if  we  move  to  the  Fifth  degree  higher, 

By  such  transposition,  one  Sharp  we  acquire ; 

And  pursuing  this  system  proceeding  from  G 

To  the  Fifth  degree  higher,  it  then  becomes  D. 

Therefore,  from  this  mode  of  succession,  'tis  plain, 

On  arriving  at  D,  tivo  Sharps  we  obtain  ! 

And  so  on,  producing  as  stated  before, 

At  each  transposition  we  make — one  Sharp  more ! 

And  these  added  Sharps,  on  inspection,  we  find 

To  the  Seventh  degree  of  the  new  Scale  consign'd  I 

"  LESSON  X. 

«'    OF    MAJOR    KEYS    WITH    FLAT    SIGNATURES. 

*{  Those  Scales,  which  for  Signatures  Fiats  may  require, 

Each  other  succeed  at  a  Fourth  degree  higher. 

Thus,  from  C,  the  natural  key,  which  has  none, 

If  we  rise  a  Fourth  higher,  to  F,  we  gain  one! 

And  thus  in  proportion  advancing,  we  see, 

T::&  Fiats  are  requir'd.  for  th"  enduing  key; 

An<S, 
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And  so  on,  at  each  rising  fourth,  we  obtain 
An  additional  Flat  the  next  key  to  proclaim ; 
And  throughout  this  progression,  in  every  case, 
On  the  Fourth  of  the  Scale  each  new  Flat  has  its  place." 

P.  H* 

Art.  IS.  The  Tyrant's  Downfall ;  or,  Napoleonics,  and  the 
White  Cockade.  By  IV.  T.  Fitzgerald,  Esq.  32  pp.  2s. 
Longman.      1814. 

However  various  may  be  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
powers  as  a  poet,  of  his  patience  and  perseverance  there  can  be 
but  one.  For  eighteen  years  as  he  informs  us,  lie  has  been  the 
loyal  and  laureat  bard  of  the  Literary  Fund.  The  first  poem  in 
this  collection  is  a  Carmen  Triumphale,  or  Cock-a-doodle-doo 
upon  the  tyrant's  downfall,  recited  (with  the  most  overwhelming 
applause)  after  dinner  at  their  annual  meeting.  Next  follows 
the  Napoleonics,  which  we  are  required  by  the  author  "  to 
peruse  regularly  according  to  the  progression  of  dates,"  till  we 
finish  with  the  White  Cockade.  This  is  the  end  and  con- 
summation of  the  whole,  the  last  grand  scene  with  all  the  trans* 
parencies,  &c.  to  dazzle  and  surprise  the  gaping  multitude.  We 
can  only  confess  our  astonishment,  that  after  all  this  volley  of 
loyalty  at  the  tyrant's  head,  he  has  continued  for  so  many 
years  alive  ;  surely  if  he  had  read  but  one  address  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald to  the  Literary  Fund,  his  conscience  must  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  those  same  "  large  blue  flies,"  with  which  (as  those 
arch-wags,  the  Adelphi,  sweetly  sang)  he  had  so  long  filled  our 
butcher's  shops.  But  the  Cossacks  did  more  than  conscience 
in  this  case,  when  in  his  retreat  from  Moscow, 

<c  Shame  and  confusion  hang  upon  his  rear 

Where  Death  rides  awful  on  the  Cossack's  spear." 

Death's  head  upon  a  mopstick  is  a  common  expression,  why 
not  death's  head  upon  a  Cossack's  spear  ?  it  would  make  an  ad- 
mirable battering-ram.  But  perhaps  we  mistake  the  position 
designed  by  the  poet,  who  may  intend  to  represent  the  king  of 
terrors  actually  straddling  the  spear,  equitare  in  anindine  longo: 
we  wonder  that  this  idea  has  not  struck  any  of  our  great  painters  : 
Mr.  Fuseli  could  not  fail  to  make  a  striking  picture  of  it  in  his 
own  style. 

We  must  however  do  Mr.  Fitzgerald  the  justice  to  confess 
that  there  are  single  lines  in  every  one  of  his  poems  which  aie 
powerful  and  strong,  but  they  lose  all  their  energy  and  effect  by 
being  harnessed  in  the  same  couplet  with  a  broken-winded, 
spavined  companion.     The  following  verses,  the  fifth  couplet 

H  h  2  excepted, 
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excepted,  arc  as  good  ;is  any  which  we  have  yet  .seen,  amidst  tBe» 
shoals  of  odes,  satires,  and  effusions  which  have  been  poured  out 
ii  »lit-  head  or'  ih<-  ex-emperor. 

"  Ton  baac  to  act  a  Noble  Despot's  part, 
Napoleon  sbew'd  at  last,  a  coward's  heart; 
Stript  of  his  gaudy  plumes,  by  flattery  dress'd. 
The  odious,  15w-born  tyrant  stands  confess' d! 
Had  ho  one  spark  of  those  celestial  fires, 
That  daring  courage  in  the  worst  inspires  ; 
As  all  his  power  was  built  on  abject  fear, 
His  iron  sceptre  should  have  been  his  spear! 
Renounced  by  fortune — hemni'd  with  foes  around, 

should  have  fought  for  every  inch  of  ground  ; 
Fought  to  the  last — and,  with  his  latest  breath, 
Have  grasp'd  the  crown  in  agonies  of  death  !"     P.  9. 

_Aitr.  14.  The  Commemoration  of  Reynolds,  in  Tko  Partsr 
mtli  Notes,  and  other  Poems;  by  Martin-  Archer.  Shee,  li.A. 
Small  8vp.     14<Jpp. 

The  reputation  which  Mr.  Shee  has  gained  by  his  "  Rhymes 
on  Art,"  and  his  "  Elements  of  Art,"  will  not,  we  fear,  be  in- 
creased by  his  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Reynolds.  Were  his  pre- 
sent work,  a  tirst  production,  we  should  regard  it  as  giving  promise 
of  future  excellence.  Considered.as  the  composition  of  one  who 
has  acquired  applause  by  his  past  exertions,  we  must  pronounce 
it  to  be  a  failure.  There  are,  indeed,  in  it,  several  excellent  pas- 
sages, and  many  elegant  and  well-turned  lines.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  in  it  a  general  want  of  vigour,  and  a  carelessness, 
wholK  inexcusable,  in  point  of  composition.  A  great  number  of 
lines  are  only  verse  as  far  as  relates  to  the  proper  number  of 
syllables.  This  is  the  more  censurable,  because  it  is  notorious 
that  Mr.  Shee  has  taste,  and  an  ear.  Nothing  can  be  more  flat 
and  tuneless  than  such  lines  as — 

"  And  with  simplicity  her  sway  divides." 

"  Who3c  panegyric  might  like  flattery  seem" 

*  * 

"  Calls  on  his  love,  for  aid  he  can't  impart." 

*  * 

"  And  to  his  vengeance  immolates  the  toe.iy 

"  And  Intrepidity,  beheld — amaz'd." 

Nor  can  \vc  admire  either  the  flow  of  the  verse,  or  the  dignity 
of  the  thought,  in  the  following  passage,  which  refers  to  the  asT 
semblage  of  pictures  from  the  masterly  pencil  of  Sir  Joshua  Reyv 
nolds :  ' 

"  Heroes 
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*'  Heroes  and  Statesmen — Bards  and  Beauties  here, 
In  living;  lustre  mock  the  world's  career : 
And  seem  assembled  to  receive  with  grave, 
Their  rival  visitants — the  present  race." 

Mr.  Shee  is,  we  think,  equally  unfortunate,  when,  describing 
Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse,  he  says  that 

41  In  mournful  meaning  fix'd  her  eye  appears, 
And  seems  a  window,  whence  the  soul  of  woe 
Looks  forth  upon  the  suffering  world  below." 

To  us  this  image  appears  so  ludicrous,  as  to  give  a  burlesque 
-effect  to  the  whole  of  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs. — Mr.  Shee's 
character  of  Sterne  is,  perhaps,  one  of  his  best  efforts,  and  we 
shall,  therefore,  quote  it. 

41  And  shall  the  Muse  review  these  shades  of  Fame, 
Yet  pass  regardless,  Yorick !  of  thy  claim  ? 
Neglect  to  pour  one  grateful  strain  to  him, 
The  soul  alike  of  sympathy  and  whim, 
Who  struck  the  heart's  full  chord  with  skilful  hamh, 
And  smiles  and  tears  held  equal  at  command  ? 
No — while  the  fires  of  Wit  and  Humour  warm, 
While  simple  Nature's  teoderest  touches  charm  ; 
While  poor  Maria's  sorrows  swell  the  breast, 
And  Trim  and  Toby  shall  his  powers  attest ; 
Worked  as  he  wills — while  we  each  picture  trace 
The  Monk's  pale  aspect — or  "  the  peasant's  grace," 
Behold  the  Captive,  his  sad  record  keep  — 
Laugh  with  La  Fleur— or  with  Le  Fevre  weep. 
Our  hearts  must  own  his  influence,  and  discern 
The  tire  of  Genius  in  the  flash  of  Sterne." 

With  respect  to  the  smaller  poems,  the  author  honestly  con- 
fesses that  they  were  introduced  only  to  swell  out  the  volume  to  a 
proper  size.  Si  The  Shade  of  Nelson"  is  sometimes  animated; 
-but,  of  all  Mr.  Shee's  pieces,  it  is  the  most  incorrect,  in  language, 
versification  and  rhyme.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  hasty  production. 
If,  however,  he  wrote  it  in  haste,  he  ought  to  have  revised  it  at 
his  leisure.  The  lines  on  Opie  are  elegant,  and  worthy  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  ballad  of  Ellen  displays  so  much  simplicity  and  pa- 
thos, that  we  regret  the  narrowness  of  our  limits.,  which  forbids  us 
to  extract  it. 

Art.  15.  Poemsand  Translations.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Bull,  M.A+ 

Crown  8vo.     lo(Jpp. 

To  the  publication  of  this  volume  Mr.  Bull,  as  we  learn  from 
Jiis  advertisement^  was  prompted  by  one  of  the  most  amiable  of 

motives* 
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motives.  w  The  family  of  mi  old  friend  and  schoolfellow  be- 
ing," he  tells  us,  "  brought  into  great  difficulties,  he  thought  that, 
by  soliciting  subscriptions  to  this  work,  he  might  procure  him  a 
little  relief:  his  design  has  met  with  encouragement  in  various  quar- 
ters," Sec.  We  ;ire  rejoiced  that  Mr.  Bull  lias  succeeded  in  such 
an  object.  At  the  same  time,  we  may  be  allowed,  for  his  own 
sake,  to  regret  that  so  seemingly  benevolent  and  pious  a  man  did 
not  contrive  to  carry  his  charitable  wishes  into  effect  in  some  other 
manner.  With  the  character  of  a  charitable  person,  he  has  cer- 
tainly acquired  that  of  a  wretched  writer.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
his  kindness  to  his  friend  was  not  unmingled  with  a  hope,  a  de- 
ceitful hope,  of  obtaining  poetical  fame.  This  we  are  induced 
to  think  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  once  before  been  a 
candidate  for  public  applause,  and  having  again  fondly  brought 
forward  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  Palestine,  which  he  published 
some  years  since,  and  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  fell,  and  quite 
naturally,  dead  born  from  the  press.  His  "  Palestine,"  is  in 
blank  verse,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  that  kind  of  verse  which 
is  made  by  counting  out  ten  syllables  on  the  fingers,  and  leaving 
rhymeless  the  close  of  the  line.  Witness  the  following  speci- 
men— ■ 

"  Sometimes,  'tis  said,  the  tow'rs  are  plainly  seen 
Beneath  the  writhing  streams.     Why,  Jordan  clear, 
Should  such  foul  scum  absorb  thy  rolling  flood  ? 
Attend,  my  country  ;  beauty,  strength,  and  pow'r, 
All  that  the  world  admires,  must  fade  away, 
By  death's  destructive  breath  wither 'd  and  spoil'd." 

In  rhymed  verse,  Mr.  Bull  is  not  more  successful.    His  poem 
of  "  Home"  opens  in  the  following  manner — 

"  Sweet  are  the  pleasures  of  the  Rural  Home  ! 
These  are  my  song ;  ye  nymphs  of  Britain,  come ; 
Ye  deck  our  homes,  and  shed  your  graces  round, 
And  where  you  dwell,  domestic  joys  are  found." 

Every  tittle  of  this  is,  as  we  are  ready  to  make  oath,  undeni- 
ably true  ;  but  it  is  told  in  a  most  unpoetical  style.  In  the  poem 
on  Light,  Mr.  Bull  has  given  us  some  valuable  information. 
Addressing  Light,  he  exclaims — 

"  Light  e'er  indulgent !  through  thy  gentle  care, 
Nature  returns  the  gift  of  sleep  to  share-.  . 
Nature  exhausted,  seeks  the  softer  shade, 
WThen  thou  the  fiery  orb  hast  kindly  stay'd : 
Yet  still,  attentive  to  the  wants  of  men, 
Thou  deck  st  the  heav'ns  with  smaller  lamps  again  :" 

And, 


Two  very  strong  circumstances  would  induce  us  to  speak  fa 
vourably  of  this  author's  composition,  did  not  Truth  forbid  us  t< 
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And,  in  another  place,  he  tells  us — 

"  The  light,  by  which  our  Father  saw  his  Eve, 
By  this  we  still  the  sweets  of  life  receive. 
'Tis  light  that  throws  on  fruit  their  lovely  bloom ; 
'Tis  light  that  breathes  the  rose's  rich  perfume. 
'Tis  light  that  circulates  the  juices  sweet, 
And  makes  the  breezes  of  the  zephyr  meet,"  &c. 

For  all  this  choice  intelligence  we  are,  as  in  duty  bound,  ex- 
ceedingly thankful ;  and  have  only  to  lament  that  Mr.  Bull  did  not 
think  proper  to  communicate  it  in  more  spirited  and  musical 
numbers.  Seriously,  let  us,  as  friends,  once  more  advise  him  to 
desist  horn  writing  verse.  -As  a  man  he  is  probably  entitled  to 
esteem;  as  a  rhymer  he  exposes  himself  to  the  merited  severity 
of  censure  and  ridicule. 

Art.  16    Ode  to  Wellington.     By  the  Author  of  the  "  Ode  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander."     8vo.     1 7  pp. 

fa- 

to 
use  favorable  language.  Those  circumstances  are,  his  diffidence, 
and  the  charitable  purpose  to  which  he  means  to  devote  the  pro 
fit  arising  from  the  sale  of  his  Odes.  "  The  whole  proceeds  of 
both  works  (free  of  expenses),  are  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  the 
fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  war  in  Germany."  But, 
though  we  love  diffidence  in  authors,  a  virtue,  by  the  bye,  which 
they  do  not  always  display ;  and  though  we  love  to  see  them 
charitable  when  they  have  the  power,  which,  unluckily,  does  not 
often  happen,  we  must,  nevertheless,  be  allowed  to  say,  that  we 
have  a  stronger  love  for  the  interests  of  truth.  We  are  concerned 
that  truth  compels  us  to  declare,  that,  in  the  Ode  to  Wellington, 
the  writer  has  not  merely  failed  to  reach  the  "  height  of  his  great 
argument,"  but  has  fallen  far  indeed  beneath  it.  He  shakes  his 
wings  violently ;  but  he  does  not  soar.  In  plain  English,  he  gives 
many  lofty  words,  and  sounding  lines,  with  a  very  small  portion 
of  genuine  lyrical  spirit. 

MEDICAL. 

Art.  17.  Essay  on  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Insaniti/. 
By  George  Nesse  Hill,  Surgeon  at  Chester.  Svo.  pp.  440'. 
1'is.     Longman  and  Co.     1814. 

This  is  a  volume  which  does  much  credit  both  to  the  labour 
and  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  author;  it  shews  that  l>e  has  ex- 
pended mu«h   time  and  consideration  upon  the  subject,   and 

that 
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that  in  many  cases  he  lias  thought  with  much  originality.     With 
all  his  nninions  however  wc  cannot  coincide,  but  even  where  we 
differ  from   him,  we  differ   with    respect,    because  he   is    the 
advocate  of  human  nature.     We  consider  him  as  much  too 
uine   in    the    prospects   which    he    holds  out  of  recovery, 
which  in  this  most  dreadful  of  all  diseases  of  the  human  mind,  is 
we  fear,  but  too  rarely  attained.   We  cannot  at  the  same  time  but 
reprobate  with  Mr,  I  Jill  that,  sentence  of  condemnation  which 
is   too   often   passed    upon    the   unhappy   subject,  without   due 
.1  to  the  circumstances  6f  the  case,  or  a  proper  persfe? 
t    nice  in  that  treatrhehl  ft'hJch  hirght  finally  hive  ivim 'died,  or 
•  i  the  disease.      Mr.  Hill  in  his  first  chapter  laysic  do    I 
principle  trial  Insanity  has  always  corporeal  disease  for  its 
foundation,  Which  position  may  be  c ■n.sidc  rneraily  t«     , 

but  not  coutented  with  this  Mr.  Hill  has  bothered  his  brains 
Hike  all  other  surgeons  who  choo  i  to  fancy  themselves  niela- 
siciaus}  between  "  the  material  mind,  and  the  immaterial  prin- 
ciple or  soul,";-?  he  terms  them,  tii!  he  has  plunged  himself  and 
his  reader  into  as  much  confusion  both  of  ideas  and  of  terms  as 
any  one  of  his  own  mad  patients.  That  there  is  a  connection 
between  the  mind  and  ti.e  body  we  know  ;  that  they  are  mu- 
tually affected  by  each  others  maladies  we  also  know;  but  of 
the  channel  by  which  these  affections  are  severally  conveyed, 
-ue  are  and  ever  shall  be,  decidedly  ignorant.  These  are  dm" 
enough  cor  any  treatise  upon  insanity  that  will  either  confer 
advantage  Upcty  mankind,  or  reflect:  credit  upon  the  author. 

.r.  Hill  in  a  second  chapter  considers  the  disease  under  all 
its  various  forms  as  divisible  into  two  branches,  the  sthenic 
and  tile  asthenic,  or  the  Mania,  and  Melancholia.  ri  he 
causes,  the  progress,  and  the  terminations  of  these  two  modes 
are  given  v. ith  much  perspicuity  and  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  i;re  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  reader.  In  the  thud 
chapter  Mr.,  Hill  combats  the  popular  opinion,  that  insanity  is 
an  hereditary  disease,  with  more  ingenuity  than  success.  It  is 
useless  to  quibble  upon  terms.  The  same  experience  that  has 
enabled  Mr.  Hill  to  draw  up  this  treatise,  enables  us  to  pro- 
nounce insanity  an  hereditary  disease,  in  the  vulgar  and  common 
acceptation  of  the  words.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Hill  that  be- 
cause the  father  is  insane,  there  is  no  necessity  that  the  son 
should  be  so  also;  but  we  fully  believe  that  in  hundreds  of  in- 
stances within  our  own  experience,  the  cause  of  the  son's  in- 
sanity exists  alone  in  the  previous  insanity  of  the  father.  As 
for  John  Hunter's  opinion,  cited  by  Mr.  Hill,  which  he  gave 
upon  the  celebrated  trial  of  Donellan  K  that  there  is  no  disease 
acquired  which  can  be  given  to  a  child,  there  is  no  such  a  thing 

as, 
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iBS  hereditary  disease,  but  there  is  an  hereditary  disposition  for 
q,  disease/'  it  is  of  the  same  cast  with  the  rest  of  his  evidence 
upon  that  trial.;  which  we  heartily  wish  For  the  credit  of  that 
celebrated  anatomist  could  have  been  either  suppressed  or  for- 
gotten. When  a  child  is  said  to  inherit  the  stone  from  his 
parent,  we  cannot  be  supposed  to  mean  that  the  calculus  itself 
is  congenital,  but  that  there  is  disposition  in  the  body  of  the 
child  similar  to  that  of  the  parent,  for  its  formation  at  some 
future  time.  In  the  diseases  of  the  mind  the  hereditary  taint 
is  still  more  clear;  anger,  jealousy,  spleen,  &c".  are  evidently 
inherited  from  the  parent,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  nobler  dis- 
positions of  the  soul:  and  'this  resemblance  occurs  in  cases 
where  it  cannot  be  referred  to  imitation,  where  for  instance, 
the  parents  have  died  long  before  the  deyelopement  of  the  minds 
of  their  children. 

On  the  subject  of  the  fourth  chapter,  "  that  insanity  is  as 
generally  cusabU  as  any  of  these  violent  diseases  most  success- 
fully treated  by  medicine,"  we  have  already  expressed  our  opi- 
nion, that  Mr.  il'h  is  far  too  sanguine.  At  the  same  {hue  \\>J 
are  bound  in  justice  to  stale  our  belief,  that  if  the  mild  And 
gentle  mode  of"  treatment  which  he  so  humane!)  and  so  scien- 
tifically tecormuends,  were  more  generally  adopted,  fewer  in- 
stances of  incurable  lunacy  would  occur.  But  we  fear  that  as 
long  as  there  are  mad  patient?,  there  will  be  brutal  keepers, 
who  will  never  consent  to  adopt  a  more  mild  and  gentle  con- 
duct towards  their  patients,  as  long  as  their  immediate  purpose 
can  be  fulnlled  by  a  more  summary,  though  inhuman  tieat- 
ment. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  volume  there  is  a  very  interesting 
chapter  upon  pretended  insanity,  which  will  afford  more  sure 
criterions  for  a  medical  man  peremptorily  to  deliver  his  opinion 
with  respect  to  criminals  pretending  insanity,  than  any  treatise 
with  which  we  are  acquainted;  part  of  it  we  shall  extract  for 
the  amusement  of  our  readers. 

"  In  general  persons  actually  insane  wish  not  only  to  be  es- 
teemed most  free  from  the  malady  but  to  be  considered  as  posses- 
sing' considerable  intellectual  endowments,  hence  real  lunatics 
never  allow  the  existence  of  their  lunacy,  but  are  always  endea- 
vouring most  assiduously  to  conceal  from  observation  those  lapses 
of  thought,  memory  and  expression,  which  are  tending  every 
moment  to  betray  them,  and  of  the  presence  of  which  they  are 
much  oftener  conscious  than  is  generally  apprehended  or  believed. 
Alexander  Cruden  when  suffering  under  his  second  and  last  attack 
of  mental  aberration,  upon  being  asked  whether  he  ever  was 
mad,  replied,  "  I  am  as  mad  now  as  I  was  formerly,  and  as  mad 
then  as  I  am  now,  that  is  to  say,  not  mad  at  any  time,"     P.  392. 

"  The 
7 
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*  TIic  administration  of  a  Strong  solution  of  Antim.  Tart,  un- 
known to  the  pretender  ox  suspected  person  affords  a  fifth  rule  to 
assist  the  fallibility  of  human  judgment.  Where  a  common  dose 
takes  a  full  and  powerful  effect  deception  will  be  more  than  half 
ascertained,  because  in  every  Stage  of  approaching  or  actual  in- 
sanity, such  an  effect  never  follows  such  an  administration,  more 
especially  under  the  maniacal  form  which  is  that  most  commonly 
attempted  to  be  personated.  By  a  careful  execution  of  this  rule, 
the  nearest  point  is  gained  to  unambiguous  demonstration.  The 
last  rule  it  is  necessary  to  describe  in  this  essay  applies  to  subjects 
who  have  undergone  medical  treatment  for  the  cure  of  insanity, 
and  doubts  are  entertained  as  to  the  now  partial  presence  or  entire 
absence  of  the  disease.  In  courts  of  justice  this  is  often  a  matter 
ef  as  serious  import  as  it  is  to  give  a  positive  opinion  whether  a 
man  be  actually  or  pretendedly  insane  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
The  late  nurse,  attendant,  or  medical  man  who  had  the  care  of  the 
lunatic,  are  the  only  proper  persons  to  give  judgment  upon  him 
where  decisive  evidence  is  wanted.  These  persons  will  not  fail 
to  recollect  that  the  real  insane  convalescent  upon  being  restored 
in  a  doubtful  state  to  his  relatives  and  society,  will  notwithstanding 
all  his  efforts,  be  readily  detected  in  his  divergencies  from  the 
sane  track,  until  the  unlooked  for  moment  arrives  when  his  wan- 
dering eye  is  suddenly  met  by  that  which  has  so  often  checked 
his  vaccillatory  emotions.  The  instant  of  such  a  meeting  is  the 
instant  of  self-correction,  of  silence,  or  of  sudden  order  and  sur- 
prizing self-possession.  The  reverse  is  the  case  with  pretended 
lunatics,  for  all  such  upon  seeing  the  person  whom  they  know 
has  been  long  accustomed  to  the  management  or  cure  of  lunatics 
become  ten-fold  more  foolish,  boisterous  or  unmanageable  than 
before,  in  order  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  beholders  with  awful 
ideas  of  their  very  alarming  or  pitiable  state,  but  their  detection 
and  exposure  is  the  sure  result  of  diligent  enquiry.'''     P.  396. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  18.  Botanical  Illustrations  of  the  Twenty  font  Classes 
in  the  Unman  System  of  Vegetables,  by  select  Specimens 
of  English  Plants.     Darton  and  Harvey.     1813. 

After  labouring  through  multitudes  of  terrific  volumes  in 
royal  and  imperial  quarto,  it  is  incredible  with  what  pleasure 
we  descend  to  a  pretty  little  pocket  piece  two  inches  square, 
the  exact  size  of  the  present  volume,  which  we  consider  as  one 
of  the  neatest  compeiulimns  of  botanical  science  which  we  re- 
member to  have  seen.  The  plates  are  well  executed,  the  draw- 
ings accurately  coloured,  and  the  descriptions  both  scientific 

and 
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and  correct,  and  all  within  two  inches  square.  This  is  an  en- 
chiridium  indeed  :  and  to  the  young  botanist  it  cannot  fail  of 
recommending  itself,  as  a  light  and  pleasing  companion. 
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DIVINITV. 

A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Sudbury,  St.  Peter,  in  the  County 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    BRITISH    CRITIC, 


SIR, 


Though  I  have  been  long  conversant  in  the  theological  works 
of  the  celebrated  Charles  Leslie,  I  never  happened  to  look  intt> 
the  edition  of  his  Short  Method  xoith  the  Deists  published  by  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge^  till  very  lately.  The 
preface  to  that  edition  by  the  late  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Jonesr 
is  worthy  of  its  author — pious,  earnest  and  affectionate;  but  it  is 
veiy  capable  of  improvement,  should  it  be  again  prefixed  by  the 
society  to  any  future  edition  of  that  incomparable  tract. 

"  Every  reader,"  says  Mr.  Jones,  "  to  whom  the  Short  Method 
is  new,  will  be  induced  to  think  more  highly  of  it,  if  I  tell  him  its 
history;  as  I  received  it  from  Dr.  Belany,  Dean  of  Down  in  Ire- 
land ;  who  told  me  he  had  it  from  Captain  Leslie,  a  son  of  the 
author.  It  was  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Leslie  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
Duke  of  Leeds  of  that  time ;  who  observed  to  him,  that  although 
he  was  a  believer  of  the  Christian  religion,  he  was  not  satisfied 

w,ith 
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%ith  the  common  methods  of  proving  it:  that  the  argument  was 
long  ;uul  complicated ;  so  that  some  had  neither  leisure  nor  patience 
to  follow  it,  and  others  were  not  able  to  comprehend  it;  that  as  it 
wfca  the  nature  of  all  truth  to  be  plain  and  .simple  ;  If  Christianity 

were  a  truth,  there  must  be  some  short  way  of  shewing  it  to  be 
so;  and  he  wished  Mr.  Leslie  would  think  of  it.  Such  a  hint  to 
sneh  a  man,  in  the  space  of  three  days,  produced  a  rough  draught 
of  the  Short  and  easy  Method  tvilh  the  Deists;  which  he  presented 
to  the  Duke;  who  looked  it  over,  and  then  said — /  thought  I  ivcts 
a.  Christian  before,  hid  lam  sure  of  it  now:  and  as  I  am  indebted 
to  you  for  converting  me,  I  shall  henceforth  look  upon  you  as  my 
spiritual  father.  And  he  acted  accordingly;  for  he  never  came 
into  his  company  afterwards  without  asking  his  blessing.  Such 
is  the  story  very  nearly  as  Dr.  Delany  himself  would  tell  it,  if  he 
were  now  alive." 

The  story  is  circumstantially  told,  and  the  veracity  of  the  dif- 
ferent relators  cannot  be  called  in  question.  There  can  however  be 
no  doubt  but  that  some  one  of  them  had  mistaken  the  meaning  of 
what  had  been  told  him  by  another ;  for  Mr.  Leslie  himself  give* 
a  quite  different  account  of  the  origin  of  his  admirable  Tract. 

"  My  Short  and  easy  Method  xvith  the  Deists,  says  he  *,  bears 
date  July  17th,  1697;  and  was  but  two  sheets  of  paper,  being 
written  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentlewoman  (though  it  is  addressed 
to  a  man)  who  had  been  staggered  with  the  arguments  of  Deism 
even  to  distraction;  for  though  (as  she  toid  me)  she  was  not  come 
to  be  a  downright  Deist,  yet  she  was  not  able  to  answer  their  ar- 
guments, nor  to  clear  up  the  matter  to  her  own  mind  ;  and  what 
had  been  so  often  rung  in  her  ears,  of  the  story  of  Christ 
being  but  a  fable,  like  that  of  Mahomet  or  the  Heathen 
Gods,  woulri  dart  into  her  thoughts  in.  the  midst  of  her  devotions, 
even  at  the  Holy  Sacrament;  which,  said  she,  if  Christianity  be 
a  truth,  seemed  to  me  to  be  blasphemous,  and  that  I  was  pro- 
voking God,  while  I  pretended  to  worship  him.  Tins  at  last 
wrought  so  powerfully  with  her,  that  she  came  to  abstain  from  all 
prayer  even  in  private ;  and  was  in  a  most  deplorable  condition, 
owning  that  she  was  often  tempted  to  destroy  herself,  which,  she 
was  afraid,  would  be  the  issue.  I  found  discoursing  with  her  had 
but  little  effect,  for  in  that  violent  discomposure,  she  could  not 
give  attention,  but  would  fall  out  into  horrible  exclamations,  and 
wishing  herself  dead,  or  that  she  had  never  been  born.  1  then 
wrote  this  letter  to  her,  free  from  all  intricacies,  and  suited  to 
her  capacity  ;  and  prevailed  with  her  to  copy  it  in  her  own  hand, 
thinking  that  would  fix  her  attention  the  more,  and  prevent  those 
wandering  thoughts,  which  interrupted  her  consideration  of  what 
was  offered  to  her  in  discourse.  And,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
this  had  the  desired  effect,  for  she  came  to  reason  calmly,  and  at 


*  See  his  works  in  two  vols,  folio,  vol  i.  p.  119,  Edit.  1721. 
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last  was  fully  convinced,  as  she  still  remains ;  and  she  was  able  to 
keep  her  ground  with  the  Deists,  by  the  four  marks,  which  none 
of  the  stories  they  told  her  of  the  Heathen  Gods,  of  Mahomet  or 
of  the  Legends,  could  come  up  to.  Some  of  them  had  the  first 
mark,  some  the  second,  and  some  the  third,  but  all  stuck  at  the 
fourth;  none  of  them  had  all  the  four.  And  it  was  by  her  per- 
suasion, and  of  some  others  to  whom  she  shewed  my  letter,  that 
I  was  prevailed  with  to  let  it  be  made  public.  And  it  meet- 
ing with  a  favourable  reception,  I  enlarged  it  to  four  or  five  sheets 
in  the  next  edition." 

The  Duke  of  Leeds  may  have  been  one  of  those  to  whom  this 
lady  shewed  the  original  draught  of  the  Short  Method;  and  he 
may  have  united  with  her  in  urging  the  author  to  make  it  public ; 
and  he  may  have  said  to  Mr.  Leslie  that  he  had  convinced  hint* 
that  he  was  a  Christian ;  but  it  is  very  little  probable  that  the  first 
Duke  of  Leeds  would,  in  the  year  1697,  select  a  man  of  Mr.  Leslie's 
political  opinions,  whose  superior  talents  were  not  then  universally 
known,  from  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  to  remove  any  doubts 
which  his  Grace  might  himself  have,  respecting  the  evidences  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

Mr.  Jones  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton 
*'  feeling  how  necessary  it  was  to  his  principles,  that  he  should 
some  way  rid  himself  of  Mr.  Leslie's  argument,  looked  out  fox 
some  false  fact,  to  which  the  four  marks  might  be  applied;  and 
this  he  did,  for  twenty  years  together,  without  being  able  to  find 
one.  This  I  learned  from  the  late  Dr.  Berkeley,  son  to  the  ce- 
lebrated Bishop  of  Cloyne,  who  conversed  much  with  the  world* 
and  I  believe  would  not  have  reported  such  a  thing,  but  upon  good 

authority." -Most  certainly  he  would  not;  for  though  much 

inferior  to  his  father  in  erudition  and  intellectual  powers,  Dr. 
Berkeley  equalled  the  Bishop  in  virtue,  and  was  therefore  incapa- 
ble of  uttering  a  deliberate  falsehood  or  even  of  speaking  at  random 
on  such  a  subject.  Still  a  report  of  this  kind  which  rests  on  no 
other  authority  than  that  of  some  person  unknown,  from  whom  Dr. 
Berkeley  unquestionably  had  it,  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  credit 
that  it  would  claim,  if  traced  to  its  source,  and  this  I,  fortunately 
have  it  in  my  power  to  do. 

Dr.  Berkeley,  with  whom  I  lived,  for  many  years,  in  habits  of 
more  intimate  friendship  than  I  ever  did  with  almost  any  other 
man,  told  me,  that  Dr.  Middleton  himself  confessed  to  Archbishop 
Seder  thathe  had  laboured  for  twenty  years  in  vainly  endeavouring 
to  find  some  false  fact,  to  which  Leslie's  four  marks  of  truth  might 
foe  applied.  It  is  well  known  to  all,  who  know  any  thing  of  Dr. 
Berkeley,  that  when,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  lost  his  father  in 
Oxford,  Dr.  Seeker,  then  Bishop  of  that  See,  and  one  of  the 
Bishop  of  Cloyne's  dearest  friends,  took  the  young  man  under 
his  immediate  protection,  and  continued  to  patronize  him  till  tha 
day  of  his  Grace's  death.  It  was,  when  with  paternal  care 
and  anxiety  the.  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  fortifying  the  youthful  mind 

ef 
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of  the  son  of  his  ■  !  friend  against  the  dangers  to  which  lie 

Id  1  world,  with   which,  as  Mr.  Jones,  sa 

he  then  eo  much,  tliat  lie  j)ut  into  liis  hands  Leslie's  Short 

i  the  /  vnnmnicating  to  him,   at  the   same   time., 

Dr.  ions  confession,  as  a  proof  of  the  value  of  the  little 

work.     This  Dr.  Den's  lated  to  me,  when  enumerating  with 

gratitude  his  manj  ions  to  Archbishop  Seeker;  and  as  the- 

anecdote  is  worth  the  preserving,  I  send   it  for  insertion  in  your 

Journal,  whilst  its  truth  can  he  attested  by  my  signature.     I  know 

thai.  Dr.  Berkeley  uelated  it    to        •     J  of  his  friends  who  arc  now 

f;  and  I  think    it  probable  that    he  may  have  done  so  to  the 

present  Vicar  of  Teston   in   Kent,  who  was  long   his   favourite 

curate.     Of  this  however,  I  cannot  be  certain,  as  I  am  of  liis  having 

ted  it  to  Sin., 

your  very  humble  servant, 
Stirling,  Oct.  \Stk, 

IS  14.  GEO.  GLEIG. 
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Select  Poems  of  Si/nesius,  and  Gregory  TSaziamcn,  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek,  by  Hugh  Stuart  Boyd,  Esq.  with  some 
original  Poems  by  the  Translator. 

Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects  for  the  Use  of  Families,  by 
Christoplier  Wordsworth,  i).  L).  Dean  of  Bocking,  in  two  Oc- 
tavo Volumes. 

A  second  Edition  of  Mr.  Fahcr's  practical  Treatise  on  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  a  fifth  Edition" of  his  Dissertation  on  the  Prd- 
phecies^  relative  to  the  great  Period  of  1260  Years,  &c. 

A  second  Volume  of  A  general  Index  to  the  British  Critic,, 
including  the  Volumes  from  the  twentieth  to  the  forty-second, 
being  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Series. 

Succisiva  Opera: :  or,  Selections  from  Ancient  Writers,  sacred 
and  profane,  with  Translations  and  Notes>  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Meen,  B.D. 

■  An  enlarged  Edition  of  Mr  Foster's  Researches  about  Atmos- 
pheric Phenomena. 
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Art.  T.  Anaiomie  et  Phi/siologie  du  Si/Stctne  Kervcax  en  ve- 
ntral, et  du  Cervecttt  en  particitlier ;  avec  ties  Observations 
sur  la  possibility  de  reconnoitre  piusienrs  Dispositions  In- 
tellectuelles  et  Morales  de  PH&mme,  et  des  Animaux  par  la, 
Configuration  de  leurs  Teles:  par  F.  J.  Gall  et  G.  Spurz- 
heim. 

Anatomic  et  Physiologic  du  Sysie.ne  Isferveirx  en  general,  et 
Anatomie  du  Cerveaax  en  part/cu/icr;  uvee  dix-scpt  planches* 
(Premier  Volume.)     Paris,  1 8 1G.- 

Plu/siologie  du  Cerveau  en  particuUcr ;  avec  vingt-scpt  planches. 
(Deuxieme   Volume*)     Paris,  1312. 

Analyse  d-uft  Cours  du  Docteur  Gall;  on  Phi/siologie  et  Ana* 
tomie  du  Cerveau  d'apres  son  Systhne.     Parity  lbl'2. 

.Although  "men  of  science  had  long  been  familiar  with  the 
names  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spmzheim,  and  had  some  faint  idea  of 
the  nature  of  their  opinions,  vet  it  was  not  until  1810  and  1812, 
when  fheir  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  in  general,  and  of  the 
foaifi  in  particular,  was  published'  at  Paris,  that  the  means  v.  ere 
afforded  of  appreciating  the  nature,  the  extent,  or  the  probable 
truth  of  their  doctrine.  Since  that  period  the  world  has  Leeu 
in  possession  of  all  that  our  authors  have  thought  necessary  to 
the  establishment  of  their  fundamental  princ:p!es.  Their  doc- 
trines, however,  have  not  yet  gained  an  attention  proportionate 
to  their  importance;  for  the  subject  is  such  as  will  ;  lways  be 
sio\y  in  soliciting  the  regard  of  mankind  in  general,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  medicine  is  loo  remote  from  practical  utility,  to  excite 
JB  professional  men  a  very  lively  interest  m  its  investigation, 
Hence  ages  may  perhaps  elapse,  before  the  system  of  Drs. 
Gall  and  Sparzbeirrry  though  it  should  eventually  prove  true, 
will  be  justified  by  the  consent  of  public  opinion. 

From  the  preface  to  tire  work  before  us  we  loam  many  curiousr 
particulars   relative   to  Di.  i?4\  :  while  yet  a  boy  he  was  wont 
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to  speculate  upon  the  diversified  characters  of  his  school-fellows; 
and  amidst  the  many  peculiarities  of  disposition  and  understand" 
ing  wliuli  attracted  his  observation}  there  was  one  quality  of 
mind  open  winch  his  contemplation  was  chiefly  iixed,  either  be- 
cause 1  »  admired  it  in  others,  or  regretted  that  it  was  denied  to 
himself.  Tins  quality  was  the  memory  of  words.  He  found 
that  as  he  surpassed  others  in  the  task  of  composition;  other* 
surpassed  him  in  the  task  of  memory.  Concerning  this  peculiar 
species  of  memory,  he  enquired  how  it  came  to  be  the  ehaiae- 
teristic  of  one  mind  and  not  of  another;  and  bi  ing  intent  upon 
those  who  displayed  this  faculty  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  he 
found  them  all  distinguished  by  a  peculiarity  of  external  feature 
which  consisted  in  a  prominence  of  the  eye.  More  extended 
observation  confirmed  the  truth  or  his  original  remark,  and  the 
coincidence  being  universal  led  him  to  believe  that  it  was  not  the 
effect  of  chance.  Hereupon  he  sought  the  external  marks  of 
other  menial  qualities,  and  every  individual  who  was  distinguished 
for  a  peculiar  talent  became  the  object  of  his  attention;  in  this 
manner  he  discovered  the  external  characters  which-  indicate  the 
genius  for  painting,  for  music,  and  for  mechanics. 

Medicine  was  the  profession  which  Gail  was  destined  to 
pursue,  and  he  betook  himself  with  eagerness  to  a  course  of 
studies  which  promised  to  illustrate  his  favorite  object,  and  to 
aid  him  in  tracing  the  connection  between  external  figure  and 
internal  qualities.  He  found,  however,  that  anatomy  and  phy-- 
siology,  though  they  had  unfolded  the  structure  and  investigated 
the  properties  of  muscles,  and  viscera,  had  ascertained  little  of 
the  organization  and  nothing  of  the  functions  of  the  brain. 

He  next  commenced  a  laborious  research  into  the  waitings  of 
metaphysical  philosophers,  thinking  that  the  subject  of  his  en- 
quiry could  not  but  derive  abundant  illustration  from  those,  who 
profess  that  they  have  analysed  the  mind,  and  sounded  the  depths 
of  the  heart,  to  discover  the  motives  of  action.  But  these  studies 
served  only  to  retard  his  investigation  by  creating  within  himself 
a  prejudice  against  his  own  doctrine.  For  feeling  the  weight 
and  authority  of  established  systems,  and  knowing  in  what 
esteem  that  philosophy  was  held,  which  taught  that  there  was 
an  original  equality  of  mental  faculties,  and  that  the  difference 
between  individuals  depended  solely- upon  education  and  exter- 
nal circumstances,  he  was  disposed  to  relinquish  a  scheme  the 
fundamental  principle  of  which  was  at  variance  with  the  most 
esteemed  opinions. 

Nevertheless  lie  could  not  entirely  assent  to  the  omnipotent 
power  of  education  ;  for  he  saw  some  to  whom  with  the  aid  of 
the  best  intentions  it  brought  little  advantage,  and  others  to 
whom  it  was  almost  superfluous,  since  they  Required  the  most 
splendid  attainments  with  so  much  rapidity  and  apparen'Jy  with 
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so  little  effort.  Among  animals  also  he  observed  the  difficulty  or 
facility  with  which  individuals  of  the  same  species  were  trained 
to  particular  exercises.  Hence  there  seemed  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  faculties  of  man  as  well  as  of  the  animal  creation  were  innate. 

The  next  object  of  his  enquiry  was,  in  what  sense  the  faculties 
were  to  be  considered  as  innate ;  whether  there  was  a  certain 
principle  endowed  with  the  free  exercise  of  the  faculties  and 
still  independent  of  organization,  or  whether  the  principle  and 
the  exercise  of  the  faculties  depended  upon  material  conditions. 
Gall,  from  a  consideration  of  the  influence  which  different  expe- 
riments, and  various  natural  and  accidental  changes  of  the  brain's 
organic  structure,  had  upon  the  mental  functions,  became  in- 
clined to  adopt  the  latter  opinion. 

Henceforth  our  author  determined  to  pursue  his  enquiries 
without  deviating  from  the  path  of  simple  observation,  and  to 
make  his  own  experience  the  test  of  truth.  By  these  means  he 
deduced  such  a  mass  of  analogical  facts  as  became  capable  of 
arrangement,  and  seemed  to  justify  his  particular  theory.  Hence 
the  nearer  prospect  of  compassing  an  object  upon  which  he  had  ' 
long  expended  his  whole  attention,  stimulated  him  to  extraordi- 
nary exertions  in  order  to  secure  its  attainment.  Besides  it  was 
not  enough  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  his  opinions  as  far  as  re- 
garded himself  alone,  but  it  was  necessary  that  the  world,  by 
whom  they  were  represented  as  false,  dangerous,  and  subver- 
sive of  religion  and  morality,  should  have  the  means  of  appre- 
ciating the  probability  of  his  doctrine.  With  this  view  lie  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  his  investigation.  If  he  heard  of  men  dis- 
tinguished for  particular  qualities  of  mind,  he  obtained  plaster 
casts  of  their  heads  for  the  sake  of  relative  comparison  ;  he  col- 
lected the  sculls  of  animals  in  order  to  distinguish  the  various 
forms  belonging  to  each  species  ;  he  visited  places  of  public 
education,  and  where  children  had  given  evidence  of  any  pecu- 
liar genius,  he  was  curious  in  noting  the  form  of  their  heads. 
Nor  did  he  neglect  the  advantages  which  his  profession  of  medi- 
cine presented,  of  examining  the  heads  of  maniacs  with  reference 
to  their  insanity;  and  of  culprits  with  reference  to  their  lives, 
their  dispositions,  and  their  crimes.  Having  thus  collected  facts 
and  proofs  sufficient  at  least  to  fortify  his  system  against  the  mere 
cavils  of  ignorance,  he  ventured  through  the  medium  of  public 
lectures  to  explain  the  nature  of  his  doctrine  to  the  world.  He 
derived  from  thence  a  great  advantage  from  the  freedom  with. 
which  his  opinions  were  canvassed  by  men  of  science,  and  by 
thus  provoking  discussion  he  learnt  the  extent  and  validity  of  the 
objections  which  might  be  adduced  against  him. 

In  1805,  Dr.  Gall  associated  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  his  labours, 
and  the  work  before  us  is  presented  to  the  world  uz  the  joint 
performance  of  both. 

i  i  2  The 
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The  enquiry  of  omv  authors  b  on  of  gr<  at  comprehension 

mid  extent.      '1  iu  ir   analo;nv  involves   I t.-  1  •   structure   iind    relative 
conn<  i-iki!)  of  1 1 1 V*  nervow  u  hi  general,  and  the  form  an,; 

niuioal  dep<  ndeiK'v  <>!"  lite  di  I  pavts  c*l  the  taatiK     Their 

physiology  i',1 . -:;■::■••  i    ':  •  i  I   sensibility,  in  liability,  and 

voluntary  iu<    fo\  •  nse*;  the  natoje  of  km 

.■■tin'  ■  !;t.     1 1  stews*  that  the  bran 

moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  a»d  that 
un  :.  ugftti  for  its  production,  that  the 

brail  >t  ul  an  assemblage  of  as  many  organs  as 

the;     .  en    I  '  Tt  oven- it  determines,,  according. 

to  the  progfiesi  ive  laliows  from  a  mere  simple  to  a  more  com- 
plex organization  of  L-rain,  \\  hat . i:>  the  spheve  of  activity  which 
»ngs  to  the  faculties  of  the  whole  animal  creation  up  to  man. 
.And,  tin ;!!; ,  it  explains  in  what  manner  the  external  surface  of 
the  cranium  indicates  the  degree  in  which  the  different  orgam- 
eloped,  and  thus  affords  the  marks  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to*  divine  the  moral  and  intellectual  ebaracteja  of  indi- 
viduals. 

It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  the  prejudices  of  mankind 
should  ever  have  taught  then)  to  believe,  that  there  exists  an  oj  - 
position  and  repugnance  befiween  natural  and  mora!  philosophy, 
The  professors  of  each,  who  generally  passed  for  the  wisest  and- 
hi  H  of  men  in  the  times  wherein  they  Iked,  have  too  often  ma- 
nifested a  certain  contempt  and  disdain  of  each  other's-  pnuintv 
in  times  indeed  closely  bordering  upon  our  own  we  are  mt+ 
prised  that  the  powerful*  declamation  of  Dr.  Johnson,  wind-.- 
lustre  and"  pre-eminence  to  morality,  should  ha-ve  keen  em- 
ployed to  stigmatise  and  degrade  every  species  of  physical  know- 
ifcdge  ;  and  that  with  a  mind  generally  impartial,  and  an  MftdtijH 
standing  exquisitely  cultivated f,  Sir  William  Temple  should- 
profess  his-  belief,  that,  "  the  philosophy  whieh  is- called  moral,"" 
was  aione  suitable  to  the  reach  of  human  capacity,  or  contribu- 
tory to  human  happiness,  and  that  he  knew  "  no  advantage  ni-iu- 
kind  bad  gained  from  the  progress  of  natural  philosophy,  during 
so  many  agesit  had  bxen  in  vogue  in  the  world,  excepting  always, 
and  very  iustlv,  what  we  owe  to  the  mathematics.'' 

But  that  part  of  the  doctrine  of  Lbs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
which  explains  the  moral  condition-  of  man  rests  solely  upon 
physical  science  as  its  basis.  They  teach  that  to  know  what 
man  is,  we  must  study  his  structure;  that  to  know  the  mind  we 
niuft  analyse  the  mind's  material  instrument  which  is  the  brain, 
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*  Life  of  Milton,  at  the  commencement. 

*  oir  William  Temple  on  the  Garden  of  Epicurus,  vol.  Hi.  p.  199T 
o£  his  workv 
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therein  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellectual  faculties  are  ra  ,di- 
jied  according  to  the  varieties  of  organization.  Li~  they  conclude 
aright,  t'he  icsuit  oi;  their  speculations  will  be,  to  give  certainty 
to  metaphysics,  to  establish  the  mutual  dependency  of  two  phi- 
losophies which  have  been  esteemed  at  variance  ivitfe  t  ach  other, 
and  to  prove  that  body  and  mind,  while  we  are  composed  of 
both,  have  both  a  snare  in  the  good  and  evil  both  ©four  aciioui 
and  feelings. 

Dm.  (Jail  and  Spurzhekn  have  not  vet  completed  the  p'lan  of 
■their  work  in  all  its  parts,  mid  the  world  yet  expects  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  most  important  labour..;  the  deuipnsfaatioa  of  the 
special  organs  of  the  brain,  and  tire  residence  therein  of  special 
faculties.  Concerning  that  part  of  their  doctrine,  then,  to  which 
the  praise  of  originality  and  interest  .chieSy  beWngs,  we  are  not 
yet  furnished  by  our  authors  with  materials  sufficient  to  form 
our  opinion.  There  has,  however,  been  published  at  Paris,  ail 
Analysis  of  Gull's  Course  of  Lectures,  which  details  our  author's: 
exposition  of  the  primitive  faculties  of  the  mind,  the  different 
organs  of  the  brain,  and  their  localities.  But  although  this  vo- 
lume is  said  to  have  the  sanction  of  Or.  Chill,  it  is  scarcely  fair 
to  judge  our  authors  by  the  words  of  another  on  those  points, 
in  which  it  is  most  material  that  thev  should  be  rightly  under- 
stood. We  shall,  therefore,  pjake  no  further  use  of  this  work, 
than  to  shew  our  readers  the  nature  of  the.  arguments,  the  facts, 
and  observations,  by  winch  the  plurality  of  organs  within  the 
brain,  and  the  appropriation  of  particular  faculties  to  particular 
organs,  is  maintained. 

In  the  first  place,  we  shall  confine  our  observations  almost  en- 
tirely to  that  p&ri  •!  i'Jvir  system  which  regards  the  brain  as  the 
material  instrument  pf  the  moral  sentiments  and  propensities, 
and  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  But,  before  we  enter  upon  the 
doctrine  of  our  authors,  respecting  the  properties  of  the  mind 
and  their  manifestation,  i.  is  necessary  to  guard  our  reader.? 
atrainst  certain  qitricultits  which  mav  arise  from  a  fnisanpreheur 
siou  of  terms.  V.  hen,  therefor^-,  they  speak  of  innate  incli- 
nations and  dispositions,  and  of  innate  morai  and  intellectual 
faculties,  they  are  no.t  to  be  under:  opd  to  admit  the  existence 
of  innate  ideas.  Our  gen  •■■ons  awl  ideas  are  owing  as  much 
to  the  external  wo;  Id,  through  the  intermediate  action  of  our 
senses,  as  to  our  internal  organs;  and  as  the  impressions  which 
we  receive  from  the  externa!  world  throlr  h«  our  outward  senses, 
must  precede  the  perception  of  them  in  the  mind,  it  is  clear, 
thut  those  ideas  which  ati-eout  of  determinate  objects  of  the  ex- 
ternal world,  as  from  a  biid  or  a  tish,  cannot  be  imiate.  Thus, 
then,  although  the  facilities  and  propensities,  which  being  acted 
upon  by  external  objects,  have  d>e  power  of  producing  determi- 
nate ideas,  are  innate  \  yet  th^  ideas  themselves,  originating  from 

external 
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external  objects,  and  completed  by  the  co-operatiqn  of  the  fa- 
culties, are  not  innate.  For  instance,  the  faculty  of  learning 
languages,  the  faculties  of  judging,  comparing,  and  deducing 
consequences,  are  innate  ;  but  the  acts  resulting  from  these  fa- 
culties, and  the  determinate  ideas  which  they  produce;  that  is, 
the  learning  of  a  paiticular  language,  a  certain  judgment  and 
comparison  of  particular  things,  and  a  deduction  of  such  and 
such  particular  consequences,  cannot  In:  innate. 

That  the  moral  passions  and  propensities,  and  the  intellectual 
faculties,  are  innate,  is  the  first  principle  which  Drs.  Gall  and 
Spurzluini  endeavour  to  establish  as  the  basis  of  their  physio- 
logy of  the  brain.  If  we  take  a  comparative  view  of  nature,  and 
follow  the  chain  of  creation  up  to  man,  we  shall  observe  a  cer- 
tain analogy  in  the  laws  to  which  all  beings  that  Jive  are  sub- 
jected; and  that  animals  possess  much  in  common  with  plants; 
and  that  man  up  to  a  certain  point  possesses  qualities  in  common 
•with  other  animals.  Nothing  can  subsist  without  certain  pro- 
perties ;  gravity  of  earths  and  metals,  their  a, tractive  arid  repul- 
sive forces,  &.c.  are  gem  rally  regarded  as  qualities  which  result 
from  the  union  and  form  of  their  integral  parts,  and  which  are 
50  identified  with  them,  that  they  cannot  be  destroyed  without 
the  dissolution  of  the  bodies  themselves.  So  too  ttie  laws  which 
govern  the  fructification  and  germination  of  plants  are  properties 
essentially  inherent  in  their  nature,  without  which  there  could  no 
longer  exist  the  idea  of  the  plants  themselves.  If  we  pass  to 
animals  it  will  be  no  less  evident  that  their  instincts  are  innate 
qualities,  and  that  they  depend  upon  organization.  When  the 
tortoise,  while  it  is  yet  attached  to  some  remnant  of  its  egg, 
seeks  the  neighbouring  stream  ;  when  the  falcon  first  kills  the 
hare,  by  pouncing  upon  its  neck,  and  then  devours  it;  and  when 
the  dog,  after  he  has  satisfied  his  appetite,  hides  the  remnant  of 
his  food  ;  we  cannot  but  consider  these  actions  as  the  result  of 
dispositions  which  are  a  part  of  their  nature  and  inseparable 
from  their  existence.  Jt  is  by  the  same  laws  that  the  appetite  of 
man  and  of  animals  is  conformed  to  a  relation  with  surrounding 
objects  ;  that  taste  and  smell  declare  to  an  animal  what  is  its  ap- 
propriate nourishment;  whence  the  hog  devours  the  acorn 
which  it  has  found  for  the  first  time ;  and  the  bee,  even  on  its 
first  excursions,  fastens  upon  those  flowers  which  are  most  pro- 
ductive of  the  materials  which  form  its  honey.  To  the  same 
cause  are  to  be  attributed  those  sentiments  and  emotions  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  designate  by  the  term  affection.  Pleasure 
and  pain  ;  satisfaction  and  discontent ;  joy  and  sorrow;  desire, 
vexation,  fear  and  shame,  are  tliose  dfftctas  airimi,  passions,  or 
propensities,  which  arise  from  the  natural  dispositions  of  the 
man  without  any  concurrence  of  his  will,  and  are  as  strong  and 
as  vivid  upon  their  first  manifestation  as  after  frequent  occasions 
7  -'  of 
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of  repetition.  This  arrangement  is  evidently  established  with  re- 
ference to  the  external  world,  and  animals  and  men  are  orga- 
nized with  a  capacity  for  anger,  for  hatred,  for  fear  and  jea- 
lousy, because  there  are  objects  and  events,  which  according  to 
their  nature  are  to  be  detested  or  loved,  to  be  desired  or  avoided. 
Such  passions  or  propensities  are  calculated  for  their  |>ersonal 
preservation,  without  any  consciousness,  reflection,  or  active 
participation  of  the  individual. 

When  man  begins  to  exercise  his  faculties  with  a  distinct  sen- 
timent of  consciousness,  he  fancies  that  his  faculties  arise  from 
his  own  exertions.  But  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  qualities  which  are  common  to  man  with  animals, 
the  comparison  will  not  sutler  us  to  doubt  that  these  qualities 
are  innate  and  independent  of  personal  co-operation.  Among 
the  common  qualities  may  be  enumerated  the  mutual  love  of  the 
sexes;  the  caie  of  parents  for  their  offspring;  the  disposition  to 
reciprocal  succour  and  conjugal  union;  the  propensity  for  peace 
or  strife  ;  gentleness  or  cruelty ;  the  sensibility  to  praise  ;  the 
oblivion  or  recollection  of  injuries;  which,  bearing  so  absolute 
an  agreement  in  men  and  animals,  cannot  reasonably  be  traced 
to  a  different  origin.  We  admit  that  these  qualities  are  enno- 
bled in  man,  by  that  best  gift  of  the  Almighty  to  the  lord  of  his 
creation,  Reason,  that  animal  desire  is  changed  into  moral 
love;  that  the  care  of  female  animals  for  their  young,  becomes, 
in  women,  that  everlasting  affection  of  the  mother  for  her  child  ; 
that  the  gregarious  aitachments  of  animals  are  converted  into 
friendship,  and  the  sensibility  to  caresses  into  ambition  and  a 
desire  of  honour ;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  superior  endow- 
ments of  the  human  species,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  laws 
with  the  animal  creation,  and  the  gradual  elevation  of  organiza- 
tion is  the  measure  of  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  faculties. 

If  man  has  faculties  by  which  he  is  essentially  distinguished, 
and  by  which  he  is  impressed  with  die  proper  character  of  hu- 
manity, he  possesses  also  parts  of  the  brain  which,  other  animals 
have  not,  and  thus  the  difference  of  effects  is  explained  by  the 
difference  of  causes.  Anatomists  and  physiologists  agree,  tha.t 
in  animals,  tlie  faculties  are  augmented  in  proportion  as  the  brain 
displays  a  more  perfect  structure  ;  and  herein  man  is  not  excepted 
from  the  general  order  of  nature.  If  he  can  search  the  cause  of 
phenomena,  deduce  consequences,  and  establish  general  princi- 
ples ;  if  he  can  calculate  the  revolution  of  the  planets,  and 
measure  the  depths  ot  the  ocean,  and  the  sand  of  the  sea;  if, 
by  a  tribunal  within  himself,  he  can  judge  of  the  merit  and  de- 
merit of  his  own  actions,  and  can  dictate  laws  both  to  himself 
and  to  his  fellow-creatures ;  if,  above  all,  he  can  elevate  his  soul 
to  the  recognition  and  adoration  of  his  God,  let  us  pause,  before 
we  regard  these  subhme  faculties  as  the  work  of  man'i  own  in- 
vention 
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vrntion,  or  of  the  accidental  influence  of  the  external  world. 
For  tin*  would  bo  to  believe  that  the  Creator  had  abandoned  roarj 

to  himself)  in  what  raosl  regards  his  universal  pre-eminence, 
and  had  left  the  perfectibility  of  his  nature  to  chance.  But 
inasmuch  as  in  every  B£e,  and  in  every  nation,  he  has  presented 
the  .same  essential  qualities ;  the  circle  within  which  lie  was  to 
uct,  must  have  been  traced  out  from  the  beginning,  and  fixed 
and  deter mim  d  by  the  divine  will.  In  short,  this  order  of  na- 
ture is  recagnisj  d  by  tokens  so  evident,  that  it  cannot  reasonably 
be  called  in  question,  from  the  stone  to  the  crystal,  from  the 
crystal  to  the  metal,  from  the  metal  to  plants,  from  plants 
to  animals,  from  animals  to  man,  the  forms  of  organization  c\- 
jh in-nee  a  gradual  elevation,  and  the  properties  are  augmented 
in  the  same  proportion.  And,  as  in  man,  we  recognise  facul- 
ties which  the  inferior  animals  i\y>  not  possess,  so  we  can  de-* 
inonatnrte  in  h;m,  and  in  him  only,  organs  appropriated  for 
their  production  and  their  action. 

The  moi.d  and  intellectual  faculties  being  in  this  sense  hnuite, 
a  e  found  to  manifest  themselves,  and  lo  be  increased  and  dimi* 
in  died,  m  proportion  as  the  organs  appropriated  for  their  pro- 
duction are  more  developed,  and  as  they  present  a  more  or  less 
pei  feet  structure. 

The  different  nervous  svstemsdonot  reach  their  perfect  struc- 
ture at  the  same  time.  For  ex-miplc,  the  nerves  which  supply 
the  bowels  and  tile  chest  have  their  fibres  already  formed,  while 
the  brain  is  yet  a  pulpy  mass.  The  nerves  of  smell  and  taste  at- 
tain to  their  complete  formation  before  the  auditory  and  optic 
nerves.  Hence  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  respiration  are 
perfect,  at  a  time,  when  we  have  scarcely  any  evidence  that  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties  exist,  and  the  different  senses  be- 
come complete,  not  at  once,  but  in  succession.  In  like  manner 
nature  has  observed  the  same  order  in  that  part  of  the  nervous 
s\stem  which  We  understand  by  the  brain,  wherein  the  different 
parts  gain  their  perfect  structure,  according  to  a  certain  succes- 
sion and  gradation.  In  the  brain  of  the  new-born  infant  medullary 
fibres  can  scarcely  be  detected.  By  degrees,  however,  they  be- 
come evident,  and  appear  first  in  the  posterior  and  middle,  and 
last  in  the  anterior  lobes,  and  it  is  not  until  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  that  the  brain  has  gained  a  perfect  structure  in  all  its  parts. 
■At  this  period  it  remains  stationary,  until,  as  life  advances,  it 
begins  to  shrink  and  lessen,  and  its  convolutions  recede  from 
each  other.  1  his  order,  in  which  the  brain  is  gradually  and  suc- 
cessively developed,  remains  stationary  for  a  time,  and  at  last 
vastis  away,  serves  to  explain  how  in  the  new-born  infant, 
the  only  fui  ct.ons  are  those  of  the  senses  and  voluntary  motion, 
]>'.  wheh  it  is  enabled  to  make  some  expression  of  its  wants  in 
r«g-  food,  and  .some   obscure  sentiment   of  pleasure  and 
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pain;  how,  by  little  and  little,  there  is  discovered  an  attention  to 
surrounding  objects ;  how  desires  and  inclinations  are  mani- 
fested ;  iiow  impressions  are  preserved  and  become  ideas  ;  how 
the  qualities  of  the  mind  begin  to  display  themselves  under  the 
image  of  different  sentiments  and  inclinations,  as  love,  friend- 
ship, vanity,  ambition  and  pride;  how  infancy  is  succeeded 
by  youth,  and  youth  by  manhood  ;  and  how,  at  this  period,  the 
human  mind  enjoys  its  full  energy  and  perfection,  until  it  insen- 
sibly begins  to  lose  its  vigour;  and  how,  in  short,  there  i> 
nothing  left  to  old  age  but  dull  sensations  and  a  broken  spirit: 
thus  the  faculties  of  the  mind  following  step  by  step,  the  different 
conditions  of  the  material  structure,  offer  a  clear  evidence,  \\  | 
they  cannot  be  separated  from  organization,  and  thai  they  must 
be  innate. 

Further,  we  may  yet  multiply  to  a  greater  extent  our  proofs 
that  the  qualities  of  the  mind  are  innate,  and  depend  entirely 
upon  organization :  for  not  only  does  their  manifestation  keep 
pace  with  the  successive  development  of  the  organs,  but  should 
any  cause  operate  so  as  to  infringe  the  ordinary  changes  winch 
they  undergo,  the  functions  also  will  betray  a  deviation  from  the 
accustomed  course,  Instances  are  not  uufrequent  wherein  the 
whole  brain,  or  several  of  its  parts,  have  not  acquired  their  mat;;:  e. 
and  solid  structure,  until  a  lute  period;  a  state  of  in  feme  y  or  im- 
becility has  been  prolonged  to  the  temh  or  twelfth  year,  arid 
then,  as  by  an  extraordinary  effort,  nature  has  rapid! v  accom- 
plished their  perfect  organization.  Hence  children,  who,  to  a 
certain  age,  have  been  thought  entirely  destitute  of  capacity, 
have  at  length  given  evidence  of  considerable  talent.  If  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  organs  continues  incomplete,  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  respective  faculties  will  be  incomplete  also.  We. 
cannot,  however,  determine  with  precision  what  degree  of  de- 
velopement  of  the  brain  is  necessary  for  the  complete  exercise 
of  the  mental  functions,  because  their  energy  does  not  entirely 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  organs,  but  in  some  sort,  also  upon 
then'  irritability  and  sensibility.  Yet  experience  lias  shown  dial 
an  adult  brain,  which  does  m-t  exceed  the  ordinary  dimensions 
of  a  child's  brain  of  the  tirst  year,  is  absolutely  incapable  of  iu- 
telligeisce.  Willis  has  described  the  brain  of  a  young  man  who 
had  been  idiotic  from  his  bird),  which  had  scarcely  acquired 
half  the  ordinary  size  ;  and  Professor  Bonn,  of  Amsterdam,  has 
in  his  possession  the  skulls  of  two  idiots  which  are  unusuallv 
small,  and  also  a  brain  of  inferior;  dimensions  which  belonged 
to  an  idiot  who  lived  to  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  whose  intel- 
lect was  so  eclipsed,  that,  though  born  at  Amsterdam,  he  was 
made  to  pass  for  an  African  savage,  and  shown  fur  money,  i  ,  ;. 
Gall  and  Hpurzheim  have  in  their  own  collection,  and  have  had 
opportunities  of  examining    elsewhere,  numerous   specimens  of 
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sculls  unnaturally  small ;  and,  from  the  recorded  history  of  tlie 
individuals  to  whom  these  belonged,  and  from  their  general  ob- 
servation, they  conclude,  that  the  scull  which  has  not  acquired  a 
and  dimension,  is  characteristic  of  complete  idiotism, 
and  that  the  senll  which  does  no  more  than  just  exceed  that  di- 
mension, can  only, produce  faculties  which  are  almost  entirely 
benumbed.  It  sometimes  happens  that  certain  parts  of  the 
brain  reach  their  perfect  structure,  and  exercise  their  perfect 
functions,  while  others  are  so  deficient  in  their  formation  as  to 
be  incapable  of  bringing  any  moral  or  intellectual  faculty  into 
action.  Hence  results  a  curious  specimen  of  partial  idiotism, 
Such  as  Dr.  Gall  witnessed  in  a  young  man  at  Hamburgh,  who 
had  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead  well  marked  but  no  elevation. 
This  individual  could  learn  names,  numbers,  dates,  and  histo- 
rical events,  which  he  could  repeat  with  a  sort  of  mechanical 
memory,  but  he  could  not  in  the  smallest  degree  attain  to  any 
judgment  of  things,  or  to  any  comparison  or  combination  of 
ideas.  Hence  he  was  unfitted  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life, 
and  was  with  reason  regarded  as  an  idiot. 

Again,  from  organs  which  have  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
developement  and  perfection,  there  results  the  possibility  of  ex- 
ercising their  functions  with  an  increased  energy.  Here  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  remark  what  all  the  world  may  observe;  namely, 
that  there  is  an  evident  difference  between  three  sorts  of  heads ; 
that  of  the  idiot ;  that  of  the  man  who  possesses  a  mediocrity  of 
talei  t;  and  that  of  the  man  who  is  eminent  for  vast  intellectual 
endowments.  The  characteristic  sniailness  and  magnitude  of 
the  two  extremes  is  remarkable.  It  must  then  have  been  orisn- 
nally  from  an  imitation  of  nature,  that  artists  represented  large 
hesdsy  when  they  wished  to  distinguish  the  nobler  qualities;  and 
small,  when  they  were  employed  on  those  of  an  inferior  order. 
Thus  the  ancients  gave  to  the  statues  of  their  priests  and  their  phi- 
losophers a  more  elevated  front  than  to  the  statues  of  their  gladia- 
tors. Bacon,  Boerhaave,  Leibnitz,  Haller,  Pascal,  Bossuct, 
Voltaire,  and  Locke  are  brought,  by  our  authors,  as  instances  in 
confirmation  of  their  doctrine,  tor  the  elevation  of  whose  fronts, 
they  refer  us  to  historic  records. 

Difference  of  organization  can  alone  explain  why  certain  fa- 
culties are  more  energetic  in  men  and  others  in  women.  The 
two  sexes  in  man  and  in  animals,  present  the  same  general  con- 
formation of  bi  ain,  which  consequently  includes  the  same  organs  ; 
but  certain  of  these  organs  are  ordinarily  more  perfect  in  one 
sex,  and  certain  in  the  other.  In  the  generality  of  women,  the 
portions  of  the  brain,  which  are  situated  towards  the  anterior  and 
superior  part  of  the  forehead,  are  much  smaller,  and  the  fore- 
head itself  more  depressed  than  in  men ;  while  on  the  contrary, 
the  portions,  situated  at  the  superior  region  of  the  occipital  bone, 
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are  much  more  strongly  developed.  The  cerebellum  of  women 
is  commonly  much  smaller  than  that  of  men.  Such  are  the  ge- 
neral differences  of  Organic  structure  between  the  two  sexes  in 
as  far  as  they  regard  the  brain,  find  these  explain  the  general 
difference  of  their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  The  sexes 
no  doubt  offer  many  exceptions  from  the  general  order,  whence 
the  faculties  proper  to  the  female  are  sometimes  discovered  in 
the  male,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  impossible,  at  present,  fully  to 
explain  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  will  be  better  illustrated, 
when  we  treat  of  the  special  organs  of  the  brain  and  the  func- 
tions to  which  they  are  subservient. 

To  the  observations  which  we  have  already  extracted,  as  evinc- 
ing the  dependency  of  the  mental  faculties  upon  the  organization 
of  the  brain,  we  will  add  some  of  the  remarks  made  by  our 
authors,  concerning  the  alterations  in  the  exercise  of  the  facul- 
ties produced  by  every  cause  winch  can  change,  weaken,  or  irri- 
tate the  nervous  structure.  When  the  intellectual  organs  have 
been  developed  at  too  early  a  period,  and  their  functions  been 
maintained  with  too  great  activity,  they  often  experience  an  ex- 
haustion, or  even  an  incurable  paralysis.  Hence  premature  ge- 
nius has  ofcen  been  depressed  below  mediocrity,  or  even  to 
idiotism,  if  the  exhaustion  be  carried  to  an  extreme  degree. 
Season  and  temperature  are  known  to  have  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  minds  and  characters  of  men  ;  and  different  diseases 
nave  among  their  symptoms  a  peculiar  state  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, each  producing  its  own  effect  by  imparting  a  certain  irri- 
tation. Wounds  and  injuries  of  the  head  have  been  followed  by 
extraordinary  changes  in  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties,  and 
all  the  agreeable  sensations  derived  from  surrounding  objects  are 
owing  to  the  impressions  variously  modified,  which  they  make 
upon  our  organs.  Hence  the  joy  of  a  pure  sky  and  a  serene  cli- 
mate ;  and  hence  the  charm  of  music  and  the  dance. 

Other  facts,  which  are  matters  of  common  observation,  can 
only  arise  out  of  the  influence  of  organization  upon  the  qualities 
of  the  mind;  such  as,  that  characteristic  forms  of  head  are  trans- 
mitted in  families  from  generation  to  generation,  and  that  certain 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties  follow  the  same  order ;  that 
brothers  and  sisters  who  resemble  each  other,  or  resemble  father 
or  mother  in  their  outward  form,  resemble  them  also  in  the 
qualities  of  mind,  as  far  as  difference  of  age  and  sex  will  permit. 
Every  one  knows  that  there  are  hereditary  dispositions  to  certain 
bodily  maladies,  nor  has  the  transmission  from  father  to  son  of 
some  moral  diseases  been  entirely  overlooked;  among  which 
are  to  be  reckoned  hereditary  idiotism,  and  hereditary  disposi- 
tions to  commit  certain  crimes.  Gaubius  speaks  of  a  woman, 
whose  father  had  a  violent  passion  for  eating  human  flesh,  and 
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that  be  committed  many  munl-is  in  order  to  satisfy  it ;  the 
daughter^  although  brought  up  at  a  distance  frpni  him,  and 
among  respectable  people  strangers  to  her  family,  gave  indica- 
tions of  the  same  horrible  propensity,,  (buddies  m  relatiiig  this 
fact  concludes  dial  particular  moral  qualities  arc;  hereditary. 
Bui  li<>\\  could  they  be  hereditary  unless  they  were  also  innate, 
when,  as  in  tjic  present  case,  distance  prevailed  the  power  o| 
examp!    r 

Thus  then,  lie  who  studies  the  Ijistory  of  nature,  and  traces 
tin-  chain  of  creation,  marks  its  gradual  progress  to  perfection  in 
man,  will  be  enabled  to  estimate  the  influence  of'  organized 
structure;  and  when  he  has  regarded  human  life  with  all  the 
differences  of  age  and  sex,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
individuals  and  nations,  and  the  varieties  of  passions  and  pro- 
pensities, he  will  find  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of 
man  can  only  be  explained  by  investigating  his  physical  exist- 
ence, and  that  the  philosophy  of  mind  must  have  lor  its  basis 
tiie  knowledge  of  the   functions  of  the  brain. 

The  Hat  oi  the  80nl,  placed  by  Descartes  in  the  pineal  gland, 
by  others  in  different  parts  of  tjje  brain,  and  by  some  even,  in 
the  viscera  of  the  chest  and  the  abdomen,  is  scarcely  an  object. 
of  rational  research.  For  it  is  contrary  to  reason  to  assign  a 
definite  and  material  point  for  an  immaterial  existence.  It  is 
eufheient  to  know  that  in  order  to  execute  its  functions,  and 
produce  tiiose  phenomena  which  are  the  objects  of  sense,  the  ' 
soul  must  be  united  with  a  material  and  organized  structure,  and 
that  this  structure  is  the  brain. 

Our  authors  would  have  been  fortunate  beyond  example,  if 
they  had  obtained  from  the  world  an  entire  acquiescence  in  their 
doctrine,  or  indeed,  if  they  had  escaped  the  censures  which  all 
those  must  encounter,  who  enter  a  new  path  of  philosophical 
enquiry.  It  would  be  beside  our  purpose,  to  remind  the  reader 
of  the  opprobiious  treatment  winch  Pythagoras  and  Anaxa»o:as 
endured  on  account  of  the  novelty  of  their  opinions  ;  or  of  Demo-. 
cuius,  who,  becau.se  he  investigated  the  cause  of  insanity  by  dis- 
section, was  himself  scandalized  as  a  madman;  or  what  was  the 
fate  of  Socrates,  who  dared  to  assert  the  unity  of  the  divine  na- 
ture. These,  indeed,  are  examples  drawn  from  ancient  times. 
But  the  samp  reproach  will  be  found  to  reach  almost  to  our- 
selves, when  we  reflect  that  the  immortal  Galileo,  and  our  own 
Harvey,  suffered  persecution  from  their  countrymen  and  con- 
temporaries, on  account  of  discoveries  which  have  since  com-* 
lnanded  Uie  admiration  and  applause  of  succeeding  ages.  Jt  is 
just,  indeed,  that  every  new  opinion  should  be  examined  with 
the  most  cautious  and  j.aloits  .scrutiny,  but  let  it  not  be  combated 
by  appeals  to  the  iguoiuuee,  the  fears,  and  the  prejudice  of  ataii- 
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fciud.  The  objections  brought  against  the  system  of  Drs.  Gail 
and  Spurzheun,  representing  it  as  a  vindication  of  imperial i.<»n> 
and  fatalism,  and  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  moral  liberty, 
ate  likely  to  he  donbly  injurious;  injiuiais  to  she  cause  they  are 
intended  to  promote,  and  injurious  to  the  progress;  of  natural 
knowledge.. 

Now,  by  materialism,,  two  tilings  are  meant  which  are  entirely 
different:  there  is  the  materialist  who  behoves  that  matter 
existed  from  all  eternity,  and,  therefore,  that  God  did  not 
create  the  world  from  nothing  ;  and  there  is*  the  materialist  who 
belie- es  that  man  is  not  composed  of  two  substances,  body  and 
soulj  and  that  all  the  phenomena  which  are  usually  attributed  to 
the  soul,  arise  out  of  a  combination  and  form  of  matter".  Tin? 
first  of  these  opinions  leads  us  to  deny  the  existence  Off  a  Supreme 
Intelligence;  the  la  iter  to  deny  tl>e  immortality  of  the  soul.  Is 
is  with  this  alone  that  they  seek  to  identify  the  doctrine  of  13rs» 
Gall  and  Spurzheim. 

Wut,  although  our  authors  avoid  all  speculation  upon  the  mys- 
terious iu>ion  of  soul  and  body,  and  confine  themselves  to  phe- 
nomena, the  production  of  which  depends  upon  material  agency, 
yet  do  they  not  deny  the  existence  of  even  other  substance  but 
matter.  They  defi-ie  an  organ  to  be  **  the  material  condition 
which  renders  pOss&te  the  manifestation  of  a  faculty."  Muscles 
arid  bones  arc  the  material  conditions  of  motion,  and  not  the  fa- 
culty which  causes  morion  ;  the  organized  structure  of  the  eye  is 
the  material  condition  of  sisjht,  and  not  the  faculty  of  seeing. 
The  organ  of  the  soul  is  the  material  condition  winch  renders- 
possible  the  Manifestation  of  its  properties.  The  soul,  during  our 
present  existence,  exercises  thought  and  volition  through  tin; 
medium  bi -the  brain.  But  it  is  not  thence  to  be  inferred  that 
the  Soul  is  the  brain,  or  that  the  brain  is  the  sou!,  for  this  would 
b«  to  confound  die  faculcv  with  the  organ  and  the  organ  with 
faculty. 

As  to  the  objection  which  accuses  our  authors  of  being  the 
advocates  of  fatalism,  and  maintaining  a  doctrine  which  is  in- 
compatible with  moral  liberty,  there  are  few,  we  believe,  who 
are  prepared  to  contend  that  the  liberty  of  man  is  absolute  and 
unlimited,  and  that  he  is  independent  of  every  motive  from 
within  and  from  without.  For  tine*  caprice  alone  would  influ- 
ence his  conduct,  and  there  would  be  no  certain  or  probable 
calculation,  that  particular  circumstances  would  determine  a  par- 
ticular manner  of  action.  Such  liberty,  indeed,  is  inconsistent 
with  itself,  which  constrains  to  act  justly  or  unjustly,  well  or  ill, 
and  in  every  case  without  motive.  Education,  morality,  religion, 
rewards  and  punishments,  and  all  institutions  for  the  well-being 
©f  society,  would  be  useless,  if  men  were  so  absolutely  inde- 
pendent, 
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pendent)  'hat  these  could  have  no  power  over  their  determina- 
tions. But  moral  liberty,  such  as  the  lessons  of  ancient  philo- 
sophy and  legislation  9upposej  and  such  as  morality  and  religion 
contemplate,  when  they  incite  to  good  and  deler  from  evil  ac- 
tions, is  no  ether  than  "  the  -faculty  of  being  determined,  and 
of  determining  ourselves  by  certain  motives." 

The  question  then  remains  how  far  this  liberty  is  reconcilable 
with  innate  dispositions,  the  manifestation  of  which  depends 
upon  material  organization? 

It  is  true  thai  man  has  no  power  to  change  his  own  organiza- 
tioh,  or  to  influence  accidental  impressions  from  without.    Tims, 
when  by  the  effect  of  internal  organization  and  external  impres- 
sions, there  arise  within  him  sensations,  sentiments,  ideas,  and 
inclinations,  he  must  thus  far  be  considered  as  the  slave  of  the 
world  without,  and  the  world  within  himself;  a  en  tain  sensation, 
or  inclination,  or  train  of  thought,  must  necessarily  arise  out  of 
particular  organs  in  a  stale  of  action,  over  which   he  has  no 
power,  except  so  far  as  he  can  hinder  or  produce  this  state  of 
action.     It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  hunger  \\  lien  the  stomach 
acts  in  a  particular  maimer;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  sen- 
sations, inclinations,  and  desires,  when  the  actions  of  the  organs 
from  which  they  proceed  are  as  much  beyond  our  control,  as  is 
the  action  of  the  stomach.     Therefore,  in  regard  to  the  existence 
of  such   desires,  man   is  exempt  from  responsibility.      Hut  we 
must  carefully  distinguish  the  natural  desire,  and  the  inclination 
of  the  zcill  to  gratify  that  desire,  for  out  of  the  confusion  of  these 
terms  seem  to  have  arisen  great  difficulties  respecting  the  ques- 
tion of  moral  liberty.  We  may  justly  deny  to  man  the  profession 
of  liberty  in  regard  (o  the  existence  of  his  desires;  but  it  would 
be  unjust  thence  to  conclude  that  he  has  no  liberty  of  will,  and 
no  liberty  of  action.     Organization  gives  only  the  possibility  of 
an  act,  and  the  inclination  towards  it;  but  the  inclination  does 
necessarily  imply  the  performance;  and  (here  is  even  a  power  of 
willing,  and  of  acting  in  opposition  to  the  natural  inclination,  and 
in  this  consists  moral  liberty. 

An  internal  sentiment  of  satisfaction  has  by  some  been  ab- 
surdly confounded  with  moral  liberty.  A  man  acting  according 
to  the  inclination,  and  independent  of  the  will,  feels  a  sentiment 
of  satisfaction,  which  is  more  vivid  m  proportion  to  the  urgency 
of  the  desires,  of  which  he  has  effected  the  accomplishment. 
Thus  his  contentment  deludes  him  into  a  belief  that  he  acts  with 
moral  liberty.  But,  by  this  sophistry,  moral  liberty  belongs  in 
its  truest  sense  to  animals,  when  they  follow  their  desires  without 
restraint,  and  are  content  when  they  have  enjoyed  them  to  brutal 
satiety.    - 

But  moral  liberty  was  defined  to  be  "  the  faculty  of  being  de- 
termined, 
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termined,  and  of  determining  ourselves  by  certain  motives,"  of 
which  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim  conceive,  that  their  doctrine  of 
a  plurality  of  organs  within  the  brain,  can  alone  afford  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation.  Each  organ  renders  the  individual  capable  of 
being  impressed  by  a  different  motive  external  or  internal,  and 
from  these  he  has  the  liberty  of  choosing  that,  according  to  which 
he  will  direct  his  conduct.  If  one  organ  constituted  the  whole 
brain,  it  would  afford  a  capacity  for  one  set  of  impressions  only, 
which  the  animal  would  be  constrained  to  follow.  For  not  being 
susceptible  of  other  sensations  and  ideas,  than  those  which  ilowed 
from  this  organ,  he  would  have  no  power  of  comparing  sensa- 
tions and  ideas  different  in  their  nature,  and  of  choosing  between 
them  as  motives  of  action. 

The  more  perfect  animals,  since  they  possess  many  organs 
within  the  brain,  are  susceptible  of  various  impressions,  and 
are  influenced  by  one  impression  in  preference  to  another.  This 
happens,  not  because  the  action  of  one  organ  destroys  that  of 
another,  and  obliterans  the  sensations  and  ideas  that  are  de- 
rived from  it,  but  because  one  organ  acts  with  greater  energy 
and  furnishes  a  more  powerful  motive.  If  food  be  given  to  a 
hungry  dog,  he  will  quit  it  to  pursue  the  hare  which  may  chance 
to  pass  before  him,  and  will  leave  his  appetite  unsatisfied  ;  if  he 
be  chastised  for  the  pursuit;  his  eagerness  for  the  chace  will  per- 
haps be  superseded  by  a  more  powerful  motive,  which  acts  upon 
the  higher  class  of  animals,  fear  of  punishment. 

But  this  susceptibility  in  animals  of  numerous  impressions, 
and  their  submission  to  the  most  powerful  is  not  sufficient  to 
constitute  moral  liberty,  inasmuch  as  it  includes  the  first  part 
only  of  the  definition.  But  moral  liberty  implies  a  self-deter-: 
mination,  a  co-operation  and  consent  of  the  will,  and  is  the  at- 
tribute of  man  alone.  Besides  the  faculties  which  he  possesses 
in  common  with  animals,  his  more  excellent  organization  ren- 
ders him  susceptible  of  nobler  motives,  which  are  multiplied  and 
diversified  to  an  extent,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  appre- 
ciate. In  education,  in  language,  in  recollection  of  the  past  and 
conjecture  of  the  future,  in  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  in 
morality  and  religion,  in  all  these  he  finds  an  abundant  source  of 
light,  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  see,  to  compare,  and  estimate  the 
value  of  motives,  to  fix  his  own  determination,  and  to  decide  for 
himself.  Such  decision  is  not  a  passive  submission  to  the  more 
powerful  impression,  but  the  result  of  rational  preference,  and 
of  the  will,  in  opposition  to  inclination,  desire,  or  passion,  or  the 
simple  feeling  of  satisfaction. 

The  prerogative  of  reason,  which  gives  to  man  his  pre-emi- 
nence among  animals,  subjects  him  to  a  responsibility  from 
which  they  are  exempt.  Both  have  desires  and  propensities, 
for  the  existence  of  which  both  are  free  from   responsibility. 

for 
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Animal-;  w:  even  without  responsibility  when  they  rush  to  the 
fiilliliiii  nt  of  their  appetites*  and  reap  the  fullest  satisfaction 
from  Ibeir  gratification,  because  they  batfc  no  reason  or  intelh- 
gartce  wherewith  to  counteract  the  operation  of  their  desiresi 
But  man  is  responsible  for  every  propensity  and  passion  nourish* 
*d  or  eacited  by  his  own  will,  or  brought  into  action  by  his  own 
de'«'i  initiation. 

In  the  woik.  Inform  as  our  authors  assume  the    fact,  that  the 
brain  cc  of  a  plurality  of  organs.     l>ut  as  this  is  in  itself  a 

considerable  concession,  and  .as  much  of  the  reasoning  in  favour 
of  innate  faculties  rests  upon  its  being  allowed  for  the  present, 
we  referred  to  the  "  Analysis  of  Gall's  Lectures,"  in  order  to  see 
by  what  arguments  the  opinion  was  maintained.  Herein  we 
rind  much  o\'  argument,  of  fact,  and  of  observation;  tirst,  in 
support  of  the  general  question,  that  the  brain  consists  of  a 
plurality  of  organs,  and  then  in  demonstration  of  each  organ 
in  particular. 

With  respect  to  the  general  question,  there  is  no  analogy  that 
should  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  brain  must  necessarily  be  one 
organ.  It  is  observable,  that  nature,  in  varying  the  effects, 
varies  also  the  material  instruments  by  which  they  arc  produced, 
a  fact  visible  through  all  creation;  and  especially  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  more  complex  animals,  which  have  a  different  organ 
for  each  Junction,  the  liver  for  the  secretion  of  bile,  the  heart 
for  the  circulation,  and  the  lungs  for  respiration  ;  and  in  the 
nervous  system,  the  five  senses  are  separate  and  independent  of 
each  other,  and  have  a  eacli  different  instrument.  Although,  with  a 
view  to  the  different  materials  which  compose  the  nerves  of 
sense,  anatomy  and  chemistry  have  not  obtained  an  exact  analysis 
of  what  they  consist,  yet  the  variety  of  impressions  belonging  to 
each  nerve  is  esteemed  a  sufficient  evidence  of  a  different  orga- 
nization. The  nerves  of  sense  arc  so  evidently  intended  to  fulfil 
their  functions,  according  to  their  form  and  distribution,  that 
nature  is  constant  and  invariable  in  the  disposition  which  she  has 
established,  never  directing  one  nerve  to  an  organ,  which  ought 
to  receive  another.  Those  considerations  then  at  least  prove, 
that  nature  is  not  so  partial  to  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  her 
agent,  as  some  specialists  please  to  affirm ;  and  the  inde- 
pendency and  isolation  of  the  organ  i  of  the  external  senses,  fur- 
ni--:i  an  analogy,  which  renders  probable  the  independency  and 
isolation  of  internal  impressions.  This  opinion  will  receive  ad- 
ditional weight,  if  we  consider  that  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain 
are  not  an  interlacement  of  ganglia,  which  would  ill  accord  with 
the  existence  of  separate  organs,  but  a  membranous  expansion 
formed  bv  medullary  filaments,  of  which  the  disposition  is  abso- 
lutely the  same  as  that  of  the  filaments  which  constitute  the  nerves 
of  sense. 

1  Besides 
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Besides  the  arguments  drawn  from  analogy,  there  are  those  of 
&  more  demonstrative  character.  Such  are  those  furnished  by  a 
Consideration  of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  in  health 
and  in  sickness,  It  is  known  too  that  study  long  continued  upon 
the  same  subject  produces  fatigue,  and  it  is  then  fruitless  to  urge 
the  mind  further  on  the  same  direction;  but  change  the  Subject, 
and  the  understanding  resumes  its  vigour.  But  it  all  the  moral 
and  intellectual  acts  depended  upon  one  organ  for  their  execu- 
tion, a  new  subject  of  meditation  would  serve  as  an  augmenta- 
tion of  fatigue,  instead  of  being  in  the  place  of  refreshment  and 
repose. 

It  is  very  unusual  to  find  the  same  individual  possessing  all 
the  faculties  in  uniform  perfection,  which  would  neces-arily  be 
the  case,  if  one  and  the  same  organ  were  charged  with  their 
production.  We  know  that  the  faculties  do  not  all  manifest  the 
same  degree  of  developement  at  the  same  time,  but  fliere  are 
those  which  are  proper  to  each  period  of  life  ;  yet,  if  all  flowed 
from  the  same  organ,  they  would  necessarily  keep  pace  together 
in  their  advancement,  their  perfection,  and  their  decline. 

Partial  insanities,  and  the  success  of  that  moral  treatment, 
which  obtains  their  cure,  by  exciting  the  opposite  ideas  of  ftiose 
which  are  known  to  prevail  in  the  mind  of  the  lunatic,  cannot  be 
explained  consistently  with  the  opinion  that  the  brain  is  a  single 
erggQi.  In  short,  if  the  brain  did  not  consist  of  as  many  orgaus 
as  there  are  distinct  faculties,  how,  in  the  scale  of  beings,  should 
we  observe  intelligence  to  increase  in  proportion  as  the  brain  be- 
comes more  complex  in  its  structure ? 

From  the  theory  of  a  plurality  of  organs  in  the  brain,  many 
remarkable  phenomena,  such  as  wakefulness;  sleep,  somnambu- 
lism, inspirations,  visions,  &c.  derive  no  unreasonable  explana- 
tion, and  thus  afford  an  additional  confirmation  of  the  theory 
itself.  First  let  us  observe,  that  the  functions  of  man,  and  of 
animals,  are  divided  into  two  classes  ;  those  of  the  first  class  are 
independent  of  the  will,  are  constantly  in  action,  and  begin  with, 
conception,  and  endure  unto  death.  They  are  subservient  to  the 
nutrition  of  the  individual,  and  constitute  what  is  called  vegetable 
life,  because  they  are  essential  to  vegetable  as  well  as  animal  ex- 
istence ;  or  organic  life,  because  they  simply  require  an  orga- 
nized body  for  their  perfect  exercise.  Those  of  the  second  class 
I  are  subject  to  the  will,  require  the  influence  of  the  brain,  are  ca- 
i  pable  of  fatigue,  and  ueed  intervals  of  repose.  By  these  the  in- 
dividual communicates  with  the  external  world,  and,  as  it  were, 
unites  his  existence  with  surrounding  objects.  These  constitute 
I  animal  life.  Circulation,  nutrition,  &c.  are  organic  functions* 
common  to  vegetables  and  animals;  sensations,  external  or  inter- 
nal, motion,  voice,  &c.  are  animal  functions,  because  they  are 

ly  k  peculiar 
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peculiar  fo  animals.     The  moral  acts  arc  of  course  all  referable 
to  animal  life. 

Nb\V  wakefulness  is  not  merely  the  state  during  which  the 
organs  of  animal  life  are  ttl  activity,  because  some  are  active 
during  sleep,  and  during  wakeft»J«esa  all  are  not  active  at  the 
same  lime  ;  but  wakefulness  may  be  called  the  state  during  which 
the  will  has  the  power  of  putting  the  organs  of  animal  lite  in 
activity.  Sleep  19  the  repose  of  the  organs  of  animal  life,  and  it 
the  repose  extends  to  all  the  organs,  sleep  is  complete,  and 
there  remains  no  idea,  and  no  impression;  but  if  any  organ  re- 
main awake,  sleep  is  accompanied  by  dreams.  A  dream  then 
is  an  incomplete  sleep,  a  state  in  which  one  or  more  organs  of 
animal  life  are  in  activity,  while  the  others  -are  at  rest.  The 
effect  of  this  partial  action  of  certain  organs,  amid  the  general  re- 
pose, is  so  strong,  that  the  external  senses  seem  to  be  actuated 
and  give  an  external  existence,  and  a  reality  to  that  which  is 
only  an  internal  impression.  But  there  may  be  objected  per- 
haps to  this  theory,  that  which  ancient  philosophy  has  main- 
tained, x\z.  that  the  soul  cannot  remain  for  a  moment  inactive, 
and  that  sleep  is  still  consistent  with  its  essence  of  perpetual 
euersv,  because  even  then  it  continues  in  action,  of  which  it 
loses  the  consciousness  ;  a  fact  of  which  ii  would  be  difficult  to 
gain  a  satisfactory  assurance.  During  sleep  the  soul  perhaps 
is  not  quiescent,  but  it  is  incapable  of  employing  its  faeuuies;, 
because  the  organs  which  are  the  conditions  material  to  their  ex- 
ercise are  then  in  a  state  of  repose.  That  which  distinguishes 
sleep,  accompanied  by  dreams,  from  the  state  of  wakefulness,  is, 
that  in  the  former  there  no  longer  subsists  the  will  to  put  in  action 
the  organs  of  animal  life,  which  is  always  present  in  the  latter. 
After  sound  sleep,  the  organs,  which  have  been  reposed,  have  a 
disposition  to  enter  again  into  action,  and  to  receive  those  im- 
pressions to  which  they  were  insensible  by  reason  of  their 
fatigue.  Such  is  the  passage  from  sleep  to  wakefulness.  The 
phenomena  of  dreams  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  if  the  brain 
be  considered  as  one  organ,  and  not  as  an  assemblage  of  organs, 
each  allied  to  a  particular  faculty,  and  capable  of  exercising  au 
independent  action,  and  of  enjoying  an  independent  repose. 

On  the  same  theory  may  be  explained  the  nature  of  somnam- 
bulism. It  is  an  incomplete  sleep,  in  which  many  of  the  organs 
which  preside  over  the  functions  of  animal  life  are  awake,  and 
especially  those  which  excite  the  voluntary  muscles  and  the 
senses,  whence  arise  not  only  impressions  and  ideas,  but  motions 
and  actions.  The  organ  of  an  external  sense  may  be  awake,  as 
of  hearing,  when  the  sleep-walker  will  give  correct  answers  to 
questions  which  are  addressed  to  him  ;  or  the  organ  of  sight, 
when  he  will  be  careful  to  avoid  objects  which  present  them- 
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twelves  in  his  way.  But  the  perfect  manner  in  which  certain 
acts  are  then  performed,  will  be  less  a  matter  of  astonishment, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  vital  energy,  which  in  a  state  of 
wakefulness  is  participated  by  all  the  organs,  is  now  concen- 
trated upon  that  which  is  alone  in  action. 

It  has  been  said,  that  in  dreams,  the  internal  impression  is  in 
a  manner  personified  and  becomes  an  external  existence.  The 
same  operation  of  the  organs  may  take  place  during  wakefulness, 
and  it  is  that  which  constitutes  a  vision.  A  dream  then  only 
differs  from  a  vision,  inasmuch  as  the  internal  impression  pro- 
duced without  the  concurrence  of  the  external  senses,  arises 
during  sleep  in  the  one  case,  and  during  wakefulness  in  the  other. 
The  impression  is  sometimes  so  strong,  that  many  have  main- 
tained the  reality  of  visionary  images,  which  have  appeared  to 
their  minds.  Visions  however  commonly  pass  away  like  dreams, 
but  sometimes  they  remain  and  constitute  true  mental  aliena- 
tion. 

The  same  theory  will  explain  why  many  have  avowed  a  com- 
merce with  evil  spirits,  and  why  the  impression  under  which 
they  have  laboured  should  have  been  strong  enough  to  deceive 
themselves.  Sorcerers  are  said  to  procure  these  fantastical  illu- 
sions of  the  brain  by  means  of  certain  external  applications  :  ex- 
tract of  dulcamara  is  among  the  number  of  those  narcotic  un- 
guents, which  being  rubbed  upon  the  more  delicate  parts  of  the 
skin,  and  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  exerts  its  influence  upon 
the  nervous  system,  and  engenders  within  the  brain  a  frightful 
train  of  the  most  dismal  fantasies.  Fancied  inspirations  are  phe- 
nomena very  analogous  to  visions.  They  too  realise  internal  im- 
pressions; and  it  has  often  happened,  that  suicides,  assassins, 
and  incendiaries  have  become  such  from  a  persuasion  that  some 
spirit  hzs  instigated  them  to  their  crime. 

Thus  then  all  these  phenomena,  which  can  only  find  a  solu- 
tion in  the  theory  of  a  plurality  of  organs  within  the  brain,  fur- 
nish so  many  proofs,  in  addition  to  those  already  brought  for- 
ward,  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  proposition. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  desirous  of  making  our  readers  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  principles  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim,  and  have  confined  ourselves  in  some  measure  to  an  ab- 
stract of  the  observations  and  reasonings,  by  which  they  maintain 
that  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  are  innate,  and  that  there 
is  throughout  the  animal  creation  a  gradual  elevation  of  intelli- 
gence, according  to  the  gradual  elevation  of  organization;  and 
that  to  man  belongs  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  reason,  because 
he  possesses  parts  of  the  brain  which  other  animals  have  not. 
We  have  also  given  a  general  view  of  the  opinion  of  our  authors, 
that  the  brain  consists  of  a  plurality  of  organs.     The  particuhr 
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demonstration  of  the  organs,  as  it  is  found  in  "  the  Analysis  of 
t)r.  Gall's  Lectures.,"  and  so  much  of  the  anatomy  of  our 
authors,  as  is  necessary  to  the  explanation  of  this  part  of  their 
doctrine,  is  reserved  lor  a  future  number. 


Art.  H.  Elements  of  Political  Science.  By  Jo/in  Craig, 
Esq.  &vols.  8vo.  ]1.  lis.  f>d.  Blackwood,  Edinburgh ; 
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JN  no  department  of  knowledge  have  mankind  gained  so  much, 
since  tlu:  beginning   of  the  last   century,  as  in   that  of  political 
science ;  and  in  no  branch  of  that  science  have  they  arrived  at 
|uster  and  more  enlightened  views  than  in  that  which  is  deno- 
minated Politic;:!  Economy.     This  latter  division  of  the  subject, 
indeed,   presents)  itself  not  as  a  lucid  arrangement  of  obvious 
and   practical   maxims  which,   in  a  separate  and  unconnected 
form,  had  in  all  former  ages,  regulated   the  proceedings  of  go- 
vernments, and  guided  the  intercourse  of  the  commercial  world, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  system  of  new  doctrines  and  precepts 
which    were,   like   a    period  comparatively   recent,    utterly   un- 
known  evtu   in    the    most   civilized  nations  of  Europe.     The 
Spaniards  at  the  close  of    the  sixteenth,  and  commencement: 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  vast  territories  of  America 
were  first   laid   open  to  their  avarice  and  superstition,  displayed 
the  grossest  ignorance  respecting   almost  every  right  and  duty 
which   belonged   to  them  as   governors:    and    their    blind    and 
selfish   policy,   accordingly,  instead   of    rendering  Spain    more 
powerful  or  its  new  subjects  more  comfortable  and  enlightened, 
produced  indolence  and  poverty  at  home,  and  misery  the  most 
unbounded  and  depopulating  abroad.     But  the  same  ignorance 
of  just  and  wis.*;  government  which,  at  that  epoch,   prevailed 
with    such   marked   effects  in  Spain,   was  conspicuous    in  the 
legislative  enactments  of  all  the  other  European  countries,  relative 
to  trade,  manufactures,  and  agriculture.      It  was  prohibited,   for 
example,  to  carry  corn  out  of  one  district  into  another;  and 
both   in   England   and   Fiance,    public  roads    were    frequently 
broken    up,    to    prevent    intercourse  between    counties    which 
stood    mutually   in    want   of    the    productions   in    which    they 
respectively    abounded.      Exportation    was    denounced    as    the 
ruin  of  public  wealth ;  and  a  free   competition   in  capital  and 
labour  was  viewed  as  the  bane  of  national  prosperity.     Even 
in   the  early  part  of  his  present  Majesty's  reign,  it  was  made 
unlawful,  except  in  (he  case  of  a  general  mourning,  for  taylors 
in  London  and  within  five  jnijes  of  it,  to  earn  more  than  two 
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^killings   and  six  pence  halfpenny  a  day ;  and  restrictions  of  a 
similar  kind  upon  other  branches  of  industry  were  very  far  from 
being   uncommon.     In  fact,    laws   of   the   most  frivolous   and 
vexatious   nature  were  multiplied  every   year  to  enforce  other 
laws  equally  absurd  and  injudicious :  and  legislators  had  nearly 
gone  the  length  of  fixing  what  should  he  the  proportion  of  size 
between  a  man  and  his   wife,  and  of  stating  how  many  children 
should  proceed  from  every  marriage.     It  was  actually  fixed  by 
an  act  of  (parliament,  how  fine  a  man's  coat  should  be,  accord- 
ing to  his  income,  and  of  how  much  wealth  a  youth  should  be 
possessed,  before  he  could  be  permitted  to  learn  a  particular 
trade.     The  lawgivers  and  the  accoucheurs  of  those  times  acted 
upon  the  same  principles,  -and  seem   to  have  entertained   the 
same  foolish  and  contracted  notions  relative  to  the  provisions  of 
nature,  and  the  .hazard  of  leaving  man  to  himself.     The  former, 
when  a  child  came  into  the  world,  laid  it  on  a  board,  stretched 
the  unhappy  infant  to  its  full  length,  swathed  it  up,  from  neck 
to  heel,  like  an  Egyptian  mummy,   and  taught   it   to  vegetate 
secundum  artem  :  and  the  latter,   having   as  many  fears,  as  to 
the  wild   shootings  of  the   mind,  and   forgetting   that  a  man's 
interest  is    his  best  guide,  and  himself  in   most  cases  the  best 
judge  of  that  interest,  hemmed  him  in,  on  all  sides,  by  acts  of 
parliament,  and  fixed  by  statute  the  price  of  his  dinner  and 
the  weight  of  his  silver  buckles. 

A  more  liberal  and  enlightened  era  arose  with  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  bustling  teign  of  Louis 
XIV,  the  French  economists  embodied  the  first  system  of  ra- 
tional speculation  ou  government  and  national  wealth.  We 
shall  by  and  bye  have  occasion  to  shew  that  Quesnai  and  his 
followers  entertained  erroneous  opinions  respecting  some  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Political  Science;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  the  liberality  of  their  views,  in  that  age  of  com- 
pulsion and  restraint,— the  new  and  important  maxims  which 
they  inculcated  in  relation  to  the  sources  and  materials  of  public 
opulence, — •and,  above  all,  the  encouragement  which  they  procured 
for  agriculture,  in  its  most  debased  and  neglected  condition, 
justly  entitled  them  to  the  gratitude  of  France,  and  of  Europe. 
Nor  were  their  countrymen  blind  to  their  merits  or  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  them :  for  the  works  of  the  economists  were 
esteemed  by  several  great  writers  as  constituting'  a  new  epoch 
in  the  history  of  civil  society.  "  There  have  be?n  since  the 
world  began,"  says  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  ['  three  grand  in- 
ventions which  have  principally  given  stability  to  political  sot 
cieties,  independent  of  many  other  inventions  which  have  en- 
riched and  adorned  them.  The  first  is  the  invention  of  writing, 
v/hich  alone  gives    human   nature   the  power  of    transmitting 
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without  alteration  its  laws,  its  contracts,  its  annals,  and  its 
discoveries.  The  second  is  the  invention  of  money,  which 
binds  together  all  tin'  relations  of  civilized  societies.  The  third 
is  the  ECONOMICAL  TABLE,  the  result  of  the  other  two,  which 
<  ompletes  them  both  by  perfecting  their  object; — the  great  dis- 
covery of  our  age,  but  of  which  our  posterity  will  reap  the 
benefit.1* 

In  succession  to  the  writings  of  the  economists  came  the 
inestimable  and  immortal  work  of  Smith,  "  The  Wealth  of 
Nations," — a  production  which  rivals  the  first  efforts  of  human 
genius,  and  which  astonishes  us  at  once  by  the  grandeur  of  its 

leral  doctrines,  and  by  the  faithful  minuteness  of  its  details. 
Dr.  Smith  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  political  economy 
that  Homer  holds  to  poetry,  and  Islewton  to  physical  science ; 
and  later  authors  have  done  little  more  than  develope  at  greater 
length  some  of  his  theorems,  extended  the  range  of  their  appli- 
cation, and  collect  a  few  more  exceptions  from  his  general 
rules  than  had  occurred  at  the  time  he  wrote. 

\\  e  are  aware  that  two  or  three  authors  of  considerable  re* 
putation  have  called  in  question  some  of  Smith's  maxims,  both 
us  to  the  regulation  of  particular  branches  of  trade,  and  also 
with  respect  to  the  standard  of  value  and  the  productiveness  of 
certain  kinds  of  labour ;  nor  are  we  so  bigotted  to  his 
doctrines  as  to  denv  that  there  is  around  for  their  cri- 
ticisms,  and  that  he  has  in  a  few  cases  generalized  a  little  too 
freely.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  a  fair  and  candid  com- 
parison of  the  several  parts  of  his  great  work,  will,  we  are  con- 
vinced, afford  a  most  satisfactory  proof  that  the  errors  which 
have  been  charged  upon  Dv.  Smith  arise  chiefly  from  the  am- 
biguities of  language;  while  nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that 
his  opponents  have  frequently  grounded  their  arguments  upon 
a  change  in  the  meaning,  if  not  a  gross  abuse,  of  technical  terms 
and  phrases.  He  adopted  perhaps  too  indiscriminately  the 
language  of  the  economists,  who  had  in  fact  constructed  a  no- 
menclature for  political  science :  and  the  use  of  their  words, 
in  the  discussion  of  topics  wherein  he  essentially  differs  with 
them,  is  apt  to  mislead  his  reader,  as  it  has  occasionally  ob- 
scured his  reasoning.  Those  who  have  read  a  volume  pub- 
lished by  the  Earl  of  Laudeidale,  on  the  "  Nature  and  Origin 
of  Public  Wealth"  will  have  a  clear  conception  of  our  mean- 
ing, when  we  ascribe  to  verbal  inaccuracy,  or  rather  to  the  un- 
avoidable ambiguity  of  written  language,  the  most  plausible 
strictures  which  have  been  made  on  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations." 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  proper  subject  of  this  article  we 
cannot  help  making  one  remark  upon  the  great  improvements 
which  the  present  generation  have  attained  to  in  the  theory  of 
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government  and  in  the  principles  of  trade.  The  spirit  of  tiie 
modern  system  of  political  economy,  in  which  we  willingly  in- 
clude the  doctrines  of  Quesnai,  is  to  relieve  mankind  from 
restraint  and  interference  in  llie  management  of  their  property; 
and  to  impress  upon  rulers  the  futility,  and  absolute  mischief  of 
legislating  for  the  a?sislance  of  individual  sagacity,  or  for  di- 
recting the  employment  of  capital,  industry  and  genius.  It 
demands  for  the  trader,  manufacturer,  and  agriculturist  no  other 
encouragement  than  impartiality,  freedom,  and  protection ;  and 
in  return,  it  promises  to  the  statesman  extension  of  commerce, 
domestic  prosperity,  and  a  flourishing  revenue.  In  truth,  the 
leading  proposition  of  Smith's  inquiry,  and  from  which  a  very  large 
proportion  of  his  characteristic  doctrines  follow,  as  necessary 
and  almost  manifest  corollaries  are  to  the  following  import : — 
That  what  we  call  political  order  is  much  less  the  effect  of 
human  coutrivance  than  is  commonly  imagined; — That  every 
man  is  a  better  judge  of  his  own  interest  than  any  legislator  can 
be  for  him ;  and  that  this  regard  to  private  interest,  (or  in 
other  words  the  desire  of  bettering  his  condition)  may  be  safely 
trusted  to  as  a  principle  of  action,  universal  in  its  operation 
among  men; — That  where  the  rights  of  individuals  are  com- 
pletely protected  by  the  magistrate,  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
in  human  affairs,  arising  from  what  we  are  apt  to  consider  as 
the  selfish  passions  of  our  nature,  to  a  progressive  and  rapid 
improvement  in  the  state  of  society :— That  this  tendency  in 
human  affairs  is  often  so  very  powerful  as  to  correct  the  in- 
conveniences threatened  by  the  errors  of  the  statesmen  ; — And 
that,  therefore,  the  reasonable  presumption  is  in  favour  of  every 
measure  which  is  calculated  to  give  the  utmost  scope  to  the 
employment  of  capital,  industry  and  talents,  that  is  consistent 
with  the  security  of  property  and  of  the  other  rights  of  the 
citizens.  In  one  of  his  oldest  manuscripts  now  extant  *t  Dr. 
Smith  observes,  that  nothing  else  is  requisite  to  carry  a  state 
to  the  highest  degree  of  opulence  from  the  lowest  barbarism, 
but  power,  easy  taxes,  and  a  tolerable  administration  of  justice; 
all  the  rest  being  brought  about  by  the  natural  course  of  things. 
All  governments  which  thwart  this  natural  course,  which  force 
things  into  another  channel;  or  which  endeavour  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  society  at  a  particular  point,  are  unnatural,  and, 
to  support  themselves,  are  obliged  to  be  oppressive  and  tyran- 
nical. 

The   advanced  state   of  sound  knowledge  in  every  field  of 


*  See  Stewart's  Life   of  Smith,   and  his   Elements  of  Philo- 
sophy. 
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human  inquiry  stems,  in  fact,  to  dictate  the  same   maxims,  and 
uide  the  statesman,  the  physician  and  the  agriculturist  to 

rly  the  same  line  of  conduct;  -to  watch  and  assist,  the  ope- 
ration* of  nature,  to  accoramodat  their  theories,  and  regulate 
il:<  h  practice  according  to  the  tendency  and  qualities  of  their  re- 
live subjects,  and  merely  to  remove  those  obstacle's  and  correct 
those  anomalies,  which  less  pailful  practitioners  may  have  created* 
The  important  lesson  which  writers  on  political  economy  have 
deduced  from  the  history  of  nations,  and  particularly  from  the 
operatjon  of  the  numerous  statutes  which  respect  trade,  is  an 
exhortation  to  simplify  as  much  as  possible  the  machinery  of 
govern  mi  nt,  and  to  put  more  confidence  in  the  sagacity  and  self- 
iove  of  .lit  human  being.  They  have  illustrated  this  most 
satisfactory  truth,  that  the  moral  nature  of  man  is  so  wisely 
adjusted  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed  upon  earth, 
that,  in  proportion  as  every  individual  advances  his  own  interest, 
and  pursues,  what  may  appear  to  a  narrow  mind  his  own  solitary 
gain,  the  m-.re  effectually  does  he,  at  the  same  instant,  promote 
the  good  of  his  country,  and  add  to  the  strength  and  dignity  of 
its  government.  The  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  processes 
of  assimilation,  absorption  and  distribution  are  not  moie  regu- 
larly  maintained  in  the  human  body,  and  answer  not  more  cer- 
tainly the  various  purposes  of  a.'  mal  life,  than  the  natural  de- 
sire of  man  to  better  his  condition  supplies  the  wants  and  mul- 
tiplies the  Comforts  of  the  largest  community  to  which  he  may 
happen  to  belong. 

Mr.  Craig  is  obviously  a  disciple  of  Adam  Smith's;  and,  as 
such,  he  exercises  a  considerable  freedom  of  discussion  on  every 
subject  that  comes  before  him,  and  maintains  to  their  full  ex- 
tent, the  Lberai  maxims  of  his  illustrious  master  We  are  not 
certain,  however,  that  he  is  always  as  mild,  tolerant,  and  deli  be* 
rative  as  the  Author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations;  and  he  makes 
no  effort  to  conceal  a  pretty  strong  degree  of  dislike  and  sus- 
picion towards  the  people  in  the  possession  of  political  power. 
He  occasionally  gives  way  also  to  rather  misanthropical  reflec- 
tions and  uniformly  discovers  objections  and  difficulties,  as 
•arising  from  the  liability  to  error  and  fraud  of  those  who  have 
to  execute  laws  and  -'.minister  justice.  We  mention  these  cir- 
cumstances merely  because  they  struck  us  in  the  perusal  of  his 
book,  and  not  with  the  most  distant  intention  of  finding  fault; 
for  it  is  clearly  compatible  with  the  sincerest  love  for  our  specie*, 
to  be  jealous  pf  ihpse  who  are  clothed  with  authority,  and  to 
point  01;*,  with  the  most  suspicious  minuteness,  every  source  of 
error  and  every  possil  lity  cd  abuse. 

j\san  amhor,  IVir.  Craig  can   have   few  pretensions  to  ori- 
ginality of  view;  and  his  chief  merit  may  be  regarded  as  corv- 
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sisting  in  a  clear  arrangement  of  his  matter,  an  1  in  a  perspicu- 
ous and  agreeable  style.  His  work  embraces  a  much  wide? 
field  than  either  Smith's  or  Lord  Lauderdale's;  and  treats  not 
only  of  Political  Economy,  strictly  so  called,  but  also  of  juris- 
prudence and  the  principles  of  morals.  In  the  first  volume  he 
goes  over  the  same  groulwi  with  Smith  in  his  Moral  Sentiments, 
with  Paley  hi  his  Moral  rhdosophy,  and  even  with  Locke, 
Hume,,  and  Rousseau  in  their  various  essays  on  government. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  work,  indeed,  lie  advances  to  subjects 
which  may  be  said  to  come  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms 
of  all  ranks,  for  we  have  several  judicious  and  touching  obser- 
vations on  the  house  and  wind  xw  duty,  on  the  property  tax,  and 
the  excise  laws.  Of  this  practical  or  rather  common  place 
discussion  there  is  perhaps  more  than  enough,  in  a  book  pro- 
fessing to  teach  the  Elements  of  Political  Science. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  which  are  stated  with 
considerable  ingenuity  and  elegance,  as  springing  out  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  following  order  and  connection. 

"  In  examining,"  says  the  author  in  his  Introduction,  "  the  po- 
litical institutions  of  Society,  the  first  circumstance  that  claims 
our  attention  is  the  authority  which  we  see  exercised  by  a  few- 
citizens  over  the  rest  of  the  community.  To  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  rights  vested  in  government,  the  limits  within  which  obedience 
is  the  duty  of  the  people,  and  the  description  of  persons  to  whom  po- 
litical authority  ought  to  be  entrusted  will,  accordingly  under  the 
title  of  the  Constitution  of  Government,  form  the  first  general  di- 
vision of  the  following  treatise. 

"  In  return  for  the  authority  intrusted  to  government,  and  to 
compensate  the  sacrifice  of  individual  opinions,  wishes  and  in- 
terests to  the  orders  of  those  in  whom  public  authority  is  vested, 
some  advantages  to  the  community  must  be  expected  from  social 
combination,  and  some  public  services  from  the  political  institutions 
which  are  called  into  existence.  The  second  division  of  the  in- 
quiry therefore,  relates  to  the  Duties  of  Government. 

"  In  the  performance  of  these  duties  government  must  require 
the  personal  aid  of  the  citizens,  or  pecuniary  contributions  by 
which  the  expences  incurred  for  the  general  benefit  may  be  defrayed. 
Hence  a  third  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  Revenues  of  Govei-n- 
ments. 

"  Under  one  or  other  of  these  heads,  every  subject  connected 
with  the  general  science  of  politics,  and  most  of  those  included 
in  the  branch  of  it  usually  denominated  political  economy,  may 
easily  be  arranged.  But  before  it  be  possible  to  enter  upon  any* 
satisfactory  discussion  of  the  rights  or  duties  of  government  it 
seems  requisite  in  a  preliminary  discourse,  to  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  those  Principles  of  Morals,  which  are  the  foun- 
dation of  all  duties  and  of  all  rights." 

3  It 
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It  is  Utterly  impossible  to  follow  Mr.  Craig  over  all  this 
■round;  on -which  account  we  shall  pass  by  his  disquisition  on 
bbc  principles  o£  morals,  which  is  at  least  as  heavy  at  original* 

and  conic  at  once  to  Ins  chapters  on  the  constitution  of  govern- 
ment. 

Whence,  tin  n,  did  government  onginate,  and  what  is  the  foun- 
dation pn  which  the  claims  are  rested  of  the  few  to  rule  over  the 
manvr  There  arc  three  answers  which  have  been  given  to  this 
question  all  of  which  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion, 
and  of  much  unnecessary  refutation*  One  set  of  men  have 
maintained  that  there  exists  a  J)ivint'.  right  by  which  kings  reign; 
others  have  asserted  that  there  exists  a  compart  between  those 
who  govern  ant!  those  who  submit  to  authority  ;  and  a  third  class 
have  taught  that  it  is  simply  because  government  is  advantageous 
that  men  have  so  universally  sacrificed  their  natural  liberty,  and 
consented  to  obey  laws  enacted  for  the  common  good.  The 
doctrine  of  divine  right  (in  the  political  acceptation  of  the  term) 
has  been  long  exploded  in  jingland ;  and,  ajs  onr  author  justly 
remarks,  a  formal  refutation  of  it  would  now  he  regarded  as  an 
affront  to  the  understanding  of  the  reader.  It  was  a  very  foolish 
argument  which  was  sometimes  used  in  support  of  the  tenet  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  that  the  mere  possession  of  power  ought 
to  be  viewed  as  a  manifest  proof  that  the  Deity  willed  such  an 
allocation  oi  it  in  the  hands  of  every  particular  ruler.  It  was  a 
mode  of  reasoning  which  led  to  a  conclusion  much  too  general, 
to  suit  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used  ;  for  it  might  have  been 
employed  to  justify  the  most  execrable  tyranny,  and  to  sanctify,  by 
its  implication  of  divine  right,  the  most  sanguinary  stratagem 
that  ever  gained  or  polluted  a  throne. 

When,  m  the  second  place,  we  view  the  question  in  the  light 
of  a  compact,  the  arguments  are  neither  more  clear  nor  satisfac- 
tory. Indeed  an  insurmountable  difficulty  stands  at  the  very  thres- 
hold of  the  inquiry,  for  nobody  can  tell  when  the  said  compact 
was  made  ;  who  delegated  authority  for  that  purpose  ;  and  what 
sanction  was  sufficient  to  render  it  binding  on  all  future  genera- 
tions. History  preserves  no  account  of  such  a  pledging  of  troths 
between  rulers  and  their  suhjecls  ;  the  terms  are  not  defined  in 
any  record  accessible  to  the  public  eye ;  the  duties  of  allegiance 
and  protection,  which  must  have  been  the  basis  of  such  an 
agreement,  have  never  been  inscribed  hi  tables  of  brass  or  scrolls 
of  parchment : — and,  in  short,  we  are  compelled  to  believe 
that  this  famous  compact  has  as  yet  had  no  more  stable  founda- 
tion than  the  dreams  of  an  ingenious  philosopher. 

The  argument  which  turns  upon  the  utility  of  government  is 
the  only  one  which  will  stand  examination  ;  for  man  could  not 
exist  a  week  in  the  local  state  without  perceiving  the  necessity 
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of  being  guided  by  the  wise  and  protected  by  the  strong.  In  the 
rudest  condition  of  savage  life,  occasions  would  frequently  occur 
of  referring  to  the  wisdom  of  the  aged  for  justice  and  advice, 
and  of  arraying  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  under  a  bold  and  skilful 
leader.  Even  the  toils  of  the  chase  would  demand  combination 
and  counsel ;  and  defence  from  the  wild  beasts  which  disputed, 
with  them  the  sovereignty  of  the  forest ;  would  call  to  the  first 
rank  some  one  of  superior  courage  and  address.  Authority 
founded  on  this  natural  basis  would  gradually  acquire  strength 
and  conciliate  submission  ;  and  without  the  formality  of  com- 
pact, or  any  precise  limitation  of  power,  allegiance  would  rind  its 
measure  in  the  sense  of  benefit  and  obligation,  while  the  pa- 
triarchal or  military  ruler  would  perceive  the  extent  of  his  duty  in 
the  wants  of  his  countrymen.  In  process  of  time,  indeed,  are 
ambitious  character  might  arise  who  would  so  far  abuse  this 
power  as  to  lead  his  subjects  to  call  in  question  the  tenure  by 
which  he  held  it :  and  if  he  happened  not  to  be  the  son  of  a 
god,  or  a  child  of  the  sun,  it  is  probable  they  would  cut  off  his 
head,  and  give  his  place  to  some  other  person  of  more  mode- 
rate views.  In  all  rude  societies,  accordingly,  in  which  we  in- 
clude the  Turks  even  of  the  present  day,  there  must  be  a  con- 
stant vibration  between  tyranny  on  the  one  hand  and  popular 
licentiousness  on  the  other ;  and  in  the  most  civilized  and  best- 
balanced  governments,  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  jea- 
lousy directed  towards  those  who  exercise  the  power  of  the 
state.  Nothing  then  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  necessity 
and  advantage  are  at  once  the  foundation  and  support  of  civil 
government;  for  whensoever  tyranny  has  swallowed  up  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  community,  and  thus  defeated  the  end  for 
which  men  submit  to  the  privations  and  sacrifices  which  even 
the  mildest  governments  must  impose,  the  principle  of  utility 
dictates  the  frightful  expedient  of  overthrowing  the  executive 
authority,  or  of  chaining  up  the  fury  of  its  domination.  At  the 
revolution  this  expedient  was  successfully  resorted  to  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  so  much  skill  and  care  were  exhibited  in  the  changes 
which  were  then  made  upon  the  constitution,  and  so  well 
have  the  various  parts  and  antagonist  principles  performed 
their  functions,  and  retained  their  primitive  strength,  that  the 
hazard  of  any  farther  interference  is  removed  to  an  unlimited 
distance. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  this  book,  there  are  many  excellent 
observations  in  the  distribution  of  political  power,  all  of  which 
are  illustrated  with  much  elegance  and  learning,  from  the  his- 
tory and  present  state  of  the  European  nations ;  but  as  we  are 
desirous  of  making  our  readers  acquainted  with  Mr.  Craig's 
notions  of  punishment,  and  the  actual  state  of  our  criminal  law,  we 
5  shall 
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itisfied  w  iili  having  made  a  reference  to  what  we  are 
;iiu-  compelled  ti>  pass  over. 

The  second  book  yvhich  treats  of  the  Ditties  of Government , 
enters  very  larger*  into  the  consideration  of  civil  and  criminal 

|!iiisjiiiuli  uce,  and  here  tin:  author  repeats  the  old  query,  where 
is  the  right,  and  what  is  the  object,  of  punishment?  Rousseau 
derives  !  it  to  punish  from  the  social  contract,  into  which 

he  supposes  mankind  to  have  entered;  as  the  man,  who,  by  liv- 
ing in  society,  enjoys  protection  from  the  crimes  of  others,  is 
imagined  to  give  his  consent  tlrat  he  himself  shall  be  punished 
whenever  he  commits  a  crime.  The  same  author,  by  the  aid 
of  a  fiction,  assigns  the  right  in  question  to  the  power  which  a 
victor  possessed  over  a  Conquered  enemy ;  for  the  culprit  is  here 
regarded  as  having,  by  his  crime,  declared  war  against  the  com- 
munity to  which  he  belonged,  and  to  the  vengeance  of  which  he 
consequently  stands  amenable.  Mr.  Craig,  neglecting  this 
groundless  fiction*  regards  the  right  of  punishing  as  one  of  those 
natural  rights  of  the  human  being  which  he  possessed  antecedent 
to  the  formation  of  society ;  and  maintains  that  this  right  was 
never  relinquished,  but  merely  transferred  to  the  public  magis- 
trate to  be  exercised  in  all  circumstances  in  which  the  plaintiff 
cannot  do  it  better  himself.  This  being  a  matter  of  mere  theory, 
it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  the  views  of  Rousseau  or  of 
Mr.  Craig  be  preferred  :  but  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  that  the 
chief  object  of  punishment  is  to  satis;)/  the  indignation  of  man- 
kind, appears  to  be  as  dangerous  as  it  is  extravagant. 

He  has  been  led  to  this  conclusion,  we  think,  by  expanding  to 
an  unwarrantable  extent  one  of  Adam  Smith's  moral  senti- 
ments relative  to  the  criterion  of  merit  and  demerit  in  human 
beings.  A  man,  according  to  the  theory  of  that  author,  deserves 
praise  or  blame,  reward  or  punishment,  in  exact  proportion  to, 
our  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the  person  whom  he  has  be- 
nefited or  injured.  We  are,  in  fact,  supposed  to  place  ourselves 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  man  to  whom  a  good  or  evil  action 
has  been  done,  and  to  estimate  the  amount  of  his  gratitude  or 
resentment  by  that  which  would  arise  in  our  own  hearts.  "He," 
says  Dr.  Smith,  "  appears  to  deserve  reward,  who  to  some  per- 
son or  persons,  is  the  natural  object  of  a  gratitude  which  every 
human  heart  is  disposed  to  beat  time  to,  and  thereby  applaud : 
and  he  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  deserve  punishment,  who 
in  the  same  manner,  is  to  some  person  or  persons,  the  natural 
object  of  a  resentment  which  the  breast  of  every  reasonable  man 
is  ready  to  adopt  and  sympathize  with."  Of  this  latter  passion 
the  same  author  observes,  that  its  natural  gratification  tends  of  its 
own  accord  to  produce  all  the  political  ends  of  punishment, — the 
correction  of  the  criminal,  and  the  example  to  the  public. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Craig,  adoptiug  Smith's  notions  with  a  degree  of  fidelity 
and  closeness,  which  might  have  suggested  the  propriety  of  a 
reference  to  the  work  of  the  latter,  "lays  the  foundation  of  penal 
law  upon  the  feeling  of  resentment  and  desire  of  revenge  which 
the  injured  person  entertains   towards  him  who    inflicted    the 


wrong. 


"  That  degree  of  resentment,"  says  he,  "  which  all  mankind  ac- 
knowledge to  be  just,  or  rather  the  indignation  excited  by  crimes 
in  the  breast  of  impartial  spectators,  is  the  great  original  founda- 
tion of  the  right  of  punishment,  and  furnishes  the  standard  by 
which  its  just  degree  may,  in  every  case,  be  ascertained.  In  a 
rude  age,  the  private  vengeance  of  the  injured  party  would  meet 
with  countenance  and  support  from  his  neighbours,  in  as  far  as 
was  consonant  with  their  sympathetic  sentiment  of  indignation  ; 
that  is,  in  as  far  as  was  agreeable  to  justice.  But  in  more  improv- 
ed societies,  the  infliction  of  punishment  passes  from  individuals  to 
the  state ;  public  tranquillity  is  thus  preserved,  and,  while  inor- 
dinate revenge  is  repressed,  a  more  regular  and  certain  dispensa- 
tion of  justice  is  secured.  The  right  possessed  by  the  state,  how- 
ever, is  neither  different  in  kind  nor  in  degree,  from  that  which 
was  formerly  vested  in  individuals.  Its  exercise  is  transferred,  but 
its  nature  remains  unchanged.  The  proper  degree  of  punishment 
must  still  be  determined  by  the  same  criterion,  the  sentiment  of 
indignation  excited  in  the  breast  of  the  impartial  spectator.  If  it 
fall  short  of  this,  the  private  sufferer  is  not  sufficiently  avenged ;  if 
it  exceed,  and  this  is  by  far  the  most  usual  error,  it  no  longer  has 
any  foundation  in  justice." 

Of  this  reasoning  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that  it  is  quite 
inapplicable  to  the  principles  upon  which  penal  law  is  actually 
administered,  in  every  society  above  the  condition  of  mere  bar- 
barism. Judges  do  not  measure  out  punishment  according  to 
the  indignation  or  resentment  which  a  crime  may  have  excited, 
but  according  to  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  have  a  refer- 
ence to  the  safety  of  the  community,  the  prevention  of  similar 
offences,  and  sometimes  to  ihe  reformation  of  the  guilty  person. 
As  resentment  in  the  public  mind  must  have  a  thousand  different 
degrees  of  intensity,  and  as  the  desire  of  revenge  in  the  private 
sufferer  must  be  modified  by  as  many  views. of  aggravation  or 
apology,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  meet  the  appetite  for 
punishment  so  as  exactly  to  satiate  it,  in  the  simplest  case  that 
could  be  specified.  Besides,  at  what  stage,  or  degree,  of  its 
violence  is  resentment  to  be  taken  as  the  measure  by  which 
justice  ought  to  be  administered?  if  it  is  that  raging  paroxysm 
of  it  which  immediately  succeeds  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
that  convulsive  desire  of  revenge,  for  example,  which  must  rise 
in  the  heart  of  a  father  who  sees  the  murderer  of  his.  son,  stand- 
ing 
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ing  over  the  lilVI" ■■-.  body,  and  brandishing  the  bloody  weapon  i> 
defy  and  insult  the  agonies  of  paternal  grief,  then,  the  most 
dreadful  punishment  that  could  be  indicted  must  be  pronounced 
for  their  fair  recompense  of  justice,  and  public  law  must  conse- 
quently be  stained  \\  iih  cruelty,  mod  disgraced  with  protracted 
anguish.  The  effect  of  time  in  moderating  the  feelings  towards 
a  criminal  must,  according  to  this  view  of  things,  also  alleviate 
his  guilt ;  and  the  man  who  is  hanged  for  murder  a  twelvemonth 
after  he  had  perpetrated  it,  must  be  comparatively  innocent  hi 
the  eye  of  the  public. 

Jn  fact,  the  source  of  our  author's  extravagance  on  this  sub- 
ject may  he  traced  to  his  neglect  of  the  obvious  distinction  be- 
tween the  real  demerit  of  crimes,  as  viewed  by  the  moralist  and 
divine,  and  as  estimated  by  a  legislator  or  juryman.  In  the 
former  case,  a  bad  action  is  weighed  with  a  reference  to  its 
motive,  the  provocation,  the  degree  of  ingratitude  which  at- 
tended it,  and  is  in  short  characterized  as  more  or  less  heinous, 
upon  the  ground  of  certain  qualities  which  it  indicates,  rather 
than  from  the  precise  injury  which  it  inflicts  :  while,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  judgment  is  formed  by  a  reference  to  the  temptation 
which  the  state  of  society  presents  to  the  frequent  commission  of 
that  particular  crime,  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  perpe- 
trated, the  difficulty  of  detection,  and  above  all,  the  actual  in- 
jury anil  practical  evils  which  it  entails  upon  the  community. 
Taking  up  the  subject  on  the  footing  of  abstract  morality,  in- 
deed, we  would  have  little  hesitation  in  admitting  that  the  re- 
sentment of  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  people  might  be  regarded 
as  a  tolerably  correct  standard  of  demerit,  and  consequently,  as 
a  measure  or  criterion  of  punishment  at  the  bar  of  conscience 
or  even  of  God.  But  confining  our  attention  to  the  palpable 
views  of  crime,  under  which  it  must  present  itself"  to  the  law- 
giver and  judge,  nothing,  it  strikes  us,  could  be  more  absurd 
than  to  substitute  indignation  or  resentment,  instead  of  a  salutary 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  society,  as  the  source  and  measure  of 
penal  law.  It  is  rather  surprising,  too,  that  an  author  who  as- 
cribes the  existence  of  civil  government  at  large  to  views  of  uti- 
lity, should  found  the  administration  of  criminal  jurisprudence^ 
on  personal  feeling  and  private  revenge. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Paley  that  the  proper  end  of  human  pu- 
nishment is  not  the  satisfaction  of  justice,  but  the"  prevention  of 
dime.  The  infliction  of  so  much  pain  for  so  much  guilt  is  the 
rule  of  retribution  which  we  expect  from  heaven,  and  it  is  no 
doubt  the  natural  order  of  things  according  to  our  limited  views 
of  perfect  justice  and  truth  ;  but  the  gradation  of  punishment  in 
proportion  to  delinquency,  and  the  allotment  of  suffering  in  the 
exact  ratio  of  moral  turpitude,  (both  measured  on  the  scale  of 

public 
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public  indignation  and  private  resentment,)  have  not,  so  far  a* 
v»e  know,  been  considered  as  the  basis  of  any  penal  code 
Nothing  excites  greater  resentment,  and  few  crimes  are  re- 
garded with  greater  indignation,  than  breach  of  trust  and  viola- 
tion of  confidence:  yet  these  offences  are  either  not  punished  at 
all  by  human  laws,  or  punished  much  more  slightly  than  other 
frauds  which  are  not  so  heinous.  There  is  surely  no  comparison 
between  the  moral  guilt  of  the  man  who  betrays  the  trust  of  an 
immense  sum  committed  to  his  care,  thus  involving;  his  friend  in 
ruin  ;  and  that  of  him  who  foiges  his  name  to  defraud  him  of 
five  pounds ;  yet  the  iaw  of  the  land  regards  the  former  with 
comparative  impunity,  while  it  demands  the  forfeit  of  life  from 
the  latter,  In  all  such  cases  Mr.  Craig's  standard  and  measure 
of  punishment  will  not  apply;  for  while  the  resentment  of  the 
person  whose  confidence  has  been  abused,  would  secure  the 
sympathy  of  the  impartial  by-stander,  almost  to  any  extent  of 
punishment,  that-rjf  the  man  whose  loss  amounted  to  no  more 
than  live  pounds,  would  be  loaded  with  execration  as  soon  as 
lie  called  for  the  blood  of  the  offender.  It  is,  indeed,  readily 
conceded  to  our  author  that  there  are  many  cases  of  punishment 
inflicted  by  the  criminal  law  of  all  countries  which  do  not  quite 
accord  with  the  natural  feelings  of  sympathy  in  the  human  heart; 
and  that  in  all  such  cases  there  is  an  evident  sacrifice  of  what 
may  be  natural  justice,  to  views  of  expediency  and  advantage. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  question  at  issue ;  and  when  Mr. 
Craig  maintains  that  the  proper  degree  of  punishment  must  be 
determined  by  the  sentiment  of  indignation  excited  by  crime, 
and  applies  this  principle  to  the  administration  of  penal  law,  in 
a  civilized  and  wealthy  nation,  we  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  his 
doctrines  extravagant  and  untenable. 

There  is  one  other  topic  connected  with  the  administration 
of  penal  justice  which  must  not  be  passed  over ;  namely,  the 
advantage  of  having  the  criminal  code  better  defined  as  to  its 
denunciations,  and,  oi'  course,  more  regularly  and  certainly  ex- 
ecuted upon  those  who  have  been  condemned.  There  are  two 
methods,  Dr.  Paley  observes,  of  administering  criminal  law; 
of  which  the  first  assigns  capital  punishments  to  few  offences, 
and  inflicts  it  invariably ;  and  the  second  assigns  capital  punish- 
ments to  many  kmds  of  offences,  but  inSLcts  it  only  upon  a  few 
examples  of  each  kind. 

"  The  latter  of  which  two  methods/'  he  continues, "  has  been  long 
adopted  in  this  country,  where,  of  those  who  receive  sentence  of 
death,  scarcely  one  in  ten  is  executed.  And  the  preference  of  this 
to  the  other  method  seems  to  be  founded  in  the  consideration,  that 
the  selection  of  proper  objects  for  capital  punishment  principally 
depends  upon  circumstances,  which,  however  easy  to  perceive  in 

each 
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each  particulai  iffcer  the  crime  has  been  committed,  it  is  im* 

•  '-.'.  Ie  to  enumerate  or  define  beforehand;  or  to  ascertain,  bow- 
ever,  with  that  exactn  ss,  which  is  requisite  in  legal  descriptions, 
lien.'  •,  although  it  m  lv  be  necessary  to  fix  by  precise  rules  of  law 
the  boundary  on  one  Bide,  that  is,  the  limit  to  which  the  punish- 
nt  may  be  extended  ;  and  also  that  nothing  less  than  the  autho- 
rity of*rh(  whole  legislature  be  suffered  to  determine t  that  boundary 
run;  yet  the  mitigation  of  punishment,  the  exer- 

:  \  nay,  without  danger  be  entrusted  to  the  executive 
m  "  .  whose  discretion  will  operate  upon  those  numerous  un- 
Uh  -•  n,  mutable,  and  (indefinable  circumstances,  both  of  the  crime 
of  ;  riuiinnl  which    constitute    or  qualify  the  malignity  of  such 

offence.  By  the  number  of  statutes  creating  capital  offences  the 
law  of  England  sweeps  into  the  net  every  crime,  which,  under  any 
I  ssible  circumstances  may  merit  the  punishment  of  death  :  but 
when  the  e  ecution.  of  this  sentence  comes  to  be  deliberated  upon, 
a  small  proportion  of  each  class  are  singled  out,  the  general  cha- 
racter or  the  peculiar  aggravations  of  whose  crimes  render  them  fit 
examples  of  public  justice.  By  this  expedient  few  actually  suffer 
death,  whilst  the  dread  and  danger  of  it  hang  over  the  crimes  of 
many.'* 

A  very  different  view  has  been  taken  of  this  subject  by  several 
able  writers,  and   particularly   by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly   ;md  the 
author  now  before  us,  in  whose  reasoning  there  is  much  good 
sense  as  well  as  many  cogent  arguments.     If  it  be  true  that  the 
certainty  of  punishment  is  a  much  surer  preventive  of  crime  than 
its  severity,  it  will  be  granted  that  the  law,  which,  generally  speak- 
ing, executes  what  it  threatens,  will  be  more  effectual  in  restrain- 
ing offenders  than  one  which  necessarily  awards  a  penalty  which 
is  very  seldom  inflicted.     A  criminal  code  which  operates  in  this 
latter  manner,  has  a  double  tendency  to  secure  the  impunity  of 
the  guilty  ;  it  encourages  presumption  in  him  who  commits  the 
crime,  and  it  checks  the  activity  of"  him  against  whom  it  is  com- 
mitted.    He,  from  whom  a  thief  has  stolen  goods,  to  the  amount 
of  forty-shillings,  would  in  all  cases  prosecute  with  energy,  pro- 
vided he  were  satisfied  that  he  could  bring  down  upon   him  a 
certain  adequate  punishment ;  whereas  the  mere  circumstance  of 
the  culprits'  life  being  in   his  hands,  and  the  conviction  that  if 
the  law  be  faithfully  administered  his  crime  must  be  expiated  by 
a  public  death,  are  considerations  which  frequently  entail  a  sacri- 
fice of  justice  to  the  feelings  of  humanity.     Hence,  there  is  little 
doubt,  many  crimes  are  concealed ;  and  even  in  cases  where 
the  aggrieved   person  is   bound  over  to   prosecute,  the  action 
proceeds  with  such  a  degree  of  languor,  as  plainly  indicales  that 
the  feelings  of  justice,  and  the  letter  of  the  law  are  at  complete 
variance.     "  Even  when  a  culprit  is  brought  to  trial,  the  same 
considerations/'  as  Mr.  Craig  observes, c<  will  soften  the  evidence, 
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ftrid  induce  the  witnesses  to  give  to  every  circumstance  that 
colour  which  may  he  most  favourable  to  the  prisoner.  If  all 
this  be  unavailing,  and  ths  fact  be  established  by  uncontrovert- 
ible proof,  still  the  humanity  of  the  jury,  by  what  has  been 
tailed  "  a  pious  perjury,"  will  frequently  dictate  a  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal ;  or  at  lea^i  find  some  circumstance,  unsupported  by  the 
evidence,  or  even  directly  contradicted  by  it,  which  may  miti- 
gate the  legal  penalty.  After  all,  hopes  of  pardon  may  be 
founded  on  the  hardship  of  the  case,  and  the  natural  commise- 
ration of  mankind." 

A  second  evil  attending  the  great  increase  of  capital  offence?, 
and  the  want  of  gradation  in  the  statutory  punishment,  is  the 
danger  that  men  will  at  length  be  brought  to  believe  there  is  as 
little  distinction  in  Hie  guilt  of  the  crime  as  in  the  penalty  award- 
ed by  law.  In  practice,  it  will  be  readily  granted,  there  is  no 
ground  for  complaint,  as  few  are  brought  to  the  gibbet  whose 
characters  and  offences  are  not  of  the  very  worst  description  : 
still  the  mere  circumstance  of  being  condemned  to  death  con- 
stitutes a  severe  part  of  the  punishment,  and  proves,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  self-esteem  and  public 
Confidence,  and  consequently  to  the  chance  of  amendment  and 
future  usefulness.  It  is,,  indeed,  no  easy  matter  to  define  before- 
hand the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  upon  every  particular  offence,  as 
the  atrocity  and  moral  turpitude  of  a  bad  action  will  frequently 
depend  upon  circumstances  which  no  law-giver  could  either 
anticipate  or  describe  ;  but  it  is  certainly  possible  to  draw  a 
hue,  considerably  higher  than  it  stands  at  present,  on  the'  scale 
ol  human  crimes,  below  which,  punishment  should  be  graduated 
and  marked  out,  so  as  to  prevent  impunity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
injustice  on  the  other.  "  It  is  a  melancholy  truth,"  says  Sir  Wil- 
liam Blackstone,  "  that  anion?  the  variety  of  actions  which  men 
are  daily  liable  to  commit,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
nave  been  declared  by  act  of  parliament  to  be  felonies  without 
benefit  of  clergy  :"  x\nd  since  the  time  when  Sir  William  wrote 
the  list  has  been  greatly  increased. 

It  is  vain  to  urge  that  the  fear  of  death,  which  is  not  inflicted 
upon  one  in  ten  who  deserve  it,  according  to  the  present  tenor  of 
one  criminal  law,  will  deter  from  the  commission  of  crimes  ; 
because  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  almost  positively  certain  that  an 
encouragement  is  held  out  to  offenders  in  the  hope  of  escape 
which  this  severity  of  denunciation  necessarily  leads  to.  The  cer- 
tainty of  twelve  months'  solitary  confinement  and  hard  labour, 
will  make  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  mind  in  the  presence  of 
temptation,  than  the  chance  of  being  selected  as  an  example  of 
Capital  punishment ;  just  as  the  certainty  of  losing  a  limb  in 
battle  would  depress  the  spirit  of  a  soldier  at  the  opening  of  a 
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campaign,  much  monrfhaa  the  hazard  be  incurs  of  losing:  Ins  life. 
Tn  the  present  state  of  things,  puiu.hinent  for  capital  offences 

!•«  regarded  as  ;i   kind  of  lottci  v  ;  and   thousands  run  the  risk, 
each  trusting  to  bis  own  good  fortcrje. 

In  this  book  on  the  Duties  of  (>overnincnt,  there  fire  chapter* 
Mi  National  Defence,  on  Legislative  Provision  for  the  Poor,  on 
Pulilic  Institutions  for' the  Education  of  Youth, and  on  Religious 
Establishments!;  together  with  two  other  chapters  on  the  Direction 
of  Capital,  and  Distribution  of  Wealth,  which  seem  rather  but  of 
place.  To  no  part  of  this  work  d>  we  give  more  un(|ualiiied  appro- 
bation than  to  the  chapter  oil  Public  Provision  lor  the  Poor,  as 
the  author  holds  in  it,  a  middle  course  between  the  severe  and 
inhuman  regulations  which  have  been  proposed  by  certain 
Milters,  and  the  profuse  and  burdensome  system  which  has  been 
asionaffy  acted  upon  in  this  country.  In  all  great  commercial 
states,  wherfe  the  means  of  subsistence,  among  the  labouring 
classes  are  liable  to  be  interrupted,  and  even  cut  oft,  by  the  in- 
ter  vent  ion  of  causes  which  no  sagacity  can  foresee,  some  pro- 
vision must  be  made  to  save  those  from  misery  who  are  on  such 
emergencies  thrown  out  of  employment.  In  every  condition  ot' 
society,  as  Mr.  Craig  observes,  individuals  will  be  found  who 
are  unable  to  provide  for  their  own  subsistence.  Some  arc  born 
with  defects  in  their  mental  powers  which  preclude  foresight  ai;d 
continued  attention:  others  with  defects  of  bodv  which  unfit 
them  for  every  kind  of  labour;  many  are  maimed  by  accident  or 
weakened  l:v  disease  ;  and  all,  when  rendered  impotent  by  ago, 
are  liable  to  outlive  those  to  whose  assistance  they  possess  a  claim 
by  relationship  or  former  services. 

As  all  fixed  and  certain  resources  for  beggary  and  old  age  are 
attended  with  many  objections,  and  are  open  to  many  abuses,  we 
cordially  agree  with  our  author,  in  thinking, 

"  That  it  is  on  all  accounts  desirable  that  those  who  may  one 
day  be  reduced  to  indigence  should  themselves  provide  in  the  sea- 
son of  health  and  prosperity,  for  their  future  subsistence.  In  this 
view,  the  associations  known  by  the  name  of  Friendly  Societies 
merit  the  highest  approbation.  Their  members  acquire  a  right  to 
that  assistance  during  sickness  and  old  age,  which,  being  the  fruit 
Of  their  own  economy,  it  can  be  no  degradation  to  receive.  If 
se  societies  expted  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  were  adapted  to  all 
ranks  in  life,  by  receiving  annual,  monthly  and  weekly  contributions 
i  f  various  extent;  every  man  in  the  country,  might,  by  very  incon- 
siderable sacrifices,  secure  himself  against  future  want.  The  great 
b  tr  to  accumulation,  particularly  among  the  lower  orders,  arises 
from  the  smallness  of  the  sum  which  at  one  time  can  be  saved.  As 
he  cannot  lend  out  a  few  pounds  or  shillings  at  interest,  a  workman 
is  obliged  to  keep  them  by  him,  till  his  store  increase  to  a  larger 
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sum ;  and  the  knowledge  that  he  has  immediate  gratification  in  his 
power,  by  the  sacrifice  of  what  can  conduce  only  in  a  very  triiling 
degree  to  his  future  welfare,  is  a  temptation  constantly  acting  01^ 
his  mind.  But  when  every  little  sum  as  it  is  saved,  is  paid  into 
the  funds  of  a  society,  it  is  instantly  put  out  of  his  own  power,  and 
remains  irrevocably  destined  to  his  maintainance  in  sickness  and  in 
age.  Such  societies  seem  to  be  free  from  every  objection,  and,  if 
generally  established,  might  supersede,  in  a  great  measure,  all  that 
charity,  whether  public  or  private,  which  consists  in  distributing' 
money  to  the  pt>or.'' 

How  much  more  beneficially  might  the  gentlemen  of  the  va- 
rious Bible  Associations  be  employed,  and  how  much  more  good 
would  result  from  their  exertions  and  the  immense  contributions 
of  the  country,  were  they  to  set  about  establishing  parish  banks 
for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes  of  the  community, and  thus 
directing  their  thoughts  to  economical  calculations  and  future  inde- 
pendence. Solomon  said  of  old,  f'  the  eyes  of  a  fool  are  in  die 
ends  of  the  earth,"  but  a  wise  man's  are  in  his  he:  d  :  and  we 
suspect  the  characters  to  whom  we  allude,  like  a  widu  field  f  w 
the  display  of  their  philanthropy,  and  would  rather  grasp  the 
terraqueous  globe  in  iheir  services  to  mankind,  than  confer  a 
certain  benefit  upon  their  own  countrymen  at  home.  At  all 
events,  such  societies  as  those  of  which  we  are  now  stating  the 
utility,  might  be  so  far  encouraged  by  public  patronage,  and  re- 
gulated by  statute  as  to  supersede  the  heavy  tax  of  poor's  rates 
over  all  the  country.  The  interference  of  the  government  could 
not  in  any  respect,  be  regarded  as  tyrannical,  for  when  the  con- 
sequence of  idleness  and  profusion  in  any- man  must  be  the  en- 
tailing of  the  maintenance  of  his  family,  and  of  himself,  per- 
haps, upon  others,  the  state  may  certainly,  without  any  infringe- 
ment of  private  freedom,  take  steps  to  guard  agaiust  such  injus- 
tice and  profligacy. 

"  Neither  humanity  nor  good  policy,  says  ?»Ir.  Craig,  will  suffer 
even  the  vicious  to  perish  from  want ;  and  there  is  surely  less  ill- 
justice  in  enforcing  the  performance  of  so  clear  a  moral  duty,  as 
that  of  each  man  providing  for  his  own  subsistence,  than  in  com- 
pelling the  industrious  to  furnish  food,  clothes,  and  lodging  /or  the 
idle  and  improvident." 

On  the  important  subject  of  education  Mr.  Craig  treads  very 
closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Dr.  Smith,  only  he  is  a  little  more  to- 
lerant toward-;  Universities  and  Public  Schools.  The  leading 
principle  with  both  authors  is,  to  make  the  industry  and  reputa- 
tion of  every  teacher  the  chief  source  of  his  income  ;  and,  m  no 
case,  to  secure  his  revenue  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  a  matter 
of  indilference  to  him  whether  he  has  few  pupils  or  many.     So 
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far  we  readily  admit  the  justness  fit"  their  reasoning':  butuhgr! 
they  proceed  to  apply  the  principle's  of  trade  to  education,  in  its 
highest  branches  and  most  libera}  views,  and  to  recommend  the 
abolition  of  Hie  privileges  and  honours  which  have  hitherto  bcerr 
Connected  with  academical  residence  and  gradiialioiT,  Ave  hesitate 
to  say  thai  such  principles  are  grossly  misapplied.  Is  anv 
man  weak  enough  to  imagine  thai  the  interest^  of  learning  would 
1  ■  promoted,  or  Ihe  means  multiplied  of  a  judicious  and  liberal 
education,  were  all  the  learned  bodies  and  privileged  corpora- 
tions of  teachers  broken  \\\),  and  the  instruction  of  all  future 
candidates  for  theokigv,  medierneyand' law,  committed  to  such  as 
tdiould  promise,  in  the  shortest  time  ami  at  the  least  exp<  use,  to 
qualify  thom  for  the  discharge  of  these  important  professions  ! 
Vi  e  are  aware,  indeed,  that  the  same  principle  which  regulates 
the  supply  of  Portugal  wine  and  Welsh  mutton  would  produce  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  to  comment  on  the  scriptures,  and  to 
prescribe  to  patients  and  clients  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  in 
this  supply,  the  maxims  of  trade  would  be  strictly  aeihercd  tsv, 
■and  that  the  stock  of  learning  brought  to  market,  in  every  indi- 
vidual instance,  would  be  carefully  calculated  to  prevent  a  glut. 
We  concede  to  the  advocates  for  a  free  trade  in  education,  that 
a  certificate  of  attendance  upon  a  particular  course  of  study,  or 
even  an  academical  degree' itself,  is  but  a  questionable  kind  of 
proof  of  a  man's  attainments  in  ■  literature  and  science  :  but  in  what 
.other  way  shall  we  so  conveniently  ascertain  that  he  has  enjoyed 
.*he  ordinary  means  of  instruction,  and  the  advantages  of  a  reirn- 
lav  education.  The  most  important  situations  in  life  are  tibt 
iilled,-  agreeably  to  the  result  of  a  comparative  trial  of  candi- 
dates ;  and  as  interest  and  friendship  will  frequently  preclude  any 
.very  minute  enquiry  into  talent  and  qualification,  it  is  certainly 
•expedient  that  every  man,  who  may  be  called  upon  to  exercise  a 
learned  profession,  should  bear  an  ostensible  and  prima  facig 
evidence  that  he  is  competently  learned.  We  cannot  therefore 
sufficiently  applaud  the  practice  of  our  Bishops  in  demanding, 
from  every  candidate  for  Holy  Orders,  the  voucher  of  an  acade- 
mical degree  that  he  has  attended  the  statutory  period  of  time  at 
one  of  our  Universities  :  and  although  this  regulation  may  occa-  - 
sionally  interfere  with  the  views  of  a  man  whom  the  promise  of  a 
living  would  induce  to  dye  a  red  coat  blacky  we  sec  no  ground 
for  lamenting  the  restriction. 

.As  to  a  church  establishment,  Mr.  Craisr  and  ourselves  hold 
so  little  m  common  m  our  way  of  thinking  upon  (hat  important 
subject,  that  we  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  his  reasoning 
or  with  our  remarks  upon  it:  we  shall  rather  employ  what  re- 
»ia:ns  of  their  patience  and  of  our  room  in  reviewing;  a,  lew  points, 
»      7  strictly 
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strictly  economical,  on  which  modern  waiters  have  diifcied  Nvilli 
Dr.  Smith. 

In  the  tit tli  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations, 
an  attempt  is  to  made  to  erect  labour  into  an  exact,  universal 
and  immutable  standard  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  all  com- 
modities :  whereas  it  appears  very  obvious,  and  has,  in  fact., 
been  proved  from  Dr.  Smiths  own  statements,  that  the  puce  o-f 
labour  depends,  like  that  of  all  other  things,  upon  the  propor- 
tion of  the  supply  to  the  demand,  li'  the  value  of  labour  be  es- 
timated by  the  quantity  of  necessaries  and  comforts  which  a 
given  portion  of  it  will  purchase, — and  this  is  the  standard  to 
which  Smith  himself  refers, — nothing  can  be  more  manifest  than 
that,  not  only  in  different  countries,  and  different  ages,  but, even 
in  the  same  parish,  .and  during  the  same  year,  the  price,  we 
mean  the  .read  price,  of  labour  is  continually  fluctuating.  ■  This 
is  admitted  in  the  clearest  terms  by  Dr.  Smith  himself,  who  re- 
marks that  the  real  recompense  of  labour,  the  real  quantity  of 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  which  it  can  procure  to 
the  labourer,  has,  during  the  course  of  the  present  century,  in- 
creased perhaps  in  a  still  greater  proportion  than  its  mtiwy-prieea 
and  this  advance  he  ascribes,  not  so  much  to  the  diminution  of 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals  as  to  an  increased  demand  f.or 
labour  ju  Great  Britain,  arising  ^'roin  the  great  prosperity  of  the 

country. 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Smith's  biographer,  that  by  setting  up 
labour  as  the  standard  of  exchangeable  rvalue,  he  could  mean 
nothing  more  than  au  approximation  :  for  an. absolute  and  immu- 
table standard  is  not  to  be  found.  JLord  Lauderdale  has  endea- 
voured to  supply  this  desideratum,  and  has  constructed , a  crite- 
rion of  value  which  bears  a  reference,  at  once,  to  those  qualities 
pf  fjriugs  which  render  them  the  object  of  man's  desire,  and  to 
the  circumstance  of  their  existing  in  a  certain  degree  of  scarce- 
ness. This  new  standard,  how  ever,  which  applies  solely  to  w  hat 
political  economists  call  "  value  in  exchange,"'  does  not  go  quite 
so  far  back,  by  one  step  at  least,  as  that  proposed  by  Dr. 
Smith  :  and  his  Lordship's  attempt  has  only  added  auother  in- 
stance }n  support  of  an  opinion  which  has  now  become  pretty 
general,  that  an  absolute  and  universal  measure  of  value,  is  one 
of  the  abstract  term«  which  Bacon  would  have  -called  a  nomeu 
cine  re. 

We  have  taken  up  this  topic,  which  is,,  after  all  the  discus- 
sion that  it  has  created,  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  metaphysical 
speculation,  chiefly  becau-e  it  strikes  us  that  Adam  Smith's  no- 
tions on  the  Corn  Trade  may  be  traced  to  his  views  relative  .to 
the  standard  of  value.  As  corn  is  that  article  of  subsistence 
which  can  be  least  readily  dispensed  with  among  the  labouring 
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clause.;,  and  i->  in  fact,  that  article  by  a  reference  to  which,  the 
wages  of  a  workman  arc  usually  estimated,  it  has  been   viewed 
bv  that  author  as  possessing,  to  a  great  degree,  the  property  of 
labour,  as  the  measure  of  the  value  of  all  other  commodities. 
Upon  tins  supposition  or  assumption,  he  questions  the  policy  of 
granting  bounties  upon  exportation  of  corn  ;  because,  as  such  a 
measure  necessarily  raises  the  price  of  grain  and  consequently  of 
nil  Other  artieles,  whether  of  commerce  or  manufacture,  no  ad- 
vantage will  accrue  to  the  farmer  and  land-holder,   while  a  eon- 
lidl  ruble  obstacle  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  our  competition  with 
those  foreigners  whose  com  and  wages  have   not   been   raised. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  corn,  or  whatever  else  is  the  com- 
mon v<      •  lif  ford  of  the  people  of  any  country,  must  afford  a 
better  standard  than  any  other  commodity  of  the  real  price  of 
labour.    .:  I  will,  consequently,   represent  with    proportionable 
•■xactness  the  \  I    u  of  every  thing  else;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  i>  particularly  obvious,  that,  as  corn  is  imagined  to  derive  this 
property  from  labour,  it  must  be  deficient  in  exactness,  not  only 
to  the  same  degree  that  labour  is  deficient,  but  even  to  a  much 
greater  degree.     With  his  arguments  on  this  point,  all  h:s  rea- 
soning against  the  effeets  of  bounties  as  an  encouragement  to  agri- 
culture fall  to  the  ground.     The   policy  and   practicability  of 
granting  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  grain  from  this   country, 
in  the  present  slate  of  our  com- markets  and  commercial  rela- 
tions, form  quite  a  different  subject  of  political  reckoning  :  but, 
HI  to  the  effect  of  bounties  in  promoting  agricultural  cnterprize, 
if  the  minister  should  think  fit  to  tax  all  the  other  classes  of  the 
community  for  that  purpose,  there  is  not  the  slightest  f<  undation 
on  which  to  raise  a  doubt.     Carried  to  a  great  extent  it  would, 
indeed  defeat  its  own  object,  and  by  repressing  the  manufactur- 
ing interests,  destroy  the  chief  source  of  agricultural  prosperity  t 
the  limits,  however,  are  considerably  wide,  within  which  the 
landholder   may  be  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  consumers, 
without  either  thinning  their  ranks  or  reducing  them  to  absolute 
misery. 

.Another  point  on  which  Dr.  Smith  has  been  opposed  by 
mere  modern  writers,  is  the  distinction  between  productive  and 
unproductive  labour. 

According  to  the  doctrines  of  Quesnai  and  his  followers,  no 
labour  but  that  bestowed  upon  land  is  productive  ;  because  it  is 
the  only  labour  which  does  any  thing  mr>re  than  replace  itself, 
and  afford  the  ordinary  profit  upon  capital  whether  iixed  or  cir- 
culating. These  philosophers  maintained  that  manufacturers  of 
every  class  did  nothing  more  than  realize  or  fix  in  the  article 
which  they  made,  a  quantity  of  labour  equal  to  the  price  of 
then  maintenance,  during  the  time  they  were  employing  in  mak- 
ing 
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|fig  it,  together  with  the  usual  profit  upon  the  capital,  vested  in 
the  materials  and  instruments  which  were  used  by  them.  A  pair 
of  shoes,  for  example,  are  worth  more  than  the  leather  and  other 
materials  which  compose  them,  by  the  exact  expense  of  the 
workman's  maintenance  dining  the  time  he  took  to  make  them, 
together  with  the  profit  of  the  little  capital  which  is  fixed  in  the. 
simple  machinery  which  he  employs.  His  labour  is  therefore 
said,  meiely  to  replace  itself;  that  is,  the  price  of  it  only  pays 
the  expense  by  which  it  was  produced;  and  the  given  (juantfty 
realized  m  a  pair  of  shoes  will,  when  disposed  of,  just  ena- 
ble him  to  realize  as  much  more  in  another  pair.  If  the  la- 
bour bestowed  upon  land  produced  nothing  more  than  what  was 
sufficient  to  feed  those  who  laboured  upon  it,  and  to  yield  a 
suitable  return  to  the  owner  of  the  land  for  the  capital  which  was 
employed  in  cultivation,  such  labour  would  be  denominated  un- 
productive ;  inasmuch  as  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  landlord  and 
labourers  would  be  no  richer  than  at  the  besfinnino;  of  it,  having 
only  gained  the  ordinary  profit  of  capital,  and  as  much  food  as 
will  maintain  them  the  following  season.  But  land  djes  yield 
more  than  feeds  those  who  cultivate  it,  and  returns  the  ordinary 
profits  of  stock;  it  yields  a  surplus  with  which  the  landlord  pur- 
chases comforts  and  luxuries,  employs  tradesmen  and  pays 
taxes  ;  and,  on  this  account,  the  French  economists  denominated 
the  labour  and  capital  laid  out  on  land  productive.  The  practi- 
cal inicrcuces  which  they  drew  from  this  doctrine  were,  of 
course,  very  much  in  favour  of  agriculture;  and  by  arguiue 
with  much  plausibility  that  the  whole  revenue  of  the  state  w  •; 
ultimately  paid  by  the  proprietors  of  land,  the  economists  at 
once  completely  overthrew  the  mercantile  system  of  pbliti 
science,  and  the  financial  views  of  jvl.  Colbert,  the  popular  and 
favourite  minister  of  Louis  XIV.  In  refutation  of  this  extrava- 
gant opinion  it  will  be  enough,  as  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter 
farther  into  the  subject,  to  allude  to  the  sources  of  revenue  in 
Great  Bijitain  and  Holland  ;  the  amount  of  which  in  both  coun- 
tries, and  in  the  former  at  this  very  day,  lias  frequently  far  ex- 
ceeded the.  net  rental  of  the  whole  landed-property. 

i)r.  Smith  was.  so  deeply  smitten  with  the  simplicity  and  li- 
beral spirit  of  the  French  system,  that  his  strictures  upon  it  bear 
scarcely  any  mirks  of  his  usual  penetration  and  sagacity.  He 
objected  to  the  application  of  the  term  inntroducthc  to  the  whole 
class  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  ;  and  yet  he  fails,  we  think, 
in  his  attempt  to  point  out  the  characteristics  of  productive  la- 
bour. He  draws  the  line  considerably  lower  in  the  scale  than  it 
was  marked  out  by  the  economist.--,  and  admitting  all  to  the.  rank 
of  productive  labourers  who  fixed  or  realized  their  labour  in  :i 
vendible  commodity,  he  excluded  those  only  v,Loje  services  pe- 
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rished  at  the  instant  of  performance    Tins  Latter  class  wis  still 
v<  in  numerous,  and,  although  reviewers  ure  not  specially  pointed 
out,  we  suspect   ihiej  are  included  iu  $qme  ot  the  generic  de- 
iptions. 

"  The  sovereign,  sayg  he,  for  example,  and  all  the  pfljeprs  both 
of  justice  and  war  who  serve  under  him,  the  whole  army  and  navy! 
are  unproductive  labourers.  In  phe  same  class  must,  be  ranked  some 
of  the  gravest  ■  d  most  important,  and  some  pfthe  most  frivolous 
professions;  churchmen,  lawyers,  physician^,  men  oflctters  of  all 
kinds,  players,  buffoons,  musicians,  opera-singers,  opera-dancers^ 
«vc  'I'll.'  labour  of  the  meanest  of~the*e  has  a  certain  value,  regu- 
.;iti".l  by  the  very  same  prim  iples  w  Inch  regelate  that  of  every  other 
Sort  of  labour;  and  that  of  the  nob!  st  and  most  t&eful  produces 
nothing  which  could  purchase  or  procure  an  equal  quantity  of  la- 
bour. Like  the  declamation  of  the  actor,  the  harangue  of  the. 
orator,  or  the  tune  of  the  pvui  cian,  the  work  of  all  of  thun  perishes 
at  the  very  instant  of  i£s  production/' 

No  position  in  (lip  fl  Wealth  of  Nations."  has  provoked  so 
much  criticism  and  petulant  rttrrark,  as  this  distinction  between 
productive  tind*unprt>ltucttve  hibouf :  and  yet  no  doctrirle  is  more 
tenable  and  consistent,  when  tin:  language  in  which  it  is  euuu- 
ciated  is  employed  without  change  of  meaning,  By  productive 
labour,  Dn  Smith  evidently  meant  that,  which  keeps  up  the 
wealth  and  capital  pf  the  Country,  and  which,  yields  from  its  pro- 
fits the  revenue  by  which  the  essences  of  the  State  are  defrayed, 
it  is  that  labour,  which,  being  fixed  in  a  commodity  to  be  sold, 
is,  as  ii  were,  stocked  and  stored  up,  either  to  purchase  labour s 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  produce  of  lahotir  in  some  other 
form.  Those  who  have  written  in  opposition  to  this  part  of  Dr. 
Smith's  work;  have  extended  very  considerably  ihe  import  of  the 
term  productive,  as  applied  'to  human  cxeition;  classing  under 
this  head  all  kinds  Of  labour  that  minister  directly  or  indirectly  to 
wealth,  luxury,  private  gratification,  and  public  security.  In 
their  acceptation  of  the  word,  the  menial  servant,  who  brushes 
liis  master  s  coat,  or  rides  behind  his  coach,  performs  labour  as 
productive  as  that  of  the  husbandman  or  shoe-maker;  and  carry- 
ing on  a  process  of  reasoning  on  this  new  and  extended  meaning 
6f  a  technical  phrase,  they  find  little  difficulty  in  establishing  con- 
clusions in  opposition  to  those  of  J)r.  Smith.  If  by  national 
wealth  be  meant  a  well-cooked  dinner,  well-cleaned  boots,  or 
the  hearing  of  a  song,  then  without  doubt  ought  menial  servants 
to  be  classed  with  productive  labourers;  and  the  man  who  keeps 
n  hundred  servants,  is  particularly  nice  about  his  eating  and  dress- 
ing, and  hears  all  the  Italians,  ma'e  and  female,  who  warble  at 
the  Opera-house,  must  contribute  greatly  to  the  strength  and 
prosperity  of  his  country.     We  shall  say,,  however,   that  these 
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{things  rather  indicate  wraith  than  produce.  It;  and  going  on  the 
pbvimis  principle,  that  national  felicity  is  the  Sum  total  «**  indi- 
vidual felicity, shall  admitthat  these  ministers  ofiuxury  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  whole,  by  affording  enjoyment  to  the  few, 
«till  we  will  thank  Mr.  Craig,  Lord  Lauderdale,  and  the  Edin- 
burgh Iteviewers  to  inform  us,  in  what  sense  their  labours  add  tq 
public  wealth',— the  .sole  object  to  which  Dr.  Smith  directed  hij 
arguments.  He  never  denied  that  the  services  of  the  domestic, 
and  the  declamation  of  the  player,  have  their  value,  and  deserve 
their  reward  as  well  as  the  labour  of  theartizan;  and,  taking 
wealth  in  the  extended  meaning  of  hie  opponents,  he  would  reu- 
dilv  have  admitted,  that  such  exertions  make  an  addition  to  it, 
that  is,  to  the  means  of  enjoyment  or  relaxation  which  are  pro- 
vided for  the  community.  He  merely  asserted,  that  the  various 
classes  of  men  whom  lie  enumerated,  were  not  productive  la- 
bourers, so  far  as  their  exertions  respected  that  employment  of 
the  national  capital,  which  creates  a  demand  for  industry,  and 
affords  by  its  profits  a  revenue  to  the  State.  We  do  not  main- 
tain that  Smith  drew  the  line  of  distinction  exactly  where  labour 

•  i  s  to  be  productive  of  public  advantage,  or  that  all  bis  illus- 
trations are  completely  unexceptionable :  but  we  certainly  do 
maintain,  that  the  writers  to  whom  we  have  alluded  treat  the 
author  and  his  argument  with  equal  unfairness,  in  almost  all  the 
conclusions  which  they  have  marshalled  against  this  portion  of 
his  work. 

The  speculations  of  the  economists,  like  the  speculations  of 
all  political  writers  who  have  a  favourite  object  lo  secure,  are 
carried  considerably  beyond  their  legitimate  bearing;  and  ana 
attended,  as  we  have  already  observed,  with  the  very  absurd  co- 
rollary, diat  land  d<  frays  all  the  expenecs  of  the  Stale,  and  affords 
the  revenue  upon  which  the  whole  people  is  subsisted.  The 
various  classes  of  manufacturers  and  artists  are.  regarded  as  pro- 
ducing nothing  more  by  their  labour  and  ingenuity  than  the 
price  of  their  maintenance  during  the  time  that  their  labour  and 
ingenuity  were  exercised  j — all  their  exertions  are  pronounced  to 
be  sterile  and  unproductive,  and  incapable  of  adding  any  thing 
to  national  wealth.  Whatever  riches  a  workman  may  acquire, 
are  represented,  by  this  system,  as  just  so  much  drawn  from  the 
cultivators  of  land  :  and  consequently  in  proportion  to  his  opu- 
lence,  a  degree  of  poverty  has  been  created  somewhere  else.  In 
short,  all  the  other  classes  of  men  are  useful  merely  as  they  con-" 
sume  the  surplus  produce  of  the  .soil,  and  pay  for  it  with  the 
labour  or  skill  which  they  fix  in  the  cloaihs,  shoes,  and  other 
comforts,  which  the  farmer  has  occasion  for  ;  much  in  the  aaine 
way  that  a  cow  is  useful,  which  repays  with  her  milk  the  grass 

.d  hay  that  she  consumes  during  the  year. 
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Mr.  Craig  opposes  the  doctrines  of  the  Economists  with  much 
sound  reasoning;  but  it  is  impossible  to  quote  any  part  or'  his 
section  on  this  subject,  without  materially  injuring  the  whole, 
ami  weakening  the  force  of  every  particular  argument.  Indeed 
our  author  has  some  reason  to  tincl  fault  with  u<,  both  for  exhi- 
biting his  opinions  in  our  own  language,  and  also  for  dwelling 
chiefly  on  Mich  parts  of  his  work  as  are  least  entitled  to  praise. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  will  not  mend  the  matter  to  say,  that  as 
those  portions  of  his  book  which  are  most  original,  are  also  the 
farthest  remo\  ed  from  the  ordinary  sentiments  of  mankind,  we 
could  not  bring  forward  what  we  regarded  as  peculiarly  his  own, 
■without  the  clumsy  appendage  of  our  observations,  by  way  of 
check  and  caution.  We  allude  chiefly  to  his  notions  on  criminal 
jurisprudence; 

As  to  the  rest,  we  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing these  Elements  of  Political  Science  as  a  useful  book  for 
students  in  that  most  important  branch  of  human  know  ledge : 
the  doctrines  are  those  which  are  generally  approved  and  acted 
upon  in  this  free  and  enlightened  country :  the  discussions  which 
pervade  it  are  liberal  and  manly,  and  the  style  is  correct,  perspi- 
cuous, and  sometimes  truly  eloquent. 


Art.  ITI.  Specimens  of  the  Classic  Poets,  from  Homer  to 
Tryphiodorus.  By  C.  A.  Elton.  3  vols.  8vo.  ll.  I6s- 
Baldwin.      1814. 

TRANSLATION  from  dead  languages  mast  be  admitted  to 
he  a  task  of  great  difficulty.  Even  our  best  prose  translators, 
however  faithful  to  the  text,  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  their 
originals,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  compensate  the  English  reader 
for  his  ignorance,  not  merely  of  classical  Greek  and  Latin,  but 
of  those  inexpressible  beauties  and  stubborn  idioms  which  dis- 
dain the  fetters  of  any  other  tongue.  Can  any  one  have  a  full 
conception  of  Demosthenes,  Tacitus,  or  Pliny,  who  reads  ibem 
only  in  the  versions  of  Leland,  Murphy,  and  Melmoth  ?  But  in 
poetry  the  difficulty  becomes  incomparably  greater  :  the  barriers 
which  divide  the  territories  of  ancient  and  modern  song  appear 
almost  insurmountable,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  powers 
of  genius  have  failed,  when  the  poet  of  one  age  has  attempted 
to  give  a  true  portrait  of  the  poet  of  another.  We  must  have  a 
likeness,  and  more  than  a  likeness:  the  peculiar  traits  which 
marked  the  original,  must  be  at  once  accurately  and  forcibly 
renewed:  the  air  and  attitude  must  be  all  strictly  preserved: 
the  features,  countenance,  and  expression  which  he  wore,  must 
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be  traced  out,  and  given  us,  if  possible,  without  addition  or 
diminution  on  the  part  of  the  copyist.  All  this  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  picture.  And  it  this  be  thought  too  great  an  un- 
dertaking, what  will  be  said  if  we  demand  more  than  this? 
Not  content  with  one  good  specimen  of  a  favourite  author,  we 
require  our  artist  to  continue  Ins  labours,  to  vary  with  every 
varying  shade,  to  change  with  every  changing  passion,  and  to 
give  us  a  thousand  different  views  of  one  and  the  same  personage, 
if  he  aspire  to  the  high  honour  of  a  perfect  translator  of  an 
epic,  poem. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  author  of  the  work  now  before 
us,  really  harbours  the  project  of  only  presenting  to  the  literary 
world,  compkte  translations  of  all  "  the  Classic  Poets  from 
Homer  to  Trypbk>dorus ;'.'  or  whether  he  will  also  add  the 
works  of  till  the  Latin  Poets  to  that  number,  from  the  sixth  to 
the  eighteenth  century  inclusive,  it  life  and  health  be  vouchsafed 
unto  him.  A  lew  timid  spirits  may  perhaps  think  the  plan  an 
ambitious  one:  but  what  may  not  genias  and  industry  bring  to 
pass?  Let  us  hope,  therefore,  to  adorn  our  libraries,  not  with 
mere  "  Specimens,"  but  lull  and  finished  works  of  Fracastorius, 
Sanuazarius,  and  Politian,  those  bright  poetical  luminaries  of 
the  sixteenth  Century,  and  descending  nearer  to  the  present 
tirn  s,  leave  a  space  open  for  the  admission  (if  Mr.  Elton  will 
deign  to  give  them  place  among  the  Classic  Poets,)  of  our  own 
hative  bards1,  the  authors  of  the  "  Musse  Oxonienses,  Canta- 
bri  ienses,  and  Etonenses." 

But  it  Mr.  Lion,  vdio  has  already  given  to  the  public  a  Tran- 
slation of  Hesiodj  has  really  ana  soberly  no  such  plan  if!  con- 
templation, we  hue  then  only  to  consider  these  detached  pieces 
of  poetry  with  reference  to  the  appellation  they  bear: — Are 
they  then  specimens  of  the  Classic  Poets,  or  of  Mr.  Elton 
himself?  After  a  sufficient  investigation,  we  answer,  not  of  the 
form*  i  but  of  the  latter  certainly. — And  we  will  presently  show 
our  grounds  for  this  decision. 

Let  it  no:  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  gentleman  shows 
himself  unacquainted  with  the  general  meaning  of  his  authors. 
It  is  his  c\,,zt'  merit  (and  it  is  surely  no  slight  merit,)  to  hive 
copied  in  most  instances,  with  exact  and  scrupulous  fidelity. 
An  adherence  to  the  real  or  supposed  signification  of  the 
Classic,  is  a  maxim  from  which  he  never  wilfully  departs.  His* 
preface  is  the  best  criterion  of  his  opinions.  He  there  announces 
his  intention  of  using  both  rhyme  and  blank  verse  ind.vlerenlly. 
.No  material  objection  can  be  taken  to  his  preference  of  blank 
verse  in  reasoning  upon  the  subject,  but  he  has  too  often  failed 
in  the  application.  The  composed  strain,  and  the  slow,  though 
majestic  march  of  the  Miltonic  measure^  is  no*,  uiways  adapted 
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even  to  epic  poetry,  its  amour  is  rather  too  heavy  and  cumbrous! 
it  has  ;i  woeful  tendency  to  lag  behind,  and  neither  follows  the 
conceptions  or  expressions  erf  Homer,  through  nil  his  sudden 
ebullittoni  of  eentiment,  and  daring  flights  of  poesy.- -It  is  still 
lees  suited  to  the  Doric  simplicity  and  flowing  measure  of 
Theocritus,  and  is  very  unhappily  used  by  our  author  in  his  version 
of  that  poet's  "  Infant  Hercules/' 

The  pit  lace  contains  the  acknowledged  principle  upon  which 
Mr.  E.  proceeds  hi  all  his  translations.  Taste/'  he  says,  "  is 
a  capricious  and  variable  standard,  the  fit  standard  of  a  trans- 
lator is  fidelity."  He  admits  also,  "  a  certain  discretionary 
power,  which  recognizes  the  necessity  of  sustaining  the  spirit 
of  an  author,  but  by  no  means  presupposes  the  licence  of  .sur- 
passing it."  This  doctrine  is  unquestionably  good  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  is  levelled,  with  some  effect,  at  Pope's  untrue  though 
delightful  translation  of  the  Iliad,  of  which  it  may  fairly  be  said, 
u  Si  nan  enasset,  fecerat  /He  minus"  It  might  also  operate  as 
a  successful  antidote  to  the  injudicious  admiration  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  too  modern  and  paraphrastic  liberties 
pfDryden:  the  unwai ranted  style  of  Gilford's  abrupt  and  in- 
terrupted version  of  Juvenal,  and  the  far  too  melodious  cadence 
of  Hodgson,  so  inconsistent  with  the  cynical  majesty  of  that 
grand  but  caustic  satirist.  Had  Mr.  Elton,  however,  been  in- 
spired with  but  a  few  sparks  of  that  true  genius  which  animates 
these  admired  translators,  his  readers  (if  readers  he  has)  would 
compound,  we  think,  for  less  of  that  excessive  and  slavish 
fidelity,  which  fears  to  please  lest  it  should  offend,  and  strains 
t  very  nerve  to  avoid  the  rebellious  crime  of  surpassing  the 
original.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Iv,  to  declare  that  he  is  acquitted 
most  fully  of  this  crime.  It  would  be  cruel  to  have  .loaded  such 
poets  as  Homer  and  Pindar  with  a  weight  of  energies  they 
were  unqualified  to  sustain  :  and  common  justjoe  compels  us  to 
add,  that  the  dry  and  jejune  sentences  of  Theegnis  are  faithfully 
sustained,  but  by  no  means  surpassed. 

We  have  already  hinted  at  the  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  a 
faultless  copy  of  a  poetical  author : — truth  and  spirit  are  after 
all  the  only  requisite  qualities,  but  how  rarely  are  they  united. 
The  present  age  is  proliiic  in  translations,  and  if  the  public 
consents  to  obtain  its  learning  at  second  hand,  be  it  so :  we 
would  not  seriously  damp  the  ardour  and  efforts  of  so  many 
rising  competitors  for  borrowed  fame:  but  if  iC  poetical  truth 
and  spirit,"  canuot  be  made  to  amalgamate  in  one  composition, 
though  there  is  more  affinity  between  them  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, we  do  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  latter  to  the  former. 
Give  us  but  the  u  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn, ' 
and  we  will  give  up   ttie  following  maxim  of  Roscommon  to  . 

those 
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those  whose  talents  cannot  exceed  the  bounds  of  humble  cor- 
rectness : — 

"  Your  author  always  will  the  best  advise  ; 
Fall  where  he  falls,  and  where  he  rises,  rise." 

Better  is  that  copv  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  which  bears  some 
striking  marks  of  its  peculiar  and  indescribable  grace,  though 
with  the  addition  of  some  unwarrantable  and  imaginary  ornament, 
than  that  which  correctly  but  coldly  traces  the  lineaments  of  the 
figure,  while  it  carefully  avoids  every  expression  of  bashful  but 
dignified  majesty,  which  characterizes  that  inimitable  and  im- 
mortal specimen  of  the  sculptor's  art. 

We  will  now  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  specimens  on  our 
table,  which  consist  of  a  motley  group  of  every  description  of 
poets:  our  author  has  roved  far  and  wide  for  his  bouquet;  the 
wjld  flower  and  the  exotic  are  bound  in  the  same  wreath.  The* 
collection  begins  of  course  wkh  Homer  and  Hesiod  ;  there  is 
considerable  merit  in  the  stormy  and  sonorous  passages  of  each> 
those  especially  which  are  selected  from  the  Battle  of  the  Gods 
in  the  former,  and  that  of  the  Giants  in  the  latter.  These  are 
some  of  the  best  specimens  of  Mr.  E.'s  best  style. 

"  Minerva  stood 
Beside  the  deepen'd  trench,  without  the  wall, 
And  shouted :  and  anon  upon  the  sands 
Where  dash'd  the  roaring  waves  her  shout  was  heard! 
Far  distant,  like  a  gloomy  whirlwind,  Mars 
Stood  on  Troy's  highest  turret,  and  exclaim'd, 
Cheering  the  Trojans  on  with  cries  of  war; 
Or  running  with  swift  feet  cours'd  Simois'  banks, 
And  steep  Callicolone.    So  the  blest 
Of  heaven  mix'd  indiscriminate  the  hosts, 
Spurring  their  rage,  and  havock  ranged  it  wide. 
The  Father  of  the  Deities  and  men 
Thunder'd  from  heaven  on  high.     The  ocean  God 
Heav'd  from  beneath  th'  immensity  of  earth, 
And  shook  the  mountain  tops.     The  roots  of  lde 
And  all  its  fountain-gushing  summits  reel'd ; 
Troy  city  and  the  navy  of  the  Greeks 
Rock'd  as  in  earthquake.     Deep  beneath  the  ground 
The  Monarch  of  the  dead  in  darkest  hell 
Felt  fear,  and  leap'd  affrighted  from  his  throne, 
And  shriek'd  aloud,  lest  he  that  shakes  the  shores 
Should  cleave  earth's  vault  asunder,  and  the  scene 
Of  those  drear  mansions  glare  upon  the  sight 
Of  Gods  and  men  :  a  dismal  wilderness, 
Hoary  with  desolation,  which  the  blest 

Behold, 
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Behold)  antl  shuddering  turn  their  eyes  away, 
fcjuch  clang  arose  while  Gods  encountering  strove.'' 

Vol.  i.  p.  35. 

"  Thev  thus  opposed 
In  dismal  conflict  'gainst  the  Titans  stood, 
In  all  their  >;inewy  hands  wielding  aloft 
Precipitous  rocks.     On  th'  other  Bide  alert 
The  Titan  phalanx  closed;  then  hands  of  strength 
Join'd  prowess  and  sbow'd  forth  the  works  of  war. 
Th'  immeasurable  sea  tremendous  dash'd 
With  roaring,  earth  resounded,  the  broad  Heaven 
Oroan'd  shattering;  huge  Olympus  reel'd  throughout 
Down  to  its  rooted  base  beneath  the  rush 
Of  those  immortals.     The  dark  chasm  of  hell 
Was  shaken  with  the  trembling,  with  the  tramp 
Of  hollow  footsteps  and  strong  battle-strokes, 
And  measureless  uproar  of  wild  pursuit. 
So  they  against  each  other  through  the  air 
HuiTd  intermix'd  their  weapons,  scattering  groans 
"Where'er  they  fell.     The  voice  of  armies  rose 
With  rallying  shout  through  the  starr'd  firmament, 
And  with  a  mighty  war-cry  both  the  hosts 
Encountering  closed."     Vol.  i.  p.  77. 

There  is  merit  too  in  his  description  of  that  picturesque  part 
of  the  Odyssey,  the  Grot  of  Calypso,  but  it  is  worth  remarking, 
that  the  compound  epithets  of  the  Greeks  cut  a  very  bad  figure 
in  a  modern  language.  They  are  often  diluted  in  a  periphrasis, 
and  cramped  in  a  literal  translation.  We  have  sometimes  to 
coin  new  words,  or  take  a  wide  circuit  to  express  faithfuliv  what 
the  ancients  uttered  in  a  single  adjective,  comprehending  a  double 
or  triple  signification.  Mr.  E.  has  acquitted  himself  in  this 
respect,  as  might  have  been  expected,  not  without  truth  and 
judgment,  but  in  a  way  which  proves  our  assertion.  Take,  for 
instance,  his  Hymn  to  the  Moon,  from  Onomaeritus,  in  which 
the  goddess  queen  is  addressed  with  every  complimentary  epithet 
the  wit  of  man  can  devise,  both  of  the  single  and  circuitous 
kind.  This  Hvmn  is  not  badiv  executed,  but  the  Goddess 
might  as  well  have  been  called  "  Selina"  as  <e  Selene,"  and  we 
question  whether  any  female,  human  or  d.'vine,  would  quite 
relish  even  the  warranted  appellation  of  "  Bull-horned,"  from 
her  priest  or  lover. 

The  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  is  no  very  happy 
specimen  of  our  author's  transfusion  of  the  Homeric  pathos.  1$ 
is  minute  and  uninteresting,  and  proves,  that  Mr.  Elton,  who 
often  excels  where  his  author  is  least  excellent,  most  lamentably 
fails  where  success  is  absolutely  indispensable.     This  celebrated 

episode 
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episode  abounds  in  so  many  instances  of  simple  and  pathetic 
tenderness,  that  we  naturally  require  some  infusion  of  Homer's 
spirit  into  the  soul  of  his  translator.  Mr.  E.  forgets,  that 
though  the  original  may  be  Greek,  the  copy  is  English,  and  the 
Grecian  mode  of  framing  an  English  sentence  can  no  more  be 
tolerated  in  a  translation,  than  a  Grecism  itself: — if  it  could,  our 
language  would  be  classical,  rather  than  national,  and  lose  its 
native  beauty  while  it  parted  with  its  native  idioms.  Pope,, 
whom  Mr.  E.  accuses,  in  his  preface,  as  a  most  outrageous  de- 
serter of  his  author's  meaning,  is  at  least  an  interesting  and 
beautiful  English  translator,  a  character  we  cannot  give  to  Mr. 
Elton.  The  Andromache  of  Pope  resembles  the  rest  of  his 
Iliad,  yet  we  would  not  apply  the  following  quotation  to  her 
which  is  applicable  generally  to  his  entire  work,  et  Perfida,  sed 
quamvis  perftda,  cliara  tamen."  The  Trojan  princess  of  Pope 
is  a  domestic,  but  dignified  matron  ;  that  of  Mr.  Elton,  de- 
generates into  the  homely  wife.  The  word  Aai.u/jwe,  which 
twice  occurs  in  this  episode  is  by  no  means  so  redundant  an 
epithet,  as  to  be  indiscriminately  translated  <e  noblest ;"  it  should 
be  always  rendered  according  to  the  context,  and  carrie?  .aih  it 
something  of  a  delicate  reproach. 

At  the  close  of  the  celebrated  Moonlight  Scene,  in  the  Eighth 
Iliad,  we  are  favoured  by  Mr.  Elton,  with  the  versions  of 
Cowper,  and  Pope  as  well  as  Vis  own;  a  severe  criticism  is 
passed  upon  that  of  the  latter.  We  will  give  them  all  three,  sub- 
mitting them  to  the  judgment  and  taste  of  every  description  of 
readers. 

"  As  when,  around  the  clear,  bright  moon,  the  star* 
Shine  in  full  splendour,  and  the  winds  are  hushed ; 
The  groves,  the  mountain  tops,  the  headland  heights 
Stand  all  apparent ;  not  a  vapour  streaks 
The  boundless  blue;  but  ether,  open'd  wide, 
All  glitters,  and  the  shepherds  heart,  is  cheer'd.     Cowper, 

Preface.     Vol.  I.  p.  xxi.     • 
"  As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  liehfcj 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene,  -   s 

And  riot  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene  ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
And  stars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole: 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed, 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head: 
Then  shine  the  vales  :  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise  : 
,    A  flood  of  siorv  bursts  from  all  the  skies : 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight, 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  Bless  the  useful  light.     Pope. 

Preface.     Vol,  I.  p.  xxii. 

"  As 
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"  A*  beautiful  the  stars  shine  out  in  heaven   , 

Around  the  splendid  moon,  no  breath  oi'  wind" 
Ruffling  the  bhie  calm  ether;  cleared  from  mist 
fhe  beacon  hill-tops,  crags,  and  forest,  dells 
Emerge  in  light;  th'  immeasurable  sky 
Breaks  from  above,  and  opens  on  the  gaze  ; 
The  multitude  of  stars  are  seen  at  once 
Full  sparkling,  and  the  shepherd  looking  up 
Feels  gladden'd  at  his  heart."     Vol.  I.  p.  2&. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  Creek  poets,  of  a  later  age.      W<* 
haveta] ready  hinted  that,  V  Mr.  i'.'s.  specimens   are  specimen^ 

of  himself,"  and  in  proof  of  this,  \Ve  cite  the  instances  of  Archi- 
lochus,  Tyrtu'iis,  and  Mimnernuis,  who  have  just  as  little  resem-- 
blauee  to  each  oilier,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  phiiosophi- 
( al,  Martial,  and  elegiac  stales  of  writing.  And  yet  our  author 
has  united  them  all  in  one  dull,  uninteresting  strain,  peculiar  to' 
neither,  but  expressive  only  of  his  own  unvaried  and  inflexible 
genius.  With  respect  to  Sappho,  it  is  his  opinion  that  she 
was  by  no  means  so  coarse,  zmd  ordinary  a  gentlewoman  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  consider  her,  he  would  give  her  the  only 
endowment  she  denied  to  herself — beauty — and  imputes  to  a 
natural  species  of  coquetry  the  depreciation  of  her  own  charms. 
Who  shall  decide  a  point  of  so  much  importance  ?  and  yet  if 
we  may  believe  the  Epistle  to  Phaon,  Ovid  will  tell  us,  that 
she  consoled  herself  for  a  want  of  the  only  qualification  the 
youth  perhaps  valued,  by  a  conscious  appeal  to  her  far  spread 
poetical  lame;  and  even  urged  the  discordant  loves  of  the 
winged  and  human  race,  as  very  good  reasons  why  a  fair-corn - 
plexioned  gentleman  need  not  disdain  the  courtship  of  a  low 
statured  and  swarthy  damsel.  Can  we  collect  then  from  this 
evidence  that  she  must  at  least  have  been  a  bwne  piqfuante? 
but  there  are  many  cases  in  these  volumes  of  assertions  without 
proof,  a  proof  too  which  is  absolutely  requisite  to  refute  the 
supposed  errors  we  have  imbibed  from  the  many  concurrent 
testimogies  of  antiquity.  Sappho  herself  is  rather  too  cold  and 
lifeless  in  these  pages,  and  yet  one  of  her  fragments,  though- 
somewhat  italianized,  is  fanciful  and  pretty. 

"  Did  Jove  a  queen  of  flowers  decree, 
The  rose  the  queen  of  flowers  should  be, 
Of  flowers  the  eye;  of  plants  the  gem; 
The  meadows  blush  ;  earth's  diadem  : 
Glory  of  colours  on  the  gaze 
Lightening  in  its  beauty's  blaze ; 
It  breathes  of  Love :  it  blooms  the  guest 
Of  Venus'  ever  fragrant  breast ; 
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In  gaudy  pomp  its  petals  spread : 

Light  foilage  trembles  round  its  head : 

With  vermeil  blossoms  fresh  and  fair 

It  laughs  to  the  voluptuous  air."     P.  111.     Vol.  I. 

Emma's  Ode  to  Rome  has  but  half  the  spirit  of  the  original. 
The  attempt  at  the  English  Sapphic  would  succeed,  but  the 
Adonic  verse  is  a  most  unhappy  stumbling  block.  Anacreon, 
however ,  is  replete  with  spirit,  fancy,  and  taste  ;  the  trochaic 
measure  is  well  preserved  ;  and  we  cannot  forbear  inserting 
a  part  of  that  amorous  poet's  Ode  to  a  Painter,  which  we 
think  is  uuequalied  by  any  passages  of  Addison  or  Moore. 

"  Best  of  Painters!  now  dispense 
All  thy  tinted  eloquence  : 
Master  of  the  roseate  art, 
Paint  the  mistress  of  my  heart. 
Paint  her,  absent  though  she  be, 
Paint  her,  as  described  by  me. 

Paint  her  hair  in  tresses  flowing: 
Black  as  jet  its  ringlets  flowing: 
If  the  pallet  soar  so  high, 
Paint  their  humid  frograncy. 
Let  the  colour  smoothly  show 
The  gentle  prominence  of  brow; 
Smooth  as  ivory  let  it  shine, 
Under  locks  of  glossy  twine. 

Now  her  eye  brows  length'ning  bend; 
Neither  sever  them,  nor  blend: 
Imperceptible  the  space 
Of  their  meeting  arches  trace; 
Be  the  picture  like  the  maid ; 
Her  dark  eye-lids  fringed  with  shade. 
Now  the  real  glance  inspire; 
Let  it  dart  a  liquid  fire : 
Let  her  eyes  reflect  the  day, 
Like  Minerva's,  hazel-gray, 
Like  those  of  Venus,  swimming  bright, 
Brimful  of  moisture  and  of  light."     P.  150.     Vol.  I, 

We  cannot  say  so  much  for  the  Simonides  and  Pindar,  "  the 
lamentation  of  Danae,"  is  but  a  tame  offspring  of  that  simple 
and  pathetic  parent;  and  admitting  Pindar  "  to  have  been  the 
bard  who  could  rein  his  four  fiery  coursers  with  a  bit  of  iron," 
we  have  here  too  much  of  their  curb,  and  too  little  of  their 
vehemence.  We  cannot  afford  space  for  auy  quotations  from 
his  odes;  the  Pythian  is  the  best  executed:  and  though  we  do 
not  think  that  Mr.  E.  has  altogether  succeeded  in  it,  yet  there 
is  a  felicity  of  expression,  and  a  sustained  grandeur  throughout, 

M  m  that 
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that  fenders  it   by  no  means  an    unworthy  though   too  quiet  a 

.-lnu'i)  of  the  Theban  muse. 

The  Ode  of  Callistratua  "  on  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton," 
is  too  stiff  and  cold  for  such  an  original]  which  is  a  spirited  and 
patriotic  effusion.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  so 
natural  and  melodious  a  poet  as  Theocritus,  as  neither  Popey 
Philips,  nor  Ga)  have  succeeded  in  their  imitation  of  the  ancient 
pastoral  eclogues.  fidelity,  however,  is  a  principal  fcitme  in 
translation,  fidelity  is  Mr.  E.'s,  best  panegyric,  but  it  is  insufficient 
with  regard  to  the  poet  of  Syracuse.  Where  is  the  arch  sim- 
plicity, the  rapid  yet  gentle  flow  of  these  celebrated  idylls?  Is* 
there  any  radical  deficiency  in  the  metre  here  adopted,  or  in 
the  translator  himself?  'The  stanzaio  measure  might  have  been. 
better  adopted,  we  think  to  the  Dorick  dialect,  than,  the 
heroic  metre  ;  but  we  really  mean  nothing  grating  to  the  author's 
feelings,  when  we  say  that  the  pastoral  customs  of  different 
ages,  climates,  and  swains  accord  but  ill  with  our  English  no- 
tions of  rural  life,  and  therefore  interest  us  but  little,  unless  we 
will  positively  read  them  in  their  original  language.  There  are 
some  beautiful  love  passages  in  the  Goatherd  which  reflect  great 
credit  on  Mr.  Elton's  taste  and  feeling,  but  there  is  a  charm 
in  this  sweet  and  inimitable  ditty,  which  though  echoed  by  Virgil, 
and  admired  by  every  impassioned  reader,  will  not  be  trans- 
planted into,  and  cannot  flourish  in  a  foreign  clime.  We  may 
say  nearly  as  much  for  Bion  and  Moschus;  these  fanciful  and 
enchanting  poets,  inspired  with  a  creative  imagination,  which 
blended  with  their  religion,  and  seemed  to  fill  even  inanimate  as 
well  as  animate  nature  with  their  own  infectious  enthusiastic 
feeling,  only  make  us  regret  in  translation  the  loss  of  that  appro- 
priate pause,  and  that  resumed  flow  of  measure  which  falls  on 
the  ear  with  a  sweet  and' melting  cadence. 

All  that  could  have  been  done  by  B;on's  most  ardent  admirer, 
has  been  done  nevertheless  by  Mr.  Elton  in  the  Elegy  on 
Adonis,  which  we  have  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  Every 
turn  of  fancy,  and  every  sentiment  of  the  wildest  tenderness, 
is  happily  preserved  and  beautifully  expressed.  We  present  the 
reader  with  the  following  specimens  of  the  distress  of  Venus. 

"  Ah:  Venus!  ah!  the  Loves  for  thee  bewail; 
With  that  lost  youth  thy  fading  graces  fail ; 
Her  beauty  bloom'd,  while  life  was  in  his  eyes ; 
Ah,  woe  !  with  him  it  bloom'd,  with  him  it  dies. 
The  oaks  and  mountains  "  ah!  Adonis!"  sigh; 
The  rivers  moan  to  Venus'  agony : 
The  mountain  springs  all  trickle  into  tears: 
The  blush  of  grief  on  every  flower  appeals  : 

Anfl 
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And  Venus  o'er  each  solitary  hill, 

And  through  wide  cities  chaunts  her  dirges  shrill."     P.  3G0. 

Vol.  III. 

"  Groaning  she  stretch 'd  her  arras :  and  '  stay  !'  she  said, 

1  Stay,  poor  Adonis! — lift  thy  languid  head: 

Ah  !  let  me  find  thy  last  expiring  breath, 

Mix  lips  with  lips,  and  suck  thy  soul  in  death. 

Wake  but  a  little,  for  a  last,  last  kiss  : 

Be  it  the  last,  but  warm  with  life,  as  this. 

That  through  my  lips  I  may  thy  spirit  drain, 

Suck  thy  sweet  breath,  drink  love  through  every  vein : 

This  kiss  shall  serve  me  ever  in  thy  stead ; 

Since  thou  thyself,  unhappy  one  !  art  fled."    P.  361.  Vol.  III. 

"  Venus  sinks  lonely  on  a  widow'd  bed : 
The  Loves  with  listless  feet  my  chamber  treaJl 
My  cestus  perish 5d  with  thyself:  ah  why, 
Fair  as  thou  wert,  the  coverts  venturous  try, 
And  tempt  the  woodland  monster's  cruelty  ? 

So  Venus  mourns:    her  loss  the  Loves  deplore: 
Woe,  Venus,  woe  !   Adonis  is  no  more. 
As  many  drops  as  from  Adonis  bled, 
So  many  tears  the  sorrowing  Venus  shed  : 
For  every  drop  on  earth  a  flower  there  grows  : 
Anemones  for  tears;  for  blood  the  rose."     P.  3S2.     Vol.  III. 

His  Moschus'  Epitaph  on  Bion  is  equally  feeling  and  tender, 
but  all  the  effect  which  the  mind  can  receive  from  the  following 
couplets, 

"  But  we,  the  great,  the  valiant,  and  the  wise, 
When  once  in  death  we  close  our  pallid  eyes: 
In  earth's  dark  caverns,  senseless,  slumber  o'er 
The  long  and  endless  sleap,  the  sleep  that  wakes  no  more.'* 

P.  S88i     Vol.  I. 

gives  but    a   faint  idea   of  the  pathos    of  these  three  lints   of 
the  original — 

Afx/AES  5'  ol  pt.E<yoiXoi,   y.ca  y.aprspoi,  %  <jo£q1  qiv^ipss 
'Oft-Hots  TSpocrac  Savwpt-ss",   a.voix.001  ev  j^Qoyl  koika 
JLvoqixes  ev  fxiikoc.  fj.axpov,   drcpfxovsc,   y/r/pz~ov  v-zvov. 

Little  need  be  said  of  Callimachus,  and  Apollonius  Rhodius, 
the  superstitious  hymns  of  the  former,  and  the  love-sick  Medea  of 
the  latter  are  fervent  and  interesting,  but  the  interest  they  excite, 
whether  of  themselves  or  in  Mr.  E's.  hands,  stops  at  a  point 
very  far  inferior  to  the  melodies  of  Homer  and  Euripides  on 
nearly  the  same  subjects.  VVe  cannot,  further,  follow  our 
author  through  the  succession  of  his  Grecian  bards,  from  Ni- 
cander  who  wrote  in  the  second  century  preceding,  down  to 

m  m  2  Tryphiodoius 
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Ti  phiodorus"  who  composed  his  feeble  imitations  of  Homer  nr 
t!be  sixth  century  after tin  Chriftian  era.  It  would  be  only  tea- 
felling  in  a  beaten  track  of  subject  matter,  where  not  a  single 
wild  flower  would  spring  np  under  our  feet,  and  almost  every 
rose  is  either  withered  or  has  been  plucked  before.  There  may 
be  merit  in  such  a  poet  as  JSonnus,  but  there  are  so  many 
noisy  periods,  flashy  conceits,  and  numerous  instances  of  an 
almost  painful  refinement  of  thought,  Unr  adeemed  by  any  genuine 
trait  of  poetical  feeling,  that  we  will  not  pause  to-consider  them. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  Latin  authors.  In  comparing  the  relative 
merits  of  the  ancient  Greek,  and  comparatively  modrr>  Roman 
writers,  it  must  be  evident  how  strikingly  they  differ  from  each 
other  in  the  most  materia)  points.  The  wild  sim:'  :  the  national 
peculiarities, the  profix  and  redundant  dictii  anc  the  rough  marks 
of  unlettered  genius,  which  stamp  the  character  of  an  eminent 
Greek  poet,  are  invisible  in  a  Roman  writer.  No  abrupt  care- 
lessness, no  vague  however  admirable  instances  of  enthusiasm 
are  to  be  found  in  him.  Much  of  this  is  owing  to  the  uniform 
stamp  which  poetry  must  naturally  bear  when  confined  to  the 
same  age  and  place.  The  songs  of  the  Greeks  were  sung  at  a 
verv  early  period  of  their  national  existence,  by  minstrels  of  the 
continent,  the  isles,  and  the  opposite  shores  of  Asia. Minor: 
their  theatrical  compositions  were  a  public  concern :  the  odes 
and  elegies  of  their  favourites  were  rapturously  repeated  by 
almost  every  mouth.  Lovers  of  music,  and  passionately  fond 
of  oratory,  both  of  which  are  so  nearly  allied  to  poesy,  they 
admired  and  fostered  the  art  which  was  agreeable  to  their  ardent 
imaginations. 

Poetry  in  fact  formed  one  component  part  of  their  national 
glory.  It  was  not  so  with  the  Romans.  Their  civilization  was 
gradual  and  late.  An  infant  colony  of  barbarians  who  first 
struggled  for  existence,  and  afterwards  extended  their  encroach- 
ments far  and  wide,  and  thought  only  of  war.  Tor  many  years 
it  was  their  principal  object  to  improve  the  art,  endure  the  pri- 
vations, and  extend  the  ravages  of  a  triumphant  warfare.  Peace 
was  scarcely  known  to  them,  and  the  whole  nation  consisted  of 
senators,  warriors,  and  slaves. 

At  length  the  period  arrived  when  from  the  refinement  which 
they  adopted  from  their  conquered  provinces,  a  race  of  thought- 
ful and  ingenious  poets  brought  Roman  poetry  to  a  pitch  of 
perfection  which  it  never  afterwards  attained.  With  less  of  the 
ardent  spirit  of  the  Greeks,  it  possesses  more  ingenuity,  taste, 
and  philosophical  refinement.  We  cou Id  almost  say  that  it  has 
little  in  common  with  the  Greeks  exec*,  its  mythology,  and  the 
the  traditional  story  of  its  heroes.  Its  passion  and  pathos  are 
peculiar  to  itself,  equally  natural,  but  far  more  delicate  than  the 
Greeks,  equally  touching,  but  far   more  eleganr.     The   style  is 

more 
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rnore  cautious  and  subdued,  the  imagery  less  bold  but  more 
pleasing,,  and  its  sublimity  of  a  very  different  cast.  There  is 
not  a  truly  primitive  poet  among  the  Romans.  Lucretius  one 
of  their  oldest  and  best  did  not  take  his  subject  from  the  scene 
around  him,  like  the  ancient  bards,  who  naturally  painted 
creation,  men,  and  manners,  as  they  found  them,  but  explored 
ilie  recesses  of  philosophy ;  and  his  whole  poem  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  sweet  and  beautifully  relieving  digressions,  i« 
filled  with  the  chimeras  of  Epicurus  and  those  of  his  own  stu  ■ 
dious  and  disturbed  imagination. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  the  Greeks  or  Romans  most  ex- 
celled in  the  moral  and  pathetic  delineations  of  the  human 
heart.  This  question  will  ever  remain  an  undecided  matter  of 
opinion.  To  us,  however,  the  Romans,  seem  to  excel  their 
masters.  Their  exquisite  taste,  careful  palish,  and  more  striking- 
examples,  whether  of  a  sportive  or  grave  morality,  added  to  the 
more  tender  and  highly  wrought  workings  of  pity,  love,  and 
indignation,  come  nearer  to  her  bosom. 

The  Iliad  may  be  a  superior  epic  poem  to  the  iEneid,  in 
the  variety  of  its  events,  and  the  appropriate  character  cf  the 
heroes:  but  the  night  adventures  of  Ulysses  and  Diomed  are 
less  interesting  than  those  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  and  not  even 
the  natural  affection  of  Thetis,  or  theappropriate  lamentations  of 
Hecuba,  Helen,  and  Andromache,  are  not  worth  the  exchange  of 
two  such  eminent  and  effecting  heroines  as  Dido  and  Camilla. 
The  Greeks  excelled  in  Tragedy  and  Elegy,  and  yet  the  amatory 
.Elegies  of  Tibullus  have  more  pathetic  sweetness  than  any  thing 
of  the  same  kind  even  in  their  best  Tragedians.  In  satire,  we  think 
the  Romans  beyond  all  competition  superior,  there  is  nothing  in 
Aristophanes  to  be  compared  with  the  poignant  invectives  of  Per- 
sius,  or  the  stern  severity  of  J  uvenal,  and  Horace  stands  alone  in  the 
airy  and  familiar  grace  which  marks  this  style  of  composition.  Ana- 
creon  is  admirable  in  his  wav,  but  not  all  the  frenzied  addresses 
,to  his  mistress  or  his  glass,  please  us  half  so  much  as  the  various 
excellence  to  be  found  in  Horace's  lighter  odes.  In  odes  of  a 
more  serious  and  sustained  cast,  we  must  indeed  own  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Grecian  muse,  lioth  Greeks  and  Romans  ex- 
celled in  epigrammatic  writing,  but  with  this  difference;  sim- 
plicity, an*-?  a  natural  turn  of  thought  are  the  beauties  of  the 
Greek  anthology;  but  brilliancy,  satirical  point,  and  whim  are 
the  qualities  of  Martial,  which  are  now  generally  recognized  as 
indispensable  characteristics  of  a  modern  epigram. 

It  is  high  time,  however,,  to  wave  all  further  consideration  of 
these  topics,  where  opinion  is  only  a  matter  of  taste,  where 
even  "  Grammafici  certant,  et  adhuc  sub  judice  /is  est." 

Mr.  Elton  is  as  faithful  to  his  Latin  as  to  his  Greek  text,  but 
as  usual,  Jriere  is  the  same  want  of  variety  both  in  himself,  aud 
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the  authors  ho  translates.  There  is  tno  great  a  similarity  visible 
in  his  Lucretius,  Virgil,  and  Statins,  who  have  each  beauties  of 
;i  marked  Bind  different  kind:  nor  is  sufficient  regard  paid  to  the 
digressive  epis  ides  <>f  these  author*,  wFiich  constitute  almost  as 
Strong  a  distinction  between  cue  part  of  their  poems  and  ano- 
tln  r,  as  betwe  n  ■     ;  ;  d  .'<    .  \\i  oti.     i  articular  atten- 

tion should  have  been  paid  t<>  this  in  Lucretius,  whose  shle  is 
Very  different;  in  proportion  as  lie  wanders  more  or  less  from 
the  barren  philoseipin  he  irieulcates,  however,  connected  his 
treatise  may  be  upon  the  whole. 

The  opening  exordium  ought  Upon  this  principle  to  have 
exhibited  greater  powers  than  Mr.  Elton  has  chosen  to  call  forth. 
Let  the  reader  judge  between  Lucretius  and  him. 

"  Kind  being !  mother  of  the  line  of  Troy ! 

\  i  mis  !  of  Gods  and  men  voluptuous  joy  ! 

Who  wide  beneath  the  stars,  that  gliding  trace 

The  zodiac  circle,  movest  through  teeming  space. 

O'er  sai^skimm'd  sea,  and  corn-exuberant  earth: 

AH  breathing  species  quicken  into  birth 

By  thy  vivifie  power;  by  thee  they  raise 

To  the  sun's  orb  their  light  awaken'd  gaze; 

Thee  and  thy  coming,  Goddess  ;  whirlwinds  fly, 

The  clouds  of  air  disperse  when  thou  art  nigh ; 

The  variegated  earth  with  flowerets  sweet 

Springs  into  life,  and  blooms  beneath  thy  feet; 

Laugh  the  wide  waves  of  Ocean  in  the  sight, 

And  Heaven  smooth  glitters  with  expansive  light."     P.  9. 

"  Lucretius,  Lib.  II.  v.  i." 

*'  'Tis  sweet,  when  rising  whirlwinds  turbid  sweep 

O'er  the  great  sea  and  heave  its  waters  deep, 

To  stand  upon  a  rock,  and  view  from  shore 

Some  other  strive  and  buffet  with  the  roar; 

Not  that  another's  sufferings  yield  delight, 

But  ills  unfelt  are  pleasant  to  the  sight. 

'Tis  sweet,  remote  from  peril,  to  survey 

The  mighty  battle  roll  its  dense  array 

O'er  the  far  plains;  and  sweet  to  climb  on  high 

The  pinnacles  of  calm  Philosophy, 

And  thence  look  down  on  these  who  wander  wide 

Life's  mazy  road,  and  search  on  every  side; 

In  rivalry  the  palm  of  genius  claim ; 

Contend  for  honours  of  a  nobler  name; 

Toil  with  the  break  of  morn,  at  midnight's  hour 

Emerge  to  wealth,  or  grasp  the  reins  of  power."     P.  14'. 

Vol.  II. 

Neither  of  these  passages  are  without  merit,  but  we  miss  the 
Sowing  sweetness  necessary  to  the  first;  and   the  force  of  the 

last 
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last  is  considerably  diminished,  through  inattention  to  the  climax 
on  which  its  chief  beauty  depends. 

The  Epilhalamium  of  Catullus  is  a  correct  but  lifeless  sketch 
of  the  original ;  if  ever  there  was  need  of  the  warmest  and  most 
glowing  tints,  it  is  in  the  picture  of  such  a  marriage  as  that  of 
Julia  and  Manlius.  The  Acme  and  Septimus  is  better  exe- 
cuted;  the  expressions  of  love  are  sweet  and  rapturous  in  spite 
of  rather  a  halting  metre;  still  it  might  be  improved  by  a  more 
frequent  repetition  of  thq  two  lovers  names,  and  the 

"  Amor  sinistram,  ut  ante 
Dextram  sternuit  approbationem." 

that  favourable  omen  which  augurs  success  to  their  loves,  shews 
the  radical  difference  that  often  exists  between  an  ancient  and 
modern  language. 

"  Love  stood  listening  in  delight, 
And  sneezed  hie  auspice  on  the  right." 

The  meaning  is  unperceived  by  the  translator ;  it  is  only  by 
the  delight  of  Cupid  (unnecessarily  inserted  for  that  purpose) 
that  we  should  know  the  auspice  to  be  favourable. 

Vir°il  whose  epic  talents  are  too  acrimoniously  undervalued, 
though  his  Georgics  deserve  all  the  encomiums  bestowed  by 
Mr.  E.  is  lowered  down  to  the  standard  of  Apollonius  and 
Lucau  in  the  judgment  of  this  gentleman.  Undoubedly  there 
is  true  poetry  in  Both  of  them  :  but  we  do  not  insinuate  any 
claim  *'  to  unapproachable  perfection"  in  the  Mautuan  poet, 
when  we  maintain  that  his  chasteness,  elegance,  and  pathetic 
melancholy,  added  to  his  discriminating  conceptions  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  both  in  nature  and  art  (qualities  admitted 
snd  praised  by  Mr.  E.)  as  iar  surpass  any  similar  traits  in 
Apollonius  whom  he  is  thought  to  have  imitated,  as  the  sustained 
and  natural  grandeur  of  the  iEneid,  excels  the  comparatively 
cold  though  masterly  boldness  of  the  Pharsalia. 

We  have  but  a  faint  echo  of  the  pensive  strains  of  the  Tityrus 
and  Mehbeus;  but  the  philosophical  extract  from  the  2nd 
Georgic  in  praise  of  a  country  life  is  belter  done.  The  dying 
speech  of  Dido  is  the  best  of  all. 


«<  < 


Relics ;  while  Fate  and  Heaven  allow'd,  to  me 
Most  sweet,  most  precious,  let  my  spirit  flee 
A  welcome  offering  to  your  dear  remains ; 
Accept  my  soul,  and  ease  me  of  my  pains. 
My  life  is  done:  fulfill' d  my  destined  end ; 
A  mighty  ghost  shall  I  the  shades  descend. 
The  city  rises,  which  my  hands  have  laid ; 
My  lord  avenged;  my  brother's  hate  repaid, 

Happy, 
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Happy,  too  happy,  it'  the  Trojan  band 

Vr  with  their  Keels  had  touch'd  upon  my  strand!' 
Then,  with  her  clinging  lips  she  kiss'd  the  bed; 
1  And  shall  I  die  ?  rod  unrevenged  ?  sheaaid; 

Hnt  let  it  be — to  die  is  all  1  have; 

Thus,  thus,  with  jov  1  «-- i ; i k.  into  my  grave. 

t'h!  may  that  cruel  Trojan,  on  his  flight, 

Start  when  lie  sees  my  pyre's  ascending  light; 

From  the  far  Ocean  catch  the  glaring  ray, 

And  bear  this  omen  of  my  death  away  !'  "      P.  130.     Vol.  II. 

The  tender  and  melancholy  Tibullus  comes  to  us  somewhat 
shorn  of  his  inexpressible  sweetness.  Let  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  admiie  the  natural  softness  of  the  iollowing 
verses, 

"  Quam  jurat  immiies  ventos  audirc  aibanlaH"  &c.  &c. 

soy  whether  this  stanza  is  equal  to  them. 

**  How  sweet!  to  hear,  without,  the  howling  blast, 
And  strain  a  yielding  mistress  to  my  breast^ 
Or,  when  the  gusty  torrent's  rush  has  past, 

Sink,  lull'd  by  beating  rain?,  to  shelter 'd  resti"     P.  H-9« 

Vol.  II. 

The  Dream  of  Tibullus  is  one  of  Mr.  E's  best  specimens, 
and  we  recommend  it  as  a  very  beautiful  and  feeling  production, 
and  the  least  cramped  by  the  irons  of  a  too  galling  fidelity  among 
the  works  before  us. 

The  poetical  character  of  Horace  is  truly  described ;  his 
talent  varies  with  the  great  variety  of  his  odes,  and  never  was  a 
writer  more  endowed  with  acutenesj  of  observation,  easy 
raillery,  and  facility  of  expression.  rt  His  wit,"  says  Mr.  Elton, 
**  appears  rather  forced;''  there  may  be  some  instances  of  this 
assertion,  but  if  wit  can  be  fairly  said  to  exist  in  the  aptness  of 
a  simile,  metaphor,  or  fable,  or  as  Dr.  .Johnson  would  have  it, 
"  in  a  correct  combination  of  images,  and  a  pleasing  resemblance 
between  things  essentially  different  from  each  other,"  then,  most 
assuredly,  the  wit  of  Horace  is  not  forced,  and  its  quality  is,  in 
general,  as  correct  as  its  quantity  is  abundant. 

The  Ode  to  Pyrrha  is  at  once  too  solemn  and  too  tame, 
while  it  is  essentially  correct.  Mr.  Elton  has  failed  as  Milton 
did  before  him,  in  applying  a  good  metrical  stanza  to  this  ode. ( 
The  anapests  of  the  original  do  not  square  with  the  iambicks 
of  the  copy;  it  is  as  difficult  to  imitate  the  measure,  as  to  borrow 
the  elegance  and  grace,  with  which  the  poet  lightly  sketches-  the 
beauty  and  coquetry  of  this  changeable  damsel. 

We  have  no  room  for  quotations,  but  have  only  to  remark 
with  respect  to  the  Satires,  that  the  success  which  has  attended 
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their  imitations  in  the  hands  of  our  most  ingenious  poets,  seems 
to  exclude  the  effect  of  any  translation  whatsoever.  It  may  be 
that  the  satirist  is  most  stubbornly  untranslatable,  or  that  his 
subject-matter,  in  very  able  hands,  becomes  a  fruitful  stock  upon 
which  modern  wit  and  genius  may  be  engrafted,  rather  than  a 
tablet,  the  contents  of  which  are  just  to  be  set  down  as 
described. 

Propertius  excels  in  his  various  love-songs  to  Cynthia ;  our 
English  Propertius  is  not  without  much  of  the  original  spirit. 
We  could  have  wished  that  Mr.  Elton  had  given  us  a  specimen 
of  that  beautiful  and  singular  elegy,  addressed  by  Cornelia  to 
Paulus,  soon  after  her  sudden  death. 

Ovid  appears  to  be  no  great  favourite  with  our  author,  who 
considers  him  upon  the  whole,  an  affected  and  feeble  poet  :— 
and  yet,  admitting  all  his  antitheses  and  puerile  conceits,  we  can 
find  no  poet  who  more  naturally  paints  the  blandishments  of 
love,  or  more  justly  exposes  its  delusions.  His  Epistles  are 
stored  with  the  most  natural  and  winning  effusions  of  female 
tenderness,  but  we  must  not  look  to  his  Metamorphoses  for 
any  strong  marks  of  native  genius,  but  only  for  the  wild  traits 
of  an  ardent  though  rather  perverted  fancy.  As  Mr.  Elton  did 
not  probably  perform  this  part  of  his  task  with  much  pleasure,, 
we  will  forbear  any  further  reference  to  it. 

Pass  we  on  to  Persius,  a  very  different  writer.  This  satirist 
is  at  ence  bitter,  grave,  and  obscure.  Mr.  Elton  does  not 
admit  the  last  epithet,  but  his  readers  will  have  no  doubt  of  the 
matter.  An  excessive  conciseness,  however  pregnant  with  im- 
portant meaning,  must  be  particularly  obscure  in  poetry  of 
whatever  description,  for  we  seek  no  doubtful  enigmas  in  an 
art  whose  very  essence  consists  in  ease,  perspicuity,  and  effect. 
■f  The  reprehension  of  slothful  habits,"  is  more  clear  in  Mr. 
Elton  than  in  Persius,  although  deficient  in  some  striking  fea- 
tures peculiar  to  the  latter. 

Juvenal,  who  has  much  of  the  gravity,  and  more  poetical 
sublimity  thau  his  predecessor,  is  known  to  be  a  greater 
favourite,  and,  perhaps,  from  the  very  want  of  that  obscurity 
which  characterizes  Persius.  How  far  Mr.  Elton  is  qualified 
to  equal  or  surpass  the  numerous  translators  of  the  satirist  of 
Aquinum,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  cou!d  that  satirist  arise  from 
his  grave,  he  would  smile  at  the  anxiety  which  impels  so  many 
competitors,  to  start  up  like  hydras,  for  the  purpose  of  reviving 
the  contest,  for  outdoing  himself.  Mr.  Elton  has  selected  four 
or  five  remarkable  portions,  but  with  hardly  enough  of  the  ma- 
jestic severity,  and  stern  feelings  of  despondent  rage,  lashing 
that  vicious  era  of  the  Romau  empire.  We  will  give  one  ex- 
tract 
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tract   from   the  thirteenth  Satire,  written  with  much  force  and 
eii<  rgy. 

"  Yes — these  are  they  who,  pale  with  terror,  glare, 
When  thunder  rollSj  and  lightnings  blaze  in  air: 
Who,  when  t lie  firs):  Jow-muitcnngs  sounds  have  past, 
in  [iste/ling  horror  seem  to  breathe  their  last. 
To  them  no  chance  of  clouds — no  rage  of  winds— 
But  angry  venganee  flashes  on  their  minds  : 
H;.,n;k.-o.  the  gleam  whirls  by;  the  skies  are  clear; 
Still  o'er  them  hangs  the  panic  weight  of  fear: 
Lest  hut  deferr'd  the  tempest's  brighten'd  gloom, 
And  the  next  storm  should  sweep  them  to  the  tomb. 

Then,  if  their  side  with  shooting  anguish  ache, 
And  their  strain 'd  eyes  in  restless  fever  wake, 
They  deem  the  sickness  mission'd  from  on  high, 
And  these  the  stones  and  arrows  of  the  sky. 
No  bleating  lamb  they  to  the  chapel  vow, 
Nor  to  the  household  Gods  devote  they  now 
A  crested  cock;  for  can  the  wicked  pray 
In  hope? — are  lambs  not  worthier  life  than  they?"     P.  13.9. 

Vol.  II. 

Lucan,  whom  our  author  so  much  admires,  is  translated 
with  much  care  and  spirit.  There  is  every  symptom  of  cor- 
responding sensations.  The  calm  sublimity  of  blank  verse  is 
well  adapted  to  this  poet.  The  moral  conceptions,  and  the 
chastised  but  powerful  eloquence  of  this  last  and  truly  Roman 
epic  poem,  are  described  with  much  effect.  Were  not  our  an- 
tipathy great  to  any  translations  whatsoever,  we  should  say  that 
IVIr.  Elton  is  the  very  person  qualified  to  translate  the  whole  of 
Lucan.  He  has  imbibed  the  same  spirit  of  philosophical  and 
dignified  argument,  with  a  glow  of  description  and  indignant 
feeling  which  would  carry  him  successfully  to  the  end  of  his 
labours.  Nor  can  we  disguise  our  opinion  of  his  talents ;  they 
have  not  the  elasticity  which  can  accommodate  itself  to  a  hun- 
dred specimens  of  as  many  different  authors,  but  might  be  better 
concentrated  in  the  unity  of  a  single  story,  and  the  cultivation 
of  one  particular  master.  15ut  we  do  not  ask  for  Statius  into 
the  bargain  :  we  sincerely  hope  that  no  new  Amphion  will  raise 
another  rI  hebes.  We  have  had  enough  of  the  wars  of  that 
guilty  city,  enough  in  all  conscience  of  its  incestuous  nionarchs, 
unnatural  brothers,  and  wandering  sisters.  The  subject  is  al- 
ways painful,  though  it  has  produced  some  of  the  finest  ancient 
tragedies.  I3ut  Statius  is  not  a  poet  of  correct  taste,  and  his 
occasional  beauties  do  not  compensate  for  the  overstrained  and 
elaborate  defects  of  his  conceptions  and  style. 

We 
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We  shall  notice  but  one  more  poet  of  a  very  different  cast. 
The  era  of  Domitian  was  so  replete  with  selfish  vices,  and  ab- 
gurd  incongruities,  as  naturally  to  excite  a  taste  for  epigram- 
matic wit : — a  keen  and  terse  malignity,  with  a  pointed  close  at 
the  end,  are  the  usual  characteristics  of  an  epigram  of  Martial. 

Here,  as  in  satire,  imitation  is  better  than  a  translation. 
The  jeu  d 'esprit  of  Prior,  who  borrowed  little  but  the  idea  from 
Martial,  will  show  the  superiority  which  a  native  vein  of  hu- 
mour, wih  an  application  to  modern  habits  and  notions,  will 
always  have  over  a  literal  copy.  Perhaps  Messrs  Kett  and 
Wewitzer,  who  have  done  so  much  for  our  gratification,  the  one 
with  his  garland,  and  the  other  with  his  syllabub  of  choice 
Bons  Mots  and  well-mixed  jests,  will  present  us  with  some 
modern  specimens  from  Martial.  His  delicate  brush  might  not 
be  a  fit  instrument  for  Mr.  W.,  but  Mr.  K.  would  use  it  with  a 
masterly  hand.  So  good  a  retailer  of  jokes  would  surely  excel 
in  a  well-aimed  parody  of  an  epigram.  Woe  to  the  man  who 
jshould  fall  under  his  lash!  Academical  dignities,  elucidated 
Prophecy,  General  Knowledge,  such  a  heroine  as  Emily,  and  8Sfi 
piowers  of  Wit,  condensed  into  a  single  ball,  would  strike  him 
dead ! 

We  lay  before  our  readers  one  of  Mr.  Elton's  attempts,  the 
best  among  the  few  he  has  given  us. 

"  TO    A    ROASTING   CHARACTER. 

"  Fine  lectures  Attalus  rehearses ; 
,.  Pleads  finely ;  writes  fine  tales,  and  verses ; 

Fine  epigrams,  fine  farces  vie 
With  grammar  and  astrology: 
He  finely  sings,  and  dances  finely; 
Plays  tennis;  fiddles  most  divinely; 
All  finely  done,  and  nothing  well ; 
Then,  if  a  man  the  truth  may  tell, 
This  all-accomplis'd  Punchinello 
Is  a  most  busy,  idle  fellow."     P.  69.     Vol.  II. 

A  few  more  specimens  are  presented  to  us  from  the  works 
ifSilius  Ltalicus,  Ausonius,  Claudiau,  8cc.  which  we  have  no 
inclination  to  examine.  The  truth  is,  that  from  the  days  of 
Juvenal  perhaps  even  to  the  present  time,  there  is  little  com- 
paratively to  admire,  and  still  less  to  love,  in  the  Latin  Classics. 
The  fire  of  their  genius  became  fainter  and  fainter,  and  poetry, 
the  growth  of  no  particular  age  or  people,  sunk  together  with 
the  glory  and  virtue  of  the  Roman  empire.  Who  need  trouble 
himself  with  Ausonius,  when  possessed  of  Virgil?  To  study, 
and  translate  a  minor  poet,  is  like  building  a  Chaicedon  with  a 
Contantinopie  before  one's  eyes. 

We 
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We  wish  to  say  a  few  words  beiore  we  take  our  leave  of  Mr. 
Elton  at  the  close  of  this  article,  lie  h;is  already  presented  to  the 
public  a  translation  of  lle.Mod:  and  we  have  ventured  a  hint  that  he 
mi'^ht  be  successfully  employed  in  cJoatlimg  Lncan  in  an  English 
dress.  There  is  n<>  want  of  poetical  .spirit  in  this  gentleman, 
but  his  powers  are  not  sufficient  to  throw  that  interest  over  I 
works  which  we  cannot  but  expect,  even  in  spite  of  any  deli-,  i 
therein  on  the  part  of  bis.  models.  Perhaps  after  all  the  road 
to  modern  fame  is  to  be  found  in  the  paths  of  novelty,  and 
not  in  the  beaten  track  of  another's  glory.  Creative  talents,  and 
original  thoughts  both  in  poetry  and  prose  arc  worth  all  the 
fettered  and  restrained  productions  even  of  the  strongest  ima- 
gination which  has  no  latitude  beyond  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
writer  it  copies.  Homer  and  Virgil,  are  either  stripped  of  their 
own  apparel,  or  clothed  in  an  inconsistent  costume,  while  the 
laborious  and  perhaps  faithful  translator  is  decked  out  with  the 
plumes  of  a  nobler  bird,  or  basks  in  the  rays  of  a  superior  and 
foreign  sun. 

Let  Mr.  E.  then  consider  whether  it  may  not  be  better  to 
give  up  all  idea  of  any  future  attempts  of  this  kind.  The  press 
is  open,  and  swarming  with  a  thousand  strange  titles  of  works 
pretending  to  originality,  and  Mr.  Elton  is  endowed  with  a 
genius  and  spirit  of  application  far  exceeding  the  wayward  follies 
and  abortive  attempts,  of  many  a  modern  bard,  and  fugitive 
poetaster. 

We  cannot  precisely  mark  out  the  line  which  he  should 
adopt.  To  ensure  success,  he  must  fix  upon  some  attractive 
title  to  his  book;  he  must  limit  its  size,  and  accommodate  it  to 
the  Feigning  taste  of  the  times.  It  must  be  some  tale,  oriental, 
feudal,  or  domestic.  But  no  epic,  no  gods  or  goddesses, 
classical  learning  has  had  its  day — he  must  try  some  more 
appropriate  machinery.  This  is  the  way  to  be  read,  at  least 
v.e  think  ttiat  he  has  as  jiood  a  chance  of  beinjr  remembered 
and  admired  than  many  who  have  only  had  penetration  sufficient 
to  chuse  the  right  path  without  the  talents  and  perseverance  re- 
quisite to  carry  them  through  their  journey — 

11  Maete  ncha  virtute, — sic  itur  ad  astra." 


Art.  IV.     The  Velvet  Cushion.     Cadell  and  Davies.    1814. 

W  HENEVER  it  has  been  the  object  of  artful  and  designing 
men  indirectly  to  attack  an  established  system,  or  insidiously  to 
propagate  opinions  of  a  peculiar  tendency,  a  dialogue  or  d;-a- 

matic 
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Malic  tale  lias  generally  been  resorted  to,  as  the  readiest  and 
aptest  mode  of  accomplishing  their  end.  Jn  many  cases,  espe- 
cially where  religious  sentiments  are  involved,  the  more  opea 
attacks  either  of  argument  or  declamation  defeat  their  own  eml 
Against  an  avowed  and  open  enemy  the  defenders  of  the  fortress 
are  ever  upon  their  guard  ;  argument  may  be  answered,  and  iti- 
vective  retaliated,  and  upon  whatever  quarter  the  assault  is  made, 
a  vigorous  and  effective  defence  may  repulse  the  enemy  with  de- 
feat and  shame.  Now  under  tire  form  of  a  dialogue  or  a  tale  a 
much  more  dangerous  attack  may  be  made,  without  the  dread  ot 
so  unfortunate  a  result.  The  strongest  objections  may  be  thrown 
out  casually,  and  in  the  form  of  a  hint,  and  may  lie  so  weakl? 
answered,  or  so  insidiously  withdrawn,  as  to  leave  them  wills 
their  full  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  unsuspecting  reader.  In  the 
course  also  of  a  narrative,  many  circumstances,  both  with  respect 
to  character  and  incident,  may  be  so  artfully  introduced,  as  to 
cast  an  oblique  censure  upon  the  cause  itself,  and  render  its  pro- 
fessors the  objects  either  of  ridicule  or  disgust.  Nay,  even  under 
the  appearance  of  friendship  and  esteem,  the  treacherous  advo- 
cate may,  in  the  turns  of  a  long  and  varied  discussion,  leave  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader  a  more  unfavourable  impression  than  the  bit- 
terest enemy  could  ever  hope  to  effect.  To  pass  over  the  dia- 
logues both  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  in  which  the  superstition  of 
their  country  received  a  severer  blow  than  it  could  have  done 
from  the  most  splendid  declamations  ;  let  us  descend  to  a  period 
nearer  our  own  times,  to  the  days  of  Hume,  Voltaire,  and  Rous- 
seau. The  most  dangerous  attack  which  the  former  ever  made 
upon  our  faith,  was  in  his  artful  and  dispassionate  dialogues  upon 
natural  religion,  which  lrave  a  far  more  powerful  tendency  to  un- 
settle and  unhinge  the  mind,  than  the  more  open  assault  even  of 
the  Essays  themselves.  The  blasphemies  of  Voltaire  came  re- 
commended under  the  lively  narrative  of  Candide ;  and  Rousseau 
himself,  the  most  fatal,  because  the  most  insidious  enemy  of  our 
holy  faith,  would  have  lost  half  their  influence  over  the  world, 
had  they  not  been  sheltered  under  the  fascinating  form  of  ro- 
mance, and  their  malignant  poison  artfully  interwoven  with  the 
interesting  story  of  Emile,  or  the  Nouvelle  Heloise. 

We  shall  not  weary  the  patience  of  our  readers  by  enumerat- 
ing all  the  instances,  political,  moral,  and  religious,  in  which  this 
covert  attack  has  been  resorted  to  with  success,  but  we  shall  di- 
rect their  notice  to  the  volume  before  us,  in  which  they  will  not 
fail  with  very  little  attention,  to  detect  a  drsign  somewhat  of  a 
similar  nature.  The  Velvet  Cushion  is  published  without  the 
author's  name,  which  we  are  not  sorry  for,  as  we  are  thereby 
enabled  freely  to  canvass  the  tendency  of  its  sentiments,  and  the 
intention  of  its  writer,   without  the  possibility  of  incurring  the 

charge 
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charge  of  personality  er  private  attack.  Wc  consider,  therefore, 
ihe  author  onlv  as  our  <  f  a  certain  party,  to  die  promotion  of 
whose  inter  sts,  a.:.!  to  the  furtherance  of  whose  views,  this  pub- 
lication i-<  ultimately  designed,  liow  far  this  supposition  might 
be  » ii'-!  i  Bttei^thened  or  invalidated,  by  an  acquaintance  with 
the  inline  <>!'  lite  wiitir,  is  very  immaterial  in  the  view  which  we 
propose  t<>  lake  of  the  question.  If  we  pan  prove  our  point 
from  th«  volume  itself,  BO  disavowal  on  his  part  can  shake  our 
conclusion;  nor,  if  we  fail  in  our  endeavour,  will  the  most  sus- 
picious name  warrant  our  assertion. 

.Against  the  author  then  of  this  work,  be  he  who  lie  may,  wc 
prefer  the  accusation  of  insidiously  sacrificing  the  general  cha- 
racter of  that  church  which  he  professes  to  defend,  to  the  pro- 
motion of  par-ty  interests,  and  the  propagation  of  party  views. 
Of  the  founders  and  of  the  leaders  of  this  party  within  our  walls 
it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  speak,  it  is  sufficient  that  they 
exist,  and  that  the  whole  nation  acknowledge  their  existence. 
We  shall  not  now  enter  into  the  question  upon  what  grounds  any 
set  of  churchmen  can  be  just '.lied  in  arrogating  to  themselves 
the  character  of  peculiar  sanctity,  or  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  graces  and  consolations  of  the  Gospel ;  nor  shall  now  enquire, 
by  what  right  they  have  incorporated  themselves  under  the  ex- 
clusive name  of  serious  and  religious  men  ;  nor  what  degree  of 
criminality  is  attached  to  those  who  in  the  days  of  danger  and 
just  alarm  from  without,  shall  create  those  schi-ms  and  divisions 
within,  which  sensibly  threaten  the  whole  fabric.  We  hear 
much,  it  is  true,  particularly  in  the  volume  before  us,  of  their 
love  for  the  establishment,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  allow  all 
due  credit  to  their  assertion  :  but  we  must  confess  at  tiie  same 
time,  that  they  have  selected  a  very  extraordinary  mode  of  shew- 
ing their  attachment  to  the  church,  by  uniting  themselves  (under 
tiie  specious  name  of  co-opcra'ion)  upon  every  public  occasion 
with  its  most  open  and  decided  enemies.  Having  been  led  so  far 
in  our  observations  upon  this  growing  object  of  alarm,  we  should 
be  guilty  ourselves  of  the  same  exclusionary  notions,  which  we 
condemn  in  others,  did  we  not  readily  allow  that  among  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  this  self-constituted  baud,  are  to  be  found 
many,  very  many,  whose  faith  and  practice  would  do  honour  to 
a  better  cause,  and  would  be  far  more  usefully  employed  than  in 
furthering  the  temporal  interest  of  a  few  designing  hypocrites,  or 
in  fomenting  the  spiritual  pride  of  a  host  of  conceited  fanatics. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  substantiate  our  charge  against  the 
author,  which  can  be  done  only  by  a  general  reference  to  the 
volume  itself.  The  book  is  the  hands  of  the  public,  at  large, 
who  will  determine  how  far  we  have  succeeded  in  our  proofs ; 
and  how  far  those  detached  passages  which  we  shall  bring  for- 
ward 
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ward  arc  in  unison  with  the  design  of  the  whole.  Since  the 
work  has  been  before  us  a  second  edition  has  been  published, 
with  many  alterations  in  the  most  important  parts:  we  shall  pre- 
sent these  also  to  our  readers,  to  whom  these  amendments,  we 
have  no  doubt,  will  yet  move  fully  develope  the  secret  of  the 
original,  and  justify  our  views  of  its  tendency. 

The  tale  is  sufficiently  simple.  The  old  vicar  of  a  small  pa- 
rish in  Westmoreland  perceives  one  day  that  the  size  of  his  velvet 
cushion  is  considerably  increased.  To  this  piece  of  pulpit  fur- 
niture he  had  been  long  attached,  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  of 
considerable  antiquity.  He  had  often  indeed  felt  desirous  of 
seeing  its  history;  hiswish.es  are  at  length  gratified,  for  upon 
ripping  it  open  to  discover  the  cause  of  its  protuberance,  he  finds 
a  manuscript  entitled  "  My  own  History."  This  roll  of  paper, 
it  is  hinted,  was  secrelly  introduced  within  the  velvet  cushion  by 
a  retired  author  who  lived  in  the  next  village.  The  manuscript 
is  at  length  opened  by  the  vicar,  and  read  aloud  to  his  wife. 
The  narrative  of  the  cushion  with  the  observations  of  the  old 
pair  form  the  substance  of  the  volume ;  nor  is  any  other  per- 
sonage introduced  except  a  friend  who  is  termed  Ci  a  civalier," 
upon  whose  character  we  shall  hereafter  ofier  a  tew  obser- 
vations. 

The  velvet  cushion  represents  itself  as  having  been  manufac- 
tured in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary;  this  circumstance  introduces  a 
few  very  common-place  observations  on  popery  in  general,  which 
prove  the  author  to  have  but  a  very  superficial  acquaintance  either 
with  the  genius  or  with  the  history  of  that  religion. 

This  part  of  the  story  offers  much  too  favourable  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  passed  over  in  silence  for  the  introduction  of  the 
author's  opinions  upon  the  old  theme  of  catholic  emancipation, 
which  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  present  day,  do  credit 
neither  to  his  principles  nor  to  his  discernment. 

"  «  Would  you,  then/  she  asked,  '  have  voted  for  Catholic 
emancipation?' 

"  «  The  country,'  he  answered,  '  has  nothing  either  to  hope  or 
fear  from  my  vote.  And  in  this  instance,  as  in  all  others,  I  rejoice 
that  she  has  wiser  counsellors.  But  this  I  will  say  to  you,'  and 
smiling,  as  if  at  an  old  friend,  '  to  my  cushion  here,  who  has  list- 
ened to  all  my  poor  sayings,  with  extraordinary  patience,  for  above 
half  a  century,— that,  whilst  I  like  the  concessions,  I  tremble  at 
the  ground  on  which  the  Catholics  ask  them.  They  claim  them 
as  a  right ;  and  I  could  grant  them  only  as  a  favour.  Admit  them 
to  be  a  right,  and  the  Catholics  have  the  same  right  to  ask  for  a 
Popish  King  and  Church.  Consider  them. as  a  favour,  and  then 
we  may  stop  at  the  point  of  danger.  And  sure  I  am,  my  love,  I 
should  not  be  so  anxious  to  discover  that  point" as  to  bj  likely  to 

stop 
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stop  too  soon.  Governments  mny  t-t.  ;ly  be  too  sharp-sighted  lit 
discoVering  the  limits  :it  which  toleration  sfioliM  cease.  This  error 
1  would  anxiously  avoid.  I  desire  to  see  the  edifice  of  our  consti- 
tution last  as  long  as  the  rocks  by  which  we  are  surrounded  ;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  I  would  inscribe  on  its  walls  the  sacred  name  of 
that '  Charity'  which  '  never Jhileth? 

"  '  But,  my  dear,  do  you  not  think  the  character  of  Popery  im- 
proved ?' 

"  *  Not  so  much  as  I  had  hoped.  There  is,  however,  one  cir- 
cumstance which  promises  a  great  improvement  in  our  own  coun- 
try—  I  mean  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  Bible.  It  is  like  the 
rising  of  the  sun  on  the  polar  regions.  Popery  has,  perhaps,  too 
much  affinity  with  the  corruption  of  our  nature  to  die  a  natural 
death,  but,  I  begin  to  hope,  it  may  be  suffocated  b}r  the  Bible.'  " 
P.  25. 

Here  the  author,  in  the  true  style  of  British  Forum,  or  Bible 
Society  declamation,  completely  slams  the  questions,  bow  far  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts  are  the  bulwarks  of  our  constitution, 
and  what  are  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  their  repeal. 
If  they  are  realty  the  barriers  of  our  security,  it  matters  little 
whether  they  are  borne  down  by  the  torrent  from  without,  or 
removed  by  the  designing  treachery  or  suicidal  infatuation  of 
those  from  within.     If  we,  upon  the  high  grounds  of  public  prin- 
ciple, resist  the  claims  of  the  catholics  to  power  and  pre-emi- 
nence, with  what  pretensions  to  common  sense  shall  we  surren- 
der the  constitution  into  their  hands  as  a  favour?    The  catho- 
lics themselves  must  laugh  at  the  verv  idea.     We  are  not  dealing 
with  children,  nor  are  we  ourselves  degraded  yet  to  our  second 
infancy.     Our  author  strongly  reminds  us  of  Jack's  Advisers* 
in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  who  was  prevailed  upon  by  their  advice 
to  hang  himself  as  a  last  resource  to  retrieve  his  desperate  for- 
tunes.    Martin,  we  trust,  is  not  yet  fallen  so  low  as  to  need 
the  counsels  of  such   kind  and  conciliatory  friends,  and   if  he 
was,  he  has  too  much  good  sense  to^ follow  them.     There  is 
something  revolting  to  the  understanding  in  the  fatuity  of  a  felo 
de  se.     How  far  the  catholics  will  accept  of  any  concession,  ex- 
cept the  most  unlimited  surrender  of  all  that  as  protestants  and 
churchmen  we  hold  dear,  their  repeated  declamations  within  this 
last  two  years  have  shewn  beyond  the  power  of  contradiction. 
Even  though  Lord  Castlereagh  was   to  force  concessions  down 
their  throat,  they  profess  to  regard  them  not  as  favours,  but  as 
insults.     To  the  childish  and  absurd  idea  of  bowing  away  our 
principles,  the  catholics  themselves  have  now  fortunately  put  an 
end.     rI  he  wooden  horse,  if  we  remember  right,  was  admitted 
by  favour  within  the  walls  of  Troy. 


*  Vide  Swift's  sequel  to  a  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

But 
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But  the  dangers  which  might  have  been  apprehended  from 
Catholic  Emancipation  are  to  be  remedied  by  the  Bible  Society  ; 
for  it  docs  not  require  any  great  powers  of  discrimination  in  the 
reader  to  discover  that  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  last  para- 
graph :  we  have  heard  this  opinion  broached  more  than  once  by  > 
the  higher  and  more  artful  deciaimers  at  the  meetings  of  the 
latter.  Our  opinions  on  the  nature  and  tendency  of  this  So- 
ciety are  so  well  known,  that  we  cannot  be  supposed  to  acquiesce 
in  such  a  remedy,  or  to  admit  that  one  species  of  disorganiza- 
tion shall  counteract  the  effects  of  another.  Whether  papists  or 
puritans  be  enclosed  within  the  wooden  horse,  its  admission 
threatens  equal  danger  to  our  constitution  both  ill  church  and  state. 
So  far  from  any  opposition  between  these  two  apparently  ad- 
verse parties,  we  have  every  day  still  stronger  reasons  for  appre- 
hending a  confederacy  among  their  leaders  and  an  alliance  of  mu- 
tual interest.  Whether  our  author  is  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Sinon,  we  cannot  say;  the  part  will  probably  be  given  to  an 
abler  baud,  but  we  must  give  him  the  cred'i  of  having  studied 
the  character  with  some  success. 

in  the  course  of  the  author's  observations  upon  the  divines 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  we  find  the  following 
passage  : 

"  '  The  divines  of  tho?e  days,'  continued  the  manuscript,  '  dif- 
fered considerably  from  some  good  men  now.  And,  if  you  will  not 
think  me  tedious,  I  will  state  the  nature  of  this  difference.  Your 
ancestors,  then,  Sir,  dwelt  more  on  those  important  doctrines  in 
which  all  agreed,  and  less  on  those  minuter  points  on  which  some 
of  them  differed.  They  preached  less  controversially  and  more 
practically.  Those  Homilies,  Sir,  of  which  I  have  heard  you  read 
some  to  your  flock,  are  an  excellent  sample  of  the  divinity  of  the 
day  of  their  birth.  When  I  hear  them,  I  almost  fancy  some  of  my 
first  friends  risen  from  their  graves  again.  There  may  be  less  head 
m  them  than  in  the  more  systematic  divinity  of  your  day ;  but  there 
is  more  heart,  more  of  the  careless  beauty  of  Scripture,  more  of 
'  the  brave  neglect,'  which  characterises  the  noble  enthusiasm  of 
Saints  and  Martyrs."     P.  3*. 

We  can  hardly  believe  that  the  author  can  be  so  ignorant  of  the 
commonest  histories  of  the  Reformation,  as  to  assert  th  it  the 
divines  of  those  days  preached  ■"  less  controversially  and  more 
practically,"  and  to  prove  his  assertion  by  the  style  of  the  Ho- 
milies. The  history  of  the  Reformation  is  a  history  of  contro- 
versy :  in  every  sermon  that  was  preached,  the  doctrines  of 
popery  were  combated  with  the  sharpest  weapons  of  controver- 
sial theology.  But  perhaps  our  author  means  that,  although  the 
reformers  combated  the  errors  of  |/opery,  they  did  not  dwell 
Upon  those  minuter  points  uoon  which  some  of  them  differed, 

N  u  Will 
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Will  not  the  nanus  of  Calvin  and  >!■  '-nctlion  suggest  some  JW 
ideas  of ' discussions  not  of  the  most  genu*-  nature?     Has  flie 
(i-  rtevei  heard  of  the  protracted  disputes  at  Cambridge,  be- 
tween Baro,  the  Margaret  Professor,  and  Chaderlon,  on  the  doc- 
tii'ie  ot  Universal   Redemption?     Is  lie   so  little  versed   in  the 
writings  and  history  of  his  favourite  Hooker,  as  never  to  have 
:d  the  name  ofTYavers  ?     If  onr  memory  deceive  us  nt>t,  the 
subject  upon  which  they  opposed  each  other,  in  the  Temple  pul- 
}»ii,  \.   re  what  our  author  is  pleased  to  term, "the  minuter  points 
of  doctririe."     Even  as  early  as  1558,  so  violent  were  the  pulpit 
confrov<  rsies  between, the  Evangelics  (for  so  were  called  the  Pu- 
ns even  of  those  days)  and  the  Papal  ihs,  that  a  proclamation. 
\w;s  issued,  prohibiting  all  preaching*,  except  by  special  license  : 
and,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Elizabeth,  a  decree  was  issued  by  the 
bishops,  and  confirmed  by  her  majesty's  authority,  ordering,  that 
IToneOUS  diciiinc  was  taught  publicly,  it  should  not  be  pub- 

.  licly  refuted:,  but  lh.it  it  should  be  represented  privately  to  the 

"'ordinary  or  to  the  'bishop ':  so  little  practical,  and  so  notoriously 
controversial  was  the  preaching  of  those  days.  And  so  far  from, 
the  Homilies  being  a  "'  sample  of  the  divinity  of  the  day  of  their 

*  birth,'  that  they  \vere  framed  to  supersede  this  controversial 
preaching  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  supply  a  total  deficiency  on 
the  other.  The  scarcity  of  preachers  at  that  time,  particularly 
in  the  country,  was  almost  inconceivable;  inasmuch  that  the 
clergy  of  the  day  were  termed  by  the  puritanical  party  "  Dirmb 
dogs  ;"  and  it  was  to  assist  the  thousands  who  were  wholl\  un- 
able to  preach  for  themselves,  that  these  Homilies  were  sent 
forth.     On  the  "  brave  neglect"  and  careless  beauty  of  Scrip- 

-ture,  which  our  author  represents  rvs  existing  in  these  Homilies, 
we  might  be  tempted  to  say  something;  but  that  the  latter  ex- 
pression is  wholly  unintelligible,  and  the  former  is  much  more  ap- 
plicable-to  the  author  of  the  Velvet  Cushion,  than  the  framers  of 
our  ancient  Homilies. 

As  the  narrative  proceeds,  we  find  the  following  assertion. 
"  James  scarcely  hated  popery — and  Charles  the  First  perhaps 
preferred  it." — This  insinuation  we  consider  as  a  libel  upon  the 
memory  of  that  unfortunate  monarch  ;  for  although  the  author 

-Iras  apparently  qualified  it  by  a  canting  pretence  of  •■  pity  for  his 
misfortunes,  and  respect  for  his  memory  in  the  part- of  the  Vicar, 
the  assertion,  as  will  be  seen,  is  left  m  full  force. 

"•  At  this  sentence  our  venerable  divine  sighed,  and,  for  a  mof 
merit,  felt  displeased  with  his  velvet  memorialist.  If  he  had  a  pre- 
judice in  the  world  it  was  in  favour  of  the  first  Charles.     It  arose 

— . . — ___ * — 

•     •  •        *  Strype's  Annals,  I.  41.. 
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bartly.  from  his  love  of  royalty,  partly  from  his  father  having,  though 
he  had  carefully  shut  up  the  rest  of  Hume,  given  him,  when  a  hoy, 
'  those  few  exquisite  pages  to  read,  in  which  he  records  the  death  of 
the  Kingj  partly  from  a  slight  infusion  of  Scotch  blood  in  his  veins, 
.partly  from  the  virtues  of  the  life  of  Charles,  and  the  terrors  of  his 
death,  which  have  invested  him  with  a  species  of  martyrdom  in  the 
eyes  of  Englishmen.     I  have  sometimes  suspected  also  that  an  ex- 
quisite  portrait  of  Charles,  by  Vandyke,  which  had  descended  in 
the  old  gentleman's  family,  and  always  hung  in  his  study,  had  a 
little  to  do  with  this  feeling.     So  ample  a  forehead,   so  meek   a 
smile,  so  pensive  an  eye,  could  not  surely  belong  to  a  bad  man. 
But,  whatever  might  be  the  source  of  his  prejudice,  certain  it  is, 
that  he  felt  it.     When,  therefore,   he  came  to  this  sentence,  he 
stopped,  shut  the  manuscript,  took  a  few  turns  in  the  room,  looked 
at  his  picture,  and,  at  length,   gravely  said,  '  I  do  not  like  to  serve 
our  kings  like  those  of  Egypt,  and  bring  them  to  judgment  after 
their  death.     That  poor  Scotch  minister  had  a  kinder  heart,  who, 
though  he  loathed  Queen   Mary  living,   said,   when  his  brethren, 
"  after  her  death,  were  emptying  the  vials  of  their  hatred  upon  her, 
*  Nay,  bury  her,  for  she  is  a  king's  daughter.'     The  temptations  of 
kings  excuse  many  of  their  faults  in  my  eyes.' 

"  '  You  and  I,  my  love,'  said  his  wife,  '  have  often  thanked  God 
that  our  temptations  were  so  few.  But  had  Charles  any  great 
faults  ?' 

«'.'  One  of  the  greatest,'  he  replied,  *  was,  perhaps,  that  of  so 

surrounding  his  person  with  dissolute  men,  that,  in  the  hour  of  his 

•calamity,  few  good  ones  dared  to  trust  him.     But  his  misfortunes, 

I  think,  were  greater  than  his  faults.     I  am  surprised  men  are  not 

disposed  more  to  pity  and  love,  than  to  condemn  him.' 

"  'You,  my  dear,'  she  said,  '  love  every  body.' 

"  '  Seventy  years  acquaintance  with  myself, '  he  answered,  *  has 
taught  me  that  it   becomes  us  not  anxiously  to  search  out  each 
•others  nakedness,  but  rather  to  approach  the  faults  of  others  back- 
wards, and  throw  the  mantle  over  them.' 

li  '  I  think,  my  dear,'  she  said,  '  the  picture  seems  to  cast  an 
eye  of  reproach  upon  that  page  of  the  manuscript.' 

"  '  I  think  it  does,'  he  answered, '  and,  so  perhaps,  we  had  better 
turn  to  another."'     P.  37. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  our  authoi's  "  brave  neglect"  ,of 
all  historical  truth,  and  ready  acquiescence  in  puritanical  slander. 
Such  an  assertion  can  in  these  days  need  no  refutation  ;  however 
various  may  be  the  opinions  of  men  respecting  the  grounds  and 
tendency  of  the  political  conduct  of  Charles,  his  religious  princi- 
ples have  long  since  been  purified  from  the  aspersions  of  open 
virulence,  or  the  insinuations  of  low  and  malignant  hypocrisy.! 
That  good;  but  most  unfortunate  monarch,  Hwed'anddted  in  the 
faith  and  in  the  communion  of  our  English  Church  ;  his  greatest 
crime  was  an  abhorrence  of  that  fanatical  spirit,  wbichj  with  the 
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Bible  in  one  li.itui  ;n\ii  the  sword  in  the  oilier,  overwh?*Tmrd 
t  rerv  institution,  humaii  and  divine,  within  tltts  uulmppv  Jane*.  It 
i^  really  &ohtewha1  t;i<  >  turns  in  an  advocate  fw  Catholic  kDntanct- 
|n»i  i(-n  accusing  ChatdVs  the  First  of  pope^fy.  We  sftoulrl  hope,, 
for  the  crerfil  ;>l  wf  author,  that  he,  no  more  than  his-  vi<  at ,  had 
ever  travelled  beyond  the  few  pages  <>f  Hume,  which  record  the 
death  of  the  kirn;.  Flume,  an  infidel  as  he  wars,  dared  not  violate 
the  sacred  fortress  of  historical  truth  ;  he  has  left  ihwt  task  to  the, 
puritans  ami  their  admirers ;  and,  m  justice  to-  his*  memory,  it 
ought  to  he  said,  that  throughout  his  minute  detail  of  the  varied 
transactions  of  that  long  and  tumultuous-  reign,  he  has  never  ii 
one  instance  confounded  the  doctrines  of  true  Christianity  with 
the  follies  and  excesses  of  puritanism ;  he  has  drawn  the  hue  vt~ 
tlemarkalion  between  them  with  an  accuracy  a»d  a  Jidehty  which 
it  would  well  become  those,  who  claim  a  higher  portion  of  sanc- 
tity, to  respect  i\\u\  to  imitate. 

When  our  author  speaks  of  the  dissolute  msn  who  sunrnBpded 
the  person  of  Charh  s,  wears  really  at  si  loss  to  conceive  to  whohi 
he  allude,  except  it  he  Laud,  Strafford,  M  out  rose,'  or  Onnond  ; 
hnt  by  the  "  good  men  who  hi  the  hour  of  his  calamity  daie  not 
trust  him,"'  it  is  clear  that  he  most  A  situate  the  honomr  of  the 
Vanes,  the  fidelity  of  tlie  Scotch  Covenanters,  the  l«\ahy  und 
Bieekness  of  Iretou  and  Cromwell.  To  give  him*,  however,  h.3 
due,  he  reconciles  all  the  strange  contradictions,  and-  stuns  up  all 
varv-cd  features,  in  the  character  of  the  killer,  under  the  emphatic 
and  discrihauatiug  terms  of  '*  a  bold,  bad  iiuih." 

We  shall  now  accompany  our  ecclesiastical  historian  to  the 
times  of  the  Restoration,  the  divinity  of  which  period  is  thus  de^ 
scribed. 

*'  *  Henceforward,  Sir,  we  heard  little  more  of  Christ,  and  faith, 
and  conversion  ;  for  which  words  were  substituted  Socrates,  rea- 
son, and  moderation  j  as  if  sound  doctrines  were  not  the  best  secu- 
rity f'o?  goad  sense  and  sobriety.  Such,  however,  was  for  a  time 
the  neglect  of  the  fundamental*  principles  of  religion,  that,  I  am 
persuaded  a  good  heathen,  coming  to  church,  might,  except  in- 
deed or:-  lite  festivals,  have  often  concluded  himself  in  his  own 
■temple.  True  decline  was  out  of  fashion  with  the  nation,  and  good 
morals  unpalatable  to  the  King/"'     I\  58. 

This  assertion  is  rather  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood  ;  t<J 
give  it,  however,  its  full  force,  we  shall  compare  it  with  a  pas* 
sage  which  occurs  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work. 

W  Soeinranism  or  Arianism  now  it  is  to  be  feared,  fills  some  of 
the  pulpit's  once  occupied  by  the  Howes,  Owens,  or  Baxters  of 
better  days.  Could  these  holy  men,  and  others  of*  their  company, 
leturn  t9  earth,  they  would  hud  their  lumps  burning,  not  always 

around 
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around  those  shrines  where  their  hands  had  suspended  them,  but 
in  the  despised  and  deserted  aisles  of  the  establishment.  The  fas- 
tidious and  innovating  spirit  of  some  of  their  followers  soon  spent 
itself.  The  fire  burnt  out,  and  often  left  behind  it  nothing  but  the 
ashes  of  infidelity.  And  the  wai<t  of  a  fixed  creed  and  articles  ren- 
ders any  recovery  of  their  original  zeal  and  principles  very  diffi- 
cult. Rarely  do  we  heajr  of  their  dead  in  faith  walking  again.  In 
our  Church,  on  the  contrary,  and,  in  great  part,  by  the  influence 
of  her  formularies,  the  dead  do  walk.  At  the  present  moment, 
religion  has,  as  it  were,  sprung  up  from  the  grave  in  which  she 
was  well  nigh  entombed  at  the  Restoration,  and  walks  abroad  in 
many  of  the  churches  and  colleges  of  the  land."     P.  8*2. 

From  the  latter  seuteuce  of  this  extract,  compared  with  what 
we  have  cited  before,  it  will  appear  that  our  author  means  to 
assert,  that  from  the  times  of  the  Liestoration  to  the  present 
dav,  the  truths  of  Christianity  have  been  entombed  in  our 
Church,  and  that  the  dogmas  of  heathenish  philosophy  have 
reigned  in  their  place.  In  the  hist  edition  the  passage  stood 
as  follows :— K 

"  Sociuianism,  or  \rianism,  now  fills  the  pulpits  once  occupied 
by  Howe,  Owen,  or  Baxter.  Could  they  return  to  earth,  they 
would  find  their  lamps  burning,  not  in  the  once  cherished  meeting, 
but  in  the  despised  and  deserted  aisles  of  the  Establishment.  The 
over-anxious  zeal  of  their  followers  soon  spent  iti-eif;  the  volcano 
burnt  out,  and  too  often  left  behind  it  nothing  but  the  ashes  of 
infidelity.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  dissenting  Society  recovering 
itself,— of  their  dead  in  faith  walking  again?  But  in  our  Church 
the  dead  do  walk.  At  the  present  moment  a  flame  of  religion  has 
sprung  up  from  the  grave,  in  which  she  was  entombed  at  the 
liestoration,  and  walks  abroad  in  many  of  the  Churches  and  the 
Colleges  of  the  land." 

We  shall  not  suppose  that  our  author  can  intend  to  shelter 
himself  under   the    paltry    mental   reservation  of   the  qualifying 

re  *•  •'" 

*  well  nigh"  of  his  second  edition,  hi  is  meaning  is  too  clear  to 
be  misunderstood,  and  his  expressions,  in  tins  instance,  too 
unguarded  to  be  explained  away. 

Does  the  author  really  imagine,  that  the  memory  of  his 
readers  is  so  deplorably  fatuous,  or  that  their  intellect  is  so 
wretchedly  contracted,  as  to  acquiesce  without  opposition,  or 
even  examination,  in  so  gross  and  so  premeditated  a  calumny  r 
We  cannot  conceive  our  author  destitute  of  the  commonest  in- 
formation, upon  a  subject  so  closely  united  with  the  avowed 
purpose  and  subject  of  his  work?  Would  he  have  us  suppose 
that  he  has  never  consulted  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  or  entered 
a  theological  library  ?  Should  he  there  enquire  who  were  tho^e 
holy  Fathers  of  our  Church,,  to  whom,  since   the  Restoration, 

was 
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was  entrusted  the  sacred  charge  of  propagating  the  docfnnes> 
administering,  the  consolations,  and  defending  the  evidences  o* 

our  faith ;  should  he  time  demand  tlic  monuments  of  their 
labour,  the  testimonies  of  their  zeal,  and  the  critenons  of  their 
doctrine  and  belief,  we  could  only  exclaim, 

"  Monumenta  si  quarts  circumspicc." 

If  pver  there  was  a  man  at  die  thunder  of  whose  eloquence 
the  ('ap)Cu  of  the  court  trembled  to  its  very  foundation;;  it  was 
JSonth.     With  a  sarcastic  wit,  at  which  even  Hochestcr  himself 
would  stand  abashed,  h  :  drove  infidelity  from  its   last  resource 
of    low    buffoonery;  and    b\   the    strength    of   his    reasoning, 
lie  placed  the   high  and  holy  doctrines  of  our  Christian  Church 
upon  a  rock,  agains    which    die  waves  of  heresy  may  foam  and 
beat  in  vairi.      Would  the  Christian  see  the  consolations  of  the. 
Gospel  beamipg  in  all  their  unsullied  lustre,  and   breathing  all 
their  "native  Sweetness,  let  his  days   and  nights   be  given  to  that 
great' master  of  affection  and  pathos,  Jer.  Taylor.     What  doc- 
trine is  there  which  our  Redeemer  preached,    in  which  Tillotson. 
and  l>arrovv,  those  giants  in  theology,  have  not  followed   at  an 
humble  distance  the  footsteps  of  their  heaveuJjMaSterl    To  whom 
should  we  refer    the  student    for  a  masterly  elucidation  and  a 
scriptural  exposition   of.  every  article,  which  as  Christians  we 
believe;  but  to  -Pearson,  Bull,  and  to  Waterland  ?     if  doubt 
cr  hesitation   should  arise  in   the   mind   of  the  scholar  or   the 
philosopher,  to  what  should  we  refer  him  for  full  satisfaction 
upon  all  the  grand  and   leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  but  to. 
the  masculine  understanding,  and  to  the  argumentative  eloquence 
of    Sh<  rlock  ?    W  as  hot  Clarke  that   divine,  whose    discourses 
Johnson   upon  his  "death  "bed  requested  his  friend  to  read ;  be-' 
eausi  ,  as  he  expressed  it,  he  was  fullest  upon  the  propitiatory  sa- 
crifice i  would  we   convert  die  disciple  even  of  Hume  himself 
to  the  knowledge,  of  the  Lord,  to   v. hat  work   could   we   better 
trust,  under  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  for  such  areforma-, 
tion,   than  to 'the  Analogy  of  Butler.     If  Atterbury  and  Seeker, 
if  Ogden  and  Home,  if  Warburton  and  Balguy,  if  Jones  and 
Skelton,  preached  not  Christ,  whom   did  they  preach?  If  from 
ecclesiastics   Ave  turn  our  eyes  to   the  laymen   who   since    the 
Tiesloiation  have  stood  forward  as  the  pillars  of  Christianity  in' 
these  dominions,  who,  let  us  enquire,   more  distinctly  drew  the 
line  and  marked  out  the  boundaries  between  reason  and  faith, 
than  that  master  of  the  human  mind  Locke?  The  powerful  un- 
derstanding of  Johnson,  and  the  stupendous  learning  of  Bryant 
were  never  employed  by  these  great  professors  with  more  holy 
joy,  than    in   the    service  of  their   Kedeemer.     The  works  of* 
.Nelson  sail  remain,  a  monument  of  strong  and  judicious  piety; 

nor" 
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nor  is  the.  devotional   lire  of  that  holy  anchorite  W.  Law,  yet 
extinguished  in  oblivion.     These  are  but  a  few  among  the  leaders- 
of  that    sacred  band,  who   were  the   witnesses   of  the  Gospel 
truths,  and  dedicated   their  eloquence,  their  learning,  and  their 
lives  to  their  heavenly  Master :  these   were  they,  who  in  their 
generation  were  the  burning  and  the  shining  lights  of  our  Apos- 
tolic   Church,    and     are    now    departed    10    the    resting    place 
of  the  just.     It   refreshes  us  to    talk  of  these  great  and  holy' 
men— and  it  is  with  difficulty,  indeed,   that  we  can    recall  our 
minds  from  such  high  contemplations,  to   any   thing   so    low  as 
concerns  either  ourselves  or  the  author  of  the  Velvet  Cushion. 

If  then  religion  was  "  entombed  at  the  restoration,"  these 
were  the  conductors  of  the  funeral  rites,  these  and  thousands  of 
their  fellows  reared  the  mausoleum  in  which  she  lay  entranced, 
"  Brave"  indeed  is  "  the  neglect"  of  that  man,  who  professing 
himself  a  son  of  the  Church,  which  glories  in  these  her  brightest 
ornaments,  shall  pass  over  their  names  in  silence  and  oblivion? 
What  can  be  "  the  filial  reverence/'  as  our  author  terms  it,  of  that 
man  for  a  Church,  in  which  for  a  century  and  a  half,  religion 
has  laid  entombed?  if  the  charge  be  just  there  must  be  some- 
thing materially  wrong,  or  fatally  deficient  in  her  construction. 
But  the  charge,  as  common  sense  must  shew,  is  utterly  devoid 
of  foundation.  What  then  shall  be  thought  of  the  sincerity  of 
that  man's  professions,  who  in  the  face  of  all  these  great  witnesses, 
shall  j  refer  such  a  charge  against  our  Church,  and  at  the  same 
time  declare  u  his  filial  reverence"  towards  it.  li'  the  charge  be 
true,  the  Church  of  England  deserves  his  attachment  no  more 
than  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  it  be  false,  what  can  we  think  of 
his  principle  or  of  his  design?— Is  he  imposed  upon  by  his  own 
ignorance,  or  is  it  the  ignorance  of  his  in  discriminating  admirers 
upon  which  he  would  impose  ? 

The  written  sermons  of  this  century  and  a  half  have  often 
been  before  us,  but  we  have  not  been  enabled  to  discover  any 
peculiar  appropriation  of  the  terms  "  Socrates;  reason,  and 
moderation,"  we  do  not  remember  where  the  morality  of  the 
philosopher  *  is  opposed  to  the  propitiation  of  the  Saviour, 
where  reason  is  preferred  to  faith,  or  moderation  to  the  humility 
of  Christian  zeal.  When  the  author  will  have  the  goodness  to 
give  quotations  or  references,  instead  of  making  assertions ;  some 
of  his  readers  will  be  better  pleased.  By  the  way,  when  he 
shall  please  to  give  us  a  few  examples  of  his  ".  Socrates,  reason, 


*  We  are  bound  in  justice  to  say  that  we  have  seen  the  writings 
of  Socrates,  quoted  both  by  Pearson  and  Bull,  which,  may  per- 
haps in  the  eyes  of  many  of  his  learned  friends,  justify  the  author's 
assertion. 

and 
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and  moderation"  among  the  Divines  of  the  English  Church, 
ho  may  also  point  oul  a  few  passages  among  our  reformers, 
Hooker,  for  instance,  where  the  doctrine  of  "  Conversion'7 
is  insisted  upon.  This  conversion  is  a  favourite  doctrine  with 
the  fanatical  party  of  the  present  day;  a  conversion  not  from 
heathenism  to  Christianity,  not  from  a  life  of  actual  sin  to  a 
life  of  righteousness;  but  from  sober  religion  to  the  feelings 
ol  part)  enthusiasm.  A  specimen  of  which  the  author  has 
given  us  in  the  personage,  whom  he  terms  a  Cavalier. 

"  <  Upon  the  whole,'  said  the  Vicar,  '  I  seem,  as  I  said,  to  see 
Popery  enter  whenever  the  door  is  not  barred  by  the  treble  bolt  of 
a  humble,  practical,  devout  spirit. 

"  '  1  can  sometimes  see  it,  as  it  were,  lurking  the  broad-brimmed 
bat  of  a  Quaker,  in  the  smooth  silk  hat  of  a  Methodist,  in  the  cant 
language  of  some  other  sectaries;  and,  finally,  I  see  it  sometimes 
where  I  would  least  of  all  wish  to  see  it,  at  the  font  and  the  altar 
of  our  own  truly  spiritual  Church.' 

"  '  In  what  cases?'  a?ked  the  Visitor, 

"  '  When,'  replied  the  old  gentleman,  '  the  priests  or  the  people 
imagine  that  the  mere  rite  supersedes  real  vital  religion  in  the  heart 
of  the  wor.-hipper.' 

"  «  I  fear,'  said  the  Visitor,  '  I  have  something  of  Popery  run- 
ning in  my  own  veins.' 

"  '  That  very  fear,'  said  the  Vicar,  '  will,  by  the  divine  blessing, 
carry  off  the  disease.'  And  then  he  caught  him  tenderly  by  the 
hand.  '  Do  not  think,'  safd  he,  fc  that  I  led  intentionally  the  con- 
versation to  this  issue  ;  but,  as  Providence  has  conducted  us  to  this 
point,  let  us  make  the  best  use  of  your  circumstances.  I  do  think, 
you  have  named  your  chief  fault.  The  correctness  of  your  life, 
your  zeal  for  the  Church,  3-our  integrity,  your  benevolence,  have 
long  made  me  love  you,  and  feel  ashamed  of  myself;  and  I  have 
often  said,  but  '  one  thing  lackest  thou  yet/  Seek,  dear  Sir,  to 
add  the  spirit  to  the  form  of  religion,  bring  fire  to  your  altar,  put 
the  soul  into  the  act,  and  then,  I  shall  be  as  inferior  to  you  in  de- 
votion, as  I  have  long  been  in  every  thing  else.  I  am  your  shep- 
herd, Sir,  but  the  sheep  often  knows  his  way  to  the  best  pastures 
better  than  his  shepherd.  Happy,  most  happy  shall  I  be,  to  tread 
(a  your  steps.' 

"  There  was  something  in  this  honest,  simple,  pastoral  address 
of  the  good  Vicar,  that  sunk  to  the  very  heart  ef  his  visitor.  He 
lifted  his  handkerchief  to  his  face  as  if  to  weep ;  but,  as  the  old 
lady  at  almost  the  same  moment  observed,  how  much  these  wood 
fires  affect  the  eyes ;  and  he  and  the  Vicar  assented  to  it :  this 
might  possibly  be  the  cause.  A  iew  moments  afterwards,  however, 
when  they  were  gone  out  of  the  room,  with  eyes  full  of  tears,  he 
exclaimed,  •  I  have  drawn  nigh  to  thee  with  my  lips,  but  my  heart 
was  far  from  thee. "?     P,  67. 

After 
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After  remarking  that  in  the  second  edition  the  <e  sometimes," 
and  "  as  it  were"  are  added  as  palliatives  to  the  general  censure, 
for  fear  of  "  giving  pain   to   worthy  individuals;"  we   shall   say 
a  word  or  two  upon  this  subject  of  conversion.     This   accord- 
ing  to  the   doctrine   of  the  party,  takes  place  at  a  certain  time, 
at  half  past  six,   tor   instance,   in   the  afternoon  of  Friday,  or 
eleven  at  night  of  Thursday,  the  day  universally  appropriated 
hy  them  to  lecturing  the  esoteric.     The  process  is  this;  in   the 
hour  of  depression  either  from  real   or  imaginary  misfortunes, 
the  unhappy  sufferer  is  attacked  by  one  or  more  of  them  ;  in- 
stead of  the  consolations   of  the   Gospel,  its  threatening^  are 
denounced,  armed  with  a  terror  to  which  at  such  a  time,  and  in 
such   a  case,   the  Gospel  is  a  stranger.     The  more  pure,   the 
more  charitable,  the  more  religious  (in  the  true  sense  of  the  word) 
their  victim  has  been,  the  more  cause   is   held  out   for  alarm. 
At  a  certain  stage  of  the   agitation  into  which  he  is  thus  most 
mercilessly    plunged    (for   these  fanatical    distillers   cau    coolly 
calculate  the  point  of  torture  at  which   the   fermentation   is   to 
be  stopped)  it  is  hinted  that  within  the   circle  of  a  chosen  few 
salvation  is  yet  secure,  the  high  doctrines  of  Christianity    are 
then    held   forth   tainted   by  the  corruption   of  enthusiasm  and 
conceit  ;    the   offer   is    embraced   as  the    last   resource    of  an 
agonized    and   broken  spirit,  and  the  unhappy  victim   is  led  to 
the  altar,  dressed  out  in   all  the  trappings  of  the  pftrty.     This 
then  is  the  moment  of  his  conversion;  this  is  "  bringing   tire 
to  the  altar."     We  are  aware  that  in   the  present  instance,   the 
various  stages,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and   for  many  more  im- 
portant leasous,  are  omitted.     But  this  is  the  process;  and  if  any 
of  our  readers  should  doubt  it  we  shall  refer  them  to  the  "  Dairy- 
man's Faughter,"  and  hundreds  of  other  publications  for  the  truth 
of  our  assertions;  and  what  is  of  most  importance,  we  refer  them 
to  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses;  and  to  the  number  of  those 
unhappy  wretches,  who  now  he  bereft  of  reason,  the  miserable 
victims  of  fanatical   cruelty  and   delusion.     How   many  intek 
lects  like  shattered  and  stranded  wrecks  are  cast  upon  the  shores 
of  darkness,  is  to  them  a  matter   of  trifling  concern;  it   is  suf- 
ficient for  their  purpose  that  the  major  part  "  pursue  the  triumph, 
and  partake  the  gale."     Now  under  a  variety  of  modifications, 
and  graduations  in   the   thermometer  of   enthusiasm   from   the 
shrieking  and  jumping  of  Revivalism,  to  the  sober  sighs   of 
of   more  accomplished  fanaticism,  this  is   the  process  of   the 
operation,  this  is  conversion;  and  such  conversion,   we    boldly 
assert,  was    not    the   doctrine   of  the    Fathers    of   our    English 
Church.      In   the  works  of  Hooker   the   term  is  scarce] v  to  be 
found,  the   idea   of  such    a  conversion,  as   the  author   has  in- 
stanced in  his  CuvaKer,  appears  never  to  have  entered  his  mind, 
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A    Ho  <'■«  r,  however,  appears  to  be  ;i  favourite  with  our  author, 
■u>    shall   jit-  tb  bonselt  and  our  readers  with  an  extract 

trout  tl  etolij  siastical  Polity,  where  hp  speaks  of 

the  German  Aiiabaptists4  ami  shall  leave  them  to  draw  their  own 
comparisons. 

u  The  means  by  which  they  both  allured  and  retained  so  great 
multitudes!  were  most  effectual'!  first's  wonderful  show  of  zeaj 
irds  God  wherewkh  they  si  eined  to  be  even  wrapped  in  every 
thing  they  apoke;  secondly  an  hatred  of  sin,  and  a  singular  love 
of  i  .',   which  men  did  think  to  he  much  mere  than  ordinary 

in  them,  by  reason  of  the  custom  which  they  had  to  fill  the  ears 
of  te.  people  with  invectives  against  their  authorised  guides,  as 
well  spiritual  as  civil:  thirdly,  the  bountiful  relief,  wherewith  they 
eased  tiie. broken  estate  of  such  needy  creatures,  as  were  in  that 
respect  the  more  apt  to  be  drawn  away;  fourthly,  a  tender  com- 
ion  which  they  thought  to  take  upon  the  miseries  of  the 
common  sort,  over  whose  heads  their  manner  was  even  to  pour 
down  showers  of  tears  in  complaining,  that  no  respect  was  had 
vmto  them;  that  their  goods  were  devoured  by  wicked  cormorants; 
their  persons  had  in  contempt,  all  liberty  both  spiritual  and  tern-, 
poral  taken  from  them,  that  it  was  high  time  for  God  to  hear  their 
groans,  and  to  send  them  deliverance.  Lastly,  a  cunning  slight 
which  they  had  to  stroke  and  smooth  up  the  minds  of  their  fol- 
lowers, as  well  by  appropriating  to  them  all  the  favourable  titles, 
the  good  words,  and  gracious  promises  in  Scripture;  as  also  by  casting 
tiie  contrary  always  on  the  heads  of  such  as  were  severed  from  that 
retinue.  Whereupon  the  peoples  common  acclamation  unto  such 
deceivers  was,  '  These  are  verily  the  men  of  God,  these  are  hi§ 
true  and  sincere  prophets.'  " 

Upon  the  subject  of  Calvinism,  our  author  speaks  with  much 
tenderness,  lie  professes  himself  (in  the  person  of  his. Vicar) 
scarcely  to  hold  a  point  in  which  Calvin  differed  from  Arminius* 
In  one  part  however  he  makes  the  following  assertion  : — 

"  Indeed,  he  thought  the  Bible  itself  not  quite  so  decided  about 
Calvinism  and  Arminianism,  as  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Bible 
would  pretend,  and  used  to  say,  '  I  think  half  the  Bible  would  have 
suited  Calvin  or  Arminius  much  better  than  the  whole.'  A  great 
text  with  him  was,  '  Secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God, 
but  the  things  that  are  revealed  belong  to  us  and  to  our  children, 
that  we  may  do  them.'  And  a  favourite  question  to  himself,  when 
any  difficulty  were  beginning  to  perplex  him,  was,  '  What  is  that 
to  thee,  follow  'houme.'  In  obedience  to  which,  his  custom  was, 
when  any  one  started  a  controverted  topic  which  he  had  no  hopes 
of  settling,  to  jump  up,  as  well  as  he  could  at  seventy-five,  and  tq 
'  follow'  his  Master  in  some  work  of  love  or  usefulness."    P.  47- 

Now  putting  the  jumping  out  of  the  question,  does  he  mean 

ft 
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to  assert  that  neither  or  both  of  these  schemes  are  founded  in 
Scripture  truih  ?  If  neither,  we  should  be  happy  to  see  a  system 
v.  Inch  lias  truth  for  its  foundation  ;  if  both,  we  must  with  our 
author's  "-bravery  of  neglect/'  resign  the  use  of  our  reasoning 
powers.  In  .mother  place,  however,  he  has  spoken  with  more 
sense  upon  the  subject. 

"  As  to  Scripture,  however,  it  should  be  remembered,  that,  if 
some  single  passages  seem  to  favour  that  system,  the  general  spirit 
of  the  Bible  appears  to  favour  a  less  exclusive  and  partial  creed. 
The  delineations  of  God  as  an  unvoersal  Father,  the  universal  pro-. 
mises,  invitations,  exhortations  to  all,  to  awake,  to  arise,  to. turn, 
to  pray,  seem  to  me  to  belong  to  a  more  comprehensive  scheme. 
It  is  not  easy  to  believe,  that  the  gracious  God  of  the  Scripting 
meant  all  this  for  only  a  small  portion  of  his  creatures."  P.  US. 

With  these  latter  sentences  we  can  with  pleasure  coincide, 
and  although  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Calvinisfie  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  we  can  pay  every  mark  of  due  respect  to  those 
very  few  great  men  of  our  Church,  who  were  doctrinal  Cai- 
yinists.  But  even  allowing  that  Usher  may  be  included  in  the 
number,  (a  question  which  might  admit  of  a  doubt,)  we  never 
can  consent  to  see  the  name  of  Hooker  attached  to  opinions 
which  he  never  held.  That  great  and  good  man  held  in  com- 
mon with  the  Reformers  of  old,  and  with  every  good  churchman 
of  the  present  day,  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  in 
opposition  to  the  works  of  the  Romish  Church,  but  to  the  great 
and  peculiar  doctrines  of  Calvin,  lie  appears,  in  most  points,  to< 
stand  in  direct  opposition.  To  those  who  may  feel  any  inclination 
to  be  satisfied  upon  this  point,  we  most  earnestly  recommend  the 
study  of  the  whole  sermon  upon  justification ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  but  that  from  an  attentive  survey  of  that  mo^t  admirable 
discourse,  they  will  rise  impressed  with  the  opinion,  that 
Hooker  was  no  Calvinist,  even  of  those  days.  Much  less  is  it 
to  be  endured,  that  his  gieat  name  is  to  be  held  forth  as  a  tower 
of  defence  to  all  the  extravagancies,  of  modern  Calvinism,  while 
to  the  tendency  of  its  doctrine  and  to  the  practice  of  its  professors, 
his  writings  stand  in  the  most  formidable  opposition. 

Connected  with  this  is  a  subject  of  a  most  serious  and  solemn 
nature,  upon  which  our  author  enlarges  with  much  animation, 
pud,  as  for  his  own  sake  we  hope,  with  pure  and  disinterested 
piety,  upon  that  name,  "  at  which  every  knee  shall  bow." 
Whatever  precept  is  not  urged  in  that  sacred  name,  whatever 
duty  is  not  enforced  upon  the  motives  of  Christian  faith,  is  urged 
and  enforced  in  vain.  Unadorned  by  the  name  of  Christ,  all 
eloquence  is  but  empty  declamation  ;  unaided  by  his  grace,  mo-. 
fblity  is  but  an  idle  word  and  a  delusive  shadow,     liut  however 

fatal 
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fatal  (he  neglect  of  sach  an  instrument,  not  less  injurious  is  the 
prostitution  <>f  its  holy  influence  to  the  lowest  of  all  eaithly  pur- 
poses, to  the  furtherance  of  the  power  and  the  interest  of  a 
part*.  To  foment  the  spirit  of  contention,  or  to  create  divisions 
in  the  Christian  Church  by  the  name  of  its  heavenly  author  and 
founder  is,  in  our  mind,  little  short  of  blasphemy.  \\  e  have  a 
proportionate  dislike  to  its  uncalled  for  application  upon  all 
trivial  occasions,  or  its  familiar  use  even  in  the  more  solemn 
exercise  of  prayer.  Upon  these  principles  therefore,  we  hardly 
know  how  to  approve  of  the  following  paragraph. 

u  The  old  lady,  though  she  widely  differed  from  the  Vicar  as  to 
his  notion  of  Ins  own  voice  and  manner,  quite  sympathized  with 
him  in  all  bis  enthusiasm  upon  the  glorious  theme  on  which  he  had 
now  entered.  A  humbler  spirit  scarcely  ever  breathed.  This 
humility  had  carried  her  to  the  foot  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  she 
seemed  to  stand  there  like  one  of  the  women  who  had  followed  him 
to  his  crucifixion.  I  have  seen  her  hang  upon  her  husband's  lips, 
when  he  dwelt  upon  this  topic,  as  if  she  was  listening  to  the  song 
of  the  angels,  ',  to  you  is  born  this  day  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ 
the  Lord.'  In  Church,  it  was  their  darling  theme;  at  home,  their 
continual  feast.  The  sacred  name  of  a  Saviour  never  failed  to  quell 
a  rising  difference,  to  hind  up  a  wound,  to  dry  up  a  tear,  to  shed 
a  sort  of  sunshine  over  all  their  prospects.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
emphasis  with  which  she  replied  to  his  last  sentence,  '  Yes,  rny 
dear,  they  feel,  and  /  feel,  and  if  we  did  not  all  feel,  the  stone* 
themselves  would  cry  out.  If  my  feelings  ever  languish,  I  call  to 
mind  our  poor  Catholic,  who,  as  you  well  remember,  when  her 
priest  had  prescribed  some  penance  for  her  sins,  after  hearing  you, 
burst  into  the  vestry,  crying,  '  that  is  the  Saviour  I  want.'  We  all 
want  him,  and  God  be  praised,  we  may  all  possess  him.'  The  old 
mans  heart  burned  within  him  as  she  talked,  and  he  now  felt,  what 
indeed  he  had  felt  a  thousand  times,  ixhy  he  loved  his  wife." 
V.  SO. 

1  his  anecdote,  which  we  strongly  suspect  to  have  been  in- 
terpolated from  the  journal  of  a  missionary  in  the  East,  is  in- 
tended, we  suppose,  as  a  specimen  of  this  sudden  conversion. 
|Sow  even  allowing  the  truth  of  the  original,  (for  we  know  that 
veracity  is  not  an  essential  quality  either  in  character  or  the 
journal  of  such  sort  of  missionaries,)  it  appears  but  very  ill 
adapted  to  the  character  of  the  Catholic,  and  to  be  still  worse 
applied  as  a  test  of  the  revival  of  a  Christian  spirit.  We  should 
Fiave  thought  that  a  better  criterion  of  such  a  conversion  might 
have  been  found,  than  the  bursting;  open  of  a  vestry  door. 

Subjoined  to  the  history  are  a  number  of  characters,  which 
we  are  not  sufficiently  initiated  into  the  free-masonry  of  the 
party,  or  into  the  private  acquaintance  of  the  author,  thoroughly 
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to  understand.  We  really  should  not  suspect  him  of  satirising 
his  friends,,  but  there  is  a  mail  to  whom  the  following  character 
seems  in  many  parts  exclusively  applicable. 

"  '  Manner,  for  sol  will  call  him,  was  a  spoiled  child.  He  lost 
hi"  father  early,;  and  his  mother,  captivated  by  the  strength  of  his 
attachment,  which  naturally  centered  all  in  her,  requited  it  by  anti- 
cipating all  his  whims,  and  indulging  all  his  caprice  and  ill  temper. 
In  consequence,  he  became  peevish,  headstrong,  and  passionate. 
Now  and  then,  indeed,  some  better  qualities  seemed,  as  it  were,  to 
flash  in  his  character.  But  the  gleam  was  only  for  a  moment,  and 
seemed  to  leave  a  deeper  gloom  behind.  His  feelings  were  quick, 
"his  spirits  variable.  He  loved  and  hated,  worked  and  idled,  laughed 
and  cried,  all  in  a  moment,  and  always  in  excess. 

"  •  When  sent  to  school,  he  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  quar- 
relling with'  the  larger  half  of  his  school-fellows,  and  forming  the 
rest  into  a  party  against  them,  of  which  his  vehemence  rather  than 
his  talent s  or  industry,  made  him  the  leader.  And,  the  habits  of 
school,  he  carried  to  college,  where  he  was  chiefly  known  as  a  per- 
son whom  no  one  liked,  and  whom  every  one  feared.  These  nu- 
merous defects  were,  however,  brightened  by  one  more  promising 
quality.  He  had  acquired,  under  the  eye  of  his  mother,  who, 
though  a  weak,  was  really  a  pious  woman,  a  certain  awe  of  gross 
sin.  The  effect  of  this,  however,  was,  not  to  correct  his  life,  but 
to  reduce  it  to  a  sort  of  alternation  of  sin  and  sorrows.  Such  a 
]ire  could  make  no  man  happy ;  and,  especially  one  who  had  thw 
friends  to  cheer  him.  little  real  taste  for  dissipation,  and  that  kind 
of  bilious  habit,  which  is  apt  to  divide  the  life  of  its  victim  between 
rmger  and  melancholy.  In  such  a  state,  therefore,  he  was  not 
likely  to  remain  long.  And,  accordingly,  on  a  sudden,  he  pro- 
claimed himself  a  converted  character.  He  forsook  at  once,  not 
pnly  his  vices,  but  his  college  occupations  ;  not  only  his  profligate, 
but  his  moral  companions.  His  acquaintance  looked  on  with  asto- 
nishment. The  good  trembled  when  they  saw  such  hands  laid  on 
the  ark  of  God.  The  bad  scoffed  to  find  religion  with  such  a 
champion.  But  Munster  went  on  his  way,  heedless  both  of  the 
one,  and  of  the  other.  He  soon  entered  the  Church,  and  became 
the  curate  of  this  very  parish.  And  here,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
"describe  him,  first,  as  a  minister;  and  next,  as  the  father  of  a 
family. 

"  '  His  doctrines  were,  in  the  main,  those  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
of  the  Reformers,  l-ut  then  he  held  and  taught  them  less  practi- 
cal?'; than  either.  Hi3  grand  maxim,  for  instance,  was,  •  preach 
of  faith,  and  works  will  follow :'  whereas,  the  Bible  and  the  Church 
evidently, deem  the  game  attention  due  to  both,  concluding,  that  a 
man  U  just  ar,  likely  to  act  as  to  think  wrong.' 

"  4  Tlie  hands  of  my  watch,'  said  the  Vicar,  *  are  quite  as  in- 
correct as  the  wheel".     But  let  us  read  on.' 

*'  *  Neither  did  the  spirit  of  moderation  in  these  high  authorities- 

satisfy 
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satisfy  ]  iMi.     Sometimes,  be  so  magnified  a  truth,  as  to  strain  it  to 

nsions  pf  error.     Sometimes  he  seemed  to  reduce   toe 

r  ligioh  to  a    ingle  ttodfine.     In  short,  as  some  itien  pos- 

the  ;ii'i  of  giving  error  the  air  of  truth,  so  he  gave  truth  tire 
complexion  and  the  oharacti  t  of  error.  Few  men  had  a  better 
creed  ;  ana  few  put  a  worse  interpretation  to  it.' 

"  '  lVut,  however  defective   his  opinions  might  be,    his  life   was 
far  worse.     Although  ardent  to  the  pulpit,  and  in  tlie  discharge  of 

I  other  public  di  his  zeal  did  not  extend  to  the  more  retired 

duties  of  his  office.  He  rarely, for  instance,  sought  out  in  the  re- 
mote corners  of  his  parish  those  sheep  of  his  Hock,  who  either  had 
not  yet  found  the  heavenly  pastures,  or  had,  unhappily,  wandered 
from  them.  Those  quiet  labours,  which  no  eye  sees,  and  no  voice 
applauds  but  that  pf  God,  had  no  charms  for  him.  To  be  heard, 
to  be  lilt,  to  be  admired,  in  the  great  congregation,  was  all  h*c 
loved.  .Many  are  the  wounded  spirits  which  he  .never  attempted 
to  heal.  Many  the  broken  hearts  which  he  never  stopped  to  bind 
up.  They  cried  for  help,  indeed,  but  their  Levite  passed  by  on 
.  the  other  side.  When  he  should  have  been  aiding  them,  he  was 
gone  to  act  the  A  pestle,  or  to  head  the  Crusade,  in  some  rmblj'c 
enterprise,    to  which,   not  God,  but   his  vanity   had  called  liim. 

v  are,  those  of  his  parish  whose  faces  he  will  first  recognize  at 
the  bar  of  God,  sheep  which  he  should  have  carried  in  his  bosom, 
children  to  whom  lie  should  have  been  as  a  father.  Into -the  secu- 
lar business  of  his  parish  he  entered  with  great  eagerness  ;  and* 
unfortunately  for  his  general  influence  as  a  minister,,  carried  into 
It  as  worldly  a  spirit  as  any  of  his  people — thus  proving  that  the 
Apostle  in  the  pulpit  was  a  mere  man  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of 
life  ;  and  that,  like  bad  pictures,  it  was  to  distance  rather  than  to 
calq  his  character  owed  even  the  little  effect   it   had.     His 

charities  were  extensive  and  shewy.  Rather,  indeed,  than  curtail 
them,  he  had  much  narrowed  .the  education  of  an  only  sou,  de- 
signed for  the  ministry ;  and  even  delayed  his  payments  to  some 
by  no  means  affluent  tradesmen.  And  the  money,  thus  doubtfully 
lied,  was,  in  many  instances,  ill  bestowed.  'His  gifts  were  often 
either  partial  or  ostentatious.  -They  were  inscribed,  for  instance, 
on  the  walls  of  the  popular  chapel;  but  rarely  on  the  heart  of  the 
alrlicted  and  unobtrusive  poor.  But,  Sir,  you  will  be  glad,  'I 
think,  to  hear  something  of  the  effect  of  his  ministry  on  his  con- 
gregation. 

'l  *  The  importance  then  of  the  doctrines  on  which  he  dwelt, 
the  vigopr  of  Ins. manner,  and  a  good  deal  of  natural  eloquence,  in- 
sured him  a  huge  and  an  attentive  audience.  And,  such  is  tne 
value  of  truth,  even  when  debased  by  a  mixture  of  error,  that,  in. 
many  instance  s,  the  happiest  results  flowed  from  .his  exertion's. 
Many,  through  the  mercy  pf  God,  received  the  wheat,  and  rejected 
the  chaff;  which,  with  a  too  nearly  approaching  liberality,  he  had 
scattered  around  him.  They  learned  .  from  him,  for  example,  to 
love  heir  Saviour,  and  that  absorbed  many  baser. emotions.    They 

learned; 
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learned  also  to  read  the  Scriptures  ;  and  there  found  the  antidote 
even  for  their  preacher's  errors.  To  some  of  his  hearers,  however, 
his  ministry  was  far  from  beneficial.  Some  timid  minds  were  driven 
to  despair;  some  bolder  spirits  urged  to  presumption.  And,  in 
general,  his  most  ardent  converts  were,  by  no  means,  the  most 
complete  Christians.  Their  tempers  especially,  betrayed  some  de- 
fect in  their  religious  system;  and  shewed  that  a  millennium  which 
should  arise  from  the  complete  diffusion  of  his  principles,  [would 
not  be  of  that  kind  in  which  the  *  iion  should  lie  down  with  the 
kid.'"     P.  140. 

Were  we  to  interpret  what  is  meant  by  ec  heading  the 
Crusade,"  we  should  apply  the  terms  to  that  clergyman,  who 
abandoning  the  sacred  charge  of  his  parish,  of  his  family,  and  of 

•  those  committed  to  his  care,  to  fate  and  chance,  in  defiance  of  the 
injunctions  of  that  ecclesiastical  governor  whom  he  has  sworn  to 
obey,  shall  traverse  the  kingdom  in  every  direction,  intruding 
upon  the  province  of  the  diocesan  clergy,  oppo-ing  himself  to 
every  species  of  church  discipline,  and  accompanied  by  dis- 
senters and  schismatics,  shall  preach  up  in  every  corner  of  the 
land,  the  interests  of  that  society,  the  leading  feature  in  whoso 
constitution  appears  to  be  its  hostility  to  the  Church  establish- 
ment. Should  any  of  our  readers  esteem  our  character  of  the 
methodistical  preaching  to  be  too  severe*  and  that  our  charge 
of  its  driving  to  distraction  many  of  its  hearers,  is  un- 
founded in  fact,  let  our  statement  be  confirmed  by  the  author 
himself  in  his  character  of  Minister.  This  gentleman  api  ears 
rather  too  much  of  a  rhodomontadcr  to  promote,  in  any  very 
wide  degree,  the  success  of  the  party;  such  intemperance  might 
shock  the  uninitiated,  he  cannot  therefore  be  held  forth  as  a  de- 
coy to  the  wavering  and  unsettled  ;.  let  the  reader,  howevei ,  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  the  man,  and  the  manner,  and  not  so  much  the 
tendency  ol  his  doctrine  which  is  the  object  of  censure. 

Our  Traders  will  have  formed  by  this  time  some  judgment 
upon  the  nature  and  tendency  of  this  publication.     We  slit      [ 

•  have  held  its  Unknown  author  in  much  higher  estimation,  had  he 
boldly  declared  his  design,  and  had  he  not,  under  tiie  -masks of 
affection  and  love,  aimed  a  blow  at  that  ver    Church  which  he 

•  professes  to  reverence.  To  recommend  the  principles,  and  to 
propagate  the  interests  of  his  party,  without  the  mention  of  those 
names  which  might  place  the  reader  on  his  guard,  is  the  great 
end  of  the  volume.  To  represent  their  doctrines  as  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformers,  and  to  impress  upon  the  reader,  that,  from  the 
restoration  until  the  present  day,  those- doctrines  have  been  abtfn- 

•  dont  d  by  our  Church,  are  the  principal  means  of  accomplishing 
th's  end.  How  far  he  has  succeeded  in  these  two  objects,  we 
leave  our  readers  to  determine.    Let  the  author  boidu  u^eiare.in 

v.  hat 
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what  Clmrclics  and  in  what  Colleges  of  the  land  this  spirit  is  re- 
\ived;  were  we  as  fond  of  perverting  Scripture,  with  a  sort  of 
ludicrous  familiarity,  as  himself,  we  Blight  suggest  to  him  that 
'•  Kings  may  be  its  nursing  fathers,  and  Queens  its  nursing  mo- 
tlnrs." 

In  the  second  edition  many  remarks,  which  might  give  um- 
brage to  the  dissenters,  are  either  softened  down,  or  wholly 
omitted  ;  and,  in  their  stead,  we  are  told  how  "  greatly  are  both 
the  spirit  and  the  taste  of  the  dissenters  improved  id  our  days," 
and  of  •■  a  hearty  desire  to  co-operate  with  them  for  every  good 
end  y  but  at  what  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  these  alterations  were 
suggested,  he  has  omitted  to  inform  us.  In  the  first  edition,  he 
went  so  far  as  to  declare,  that,  at  the  Restoration,  the  Church 
was  infected  by  the  prolligacy  of  the  Court ;  but  this  observation 
has  been  since  omitted. 

We  have  delivered  our  opinion  boldly  upon  this  publication, 
because  we  know  its  tendency,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God  (for 
we  too  are  serious  men),  our  readers  shall  know  it  also.  I"or 
those  who,  in  their  religious  principles,  differ  from  ourselves,  we 
encourage  every  mild  and  charitable  feeling ;  we  can  hear  their 
opinions  with  patience,  and  canvass  them  with  temper.  But  for 
those  who,  under  the  mask  of  friendship  and  affection,  would  in- 
sinuate the  grossest  calumnies,  and,  under  the  specious  garb  of 
candid  discussion,  would  violate  the  sanctity  of  historic  truth,  we 
can  feel  no  real  respect.  The  author  has  prefixed  to  the  volume 
rather  a  pompous  dedication  of  his  work,  "  upon  the  altar"  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Now,  even  supposing  its  tendency  to  be  of 
the  most  affectionate  nature,  it  savours  surely  of  presumption  and 
conceit  to  offer  so  light  and  so  insignificant  an  ottering  upon  such 
an  altar.  It  is  with  much  diffidence  that  we  should  present,  in 
tins  manner,  the  laboius  of  our  best  years,  and  consecrate  them 
with  the  formality  of  such  a  dedication;  but  the  ceremonious  en- 
rolment of  a  light  tale  or  a  flippant  novel,  among  the  archives  of 
our  Church,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  author  entertains  a  very 
mistaken  view  cither  of  the  dignity  of  the  altar,  or  of  the  value  of 
the  sacrifice. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  upon  any  occasion,  and  parti- 
cularly upon  the  discussion  of  religious  subjects,  that  we  adopt- 
the  language  of  acrimony  or  censure.  We  would  not  willingly 
fasten  with  malignant  anxiety  upon  the  errors  and  the  indiscre- 
tion of  any  author,  and  pass  over  his  beauties  and  excellencies 
in  silence  and  oblivion.  We  are  bound,  therefore,  to  declare, 
lhat  there  are  many  points  in  this  litt.e  volume,  in  which  we  en- 
tirely coincide,  and  some  beautiful  passages  which  we  would  wil- 
lingly extract,  were  not  the  book  so  generally  in  the  hands  of  our 
readers.     But  it  is  not  because  we  cordially  assent  to  many  of 

"the 
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tfte  doctrines  which  it  contains,  that  we  can  approve  6f  the  design 
with  which  they  are  introduced,  or  of  the  end  which  they  are  pnr- 
posed  to  promote.  There  are  few,  very  few  points  of  faith,  upon 
which  we  might  differ  with  the  authoi  ;  hut  we  protest  aga;n.*t 
their  application  to  party  purposes  and  against  the  exclusive  right 
which  that  party  claim  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  to 
the  name  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  the  consolations  of  Christ. 

Of  the  style  and  language  of  this  little  volume  we  should  sav 
nothing,  had  not  the  author  by  his  dedication  given  a  consequence 
which  it  little  deserved.  It  contains  some  tolerable  strokes  of 
humour,  and  some  few  instances  of  pathos.  But  the  light  parts 
are  generally  far  too  flippant,  and  the  graver  sentiments  much 
too  florid.  But  our  most  serious  objection  lies  against  the  unna- 
tural amalgamation  of  the  most  sacred  passages  in  Scripture  with 
paltry  conceits,  and  attempts  at  witticism.  However  these 
may  be  occasionally  introduced  as  reliefs  to  the  graver  parts,  yet 
it  consists  neither  with  the  principles  of  taste,  nor  with  the  rever- 
ence due  to  so  sacred  a  subject,  to  mix  up  the  solemn  and  the 
ludicrous  in  one  undigested  mass.  The  humour  of  our  author  is 
clearly  a  second-hand  imitation  of  the  letters  of  Peter  Piimiey; 
and  his  graver  portions,  a  dilatation  of  a  Bible  Society  harangue. 
Our  readers  may  readily  conceive  the  anomalous  style  and  cha- 
racter which  such  a  mixture  must  produce.  We  do  not  deny 
our  author  his  due  credit  for  the  plausible  manner  and  the  speci- 
ous language  under  which  he  has  concealed  a  deeper  and  more 
designing  purpose.  We  have  performed  our  duty  in  developing 
its  nature  and  extent,  and  in  exposing  it  to  the  public  view  ;  and 
we  shall  not  have  lost  our  labour,  if  any  of  our  readers  shall,  upon 
their  second  perusal  of  this  volume,  discover  a  snake  amidst  the 
flowers,  which,  upon  a  more  cursory  view,  had  escaped  their  ob- 
servation. 


:re- 
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AilT.  V.     Letters  of  Lord    Ncha?i  to   Lady  Hainikon,  $,<;. 
2  vols.  Svo.      lb  Is.     Lovewell  and  Co,      1814. 

?VE  took  up  these  volumes  some  months  ago  with  the  intention 
of  informing  our  readers  of  the  nature  of  their  contents,  when 
more  important  matter  pressing  upon  us,  we  were  induced  to 
postpone  their  consideration.  J)uring  this  interval,  Lady  Ha- 
milton, to  whom  the  world  had  given  the  credit  of  the  publica- 
tion, has  put  forth,  in  most  of  the  daily  Paper?,  a  Letter,  in 
which  she  thus  formally  denies  any  knowledge  of  the  transac- 
tion : 

"  I  hereby  declare  that  they  (the  letters)  have  been  published 
entirely  unknown  to  me ;  never  haying  in  any  way,  by  word  or 

O  o  deed, 
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(let id,  authorised,  sanctioned,   or  advised  their  publication.     The 
letters  in  question  were  given  by  me  for  the  express  purpose  of 

"making  selections  from  them  towards  the  illustration  of  the  life  of 
Lord  Nelson,  which  I  intended  at  that  period  to  have  published  my- 
self. These  letters  were  fraudulently  withheld,  and  undue  advan- 
tages taken  of  the  existing  circumstances,  which  latter  deprived  me 
of  the  only  means  to  regain  them.  Added  to  this,  it  has  been  most 
cruelly  reported  that  I  have  reaped  some  pecuniary  advantages 

'  from  the  sale  of  this  publication.  In  answer  to  this,  I  protest  most 
Solemnly  that  I  never  have  received,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any 
way  whatsoever,  the  smallest  pecuniary  advantage  or  emolument 
therefrom. 

"  Mr.  Editor, 
*'  Temple  Place,  Blackfriurs  "  Your  humble  servant, 

Itoact,  June  5,  1811."  "  Emma  Hamilton." 

Now,  how  shall  we,  consistenlly  with  politeness,  venture  to 
inform  her  Ladyship,  that  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  this 
'  declaration  ?  A  grievous  offence  has  been  committed  against 
public  decorum,  and  an  unmerited^injury  inflicted  upon  an  high 
national  character;  we  cannot,  therefore,  upon  her  simple  as- 
severation, pronounce  a  sentence  of  acquittal.  Appearances  are 
strongly  against  her.  At  the  time  of  the  publication,  Lady  H. 
was  within  the  rules  of  a  prison  for  debt ;  and,  therefore,  we  con- 
clude, in  some  necessity.  She  was  at  well  known  enmity  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Nelson  family;  and,  therefore,  not  al- 
together, perhaps,  without  feelings  of  revenge.  Now  these  Let- 
ters were  admirably  adapted  at  once  to  gratify  her  pique  and 
relieve  her  poverty;  for  they  are  plentifully  interspersed  with 
galling  reflections  aud  awkward  disclosures,  which  could  not  fail 
to  give  individuals  pain;  while  the  celebrated  name  attached  to 
them  would  ensure  an  extensive  sale  and  general  publicity.  Aud 
against  these  strong  probabilities,  we  have  an  unsupported  asser- 
tion, couched  in  studied  ambiguity  of  phrase,  that  these  Letters 
were  fraudulently  withheld  and  published  without  her  Ladyship's 
consent,  or  her  participating  in  the  profit,  by  a  person  of  whose 
name  "  existing  circumstances"  forbid  the  disclosure. 

But  on  the  supposition  that  her  story  is  correct,  and  her  indig- 
nation undislembled,  we  cannot  but  consider  it  unfortunate,  that 
in  her  late  transactions  with  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Law,  no  one 
of  them  should  out  of  compassion  to  her  Ladyship's  feelings,  have 
hinted  the  simple  fact ;  that  an  affidavit  made  and  proved  at  a  tri- 
fling expence  before  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  would  not  only 
have  recalled  the  whole  impression,  but  have  been  the  means  of 
inflicting  severe  penalties  on  the  head  of  the  delinquent. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  do  not  think  that  the  public  will  be  ready 
to  acquit  Lady  IL  of  the  charge  of  having  mediately  or  immedi- 
ately edited  these  volumes;  unless  she  can  substantiate  her  nega- 
tive 
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live  by  some  proofs ;  certainly  by  nothing  less  than  the  name  of 
the  offender.  And  even  if  it  should  be  proved  that  the  book  has 
been  given  surreptitiously  to  the  world,  she  can  by  no  means 
stand  excused  of  a  gross  breach  of  confidence,  fidelity,  and  deco- 
rum, in  having  ever  suffered  such  letters  to  pass  from  her  own 
possession. 

The  two  volumes  thus  given  to  the  public  consist  of  sixiy  pri- 
vate 1»  tters,  addressed  by  the  late  Lord  Nelson  to  Ladv  Hamil- 
ton at  different  intervals,  between  the  years  179S  and  1805  ;  or, 
to  speak  with  reference  to  the  great  epochas  of  his  active  life,  be- 
tween the  victories  of  Nile  and  Trafalgar.  They  ha  e  been  pretty 
equally  divided,  and  occupy  only  the  first  half  of  each  volume. 
The  rest  of  the  publication  is  made  up  of  a  supplement,  contain- 
ing letters  from  the  Father  of  Lord  Nelson,  the  present  Earlj  his 
brother,  Lord  St.  Vincent,  Sir.  A.  Ball,  the  Earl  of  Bristol 
(Bishop  of  Derry),  Hon.  Charles  Greville,  Alexander  Davison, 
Esq.  and  Sir.  W.  Hamilton,  all  addressed  to  her  Ladyship. 
These  latter  are  termed,  interesting  letters,  elucidatory  of  Lord 
Nelson's  correspondence  with  Lady  Hamilton;  but  as  far  as  our 
judgment  carries  us,  they  elucidate  nothing,  and  interest  no  one. 
To  the  whole  is  prefixed,  in  all  due  form,  a  kind  of  prefatory  de- 
dication or  dedicatory  preface,  setting  forth,  that  the  object  of  the 
publication  is  to  give  our  great  admiral's  "  private  sentiments  of 
men  and  measures,  countries  and  their  rulers."  Now  from  what 
we  have  already  said,  our  readers  will  conclude  that  we  are  not 
inclined  to  think  very  favourably  of  their  contents.  In  good 
truth,  we  are  at  a  loss  how  to  find  words  wherewith  to  express 
our  indignation.  For  surely  since  the  time  of  its  invention,  no- 
thing so  gross,  so  offensive,  and  at  the  same  time  so  utterly  nuga- 
tory, ever  disgraced  the  art  of  printing.  The  book  stands  nulla 
virtute  redemptus  It  contains  nothing  that  ought  to  have  met 
the  public  eye,  every  tiling  that  should  have  been  concealed  from 
it.  So  far  from  giving  us  any  fresh  insight  into  the  character  of 
our  great  admiral,  or  furnishing  us  with  his  "  private  sentiments 
of  men  and  measures,"  there  is  no  one  particle  of  political  infor- 
mation, no  single  narrative  of  any  interest,  no  one  anecdote,  ei- 
ther public  or  private,  to  relieve  its  stupidity  or  apologise  for  its 
indecencies. 

The  Lejtters  are  principally  addressed  to  Lady  H.  while  resident 
at  Merton,  in  what  capacity  we  will  not  take  upon  us  to  decide  : 
and  are  in  general  of  that  careless  scribbling  sort,  whi<  h  a  u  n, 
who  is  absent  from  his  family  for  half  a  year,  would  write  home 
to  his  wife  twice  a  week :  and  are  just  as  interesting  and  amusing — 
windows  are  to  be  stopped  up,  door-ways  enlarged,  and  foot- 
paths turned.  Tradesmen  will  cheat  if  not  watched,  bills  come 
high,  and  cash  is  scarce, 

O  o  2  «  1  Lave 
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t*   I  have  often  written  to  Davison  to  pay  for  all  the  imprr>v.  - 

•■  at  Merlon.      The  ika  building  the  chnml>e  r  over  the  «ni»g- 

i  you  must  consider.     The  stair  window  we  fettled  was  nwt  lo 

:  ■  stopped  op*     The  W  uijid  passage  will  1  hope  be  made." 

Vol.  .11.  ;••  •    * 

*'  T  an:  nrprized  that,  we  should  both  think  the  same  about 

the  kitchen,  and  if  I  can  afford  it  i  shqnld  like  it  to  be  done,  hut 
By  the  fatal  example  of  poof  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  many  others,  we 
niut  QOt  get  into  debt.  '     Vol.  II.  p.  i)3. 

"What  in  the  name  of  a  critic's  patience  has  this  to  do  with  the 
public,  or  how  does  it  tend  to  elucidate  the  character  of  l.oni 
Nelson  ?  And  yet  with  suili  like  absurd,  bald,  disjointed  stuff* 
aie  two  leiininutte  octavos  iilled  froni  beginning  to  end. —  Let- 
ter xw.  is  a  mere  envelope,  and  is  made  to  occupy  a  page. 

"  The  Uvo  letters  would  have  been  overweight  so  I  send  you  the 
iter  I  have  answered.     It  is   a   curiosity:  pray  take  care   of  it* 
Ever  your  faithful. 

"  Nelson  and  Bronte." 

Our  sentimental  readers,  who  love  to  see  greatness  in  retire- 
ment, cannot  but  be  gratified  with  a  sight  of  the  triumphant 
master  of  the  Mediterranean  planning  a  duck  pond. 

"  I  beg,  as  my  dear  Iloratia  is  to  be  at  Merton,  that  a  strong 
getting  about  three  feet  high  may  be  placed  round  the  Nile,  that 
the  little  thing  may  not  tumble  in :  and  then  you  may  have  ducks 
in  it  again."  Vol.  II.  p.  14. 

"  I  wish  I  could  be  with  you  at  Merton  making  alterations ;  I 
think  I  should  have  persuaded  you  to  have  kept  the  pike,  and  put 
all  the  carp,  who  muddy  the  water,  into  the  pond.  Only  take  car* 
that  my  darling  does  not  fall  in  and  get  drowned."  Vol.  II.  p.  44. 

"  I  shall  admire,  you  may  rely,  the  pig-stye,  ducks,  fowls,  &c. 
for  every  thing  you  do  I  look  upon  as  perfect." 

In  making  selections  for  the  information  of  our  political  friends 
we  have  met  with  some  di&ienhy.  lor  the  opinions  on  "  men 
and  measures;"  are  not  always  coached  in  t^ach  language  as  we 
should  wish  to  appear  on  the-doeorous  page  of  our  Review..  At  - 
length,  however,  we  have  selected  two  unexceptionable  speci- 
mens :  with  the  justice  of  the  first  some  gentlemen  on  the  naval 
half-pay  list  may,  we  think,  be  inclined  to  coincide.  The  tell- 
ings that  dictated  the  latter  may  not  be  altogether  unintelligible 
to  the  senatorial  admirers  of  the  fascinating  Mrs.  Clarke. 

"  The  Admiralty  will  not  give  niG  leave  till  the  22d.  what  a  set 
of  beasts! 

**'Jdjn»  with  'Billy  Pit  to  day.  I  insure  you,  my  dear  friend,  that 

I  had 
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I  had  rather  read  and  hear  all  your  little  story  of  a  white  hen  get- 
ting into  a  tree,  an  anecdote  or  Fatirna,  or  hear  3-011  call  "  cupicly, 
Cttpidy**  than  any  speech  I  hear  in  Parliament.  Because  I  know 
altho'  you  can  adapt  your  language  and  manners  to  a  child,  yet 
that  vou  can  thunder  forth  such  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  that  cor- 
ruption and  infamy  would  sink  before  your  voice  in  however  ex- 
alted a  situation  it  might  be  placed."  Boo.     Vol.  I.  P.  93. 

But  in  all  this  there  is  no  violent  harm.  It  merely  furnishes 
us  with  an  eminent  example  of  a  well  known  proverb,  that  no 
man  can  be  always  a  hero;  and  that  when  the  great  descend  to 
tiie  affairs  of  common  life,  they  must  trifle  and  be  absurd  with 
the  rest  of  their  fellow  mortals.  And  for  the  publication  of  a 
few  nonsensical  Letters,  under  the  pressure  of  hunger  or  the  cla- 
mours of  a  landlord  for  the  arrears  of  a  mouth's  lodging,  a 
needy  woman  might  have  been  forgiven.  But  graver  offences 
remain  behind.  These  volumes  tend  much  to  depreciate  the 
great  character  which  they  concern.  They  are  thickly  sown 
with  the  most  violent  abuse,  conveyed  in  such  coarse,  obscene,  ami 
offensive  language,  as  is  only  heard  on  the  point  at  Portsmouth 
or  the  neighbourhood  of  the  theatres.  Language  such  as  we 
'bought  shame  would  have  withheld  an)  woman,  who  had  awv 
modesty  yet  remaining,  from  owning  to  have  been  addressed  to 
her.  Over  the  nature  of  the  connexion,  moreover,  between  his 
Lordship  and  Lady  Hamilton,  there  hung  a  veil  of  doubt  that 
was  favourable  to  the  cause  of  morality.  Part  of  the  world  had 
been  led  to  believe,  Unit  his  attachment  was  the  gratitude  of  a. 
generous  man  to  a  female  for  supplying  the  means  of  a  great 
victory  gained  to  his  country  and  himseif :  the  good  hoped  jt  to 
have  been  so;  the  wise  ami  well  intentioned  kept  their  .suspicions 
secret.  But  its  criminal  nature  now  stands  open  and  confessed. 
These  Letters  are  replete  with  declarations  of  love  ;  contain  for- 
mal promises  of  marriage,  (a  double  obstacle  removed;)  and  ex- 
press anxious  hopes  of  future  issue,  interlarded  with  expressions 
of  mawkish  endearment  at  once  .sidiculous,  indelicate,  and  dis- 
gusting. 

And  thus  to  relieve  the  temporary  distress  of  an  undeserving 
woman,  or  to  gratify  her  pique  against  a  few  insignificant  indi- 
viduals, are  the  follies  and  imperfections  of  a  great  national  cha- 
racter laid  open  to  the  view  of  a  curious  and  scrutinizing  world, 
at  a  time  when  the  lustre  of  his  great  actions  had  somewhat 
cooled  on  our  memory,  and  the  splendour  of  his  victories  had 
been  displaced  from  our  recollection  by  the  fresher  images  of 
military  glory.  The  brightness  of  his  great  name  now  stands, 
eclipsed  by  confessed  adultery,  a  crime  forgiven  in  this  country 
neither  to  the  most  exalted  station,  nor  to  the  most  meritorious 
services.  Our  lively  neighbours,  quickly  susceptible  of  the  ridi- 
culous 
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colons,  have  now  an  opportunity  of  revenging  their  disgraces,  by 
laughing  at  the  weaknesses  of  a  man  whose  name  they  have 
trembled  to  hear;  while  Englishmen  are  left  to  lament 

"  A  triple  pillar  of  the  world,  transformed 
Into  a  strumpet's  fool." 

In  this  matter,  however,  Lady  Hamilton  is  only  secondarily 
guilty.  The  public  themselves  are  the  first  offenders.  These 
Letters  would  never  have  seen  the  light,  had  they  not  been  pub- 
lished under  the  sanction  of  a  scandalous  and  degrading  custom. 
Such,  in  the  present  age,  is  the  pruriency  of  curiosity,  such  the 
unnatural  appetite  for  the  tittle  tattle  of  private  history,  that  no 
sooner  is  the  breath  out  of  trie  body  of  a  man  of  the  slightest 
note,  than  some  officious  fnend,  rushes  into  his  study,  seizes  his 
port-folio,  empties  its  contents  on  a  bookseller's  counter,  and  be- 
fore the  will  of  the  dec  ased  is  read,  or  his  corpse  well  under- 
ground, publishes  two  ponderous  quarto's  of  "  familiar  corres- 
pondence of  a  late  literary  character."  Dicenda,  tacenda,  every 
thing  is  produced.  Is  there  a  violent  pamphlet  which  the  author's 
better  judgment  had  kept  back  :  a  private  anecdote  his  good  na- 
ture had  suppressed  :  a  copy  of  verses  too  dull  or  too  indecent  for 
the  public  eye  ?  the  zeal  of  his  biographer  gives  it  notoriety. 
Private  opinions,  secret  motives,  his  conversation  with  his 
!Maker,  are  all  disclosed.  And  thus  stripped  naked  to  the  very 
soul,  his  defects  and  deformities  exposed  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Vulgar,  the  man  who  alive,  lived  for  fame,  is  left  to  the  peacemeal 
anatomy  of  public  discussion. 

We  do  think  that  we  are  not  exceeding  the  limits  of  our  judi- 
cial capacity,  when  we  pronounce  in  this  our  court  of  literature 
that  the  posthumous  publication  of  a  confidential  letter,  which  the 
author  did  not  intend,  or  would  not  have  wished  to  appear  before 
the  public,  is  nothing  less  than  a  moral  breach  of  trust :  and  for 
a  third  person  to  publish  a  letter  not  addressed  to  himself,  is 
guilty  of  the  like  offence,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  confi- 
dential. 

Nor  is  it  any  palliation  to  say,  that  by  such  means  history  is 
supplied  with  her  materials.  It  is  not  the  principal  object  of  le- 
gitimate history  to  perpetuate  the  vices,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
example,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  those  great  actions  and  emi- 
nent virtues  by  which  the  illustrious  few  have  raised  themselves 
above  the  level  of  their  fellow  mortals:  nor  can  the  dwelling  on 
their  failings  answer  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  gratifying  the 
malicious  envy  of  the  illiberal,  or  of  quenching  the  emulation  of 
posterity.  We  see  enough  of  the  weak  part  of  humanity  within 
our  own  breasts  :  it   is   the  office  of  history,  to  take  us  out  of 

ourselves., 
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eurselves,  and  to  lead  us  on  to  something  great  and  noble ;   to 
shew  us  not  what  we  are  but  what  we  may  be. 

On  this  account  we  would  esteem  great  characters  as  national 
property,  as  standards  by  which  the  moral  worth  of  a  country 
should  be  measured,  as  examples  by  which  the  youth  of  a  country 
should  direct  their  conduct :  and  on  the  spoiler,  who  should  dare 
to  filch  from  their  sacred  persons  a  single  moial  excellence;  or 
mildew  with  slander  the  magnificent  trappings  with  which  they 
have  concealed  and  decorated  the  defects  of  their  nature,  we 
would,  as  we  now  do,  call  down  the  wrath  and  indignation  of  an 
injured  public. 


Art.  VI.  Instructions  for  conducting  a  School,  through  the. 
Agency  of  the  Scholars  themselves.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Bell,  D.  D.  Sic.  fyc,  Fourth  Edition.  Murray,  Albemarle 
Street. 

The  Duty  of  conforming  to  the  Church  of  England.  In  Ques- 
tion and  Answer.  For  the  Use  of  Schools.  Jacob,  Win- 
chester. 

1  HOUGH  we  have  hitherto  abstained  from  offering  any  re" 
marks  on  the  subject  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Education 
of  the  Poor,  we  trust  that  it  will  be  imputed  to  any  motives  ra- 
ther than  those  of  indifference,  or  wilful  neglect  on  so  important 
a  topic.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  watched  its  progress  with 
considerable  anxiety,  and  have  observed  with  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion the  success  which  has  attended  its  zealous  endeavours  in  the 
support  of  our  Ecclesiastical  Establishment,  so  far  beyond  what 
in  these  days  of  liberality,  falsely  so  called,  was  expected  even 
from  its  warmest  advocates.  To  those  indeed  who  consider 
things  with  a  candid  and  unprejudiced  judgment,  it  must  be  ob- 
vious that  every  effort  has  been  tried  to  render  our  schools,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  national  schools  ;  for,  while  on  the  one  hand, 
no  sacrifice  has  been  made  inconsistent  with  the  original  pur- 
pose, for  which  tlie  National  Society  was  formed,  yet,  on  the 
other,  an  extension  of  their  general  principles  has  been  admitted, 
and  an  unlimited  conformity  with  their  regulations  not  indispen- 
sably required,  where,  from  particular  local  circumstances,  or  on 
thoroughly  conscientious  grounds,  a  deviation  could  be  permitted 
without  prejudice  to  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  Society.  The 
exercise  of  this  discretion  was  wisely  left  in  the  hands  of  the  dif- 
ferent committees,  or  superintendants  of  the  schools  in  union 
with  the  National  Society.  It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  en- 
large on  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  General 

Committee* 
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Committee.  Our  object  in  the  above  remark  is  to  rescue  tliem 
from  any  charge  of  intolerance  or  bigotry,  because  they  have 
manfully  and  actively  stood  forward  in  defence  of  that  Church, 
which  they  are  under  the  most  sacred  obligations  to  support. 
Our  business  rather  is  to  consider  the  National  Society  in  its 
pu  m  ut  flourishing  state,  and  to  offer  u  few  observations,  which 
m;iv  puhups  be  of  service  in  its  future  progress. 

It  was  well  observed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  the 
last  .Annual  Met  ting  of  the  National  Society,  that  the  Central 
School  in  Baldwin's  Gardens  was  api>roacli'wg  to  a  state  of  per- 
fection. The  advocates  of  the  New  Systsm,  in  whose  foremost 
ranks  stands  its  benevolent  inventor  (Dr.  Bell),  have  been  most 
ready  to  acknowledge,  that  its  mechanism  is  even  yet  deficient, 
and  that  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  schools  conduct- 
ed on  th:s  plan,  will  bring  with  it  those  improvements  which 
experience  and  personal  attendance  can  alone  supply.  It  is  from 
the  scholars  themselves  that  our  own  information  is  obtained ; 
and  the  judicious  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the  sub- 
sidiary practices  of  the  System,  as  well  as  the  source  from  whence 
they  art;  derived,  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  who  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  frequenting  the  Madras  Schools. 

The  fourth  edition  of  Dr.  Bed's  Instructions  for  conducting 
a  School  through  the  Agency  of  the  Scholars  themselves,  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  justice  of  this  remark,  in  which,  compared 
with  the  former  editions,  we  observe  many  important  and  useful 
additions;  and  we  believe  that,  since  the  period  of  its  publica* 
Hon,  other  mechanical  improvements  have  been  adopted  at  the 
Central  School.  Tuition  by  the  scholars  themselves,  must  ever 
remain  the  leading  principle,  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
System;  and  on  entering  a  school  so  conducted,/it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  order  and  regularity,,  as  well  as  ease 
and  simplicity,  with  which  the  whole  machine  is  thus  managed. 
The  two  general  laws,  which  Dr.  Bell  points  out,  are,  1st,  That 
every  xkolar  is  allowed,  by  a  fair  and  constant  competition  with 
his  fellows,  to  find  his  level ;  and,  2dlv,  That  the  instruction  of 
the  school  is  carried  on  by  short,  easy,  frequent,  perfect,  and 
appropriate  lessens,  as  well  by  a  division  of  the  children  into 
classes  according  to  their  progress ;  and  by  degradation  and  pro- 
motion, as  well  as  constant  employment,  an  effectual  bar  is  put 
to  that  waste  of  time,  and  those  habits  of  inattention,  so  apparent 
as  well  as  objectionable  in  schools  conducted  on  the  old  plan. 
.And  here  we  are  ltd  to  contrast  the  simple  machinery  of  a  school 
on  Dr.  BellV  plan,  with  the  idle  mummery  of  a  Lancastrian 
school,  which,  together  w  ith  the  baubles  of  a  toy-shop,  combine:; 
yll  the  ingenuity  of  punishment  and  of  torture  employed  in  a 
Javt-sinp.     On- the   contrary,   in    our  National  Schools,   under 

the 
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the  direction  of  an  intelligent  and  energetic  master,  we  see  an 
animation  and  activity,  which  render  the  scene  at  once  amusing 
and  instructive.  We  see  regularity  and  method  in  the  whole 
management,  and  every  moment  of  time  profitably  employed, 
without  the  intervention  of  those  inseparable  companions  of 
every  village  tyrant,  a  rod  anil  a  cane,  indiscriminately  and  inju- 
diciously applied. 

In  tracing  the  first  instruction  of  a  scholar,  we  observe  hiin 
employed  in  forming  the  alphabet  on  sand,  perhaps  the  stops, 
figures,  numerals,  and  monosyllables,  from  whence  he  is  removed 
into  the  lowest  class.  Here  he  is  taught  to  read  by  previous 
spelling,  and  afterwards,  word  by  word,  a  series  of  monosylla- 
bles, from  the  easiest  to  the  most  difficult  in  our  language.  Vet 
he  feels  no  irksomeness  in  the  employment ;  his  lessons  are  pro- 
portioned to  his  capacity  :  they  are  short  and  easy,  and  his  atten- 
tion is  kept  up  by  his  being  called  on  by  the  teacher  to  proceed 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  word,  and  when  his  regular  turn  may 
be  apparently  at  a  distance. 

Having  been  perfectly  instructed  in  the  elementary  cards,  the 
National  School-book,  No.  2,  is  placed  in  his  hands,  and  a  dis- 
tinct and  proper  pronunciation  is  obtained  in  reading  the  amusing 
.stories  of  which  it  is  composed,  by  teaching  the  voice  to  pause 
and  rest,  where  the  sense  permits,  besides  at  the  regular  stops.' 
By  hurrying  on  through  a  whole  sentence,  the  meaning  of  it  is 
often  totally  disregarded ;  whereas,  by  proper  rests,  or  short 
pauses  of  the  voice,  the  art  of  good  reading  is  rendered  easier, 
and  still  the  sense  of  the  passage  is  consulted. 

V/e  now  follow  our  young  scholar  to  the  National  School- 
book,  No.  3,  which,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Bell,  (see  Instruc- 
tions, p.  31.) 

"  Is  constructed  on  the  same  principle  with  the  common  spell- 
ing-hook, but  in  a  small  compass,  adapted  to  the  perfect  instruc- 
tion of  the  new  school,  which  renders  long  examples  and  Jong 
books  unnecessary.  In  tiie  syllabic  lessons,  the  words  are  read,  in 
the  first  instance,  syllable  by  syllable ;  after  which  the  scholar  is 
prepared  to  combine  the  syllables  of  which  a  word  is  composed, 
and  to  pronounce  them  together,  and  so  to  read  the  same  lessons 
word  by  word.  When  he  can  read  distinctly  and  accurately  a 
table  of  syllabic  lessons  word  by  word,  he  proceeds  to  the  annexed 
reading  lessons,  which  these  progressive  practices  enable  him  to 
re^.d  with  precision.  The  rule  now  is,  to  read  stoxvly,  audibly,  and 
distinctly,  pronouncing  aloud  the  last  syllable  of  every  word,  and 
the  last  word  of  every  sentence.*' 

These  simple  elementary  books  comprehend  the  whole  ground- 
work on  which  instruction  is  founded;  and  in  proceeding  to  tie 
lngher  el&sses.,  vye  now  find  the  effect  of  that  regular  and  perfect 

teaching 
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teachings  which  has  been  the  lot  of  every  scholar.  No  sooner 
are  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Parables,  Miracles,  and  Dis- 
course* of  our  Saviour,  Ostervald's  Abridgment  of  the  Bible, 
ami  die, Chief  Truths  of  the  Christian  Religion,  placed  in  his 
bauds  in  regular  succession',  than  we  observe  a  correct  and  steady  . 
pronunciation  in  every  thing  he  either  reads  or  repeats  by  heart. 
V  e  hear  the  Catechism,  the  Graces  before  and  after  Meat,  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Collects,  Prayers  on  entering  and  leaving 
Church,  repeated  with  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
and  with  a  correctness  which  cannot  be  exceeded.  We  perceive 
that  the  understanding  is  opened  by  the  questions  which  are 
asked  outol  tve<\  book  he  reads;  and  we  discover,  inlhe  anxiety 
oi  each,  to  keep  pace  with  his  school-fellows  in  religious  know- 
ledge, and  in  their  eagerness  to  be  instructed,  an  ample  proof  of 
that  strong  hold  which  the  New  System  takes  on  their  minds  and 
dispositions,  It  is,  however,  not  only  the  mechanism  of  the 
plan,  beautiful  as  it  is,  winch  we  are  led  to  admire.  We  can- 
not be  insensible  to  the  habits  of  order  and  subordination  which' 
the  children  imbibe,  or  to  their  devout  maimer  of  offering  up 
their  prayers,  and  singing  the  praises  of  their  great  Creator. 
These  were  points,  vitally  important  as  they  are  in  whatever  bears 
the  name  of  a  Christian  education,  which  had  been  too  much 
neglected,  if  not  totally  forgotten;  but  if  we  mistake  not,  the 
gayest  and  the  most  thoughtless  have  received  in  visiting  our 
National  Schools,  many  and  useful  lessons,  which  will  not  be 
easily  effaced,  and  which  they  never  would  have  been  taught  in 
the  scenes  of  splendour  and  of  fashion,  with  which  their  station 
in  Jif"e  familiarizes  them. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  Dr.  Bell's  instructions  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  master,  as  well  as  visitor,  superin- 
tending a  school  on  this  admirable  system.  The  observations 
contained  in  this  little  work,  are  derived  from  a  course  of  atten- 
tive observation,  and  long  experience,  and  it  would  be  idle  to 
attempt  a  refutation  where  their  utility  has  been  so  satisfactorily, 
and  so  uniformly  proved  by  abundant  practice.  There  is  one 
chapter,  indeed,  to  which  we  are  anxious  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion, where  the  mistakes  commonly  made  in  schools,  are  accu- 
rately enumerated.  Amongst  others  we  find, <:  imperfect  instruc- 
tion, not  apportioning  the  length  of  the  lesson  to  the  capacity 
and  proficiency  of  tne  scholars ;  not  enforcing  the  due  number 
of  lessons;  the  waste  of  time  by  the  scholars  when  they 
should  be  learning  their  lessons  ;  beginning  the  lesson  always 
with  the  head  boy  of  the  class,  and  each  scholar  reading  a  single 
lesson  or  ver:-e,  so  that  he  can  calculate  what  will  fall  to  his 
share,  and  is  learning  that  when  he  should  be  attending  to  the 
reading  of  his  class-fellow  s  ;  quick,  indistinct,  and  low  reading, 
or  neglecting  the  due  marking  of  the  teacher's  books."     It  is  tor 
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want  of  proper  attention  to  tliese  and  other  minute  parts  of  the 
system,  that  many  schools  are  not  vet  brought  to  the  perfection 
of  which  they  are  capable.  The  smaller  wheels  must  be 
kept  in  complete  order  if  we  would  exhibit  the  whole  machine 
in  its  entire  beauty.  With  the  object  of  correcting  these  mis- 
takes, of  making  known  those  alterations  which  are  continually- 
occurring  in  the  national  school,  and  of  giving  life  and  energy 
to  the  whole,  we  are  anxious  that  a  general  visitor  should  be 
appointed  to  examine  periodically  the  central,  and  perhaps  other 
large  schools,  where  it  is  of  importance,  that  the  greatest  accu- 
racy should  be  observed.  Whenever  such  a  plan  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Diocesan  and  District  Societies,  considerable 
advantage  has  been  derived  from  it.  It  quickens  the  zeal  of  the 
local  committees  ;  stimulates  the  master  ;  and,  by  empowering 
the  general  visitor  to  distribute  a  few  reward  books  at  each 
school  he  inspects,  it  creates  an  anxiety,  and  an  eagerness  in  the 
children  to  excel.  Whatever  rouses  public  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  whatever  proves  to  the  parent  the  interest  taken  in  the  edu- 
cation and  conduct  of  their  children ;  whatever  periodically 
animates  exeition,  must  be  of  service  to  the  general  cause. 

It  is  a  lamentable  necessity  arising  partly  from  accidental 
causes,  and  partly  from  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  which 
obliges  many  parents  to  remove  their  children  from  our  schools 
at  a  very  early  age.  No  sooner  do  we  begin  to  make  good  im- 
ps essi  >ns,  no  sooner  are  the  effects  of  our  instruction  visible, 
than  they  are  removed  firm  our  friendly  care,  and  exposed  to  a 
very  different  scene.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  funds  will  admit 
of  a  sufficient  encouragement  being  given  to  some  of  the  mo- 
nitors to  remain  in  the  school,  we  are  persuaded  that,  not  only 
great  immediate  advantage  will  be  felt,  but  the  best,  and  perhaps 
the  only  means  will  thus  be  taken  for  perpetuating  and  perfect- 
ing the  work  that  is  so  well  begun.  It  can  only  be  by  train- 
ing up  masters  expressly  for  the  purpose,  that  we  can  hope  to 
eradicate  tin  blunders  and  errors  of  the  old  system.  In  order 
also  to  watch  the  eifeels  of  our  early  instruction,  we  think  that 
an  annual  enqiiiiy  into  their  characters  after  they  have  quitted 
school,  as  far  as  mav  be  practicable^  and  a  proportionate  encou- 
ragement to  those  who  are  known  to  be  regular  in  their  attend- 
ance on  pubhc  worshij\  and  of  whose  general  conduct  their 
mas  ers  and  parents  can  speuk  favourably,  would  be  an  excellent 
means  of  bringing  to  maturity  the  seed  thus  early  sown.  On  these 
and  many  other  points  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  National 
Society,  we  have  observed  several  useful  remarks  in  a  publica- 
tion entitled  '■  Suggestions  to  the  Promoters  of  Dr.  Bell's  Sys- 
tem of  Instruction,"  by  the  Rev.  F.  Iremonger  ;  a  work  which 
it>  characterized  by  Dr.  Bell  as  abounding  with  useful  and  solid 
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information,  collected  from  much  study  and  experience,  and  re* 
peah  (1  visits  to  schools  in  different  purls  of  the  kingdom. 

\\  nli  regard  to  females  in  particular,  it  becomes  necessary 
tliat  Iney  should  not  be  entirely  dismissed  liom  our  care  as  soon 
as  they  quit  our  schools,  from  whence  they  are  too  often  imme- 
diately sent  to  places  in  every  respect  dangerous  to  their  morals, 
and  before  they  are  of  sufficient  years  to  withstand  evil  couu- 
S<  llors  :  and  we  heartily  wish  success  to  a  plan  which  is  in  pro- 
gress for  establishing  an  Asylum  at  \\  inchester  for  female  chil- 
dren, after  they  leave  the  Central  School,  and  before  they  are 
of  a  proper  aae  to  go  into  service. 

\\  e  know  that  a  similar  plan  lias  been  adopted  at  Liverpool 
With  the  greatest  success,  in  a  female  school  of  industry,  and 
the  applications  for  servants  fjom  thence  are  increasing  every 
\car. 

In    concluding  our  remarks  on    this  important  subject,  we 
woulil  suggest,  with  due  deference  whether  the  religious' instruc- 
tion conveyed  in  our  national  schools,  might  not  be  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  than  it  is  at  present;  and  whether  it  would  not  be 
desirable,  under  the  direction  of  the  School  Committee,  to  pre- 
pare one  book,  in  quest  ion  and  answer,  which  might  be  a  guide 
to  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  books  now  used  ;  and  might, 
(perhaps,  by  an  abridgment  of  Mrs.  Trimmer's  Teacher's  As- 
sistant, and  Crossman  s  Introduction  to   the  Knowledge  of  the 
Christian    Religion)   contain  much  sound  instruction  on  religion 
m  general,  on   the   Catechism,  and  on  the  Liturgy  «f  our  ex- 
cellent  Church.      W  e   are  willing  also   to   incur  the   charge   of 
bigotry,  and  of  unduly  brassing  the  minds  of  children,  when  we 
say  that   the   scriptural  grounds  on    which,  conformity   to  the 
Church  of  England  is  required,  should  be  inculcated,  and  we  are 
not  acquainted   with   any   short    and   concise   statement,    better 
adapted   to  such  a  purpose  than  that  mentioned  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  "  The  duty  of  conforming  to  the  Chinch  of  Eng- 
land, in  question  and  answer.*     We  should  be   rejoiced  to   see 
this  iittle  work  placed  on  the   list  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  that  the  means  might  he  afforded  of  using 
it  in  our  national  schools,  wherever  a  disposition  so  to  do  may 
exist.      \\  e   subjoin   the   following   extract,  which  will  afford  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  whole  : — 

"  Q.  Did  St.    Paul   set   Timothy    and   Titus   over  particular 
Churches  ? 

"   A.  Yes:  He  appointed  Timothy  to  the  Church  of  Ephesus, 
and  Titus  to  the  Church  in  Crete. 

"  Q.   Had   Timothy  and  Titus  a  power  given  them   to   ordain 
other  Minibters  ? 

A.  Yes :  St.  Paul  commands  Timothy  '  to  commit  the  things 
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which  he  had  heard  to  faithful  men,  that  they  might  teach  others 
also  ;'  2  Tim.  ii.  2.  And  he  commands  Titus  '  to  ordain  Elders  in 
everv  city;'  Tit.  i.  5. 

"  Q.  What  form  was  used  in  ordaining  Ministers  ? 

"  A.  The  Bishops  and  Presbyters  laid  their  hands  on  the  heads 
of  the  persons  who  were  to  be  ordained ;  Acts  vi.  G.  1  Tim.  iv.  1 1. 
—v.  22.-2  Tim.  i.  6. 

"  Q.  Was  any  person  suffered  to  enter  into  the  Ministry  with- 
out being  duly  ordained  ? 

"  A.  rso  :  '  No  man  taketh  this  honour  unto  himself,  but  he 
that  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron ;'   Heb.  v.  4-. 

"  Q.  Is  an  iuward  call  to  the  Ministry  sufficient  without  an  out- 
ward ordination  ? 

"  A.  No  :  Aaron,  was  called  by  God,  but  he  was  ordained  by 
Moses  ;  Lev.  viii.  5.  12. 

"  Q.  May  not  persons  think  themselves  called  by  God,  when 
theM  are  not  so  called  ? 

"  A.  Yes:  St.  John  says,  'Beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit,' 
but  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  be  of  God,  because  many  false 
prophets  (that  is  false  teachers)  are  gone  out  into  the  world ;' 
John  iv.  1. 

"  (->.  Did  God  punish  any  persons  in  former  times  for  taking 
upon  themselves  the  Priest's  oihee,  without  authority  ? 

"  A.  Yes:  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  were  punished  with 
sudden  death  ;  Num.  xvi.  and  the  King  Uzziah  was  smitten  with 
leprosy  .;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  IS." 

At  present  the  explanation  of  the  books  the  children  read, 
and  of  the  nature  of  their  religion  must  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  superintend  ihoui  ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  they 
will  zealously  proceed  in  the  work  and  labour  of  love,  which 
they  have  undertaken. 

Thus  much  at  least  of  certain  and  substantial  good  has  been 
produced  by  the  formation  of  the  National  Society,  that  it  has 
called  forth  the  personal  and  active  exertions  of  so  many  bene- 
volent persons  of  all  ages  and  stations,  and  even  though  no  far- 
ther benefit  had  arisen'  from  it,  there  would  be,  in  this  alone/ 
abundant  cause  of  satisfaction. 
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DIVINITY. 

Art.  7-     A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Primary  Visitation  of  the 
Bishop  of  London.      lh/  the  Rev.  TV.  Parker.  A.M.  Rector 
of  St.' Elhclburga.     liivmgtons.     1814.. 
At   no  time  was  the  distinction   q1*  the   ministerial  office  so 

nfuch  confounded,  nor  Us  sacred  functions  so  much  degraded, 
1  a.s 
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as  in  the  present  day,  when  every  presumptuous  fanatic  becomes 
•a  teacher  of  ihe  ward,  and  his  pretensions  are  sanctioned  by  the 
law  of  the  land.  To  separate  themselves  bom  this  unholy  band, 
not  m  outward  appearance  only,  hut  in  word  and  in  deed,  is  the 
duty,  no  Less  than  the  interest,  of  the  ordained  and  apostolical 
linnistiy  <>!  the  (. 'lunch,  lint  in  proportion  to  the  einiu«  .sec  on 
which  they  at  present  stand,  will  be  the  calumny  and  een  ure  to 
which  they  will  he  on  every  side  exposed.  Happy  for  them  will 
this  trial  he,  it  r  should  call  forth  that  fervid  piety,  that  learned 
labour,  that  zeal  in  instruction,  and  that  sanctity  in  life,  which 
be  found  the  proudest  ornament,  distinction,  and  defence  of 
i'  v'  »y  of  the  Established  Church.  Every  excitement  from 
v  id. out,  every  exhortation  from  within,  is  called  for  to  further 
this  holy  purpose.  Mr.  Parker  has  then  fore  well  chosen  the 
ci;  iracter  ol  the  Christian  priesthood,  as  the  subject  of  a  sermon 
preached  upon  so  important  an  occasion.  His  discourse  is  con- 
spicuous fpi  piety  and  good  sense.  There  is  nothing  turgid  nor 
high-flown  in  his  exhortations;  but  all  is  clear,  practical,  and 
judicious.  We  could  wish  that  the  admirable  advice  contained 
in  the  following  paragraph,  could  be  impressed  upon  the  mind 
of  every  young  clergyman  throughout  the  kingdom. 

"  The  abstaining  from  things  directly  immoral  will  not,  however, 
satisfy  the  just  expectations  of  the  people.  They  naturally  look 
for  that  consistency  of  character,  in  their  pastors,  which  it 
should  at  all  times  be  our  most  anxious  endeavour  to  preserve. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  us,  if  we  would  discharge  our 
with  effect,  to  command  the  veneration,  esteem,  and  love  of 
the  people  committed  to  our  care ;  but  these  points,  so  essential 
to  the  success  of  our  ministerial  labours,  can  never  be  secured,  if 
our  actions  do  not,  in  all  respects,  correspond  with  the  pure  and 
holy  Doctrines  delivered  by  us,  from  the  pulpit.  Levity  in  man- 
ners, and  conversation ;  an  attachment  to  the  fashionable  plea- 
sures and  amusements  of  the  age;  or  ,an  overwearying  regard  to 
worldly  concerns,  will  not  fail  to  alienate  from  us  the  affections 
of  r  •  siy  inclined  persons,  and  to  expose  us  to  the  contempt 
and  ridicule  of  the  vicious  and  profane.  Nay,  many  things,  not 
vvful  in  their  own  nature,  are  inexpedient  in  us;  and  we  should 
deem  no  action  of  small  account,  by  which  we  may  forfeit  the 
veneration  due  to  our  sacred  office.  "  The  appearance  of  evil," 
therefore,  as  well  as  the  reality  of  it,  ought  studiously  to  be 
avoi  e  l."'   F.  17. 
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hi/  Josiah  Thomas,  A.M.  Senior  Minister  of  Christ  Church, 
Bath.  4to.  2s.   Robinson.    1814. 

In  this  discourse,  Mr.  Thomas  considers  the  real  meaning  of 
the  pure  zcord  of  God,  and  justly  estimates  the  pretensions  of 
those  who  claim  it  as  their  own  exclusive  profession  and  privi- 
lege. We  admire  the  frankness  with  which  the  author  declares 
Ins  opinions,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  maintains  them.  Nor 
are  these  the  only  points  in  which  he  deserves  commendation  ; 
his  views  are  clear  and  just,  his  language  is  energetic  and  strong. 
We  are  much  pleased  with  his  powerful  condemnation  in  the 
following  sentence  of  that  ravins  and  rhodomontade,  which  too 
often,  in  the  present  day,  disgraces  and  degrades  lue  character  of. 
a  Minister  of  the  Gospel. 

"  So  long  as  profit  and  popularity  can  be  acquired  by  the  dis- 
play of  that  multiplication  of  words,  which  is  now  called  eloquence, 
and  that  wild  volubility  of  utterance  -so  commonly  dignified,  in 
some  places,  with  the" attributes  of  talent  and  ability;  while  in 
others,  it  is  blasphemously  assumed  and  proclaimed,  as  a  proof  of 
Divine  inspiration."      P.  19. 

The  great  feature  of  the  present  times,  is  a  general  desire  of 
lowering  the  doctrines  of  religion  to  the  standard  of  individual 
caprice  and  private  fancy  :  and  the  liberality  of  the  day  will 
allow  differences  of  opinion  upon  the  great  points  of  our  faith, 
no  higher  a  place  in  our  consideration  or  regard  than  the  diversi- 
ies  of  taste  on  the  subjects  of  poetry,  music,  or  painting.  Upon 
this  subject  Mr.  Thomas  speaks  in  terms  of  just  reprobation. 

**  The  most  awful  truths,  the  most  sacred  institutions  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Son  of  God,  were  never,  before  our  days,  publicly 
proclaimed,  and  publicly  avowed,  to  be  matters  of  mere  private 
opinion:  never  before  our  days  was  it  publicly  allowed,  in  both 
theory  and  practice,  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  adopt  or  to  re- 
ject, as  much,  or  as  little,  of  Christianity,  as  may  suit  his  own 
fancy.  Never  before  our  days,  at  least  since' the  throne  and  the 
altar  were  subverted  by  fanatical  turbulence,  never  were  insanity 
and  blasphemy  separate,  and  united  suffered  to  rave  at  large;  with- 
out observance,  under  the  pretext  of  modes  of  divine  worship.  To 
complete  the  triumphs  of  the  liberal  spirit  ct' the  times,  if  a  regu- 
lar Minister  of  the  Established  Church  presume  to  question  the 
right,  on  which  these  proceedings  are  grounded,  he  shall  be  sure; 
to  hear  of  how  little  value  is  the  opinion,  or  the  protestation,  of  an 
illiberal  and  persecuting  priest." 

The  spirit  both  of  a  Churchman  and  of  a  Christian  is  predo- 
minant throughout  the  whole  of  this  Senpwvand  v.e  ar.e  per- 
suaded that  iia  effect  upon  the  assemblage  of  elerg  ,  bfefore  «  horn 
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it  was  <u  livered,  must  have  been  considerable.     We  are  happy 
that  it  has  been  committed  to  the  press. 

Av  v.  <).  A  fefe  plain  Thoughts  on  the  Lifur«i/of  the  Chunh 
of  England,  By  (lit'  Rev.  C  Danhenu,  LL ..!>.  Archdeacon 
oJ'Suntm.     8vc>.     40  pp.     yd.      Uobinson.      1814. 

Of  the  ninny  publications  which  exist,  pommendatory  of  our 
inestimable  Liturgy,  we  know  of  none  more  calculated  to  pro- 
duce ;i  hem  lieial  effect  upon  the  mind  of  every  class  of  readers, 
thiiu  the  one  now  before  US.  Jt  speaks  to  the  understanding 
and  to  the  heart,  in  that  simple,  but  energetic  language,  which 
the  highest  cannot  read  without  feeling  its  force,  nor  the  lowest 
without  comprehending  its  meaning.  It  is  both  spiritual  and 
practical.  We  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  every 
Clergyman,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  rare  of  a  populous  parish, 
particularly  if  the  majority  of  his  Hock  consist  of  what  is  termed 
the  "  better  sort  of  people. :'  Every  portion  of  the  Church 
service  is  explained  in  its  proper  order,  and  the  most  useful  di- 
rections are  afforded  for  their  application  to  the  soul  of  the 
hearer,  that  while  he  draws  jiigh  with  his  lips,  his  heart  alsc* 
may  approach  the  Lord.  To  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
plan  which  the  Archdeacon  has  adopted,  we  shall  extract  his 
directions  for  hearing  and  receiving  the  Absolution. 

"  The  Absolution  which  succeeds  to  the  Confession  is  to  be 
pronounced  by  the  Pries*  alone  standing.  And  lie  pronounces  it 
in  that  attitude,  because  he  then  speaks  with  authority  ;  standing 
before  the  people  as  the  Ambassador  for  Christ  to  his  Church  ; 
pronouncing  in  his  name  pardon  and  remission  of  sins  to  the 
Weary  and  hea*y  laden,  on  the  conditions  of  the  Gospel  Covenant; 
namely,  repentance  from  dead  works,  faith  in  a  crucified  Saviour, 
together  with  a  sincere  endeavour,  by  divine  assistance,  "  that  his 
life  hereafter  may  be  pure  and  holy,  so  that  at  last  he  may  cometp 
God's  eternal  joy.''  And  this  pardon  the  penitent  and  belie\ing 
Christian  receives  on  /*/'.>■  knees,  in  humble  acknowledgment  of  the 
free  grace  of  God  towards  him  in  Christ,  and  of  his  own  utter  un- 
worthiuess.  In  consequence  of  this  Absolution  pronounced  in 
God's  name  by  his  appointed  Minister,  the  humble  and  sincere 
penitent  may  consider  himself  as  restored  to  that  state  of  grace 
and  acceptance  into  which  he  was  admitted  by  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism  ;  and  that  he  still  continues  to  be  what  he  was  then  made, 
the  adopted  Child  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  renewed 
character  he  proceeds  with  confidence  to  address  himself  to  God  as 
his  loving  Father,  in  that  excellent  prayer  which  Christ  himself  dic- 
tated to  his  Disciples.  This  prayer,  commonly  called  the  Lord's 
Prfttjers  belonging  equally  to  Minister  and  people,  is  consequently 
to  be  pronounced  audibly  by  both.     And  that  this  prayer,  by  the 

frequent 
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frequent  repetition  of  it,  may  not  be  degraded  into  a  lifeless  forms 
it  is  necessary  that  you  enter  into  the  full  meaning  of  the  several- 
petitions  contained  in  it ;  in  which  case  you  will  repeat  it  with  reve- 
rence, and  not  fail  to  derive  from  it  that  spiritual  consolation, 
Which  through  grace  it  was  intended  to  convey."     P.  14. 

For  this,  as  for  every  other  labour  of  its  pious,  m;  rVy,  a;  d 
judicious  author,  every  member  of  our  Church  is  under  L.» 
greatest  obligation. 

POETRY. 

Art.  10.  Individuality  ;  or  the  Causes  of  Rc-inroca1  ~Mirrp~ 
prehension.  In  siv  Books.  Illustrated  Kith  Nacs.  By 
Martha  Ann  Sellon.     Svo.     pp.  438.     Baldwin. 

There  are,  we  believe,  many  persons  who  look  with  an  envi- 
ous eye  on  the  prerogatives  of  Reviewers.  To  these  persons, 
the  privilege  of  using  the  regal  we,  and  of  sitting  in  judgment, 
appears  io  be  a  privilege  of  high  consideration  and  value.  But 
they  little  know  that  Reviewers,  like  many  other  folks  in  elevated 
and  envied  stations,  too  often  find  that  their  office  does  not,  by 
its  supposed  dignity,  sufficiently  compensate  for  the  numerous 
troubles  and  annoyances  to  which  it  inevitably  exposes  them. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  disagreeableness  of  passing  a  severe  sen- 
tence upon  an  offender,  dull,  but,  perhaps,  otherwise  estimable; 
few  can  conceive  the  sad  misgivings  and  fears  which,  at  least 
twelve  times  in  the  year,  we  are  doomed  to  experience.  Ho\t 
often,  on  opening  the  monthly  parcel,  does  a  shudder  creep  over 
us,  at  the  bare  idea  of  the  heavy  drafts  on  our  patience  which  are 
likely  to  be  made  by  the  volumes  before  us.  This  shudder  is 
particularly  prompted  by  the  sight  of  verse ;  which,  if  bad,  and 
the  chances  are  ten  to  One  that  it  will  be  so,  is  infinitely  less  sup- 
portable than  the  most  wretched  prose..  But,  when  the  task  o£ 
reading  comes  !  "  Aye  !  there's  the  rub  !" 

That  ta^k  we  have  just  performed,  and  are  scarcely  recovered 
from  it.  One  of  greater  difficulty  and  oppressiveness  we  never 
encountered.  We  have  waded  through  a  volime  of  between 
four  and  five  hundred  pages,  containing,  we  suppose,  more  than 
eight  thousand  lines;  all  of  which  lines  are  destitute  of  melody, 
poetical  imagery,  and  frequently,  indeed,  even  of  an  obvious 
meaning.  "  A  mighty  maze,  and  quite  without  a  plan."  The 
opening  lines  of  Mrs.  Sellon's  composition,  though  they  did  ruot 
give  any  favourable  omen  with  respect  to  her  poetry,  led  us  to 
believe  that  we  should  undoubtedly  have  the  consolation  of  be- 
ing able  t«  understand  her ;  that  she  would  make  up  to  us  in 
sense,  what  she  was  deficient  in  souud.    The  delusion,  however; 

ifc*p  did 
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did  not  last  beyond  the  perusal  of  the  passage  which  gave' rise  to 
it.     Thus  sings  Mrs.  Sellon  in  her  exordium — 

"  Of  blossings  deemed  superlative,  refined, 
Peculiarly  adapted  to  the  mind, 
Behold  how  prominent  the  welcome  good 
Of  being  accurately  understood  !" 

After  this  promising  beginning,  she  proceeds  to  be  as  con* 
fu^ed,  obscure,  unconnected,  and  incomprehensible,  as  possible. 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  pages  she  informs  us,  in  some  of  \iat 
smoothest  lines,  that 

"  To  be  throughout  a  subject  understood 
Requires  art  equally  attempered  mood  ; 
That  atmospheric  thing,  which,  not  at  hand, 
E'en  willing  suavity  can  ne'er  command. 
It  is  not  in  volition,  wisdom,  worth, 
To  call  the  srubborn  tuneful  urchin  forth. 
Sometimes  it  floats  upon  the  wintry  blast 
"Wild  as  the  element  on  which  'tis  cast; 
Sometimes  in  vapours  thick  it  sks  and  lowers 
Till  it  relapses  with  descending  showers. 
Now  morbid  hovers  in-  November's  gloom 
(Of  Autumn's  lovely  glowing  tints  the  tomb  ;) 
Now  fleecy  wraps  o'er  ills  rheumatic  flings, 
And  moans  with  evils,  noxious  east  wind  brings* 
Nor  can  soft  vernal  freshness  give  it  peace  ; 
Nor  Summer  suns  subdue  its  cold  caprice ; 
Dependent  on  external  things  it  moves 
As  element,  or  circumstance  approves ; 
Yet  equally  attempered  it  must  be, 
To  j-ield  recipiency  effective,  free." 

-  Our  readers  are  far  wiser  than  we  are,  if  they  can  fully  eomprs* 
bend  the  nature  of  this  stubborn,  tuneful,  wild,  coldly-capricious 
m  chin,  which  is  an  atmospheric  thing,  that  floats  upon  the  blasts,, 
lowers  upon  vapours,  hovers  in  the  gloom  of  November,  pro- 
vides fleecy  hosiery  for  rheumatic  pains,  and  moans  over  the 
blight.-  and  other  delectable  attendants  of  the  easterly  winds.  We 
recommend  the  description  of  this  odd  being,  as  an  enigma  to  be 
solved  by  the  merry  circles  round  the  Christmas  fire.  A  guess 
we  ourselves  have  made  ;  but,  it  is  so  very  long  since  any  of  us 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  riddles,  that  our  guess  is  probably  an 
•rroneous  one,  and  we  shall  not  disclose  it,  lest  our  juniors  should 
laugh  at  us  for  the  slowness  of  our  comprehensions.  livery  page 
affords  a  similar  puzzle. 

For  excursiveness,  nothing  ever  equalled  Mrs.  Selion.    "Coni 
sidering  the  vord  "  individuality"  as  a  sort  of- universal  passport-, 
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aiie  wanders,  (<  a  chartered  libertine,"  in  every  direction.  From 
Monks,  Nuns,  melancholy  madness,  and  Physiciaus,  she  jiuup9 
to  Lord  Wellington  and  Cowper  ;  thence  to  the  Inquisition  and 
an  Auto  de  Fe,  and  next,  not  quite  so  unnaturally,  to  the  regions 
of  eternal  torment,  where  she  expatiates  for  a  considerable  time. 
Escaped  from  those  gloomy  realms,  she  visits  the  Mahometans 
and  Jews  ;  tlieu,  dying  to  Hindustan,  descants  largely  on  Bra- 
Biins,  Jaggernaut,'and  Hindoo  sacrifices  ;  takes  wing  to  England, 
and  alights  in  the  midst  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  Socie- 
ties, each  of  which  she  justly  eulogizes,  and,  finally,  rests  with 
the  Millennium.  All  these  subjects,  and  many  more,  far  from 
being  closely  linked  in  artful  union,  are  strung  together,  with  as 
little  connexion  as  there  is  in  the  packthread  full  of  eggs,  which 
some  unlucky  boy  has  purloined  from  the  nests  of  half  a  dozen 
different  species  of  birds.  There  is  just  as  little  order,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  as  much  disorder,  in  her  couplets  ;  the  major 
part  of  which  may  be  inverted  without  any  injury  to  the  sense. 
In  short,  the  whole  is  nothing  less  than  "  confusion  worse  con- 

•  founded ;"  an  interminable,  barren  waste  of  verse,  undecked  by 
even  a  single  poetical  tfowcr,  unillumined  by  the  ray  of  even  a 
single  poetical  glow-worm. 

Ail  this  may  seem  exceedingly  severe.    In  stating  it,  however, 

•  we  have  performed  a  duty ;  certainly  an  unpleasant  one.  Mrs. 
Sellon  we  believe  to  be  a' thoroughly  pious  and  benevolent  wo- 
man ;  and  we  should  have  been  happy  could  we  honestly  have 
praised  her  book.  But  her  very  piety  furnishes  a  reason  for  our 
speaking  plainly,  with  respect  to  her  poem.  SUe  must  know,  or 
she  ought  to  know,  that  to  write  on  religion  in  an  awkward  and 
ludicrous  manner,  is  to  degrade  it  in  the  eyes  of  many  ;  and  thus 
to  afford  scoffers  an  opportunity^  of  which  they  will  not  fail  to 
profit.  Words  have  but  too  much  influence  on  things ;  and, 
therefore,  a  religious  writer'ought  to  take  especial  care  that  his 
language,  instead  of  being  .mean  and  ridiculous,"  should  have  an 
elevation  and  dignity,  proportioned,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to 
the  solemnity  apd  the  uiomentous  importance  of  religion  itself. 


t 


Art.  11.  Terrors  of  Imagination,  and' other  Poems.  By 
John  JVilligm  Smtih.  pp.  143.  Small  8vp.  Cradock  and 
Joy.  -"..%.-.. 

The  writers  of  verse  are  become  as  numerous  as  ft  leaves  that 
strew  the  brooks  in  Vallombrosa/'  aud  the  works  of  nineteen 
twentieths  of  these  writers  sink  to  the  ground^  and  iare  forgotten, 
almost  as  speedily  as  the  withered  foliage  of  autumn.  We  can- 
liot  enough  wonder  at  the  boldness  with  which,  in  defiance  of 
the  scourges  wielded  by  the  critics,  and  the  still  more  formidable 
feiik  of  sUtioucrs  and  priuters,  rhymer  after  rhymer  hurries  for- 

Pp2  ward, 
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ward,  to  present  his  compositions  to  the  public,  and  to  obi i visit* 
Like  Dogberry,  they  find  in  their  hearts,  too,  to  bestow  all  heir 
tedtousneM  upon  us ;  and  every  corner  of  their  desks  13  cleared 
out,  that  not  a  precious  morsel  rn*»y  be  lost.  Few  indeed  have 
the  forbearance  of  Mr.  Smith,  who,  in  the  volume  before  us,  has 
given  only  tire  first  book  of  his  Terrors  of  Imagination  ;  keeping 
back  the  other  three,  "  that  he  might  not  tire  the  patience  of  hi* 
reader,  nor  subject  the  reviewer  to  the  trouble  of  perusing  four 
books  of  a  poem,  when  even  orre  might  be  unworthy  of  notice." 
For  this-  forbearance  we  thank  him;  and  wiM  requite  his  kind- 
ness by  a  word  or  two  of  good  advice,  in  the  first  place,  we 
advise  him  not  to  publish  the  remainder  of  his  Terrors.  He  i» 
not  a  poet :  he  is  men  ly  a  versifier,  sometimes  bearabie,  but 
never  more  than  bearable.  Should  he,  however,  as  is  most  pro- 
bable, not  think  fit  to  tuke  our  advice,  we  recommend,  as  worthy 
of  introduction  into  one  of  his  three  books,  the  terror  which  cri- 
tics feel  at  the  prospect  of  being  compelled  to  read  more  com- 
positions from  a  writer,  of  whose  incapacity  they  have  already 
had  lamentable  proof.  Our  second  word  of  advice  is  of  a  more 
serious  kind  than  our  first.  We  advise  him  not  to  disgrace  him- 
self by  trifling,  to  say  no  worse,  with  morality  aud  religion.  It 
is  not  seemly  for  a  man  to  declare,  that  love  is  of  more  utility 
than  religion ;  nor  do  we  think  that  much  credit  will  be  gained 
by  such  language  as  the  following,  which,  though  not  otherwise 
guiltless,  is  certainly  guiltless  of  any  poetical  spirit. 

"  Then,  Cytherea,  let  me  be 
Thro'  life  devoted  unto  thee ; 

And  while  thy  joys  possessing, 
Enraptur'd  with  celestial  bliss, 
Tell  thee  in  many  a  balmy  kiss, 

How  I  enjoy  the  blessing ! 
And  when  I  die,  oh  let  my  soul  be  set 
In  the  sweet  paradise  of  Mahomet  !*■ 

Aitf.  12'.  Canting:  a  Poem,  interspersed  with  Tales:  and 
additional  Scraps.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  I  Q$.  Wliittingbam 
and  Arlisg. 

Canting  is  snch  a  prolific  subject,  that  the  circumstance  of  the 
present  author  having  written  only  a  middling  sized  volume  on 
it,  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  proof,  that  he  has  left  much 
unsaid.  His  iault,  however,  if  it  be  a  fault,  is  such  aa  can  easily 
be  forgiven  by  reviewers — men  who,  more  than  any  other,  feel 
all  the  truth  of  the  adage,  that  "  a  great  book  is  a  great  evil." 
The  author  of  "  Canting,"  evidently  possesses  a  respectable  por* 
tion  of  wit  and  talent.  He  too  often  falls  into  the  slip- shod 
3tyle ;  but,  on  the  whole,  his  poem  may  be  read  with  pleasure. 

lib 
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JEIk  chief  strength  obviously  lies  in  the  gay  and  ludicrous  styles, 
and  to  those,  therefore,  we  advise  him  to  confine  himself.  Some 
of  his  Scraps,  as  he  calls  them,  which  consist  of  epigrams  and 
burlesque  pieces,  are  pointed  and  laughable.  We  will  give  two 
specimens;  the  point  of  the  first  is  merely  a  pun$  but  the  pun 
}s  not  a  bad  one. 

"  EPIGRAM. 

"  At  tea  with  some  ladies,  a  Newmarket  'Squire 

Rose  to  hand  round  the  toast,  which  long  stood  at  the  fire-^ 

The  touch  burnt  his  fingers — he  stamped  and  he  swore, 

And  quitting  his  hold,  dropt  the  whole  on  the  floor! 

The  ladies  all  laughed — but,  young  Turf  cried,  elate, 

"Well — tke  heat  I  have  gained,  tho'  it  seems  lost  the  plate," 

"    REVENGE,  OR  FATHERLY  KINDNESS,. 

4t  A  vixen  wife,  who  felt  the  horsewhip  s  smart, 

Ran  to  her  father — begged  he'd  take  her  part. 

^  What  was  your  fauljt?'  said  he,  '  come,  state  the  case*.'' 

*  I  threw  some  coffee  in  my  husband's  face, 

For  which  he  beat  me  !' — *  Beat  you  !  did  he!  'S'life! 

He  beat  my  daughter  I     Zounds  !   1 11  beat  his  ivife  ! 

If,  for  such  faults,  he  gives  my  dear  child  pain, 

Come  but  his  -mje — I'll  flog  her  home  again  !'•'* 

NOVEL, 

<,\rt.  13-  Jlicia  de  Lacy ;  an  historical  Romance.  By  the 
Author  of"  The  Loyalists"  #c.  4  vols.  lSlmo.  pp.  1330. 
Longman. 

To  begin  to  censure,  before  we  have  read  further  than  the 
first  page  of  a  work,  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  manifest* 
mg  a  spirit  of  cavil  and  severity,  by  which,  we  flatter  ourselves, 
we  aie  not  inspired.  Yet,  whatever  may  be  said  of  it,  we  must 
begin  in  that  manner ;  and  plainly  declare  that,  as  soon  as  we 
looked  at  JVlrs.  West's  title-page,  we  found  a  cause  for  being 
displeased.  Her  work  is  denominated  "  an  historical  romance," 
and  to  that  species  of  romance  we  have  insuperable  objections. 
Our  dislike  does  not  originate  in  caprice,  but  in  principle.  We 
consider  the  words  4f  historical"  and  "  romance"  as  at  hostility 
with  each  other,  and  utterly  irreconcileable.  Indeed,  we  know 
not  how  they  can  well  be  looked  on  in  any  other  light,  except 
by  those  who  are  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  opinion,  that  history 
itself  is  a  tissue  of  falshoods.  From  that  opinion,  however,  we 
differ ;  and,  therefore,  must  enter  our  prott  at  against  blending 
and  confounding  together  historical  truth  arid  romantic  fiction, 
each  of  which  ought  to  be  rigidly  restrained  within  its  own  pecu- 
liar province.     When  they  are  mingled,  it  is  almost  impossible 

fov 
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for  nt.v  one,  except  the  careless  skimmers  over  of  romances,, 
\o  prevent  the  fictitious  from,  in  some  measure,  involuntarily 
ideutifying  itself  in  their  memory  with  the  real  one,  and  thus 
forming  a  confuted  and  uni.uthful  picture. 

Nor  do  we  consider  the  choice  of  historical  personages  as  at 
all  advantageous  to  an  author,  whether  considered  with  regard 
to  himself,  Of  to  his  readers.  Such  a  choice  necessarily  operates 
as  a  heavy  clog  upon  the  fancy.  In  the  fear  of  too  far  violating 
probability  or  recorded  facts,  it  compels  him  to  reject  much 
which  might  exciie  a  very  powerful  interest.  On  the  reader  it 
produces  still  more  unfavourable  effects.  If  he  have  not  a 
previous  knowledge  6f  t!;e  personages,  he  proceeds  with  doubt 
and  hesitation,  anxious  to  refer  to  the  originals,  that  he  may 
learn  how  far  their  po>  trai's  resemble  them  :  if  he  be  already 
master  of  their  history,  die  matter  is  still  worse ;  he  knows  the 
catastrophe,  and  thus  loses  the  delight  of  expecting  and  imagining 
it,  and  he  is  every  moment  shcx&ed  by  some  deviation  from  au- 
thentic documents,  or  some  reasoning,  which  clashes  with  his 
own  preconceived  notions,  as  to  motives  and  actions.  In  nei- 
ther case  can  he  surreuder  up  his  mind  to  that  illusion,  which., 
momentary  though  it  be,  must  be  submitted  .to,  before  any  ro- 
mantic story  can  be  really  attractive.  The  perusal  of  Alicia  de 
Lacy  has  afforded  us  a  fresh  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our 
reasoning.  As  s  on  as  wc  knew  the  name  of  the  hero,  our 
anxiety  with  respect  to  his  fate  was  at  an  end.  .  We  knew  that, 
whatever  he  might  suffer,  and  whatever  he  might  dare,  his 
doom  was  irrevocably  fixed. 

In  her  preface,  Mrs.  West,  as  might  be  expected,  maintains 
a  diametrically  opposite  doctrine  to  our  own.  But  we  roust  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  the  ground  which  she  has  taken  is  §uite  un- 
tenable. At  the  same  lime,  seemingly  conscious  of  the  impro- 
priety of  mixing  with  truth,  she  has  added  to  her  work  a  clwipter, 
i'or  the  purpose  of  minutely  pointing  out  her  wanderings  from 
history.  This  disenchanting  chapter,,  into  which  probably  nofc 
one  reader  in  a  hundred  will  ever  loo^c,  is  an  aukward  con- 
trivance. It  reminds  us  too  strongly  of"  the  wise  precautions  of 
Bottom,  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  "  If  you  think  I 
come  hither  as  a  iionp  it  were  pity  of  my  life :  No,  I  am  no  such 
tiling ;  I  am  a  man  as  other  men  are ;  and  there,  indeed,  let  him; 
name  his  name  ;  and  tell  them  plainly,  he  is  Snug  the  joiner." 

Among  other  disagreeable  changes,  -the  heroine  is  at  one 
stroke  converted  from  a  virtuous,  though  not  strong-minded, 
character,  to  one  of  the  most  despicable  of  human  beings. 
V\  ith  respect  lo  the  eighth  earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  who  acts 
a  conspicuous  part,  we  are  informed  that  there  is  "  no  pretence 
(pi;  implicating  birr,  in  the  murder  committed  by  the  seventh; 
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-and  the  reader  must  consider  this  as  an  adventitious  exaggera- 
tion of  an  odious  character  which  the  author  found  convenient.** 
Now,  however  odious  may  be  the  character  of  the  eighth  earl 
•of  Surrey,  we  have  more  than  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of 
gratuitously  attributing  to  him  tlie  crimes  of  his  predecessors. 
This  is  neither  poetical  justice,  nor  any  other  kind  of  justice 
'with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Two  more  objections  we  must  make.  The  first  objection  is, 
*o  Mrs.  West's  introduction  of  extracts  from  Raping  the  second 
is,  to  her  putting  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  her  heroes,  language 
which  every  Englishman  knows  to  have  been  used  by  a  hero  of 
•later  date.  The  words  of  the  sublime  signal  given  by  Lord 
.Nelson,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  are,  with  scarcely 
any  variation,  made  a  portion  of  a  speech  delivered  by  the  Earl 
•of  Lancaster.  There  is  something  abhorrent  to  our  feelings  in 
Mrs.  W-est's,  thus  appropriating  the  last  spirit  stirring  exhorta- 
tion of  the  glorious  Nelson. 

The   principal    characters    are  the   Earl  ef  Lancaster,    and 
-Alicia  de  Lacy,  the  heroine.     The  former  is  depicted  as 

"  Blessed  with  great  personal  talents  and  accomplishments; 
•educated  at  the  university  of  Padua  in  all  liberal  learning;  solemn, 
yet  prepossessing ;  a  warrior  and  a  patriot ;  dignified  and 
courteous,  rather  than  gay  and  gallant  in  his  behaviour  to  ladies: 
in  fine,  a  man  on  whom  England  turned  a  longing  eye;  and, 
glancing  from  him  to  their  present  sovereign,  wished  that  it  could 
be  proved,  that  '  some  nighutripping  fairy  had  exchanged  the 
tchildrcn  as  they  lay.'"1 

Added  to  this,  his  .figure  was  noble,  'his  countenance  expres- 
sive, and  his  air  supereminently  graceful. 

Alicia  is  drawn  with  a  skilful  hand.  Entirely  devoted  to  an 
only  son,  her  superstitious  mother,  we  are  told, 

.      "  Left  her  daughter  to  accompany  her  father  in  his  field  sports, 
■or  to  waste  her  leisure  in  the  dangerous  society  of  mercenary-, 
low-minded  dependants,   listening  to  their  designing  flattery,  or 
studying  those  false  allurements  by  which  capricious  beauty  tries 
to  improve  the  masterly  work  of  nature,  though  the  bounteous 
_goddess,   alike  intelligent  and  revengeful,   always  contrives  that 
-the  fantastic  grace,  thus  surreptitiously  introduced,  shall  obscure' 
•jpr  destroy  some  portion    of  native   lovelinesss.     The   beauty  of 
Alicia  de  Laey  was  of  that  description,  which,  whenever  it  ap- 
pears, commands  admiration.     It  was  also  accompanied  by  those 
intuitive  graces  which  render  a  fine  form  irresistible,  and  every 
accomplishment  the  age  afforded  was  her  own.     Native  genius  sup- 
plied the  want  of  study,  to  which,  in  truth,  her  volatile   genius 
would  not- have  easily  submitted  ;  nor  were  the  inherent  qualities  of 
h&r  understanding  and  heart  inferior  to  the  .choice  workmanship  of 
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die  external  casket ;  and  had  the  sumo  pains  heen  taken  to  culfei*. 
irate  and  improve,  as  were  uqfqrtunately  employed  to  corrode  and, 
conker  them,  by  v.-nity,  caprjee,  and  self-love  ;  a  poet  would  aK. 
vimst  have  beep  justified  in  rating  her  value  at  the  price  of  *  a, 
world  made  up  of  (  ne  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite.'  Still  she  con- 
tinued lovely ;  bewitchingly,  (hough  fantastically  gay;  the  happy 
cln  d  o1'  prosperous  fortune ;  the  darling  of  her  doating  father, 
who  I  ivishlv  indulged, all  her  desires ;  the  theme  of  every  travel* 
ling  minstrel,  and  the  arobret  of  every  fon  of  chivalry  whom  the 
Earl  ot  Lincoln  entertained  in  his  catties.'* 

These  chaviu  ttis  are  kept  up  tp  the  last  with  unabated  spirit. 
jMida,  u.  particular,  is  excellently  supported.      Her  foibles,  the 
sad  consequences  resulting  from  them;  the  gradual  strengthen* 
jng  of  In   mind  ;  her  invincible  constancy ;  her  patience,  and^ 
her  fortitude,  under  the  most  trying  difficulties  and  afflictions^ 
are  all  adniirabh   touched.      Nor  are  llie  secondary  characters 
less  skillfully  managed.     Each   character  is  marked  by  distin- 
guishing features,  ;.nd  is  consistently   sustained.     The  story  is 
well  const incted,  ajid  the  incidents,   which  are  numerous,  are 
within    ihc    bounds  of  probability,   and  produce  their   natural 
effects  i  n  the  aciors  concerned  in  them.     They  are  not  brought 
in  merely  to  fill  a  page,  but  to  contribute  to  the  winding  up  of 
the  plot.     That  the  morality  is  uniformly  pure  we  need  not  say. 
On  ilar  he;  d,  the   name  pf  the  writer  is  a  sufficient  security. 
Thi    language,   « ith  a  few  exceptions,  is  correct  and  elegant | 
suh.u  t  only  to  the  drawback  wjpch  we  mentioned,  in  the  com- 
ma.rt  iiitiii  of  our  criticism  :  vie  think  that  the  present  work  can- 
not fail  to  add  to  that  jusdy  acquired  reputation  which  its  esti- 
n.al.t;  author  already  possesses^ 

^MISCELLANIES. 

.Art.  14.  Proverbs,  chief [1/  token  from  the  Adogin  of  Era 3- 
mvs;  and  furthe)  illustrated  by  corresponding  Examples  from 
the  Spanish,  Italian,  French],  and  English  Languages.  B*j 
P.  Tllanc',MJP,f'.$.d4t  2  Vols.  lCmo.  10s.  bd.  Egertonl 
1814. 

To  follow  the  footsteps  of  so  great  and  learned  a  man  as  Eras- 
mus, n;uvt  rvtr  be  a  work  of  interest  and  ot  improvement.  The 
Xdagia  ol  Erasmus  have  lope  been  celebrated  as  a  storehouse  of 
wit,  and  repository  of  ancient  l<  fining.  We  are  therefore  happy 
to  tnsd  that  11  forms  the  buns  of  such  a  publication  as  the  present. 
The  bo<  k  with  which  Dr.  lilai...  has  presented  us,  is  not  merely 
a  c  ntury  or  a  cl  iliast  ot  proverbs,  stung  together  by  a  literary 
gancho,  I  ut  ii  contains  a  moial  amplification  of  each  proverbial 
^spressipft,   illustrated  occasionally  by  an  amusing  anecdote,  or 
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parallel  saying,  in  modern  languages.  The  expressions  them- 
selves are  given  in  Latin,  and  as  (he  author  professes,  appear  to 
he  chit  fly  taken  from  F.rasmus.  For  a  work  of  this  kind,  Dr. 
Bland  appears  to  have  many  qua]  iications.  He  appears  to  be 
well  versed  in  the  stores  of  Spanish  and  Italian  proverbs,  and  to 
be  well  read  in  that  part  of  English  literature)  from  which  his 
subject  might  derive  illustration  and  interest.  The  following  ex- 
tract may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  work, 

"  Nee  Obolum  habet,  xinde  Kestim  emaU 
"  He  has  not  a  penny  left  to  buy  an  halter.  He  has  no  property 
*  ne  in  pelle  quidem,'  not  even  in  his  skin.  *  Ne  obolus  quidera 
relictus  est,'  he  has  totally  dissipated  and  wasted  his  property,  not 
a  morsel,  or  the  smallest  particle  of  it  remains.  *  He  is  as  poor  as 
a  church  mouse.' 

"  '  Beg,'  Gratiano  says  to  Shylock,  *  that  thou  may  est  have  leave 
to  hang  thyself  5 

'  And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  s^ate, 
Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord  ; 
Therefore  thou  must  be  hanged  at  the  state's  charge.' 

*  No  le  alcaca  la  sal  al  agua,'  *  he  is  so  poor,'  the  Spaniards  say. 

*  that  he  hath  not  salt  enough  to  season  his  water.'  Xenophon,  m 
Ins  dialogues,  makes  one  of  the  interlocutors  say,  '  he  had  not  sq 
Biuch  land  as  would  furnish  dust  tor  the  body  of  a  wrestler.'  *'• 

"  De  Lanci  caprina. 
"  Disputing  about  what  is  of  no  value,  about  goat's  wool,  which 
pan  be  turned  to  no  profit,  and  half  the  disputes  in  the  wodd  are  of 
as  little  importance ;  at  the  least,  tlje  subjects  of  them  are  rarely  of 
Jjalf  the  value  of  the  trouble  and  expense  incurred  in  the  contest. 
Of  the  same  kind  are,  '  De  fumo  disceptare/  vel  '  de  asini  umbra.' 
Plutarch  tells  a  ludicrous  story,  as  giving  origin  to  the  latter  adage. 
Demosthenes  observing,  that  the  judges  before  whom  he  was  plead- 
ing, paid  no  attention  to  what  he  was  saying,  but  were  discoursing 
on  matters  that  had  no  relation  to  the  subject  before  them,  said  to 
them,  '  If  you  will  lend  your  attention  a  little,  I  have  now  a  story  to 
relate  that  will  amuse  you.r    Finding  they  were  turned  to  him,  he 
said,  '  A  certain  young  man  hired  an  ass,  to  carry  provisions  to  a 
neighbouring  town,   but  the  day  proving  to  be  very  hot,  and  there 
being  no  place  on  the  road  affording  shelter,  he  stopped  the  ass,  and 
sat  himself  down  on  one  side  of  him,  so  as  to  be  shaded  by  the  "ass 
from  the  sun.     On  this,  the  driver  insisted  on  his  getting  up,  alleg- 
ing that  he  had  hired  the  ass  to  carry  his  load,  not  to  afford  him  a 
shade.     The  man,  on  the  other  hand,  contended,  that  having  hired 
the  ass  for  the  journey,  he  had  a  right  to  use  him  as  a  screen  from 
the  sun,  as  well  as  to  carry  his  goods ;  besides,  he  added,  the  goods 
on  the  back  of  the  ass,  which  were  his,  afforded  more  than  half  the 
shade  ;  and  so  a  long  dispute  ensued,  which  came  at  length  to  blows.' 
pemosthenes,  perceiving  the  judges  were  now  fully  intent  on  list- 
ening 
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ening  to  his  story,  suddenly  broke  oft'  and  descending  from  the  ros- 
trum, proceeded  to  walk  out  ofthe  court;  The  judges  calling  to 
him  to  finish  his  story,  •  I  perceive  you  are  ready  enough,'  he  said, 
*  to  listen  to  a  ridiculous  story  about  the  shadow  of  an  ass,  but  when 
1  was  pleading  the  cause,  of  a  man,  accused  of  a  crime  affecting  his 
life,  you  had  not  leisure  to  pay  it  the  necessary  attention,  to  enable 
you  to  be  masters  of  the  subject  on  which  you  were  to  decide.'  A 
story  in  many  respects  similar  to  this,  is  related  of  Dr.  Elmar,  Mrho 
was  Bishop  of  London  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the 
course  of  a  sermon  he  was  preaching  in  his  parish  church,  before 
he  had  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  bishopric,  finding  his  auditory 
careless  and  inattentive,  he  read,  with  great  solemnity,  a  passage 
,from  a  Hebrew  book  he  happened  to  have  with  him.  This  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  congregation,  he  reproved  them  for  their  in- 
consistency in  listening  to  him  when  reading  a  language  they  did 
not  understand,  and  neglecting  or  refusing  to  hear  him,  when  ex- 
plaining to  them  in  their  own  language,  doctrines,  which  they  were 
serially  interested  to  know  and  understand.' "     P.  70. 

We  must  confess  tlxat  \vc  hav«  some  objections  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  -work.  In  the  iirst  place,  there  appears  to  be  no  sort 
Off, ;.!  i  angement  or  plan  from  beginning  to  erul.  We  are  aware 
that  proverbs  are  necessarily  an  unconnected  and  independent 
creation  of  tito  human  wit.  Yet  we  have  seen  more  volatile  anil 
capricious  creatures  than  these  reduced  into  some  sort  of  order, 
if  it  be  only  the  artificial  one  of  alphabetical  arrangement.  We 
«tie  also  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Biand  does  not  always  stick  close  to 
his  subject,  ImU  introduces  parallelisms  and  illustrations,  which 
*$r«-  v!  r,  little  to  the  purpose  ;  as  in  the  following  instance,  where 
the  old  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  lion  is  as  little  connected  with 
"  liainmci  fumo  <>st  proxima/'  as  with  "  fucum  facere/  or  any 
thing  else. 

IJ  .Flamma  Fumo  est  proxima, 
u  If th^rc  were.no  lire,  there  coukl  be  no  smoke.  '  Common 
fame  is  seldom  to  blame'  All  that  we  have  heard  may  not  be  true, 
hut  so  much  could  not  have  been  said,  if  there  were  no  foundation. 
We  should  avoid  the  first  approach  to  vice,  or  danger;  though  small 
at  first,  it  may Jn.crease  to  an  farming  magnitude.  The  smoke  may 
soon  be  succeedexl  by  flame.  He  who  would  keep  his  morals  un- 
tainted, must  not  associate  familiarly  with  the  debauched  and 
".vicktch  ,,-* 

*  Vy?e  is  a  monster  of  such  frightful  mien, 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 
hot  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  lace, 
\Ve  first  admire,  next  pity,  then  embrace.' 

The  fox,  when  he  first  saw  a  liora,  ran  from  him  in  great  terror,  but 
meeting  one  a  second,  and  then -a  third  time,  he  had  courage 
v.'iQ'jgh  to  approach,   and  salute  him.     The  Spaniards  and  the 

French 
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French  use  the  proverb  somewhat  differently.  '  Cerca  le  anda  ef 
humo,  tras  la  llama,'  tind  '  II  n'y  a  point  de  feu  sans  fumee,'  where 
there  is  fire,  there  will  be  some  smoke  ;  that  is,  where  any  foul  ac- 
tion has  been  committed,  it  will  by  some  outlet  or  other  escape,  and 
become  known,  *  Murder  will  out,'  we  say." 

Another  indispensable  requisite  to  publish  a  perfect  edition  of 
proverbs,  is  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  We 
expected  to  have  seen  the  various  proverbs  traced  to  their  re* 
motest  origin,  we  hoped  to  have  fouud  the  Scholia  upon  Aristo- 
phanes sifted  for  information,  and  all  the  treasures  of  Greek  ariti? 
quity  expanded  to  onr  view.  This  department  of  the  work  is 
very  meagrely  supplied,  nor  is  there  any  thing  to  be  found  which 
can  either  interest  or  inform  the  scholar.  We  heartily  wish  that 
Dr.  Bland  had  given  us  only  what  Erasmus  had  collected.  If  he 
were  unwilling  to  pollute  his  text  with  the  Greek  character,  he 
might  have  thrown  all  the  citations  and  the  learning  juto  the 
notes.  We  much  wonder  that  the  editor  has  not  made  more  use 
of  the  proverbs  of  the  Arabians,  as  that  nation  is  as  much  .distin~ 
quished  lor  aphorisms  and  dark  sayings,  as  the  Spaniard  in  more 
modern  times.  We  must  also  express  our  regret,  that  in  the  pre  - 
face,  Dr.  Bland  lias  given  us  no  historical  account  of  the  use  of 
proverbs,  nor  of  the  antiquity  of  their  origin;  had  he  only  given 
us  a  translation  of  the  preface  of  Erasmus,  we  should  have  been 
contented.  He  appears  to  have  made  very  little  use  of  the  pub- 
lications which  preceded  his  own,  in  which  he  would  have  found 
much  learning  and  information  ready  to  his  hands.  We  particu- 
larly allude  to  Joseph  Scaliger's  "  Two  Centuries  of  Arabian 
Proverbs,"  and  the  Florilegium  Ethico  Politicum  of  that  admira- 
ble scholar  and  antiquarian,  James  Gruter.  Should  this  publica- 
tion pass  through  another  edition,  we  hope  to  see  these  defects 
supplied.  We  cannot  therefore  consider  this  as  by  any  means  a 
perfect  work,  although  to  many  of  our  readers  it  may  be  a  source 
of  some  amusement  and  information. 

Art.   15.     The  Art  of  preserving  the  Sight.     By  an  expe- 
rienced Oculist.    l£mo.    pp.  234.    4s.  (xi:    Colburn.    1813.' 

This  is  a  treatise,  from  which  many  very  useful  hints  may  be 
derived  upon  a  subject,  which  must  always  be  interesting  to  the 
scholar  and  the  man  of  business,  the  management  of  his  eves. 
He  will  find  nothing  deep  or  scientific,  but  a  few  plain  and  prac- 
tical rules  which  cannot  fail  in  most  cases  of  attaining  their  ob- 
ject. Many  of  them  may  appear  at  first  childish  and  minute, 
but  we  believe  that  there  is  no  organ  of  the  body,  upon  which 
small  and  trivial  circumstances  have  so  strong  an  eifect,  as  upon 
tlje  eye.     The  constant  repetition  gives  an  importance  even  to 
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ibe  most  trifling  habits.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the 
and  manner  of  thi^  little  volume,  in  which  the  author  lay 3 
down  the  method  in  which  the  eves  ought  to  be  treated  in  case 
pf  unforeseen  accidents,  which  are  not  of  such  immediate  import 
aa  to  require  any  professional  operation. 

¥  It  often  happens  that  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  shall  drive  extra- 
peons  matter  into  the  eye  ;  and  many  artisans  have  their  eyes 
attacked  by  small  sparks  of  iron,  pewter,  silver,  or  gold,  which  i* 
too  often  attended  with  very  improper  treatment. 

"  The  first  thing  done  is,  generally,  to  rub  tlie  eye-lids  with  the 
hand,  a  thing  which  seldom  takes  place  without  unpleasant  conse- 
quences, never  failing  to  bring  on  a  degree  of  inflammation,  and 
sometimes  even  causing  the  less  of  an  eye ;  since,  by  this  incon- 
siderate rubbing,  the  person  risks  the  forcing  of  the  substance,  with 
its  angular  points,  into  the  body  of  the  eye,  and  which  it  is  thus 
impossible  for  an  operator  to  extract  without  considerable  injury. 

"  As  soon,  then,  as  any  extraneous  substance,  of  whatever  nature 
it  may  be,  has  got  under  the  eye-lids,  and  that  it  painfully  affects 
the  eye,  either  by  its  inherent  qualities,  or  by  the  sharpness  of  its 
form,  whether  quick-lime,  dust,  insects,  or  pieces  of  metal,  it  may 
be  generally  expelled  merely  by  raising  the  upper  eye-lid,  and 
leaning  the  head  forward.  If  possible,  it  is  best  for  the  sufferer  to 
do  this  himself,  as  his  own  sensations  will  prevent  him  from  doing 
]t  too  forcibly.  In  keeping  thus  (he  eye-lid  elevated,  and  the  eye 
quiescent  for  a  few  moments,  one  feels  a  flow  of  tears  starting  from 
the  organ,  which  does  not  fail  to  bring  along  with  it  the  cause  of 
the  pain,  whatever  it  may  be,  or  at  least  to  carry  it  towards  the 
corner  of  the  eye  next  to  the  nose,  from  whence  it  may  be  removed 
by  a  small  piece  of  linen  folded  to  a  point,  or  even  by  the  corner 
of  a  handkerchief. 

"  If  this  operation  is  not  sufficient,  then  a  finger  ought  to  be 
passed  frequently,  yet  gently,  over  the  eye-lid,  from  the  exterior 
corner  of  the  eye  towards  the  great  canthus,  or  interior  corner,  by 
which  means  the  substance  is  made  to  descend  towards  the  lachry- 
mal glands,  from  whence  it  may  be  drawn  by  a  very  fine  hair 
pencil. 

"  But  if  this  latter  resource  should  fail,  then  the  upper  eye-lid 
must  be  taken  as  before,  and  kept  elevated  as  much  as  possible, 
and  the  eye  being  then  turned  towards  the  nose,  a  small  hair  pencil 
dipped  in  cream  must  be  introduced  between  the  eye-Jid.  and  the 
body  of  the  eye,  beginning  at  the  little  canthus,  or  exterior  corner, 
and  ending  at  the  interior  corner  ;  in  doing  which  the  extraneous 
matter  cannot  fail  to  be  extracted. 

"  This  latter  operation  is,  indeed,  best  performed  by  another  per- 
son, as  he  can  more  readily  discover  the  place  into  which  the  sub- 
stance has  retired.  For  this  effect  the  patient  ought  to  be  placed  in 
a  chair  near  the  light,  his  head  resting  backwards,  and  he  himself: 
holding  the  eye-lid  in  a  state  of  elevation,  in  such  a  manner  that 
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the  per»on  Operating  shall  only  have  to  pass  the  pencil  lightly  over 
the  place  where  the  substance  lies,  and  which  he  may  thus  instantly 
extract.  By  this  method  the  patient  will  suffer  less  than  if  he  at- 
tempts to  perform  the  whole  himself,  and  any  person  can  perform 
the  additional  part,  which  requires  but  little  understanding." 
P.  200. 
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Art.  I.  The  Works  of  Gray,  with  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and 
Writings  by  W.  Mason  ;  to  which  are  subjoined  Extracts 
Philological,  Poetical,  and  Critical,  from  the  Authors  origi- 
nal MSS.  selected  and  arranged  by  Thomas  James 
Mathias.     2  Vols.    4to.     l\.  ?s.     Poller.     1814. 

OUR  labours  for  the  year  would  have  been  closed  in  a  manner 
neither  honourable  to  ourselves  nor  satisfactory  to  the  public, 
had  we  omitted  to  give  an  account  of  the  most  splendid  pro- 
duction, which  has  issued  from  the  British  press  in  the  course 
of  the  last  twelvemonth.  Splendid  indeed  are  the  volumes  with 
which  Mr.  Mathias  has  presented  the  literary  world,  whether  we 
consider  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  their  typography,  or 
the  rich  stores  of  profound  and  varied  wisdom  which  thev 
unfold. 

It  is  with  a  surprize  bordering  upon  indignation  that  we  have 
heard  this  publication  censured  in  a  very  high  assembly  with  the 
contemptuous  terms  of  severity  and  reproach.  The  needless 
magnificence  of  the  volumes,  and  the  inutility  of  the  new  mat- 
ter which  they  were  represented  to  contain,  formed,  if  we  re- 
member right,  the  prominent  objects  of  attack.  That  they  are 
adorned  with  a  brilliancy  which  does  credit  to  the  art  of  print- 
ing we  readily  allow  ;  but  that  the  splendour  in  which  they  are 
clothed  is  unworthy  of  them,  or  that  the  expensive  form  in  which 
they  now  appear,  is  either  useless  or  extravagant,  we  resolutely 
deny.  That  brilliant  specimens  of  the  typography  reflect  honour 
upon  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  are  produced,  no  one, 
we  trust,  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  ;  the  question  then  will 
arise,  upon  what  literary  work  should  they  be  expended,  and 
whose  labours  should  they  illustrate  and  adorn.  Our  answer 
would  be,  those  works  doubtless,  which  the  common  consent  of 
mankind  has  pronounced  worthy  of  such  a  monument ;  those 
works,  which  by  their  dignity  and  value  add  solidity  to  splendour, 
and  reflect  back  the  lustre  which  they  thus  receive.     The  most 
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magnificent  editions  of  Shakspvsre  ami  Milton  have  been  giveff 
to  the  public,  nor  have  they  been  thought  unworthy  of  the  admi 
ration  of  the   learned,  or  of  the  patronage  of  the  great.     And 
surely  among  those   mighty  masters  of  the  ?ong,  whose    ialrtnirs- 
have  passed  the  nrdea)   of  posthumous  criticism,  and   are  now 
consecrated  to  immortality,  is  to  be  numbered  even  in  the  fore- 
most rauk  the  name  of  ( J  ft  ay.     There  are  few  poets  to  be  found 
in  ail}  language,  who,  like  himself,    could   temper   the    fire  of 
genius  with  the  most  commanding  discrimination,  and   could 
submit  the  brilliancy  of  imagination  to  the  severest  laws  of  criti- 
cal  accuracy,    without    weakening  its  vigour    or  impairing  its 
lustre.     There  is  a  simplicity  both  in  his  pathos  and  in  his  subli- 
mity, Which  even  in  our  earliest  years  finds  its  way  ta»  the  heart;; 
and  there  is  a  classical  elegance  and  a  subdued  majesty  of  diction 
which  in  our  maturer  age  confirms  our  admiration  and  satisfies 
our  judgment.     Such  is  the  power  of  perfection  which  predo- 
minates in  all  his  works,  that  nothing  can  be  added  without  in- 
cumbrance, nothing  detracted  wj^hout  loss,   and    little   altered 
■rutin -at  evident  injury.     Between  himself  and  the  other  great 
poets  of  our  country,  we   shall  not  attempt  to    institute  a  com- 
parison, because  neither  in  the  direction  of  their  genius  nor  in 
the  objects  of  their  exertions,  is   ai*.y   strong  resemblance  to  be 
traced.     While  the  genius,  whether  of  ijhakspeare,  of  Milton,  of 
Drydcn,  or  of  Pope,  delighted  to  expand  itself  in  almost  inhnite 
-pace,  that  of  Gray  appeared  to  collect  and  concentrate  its  pow- 
ers ;  till  they  formed   one  gem  "  richer  thau   all  its  tube,"  and 
consecrated   by   the  increasing  admiration  of  every  succeeding 
age.     To  encourage  and  to  possess   a   splendid  edition  of  the 
works  of  this  immortal  bard,  is  below  neither  the  discrimination 
nor  the  dignity  of  those  who  would  have  themselves  thought  the 
friends  of  scholarship,  and  the  patrons  of  literature.     The  pro- 
motion of  such  honours  to  the  memory   of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  our  British  poesy,    is  an  object   far  more  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  scholars  and  of  men,  than  the  trifling  and  childish 
pursuit  of  useless  curiosities,  or  black  lettered  bargains.     Deep 
indeed  must  the  mind  of  that  man  be  sunk  in  the  darkness    and 
the  dust  of  bibliomaniac  impotence,  and  closed  must  be  the  ave- 
nue of  his  heart  to  all  the  legitimate  charms  of  poetry  and  tot 
•very  feeling  of  national  pride,  who  shall  dewy  to  Gray  the  splend- 
our in  which  he  now  stands  invested. 

Let  it  not  however  be  supposed  that  we  shall  advocate  the 
cause  of  every  blazing  edition  of  a  favourite  poet,  which  the 
caprice  of  an  editor,  or  the  speculation  of  a  bookseller  may  be 
pleased  to  usher  into  the  world.  The  splendour  which  we 
would  require  ox  recommend,  must  be  both  legitimate  and  ne- 
•wssary.  ihe  collected  works  of  Gray  have  never  yet  been  pub- 
lished 
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iished  in  that  magnificent  form,  which  as  objects  of  national 
veneration  they  deserve  ;  so  far  therefore  the  pi  eseni  work  may 
be  defended  upon  the  ground  of  necessity 5  while  the  labour  and 
the  judgment  Of  so  eminent  a  scholar  as  the  present  editor  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be,  together  with  the  rich  store  of  new  matter 
which  he  has  selected  and  arranged,  will,  in  the  opinion  of  every 
man  of  literary  eminence,  fully  justify  and  legitimatize  the  splend< 
our  in  which  it  is  produced. 

The  nation  however  has  been  told,  that  all  this  new  matter  U 
but  the  refuse  of  the  common  place  book  of  Gray,  which  Mason 
thought  unworthy  to  meet  the  public  eye.  We  very  much 
doubt  whether  any  one  wlu>  could  venture  so  hardy  and  so  sweep- 
ing an  assertion,  had  ever  read  the  volume  in  question  ;  and  we 
doubt  still  more,  if  he  had  read  it,  whether  he  had  learning 
enough  to  understand,  or  soul  to  relish  these  treasured  of  sound 
and  varied  information.  It  is  however  by  no  means  clear  that 
they  were  rejected  by  Mason,  nor  have  we  any  evidence  to  sup- 
pose that  he  considered  them  as  unfit  for  publication.  To  him 
they  were  solemnly  and  deliberately  bequeathed  by  Gray  "  to 
preserve  or  to  destroy  at  his  own  discretion/' — -they  were  pre- 
served— and  were  again  as  deliberately  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Stone- 
hewer,  who  left  them  to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Pembroke 
Hall  ill  Cambridge.  The  letters  of  Gray  with  some  lighter 
compositions,  were  presented  to  the  world  by  Mason  some  few7 
years  after  Gray's  decease  \  but  if  a  reason  is  required,  why  he 
didnot  proceed  to  a  farther  publication  of  the  MSS.of  his  friend, 
let  a  view  of  the  present  volume  return  the  answer,  by  shewing 
how  accurate  must  be  the  judgment,  and  how  indefatigable  the 
labour  of  that  man,  who  would  undertake  so  extended  a  work. 
That  Mason  thought  them  worthy  of  preservation  at  least,  is 
clear  from  his  deliberate  bequest  of  them  to  one  Who  could  well 
appreciate  their  value,  and  to  whom  might  descend  the  trust  re- 
posed ill  him  by  his  friend.  But  even  if  an  opinion  as  to  their 
Value  and  importance  had  existed  between  Mason  and  Mathiasj 
We  must  confess  that,  notwithstanding  our  veneration  for  the 
name  and  genius  of  the  former,  we  should  repose  a  larger  portion 
of  confidence  in  the  deep  erudition  and  the  commanding  judge- 
ment of  the  latter.  But  they  are  now  before  the;  world,  who 
will  pass  its  filial  sentence  upon  their  merit;:,  and  will  determine 
whether  their  detention  or  their  publication  would  have  been 
most  injurious  to  the  cause  of  learning,  and  degradmg-  to  the 
memorv  and  to  the  name  of  tlu-ir  immortal  author. 

The  second  volume,  which  is  dedicated  entirely  to  the  new 
matter,  is  divided  into  four  sections,  to  each  of  which  is  pre- 
fixed an  introduction  by  the  editor.  The  first  is  entitled 
MetruMj  and  contains  the  observations  of  Gray  upon  English 

Q  (j  2  raeire, 


untie,  t|ie  IV  udo-Rhvtbiuus  and  the  use  pf  Rhyme  :  to  which. 
;uv  Bubjoiued  some  very  curious  and  interesting  remarks  upni* 
the  poeqis  pf  Lvdgate.  These  will  be  read  with  the  141  eater 
avidity*  by  tho-e  who  may  remember  that  (uay  in  his  lite-time 
aiiiiiniiii'i  d  to  tin'  public,  that  be  had  once  thoughts,  in  concert, 
with  his  friend  Mason,  of  giving  the  "History  of  English  Poetry.'' 
!ji  these  observations  is  shewn  a  deep  and  accurate  acquaiuuuee 
with  all  our  earlier  poets,  their  rythm  and  their  mea.Miies  are 
discussed  at  considerable  length,  and  their  caesuras  calculated 
with  a  precision,  which  Poison  himself  would  have  approved 
and  admired.  The  curious  and  difficult  subject  of  rhyme  i$ 
treated  with  much  learning,  and  we  know  of  no  acc<  unt  from 
which  the  reader  will  derive  so  much  information.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  till  towards  the 
time  of  the  Norman  conquest ;  as  before  that  period  a  sort  alii-? 
teration  or  the  introduction  of  similar  consonants  in  the  begin- 
ning of  three  or  more  words  in  the  same  distich,  appears  to  have 
supplied  its  place. 

<v  Yet  though  this  kind  of  versification  (Rhyme)  prevailed  by 
degrees,  and  grew  into  general  use,  it  is  certain  that  we  retained 
even  so  late  as  Edward  the  Sd's  reign,  and  above  a  hundred  years 
after  our  old  Saxon  or  Danish  verse  without  rhyme  ;  for  the  vir-. 
sion  of  Pierce  Plowman,  a  severe  satire  upon  the  times,  written  by 
.Robert  Langland  in  1350,  is  wholly  in  such  measure,  as,  for, 
instance, 

' '  I  Zoked  on  my  Zeft  halfe, 
As  the  /ady  me  taught, 
And  tuas  tuare  of  a  woman 
FTorthlyith  clothed. 
jPurfued  *  with  jselure  f 
The  finest  upon  erthe, 
Crowned  with  a  crowne 
The  king  hath  no  better ; 
.Fetislick  J  her  yingers 
Were/retted  with  gold  wiers, 
And  thereon  red  rubies 
As  red  as  any  glede  || 
And  diamonds  of  Nearest  price 
And  double  maner  saphirs.  Sec.'* 

Passus  2dus  i'n  princip  : 


*  Pounfile.  Fr.  bordered,  f  Pelure,  fu'rrs,  from  pellis  X.at. 

t  Fctidich,  handsomely.  jl  Gkd,  Sax.  a  burning  coal. 

and 
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^nct  tints  through  the  whole  poem,  which  is  a  long  one,  with  very- 
few  exceptions  the  triple  consonance  is  observed  in  every  distich. 

"  Robert  Crowley,  who  printed  the  first  edition  of  Peirce  Plow- 
man's vision  in  1350  (dated  by  mistake  1505)  says,  that  Robert 
Langland  the  author  of  it  "  wrote  altogether  in  meter,  but  not 
alter  the  manner  of  our  rimers  that  write  now-a-days,  for  his  verses 
end  not  alike,  for  the  nature  of  his  meter  is  to  have  at  least  thre 
wordes  in  every  verse,  which  begin  with  some  one,  and  the  same* 
letter.  The  author  was  a  Shropshireman  born  in  Cleybirie,  about 
eight  miles  from  the  Malverne-hills  :  his  work  was  written  be- 
tween 1350  and  14-09. 

"  In  the  same  measure  is  the  poem  called  '  Death  and  Life  in  two 
fitts'  and  another  named  Scottish  Field,  which  describes  the  action 
at  FJodden  in  Henry  the  8th's  time,  who  was  present  at  the  action, 
and  dwelt  at  Bagily.  (I  read  them  in  a  MSS.  collection  belonging 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Piercy  in  1761.) 

"  It  cannot  be  supposed  possible  to  fix  exactly  the  time  when 
rhyme  was  first  introduced  and  practised  in  a  country  ;  but  if  we 
trace  it  hack  to  the  remotest  monuments  of  the  kind  now  extant, 
we  shall  find  the  aeras  nearly  as  follows  : 

Anno  XtL 
At  Rome,  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity     ...         137 

In  the  Latin  Church -. 420 

In  use  among  the  Welch 590 

Among  the  Arabs  earlier  than       .........       622 

Among  the  Franks,  in  the  old  German  tongue      ....       873 

In  Provence,  in  the  dialect  of  the  country 1100 

In  Italy,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  after  the  coming  of  the  Normans  1032 
In  England  in  our  own  tongue,  before  the  year     .     .     .     .       1 1 54 

In  France^  in  the  French  tongue     ......     *     .     .    1 155 

In  bicily,  and  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  in  the  Italian  tongue,  before  1187 

From  this  specimen,  and  from  the  remainder  of  the  section 
we  may  judge  how  valuable  a  history  of  English  poetry  might 
have  been  produced  from  such  stores  of  laborious  and  accurate  re- 
search ;  for  it  js  to  be  remembered  that  these  investigations 
were  made  long  antecedent  to  the  publications  either  of  Percy) 
Warton,  or  Tyruhitt. 

The  remarks  which  are  subjoined  upon  the  poems  of  Lydgate, 
are  peculiarly  worthy  of  the  reader's  study  and  attention;  This 
Ancient  px)et  was  born  in  Suffolk,  about  the  year  1370,  and 
appears  to  have  excelled  in  pathos  and  poetical  expression.  Our 
readers,  upon  the  perusal  ijf  the  three  following  stanzas  of  this 
ancient  worthy,  will  agree  With  Gray,  that  "  he  had  touched  the 
very  heart-strings  of  compassion  with  so  masterly  a  hand  as  to 
merit  a  place  among  the  greatest  poets."  They  will  also  be  re- 
minded of  that  most  exquisite  fragment  of  Simonides,  f«.>ra 
kdfuxy.t  £v  ozidxXfx,  Sec.  which  it  is  improbable,  almost  in- 
deed 
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d< ed  impossible,  that  1  jydgate  could  ever  liave  seen.  The  words 
are  from  the  mouth  of  Cauace,  the  daughter  of  TEolus,  who, 
when  condemned  to  death  by  her  father,  sends  to  her  guilty 
brother,  Macaicus,  her  child,  the  last  testimony  of  her  unhappy 
passion. 

"  I  hold  him  streitly  twene  my  amies  twein, 
Thou  and  nature  laide  on  me  this  charge ; 
He  guiltlesse,  muste  with  me  suffer  paine; 
And  sith  thou  art  at  freedom  and  at  large 
Let  kindness  our  love  not  so  discharge, 
TJut  have  a  minde,  wherever  that  thou  be 
Once  on  a  day  upon  my  child  and  me. 

"  On  thee  and  me  depencleth  the  trespace, 
Touching  our  guilt,  and  our  great  offence, 

But,  wel  away  !  most  angelik  of  face 
Our  childe,  young  in  his  pure  innocence, 
Shall  agayn  right  suffer  death's  violence, 
Tender  of  limbes,  God  wot,  full  guilteless 
The  goodly  faire,  that  h^th  here  speechless. 

"  A  mouth  he  has,  but  wordes  hath  he  none; 
Cannot  complaine,  alas  !  for  none  outrage, 
iS'or  grutcheth  not,  but  lies  here  all  alone 
Still  as  a  lambe,  most  meke  of  lus  vuige. 
What  heart  of  stele  could  do  to  him  damage, 
Or  suffer  him  to  die,  beholding  the  manere 
And  looke  benigne  of  his  tvveine  ayen  clere?" 

This  exquisite  passage  suffers  but  little  from  the  uncoulh 
form  of  ancient  phraseology,  but  let  the  imagination  once  se» 
parate  it  from  the  garb  of  antiquity,  or  rather  let  the  ear  he 
accustomed  to  the  versification  and  language,  and  we  do  not 
think  that  a  finer  specimen  of  genuine  pathos  tan  be  found  in, 
any  poet  either  ancient  or  modern.  If  such  be  the  beauties  of 
Lu!gate,the  reader  will  own  himself  under  the  greatest  obligation 
to  him  who  shall  rescue  them  from  the  dust  of  black  lettered 
oblivion,  and  recommend  them  by  the  charms  of  his  criticism 
to  general  notice.  Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  the  volume 
which  will  so  generally  command  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
as  this  review  of  the  poems  of  Lydgate ;  for  his  addition  to  the 
research  and  judgment  displayed  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
critique,  the  style  seems  to  have  been  more  laboured,  and  po- 
lished with,  greater  care.  It  has  upon  the  whole,  more  than  any 
other  part  in  the  volume,  the  appearance  of  a  modern  review, 
but  it  is  executed  in  a  manner  which  sets  us  all  at  defiance. 
This  may  prove  an  additional  recommendation  in  the  eye  of 
those  who  have  little  taste  for  any  other  information  but  that 
which   is    thus    dished   up,    in   monthly   or   quarterly  messes, 

secundum 
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secundum  artem..  There  are  some  valuable  remarks  of  Gray 
upon  a  passage  in  Lydgate,  iu  which  he  advocates  the  long  pro- 
cesses, ami  circumstantial  style  of  ancient  narration,  which  we 
shall  present  to  our  readers. 

"  These  '  bong  processes1  indeed  suited  wonderfully  with  the  at- 
tention and  simple  curiosity  of  the  age  in  which  Lydgate  lived. 
Many  a  stroke  have  he  and  the  best  of  his  contemporaries  spent 
upon  a  sturdy  old  story,  till  they  had  blunted  their  own  edge  and 
that  of  their  readers  ;  at  least,  a  modern  reader  will  rind  it  so:  but 
it  is  a  folly  to  judge  of  the  understanding  and  of  the  patience  of 
those  times  by  our  own.  They  loved,  I  will  not  say  tediousness, 
but  length  and  a  train  of  circumstances  in  a  narration.  The  vulgar 
do  so  still:  it  gives  an  air  of  reality  to  facts,  it  fixes  the  attention, 
raises  and  keeps  in  suspense  their  expectation,  and  supplies  the 
defects  of  their  little  and  lifeless  imagination;  and  it  keeps  pac# 
with  the  slow  motion  of  their  own  thoughts.  Tell  them  a  story,  as 
you  would  tell  it  to  a  man  of  wit,  it  will  appear  to  them  as  art 
object  seen  in  the  night  by  a  flash  of  lightning  ;  but,  when  you  have 
placed  it  in  various  lights  and  in  various  positions,  they  will  come 
at  last  to  see  and  feel  it  as  well  as  others.  But  we  need  not  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  vulgar;  and  to  understandings  beneath  our 
own.  Circumstance  ever  was,  and  ever  will  be,  the  life  and  the 
essence  both  of  oratory  and  of  poetry.  It  has  in  some  sort  the 
same  effect  upon  every  mind,  that  it  has  upon  that  of  the  popu- 
lace ;  and  I  fear  the  quickness  and  delicate  impatience  of  these 
polished  times,  in  which  we  live,  are  but  the  forerunners  of  the 
decline  of  all  those  beautiful  arts  which  depend  upon  the  imagina- 
tion. 

"  Whether  these  apprehensions  are  well  or  ill-grounded,  it  is 
sufficient  for  me,  that  Homer,  the  father  of  circumstance,  has  occa- 
sion for  the  same  apology  which  I  am  making  for  Lydgate  and  for 
his  predecessors,  Not  that  I  pretend  to  make  any  more  comparison 
between  his  beauties  than  theirs,  than  I  do  between  the  different 
languages  in  which  they  wrote.  Ours  was  indeed  barbarous  enough 
at  that  time,  the  orthography  unsettled,  the  syntax  very  deficient 
and  confused,  the  metre  and  the  number  of  syllables  left  to  the  ear 
alone;  and  yet,  with  all  its  rudeness,  our  tongue  had  then  acquired 
an  energ}-  and  a  plenty  by  the  adoption  of  a  variety  of  words  bor- 
rowed from  the  French,  the  Provencal,  and  the  Italian,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  at  this  day  our  best  writers 
seem  to  miss  and  to  regret;  for  many  of  them  have  gradually  dropped 
into  disuse,  and  are  now  only  to  be  found  in  the  remotest  counties 
of  England. 

'••  Another  thing,  which  perhaps  contributed  in  a  degree  to  the 
making  our  ancient  poets  so  voluminous,  was  the  great  facility  of 
rhyming,  which  is  now  grown  so  difficult ;  words  of  two  or  three 
syllables,  being  then  newly  taken  from  foreign  languages,  did  .'.rill 
*eUm  their  original  accent,  and  that  accent   ;as  they  were  mostly 

derived 
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derived  from  the  I'reneh)  fell,  according  to  the  genius  of  thattouigus, 
upon  the  last  syllable  ;  which,  if  it  had  still  continued  among  us, had 
been  a  great  advantage  to  our  poetry.  Among  the  Scotch  this  still 
continues  in  ninny  words;  fbr'they  say,  envy,  practise,  pensive, 
positive,  ilc;  bul  we,  in  piocess  of  time,  have  accustomed  oursclvc- 
to  throw  back  ail  our  accents  upon  the  ant.epen ultima,  in  words  of 
three  or  more  syllables,  and  of  our  dissyllables  comparatively,  but  h 
few  are  left,  as  despair,  disdain,  repent,  pretend,  &c.  where  the 
.stress  is  not  laid  on  the  penuhiina.  By  this  mean,  we  are  almost 
i  iduccd  to  find  our  rhymes  among  t he  monosyllables,  in  which  our 
tongue  too  much  abounds,  a  defect  which  will  for  ever  hinder  it 
from  adapting  itself  well  to  musick,  and  must  be  consequently  no 
nail  imp  uenl  to  the  sweetness  and  harmony  of  versification.  I 
have  new  before  me  Pope's  ethick  epistles,  the  first  folio  edition, 
which  I  open  at  random,  and  find  in  two  opposite  pages  (beginning 
with 

"  '  Who  but  must  laugh,  the  master  when  he  sees,'  &c. 

in  the  Epistle  on  Taste  to  Lord  Burlington)  in  the  compass  of  forty 
lines  only  seven  words  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  which  are  not  mono- 
syllables: there  is  indeed  one,  which  is  properly  a  dissyllable, 
heaven,  but  cruel  constraint  has  obliged  our  poets  to  make  it  but 
one  syllable  (as  indeed  it  is  in  common  pronunciation),  otherwise  it 
would  not  have  been  any  single  rhyme  at  all.  Thus  our  too  nume- 
rous monosyllables  are  increased,  and  consonants  crowded  together 
till  they  can  hardly  be  pronounced  at  all ;  a  misfortune  which 
has  already  happened  to  the  second  person  singular  perfect  in  most 
of  our  verbs,  such  as,  thou  stood'st,  gav'st,  hurt'st,  laugh 'dst, 
uprear'dst,  built'st,  &c.  which  can  scarcely  be  borne  in  prose.  Now 
as  to  trissyllables,  as  their  accent  is  very  rarely  on  the  last,  they 
cannot  properly  be  any  rhymes  at  all :  yet  nevertheless  I  highly 
commend  those,  who  have  judiciously  and  sparingly  introduced 
them,  as  such.  Duydisn,  intnhosb  admirable  ear  the  musick  of  our 
old  versification  still  sounded,  has  frequently  done  it  in  his  Tales, 
and  elsewhere.  Pope  does  it  now  and  then,  but  seems  to  avoid  it 
as  licentious.  If  any  future  Englishman  can  attain  that  height  of 
glory,  to  which  these  two  poets  have  risen,  let  him  be  less  scrupulous, 
upon  reflecting,  that  to  poetry  languages  owe  their  first  formation, 
elegance,  and  purity  ;  that  our  own,  which  was  naturally  rough  and 
barren,  borrowed  from  thence  its  copiousness  and  its  ornaments;  and 
that  the  authority  of  such  a  poet  may  perhaps  redress  man}'  of  the 
abuses  which  time  and  ill  custom  have  introduced,  the  poverty  of 
rhyme,  the  crowd  of  monosyllables,  the  collision  of  harsh  conso- 
nants, and  the  want  of  picturesque  expression,  which,  I  will  be  bold 
Jo  say,  our  language  labours  under  noiv  more  than  it  did  a  hundred 
years  ago."     Vol.  II.  p.  GO. 

Under  the  second  section  ate   arranged  those   extracts  which 
are  termed  poetical,  miscellaneous,,  and  classical.     We  had  notr 
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formed  any  very  sanguine  expectations  of  seeing  any  original 
compositions,  as  we  were  assured  that  no  such  remains  could 
iiave  escaped  the  penetrating  and  poetical  eye  of  Mason.  We 
i\x\{\,  however,  three  translations  ;  two  from  Propertius,  and  one 
from  Tasso,  written  at  the  early  age  of  28  and  26.  The  two  first 
breathe  in  every  line  the  spirit  and  the  sweetness  of  the  original, 
and  the  latter,  from  the  1-fth  rantoof  the  Qerus.  Lib.  is  a  happy 
'example  of  rich  poetical  expression.  The  few  concluding  lines 
we  shall  extract,  as  we  think  them  worthy  of  a  place  even 
among  the  choicest  productions  of  his  later  yens.  The  reader 
will  of  course  compare  the  ideas  here  so  beautifully  expanded, 
and  so  happily  expressed,  both  with  the  original  and  with  the 
lines  descriptive  of  the  habitation  of  (yrene  in  the  last 
Ueorsici, 

"  Scarce  had  he  said,  before  the  warrior  s  eves 
When  mountain-high  the  waves  disparted  rise; 
The  flood  on  either  side  its  billows  rears, 
.And  id  the  midst  a  spacious  arch  appears. 
Their  hands  he  seiz'd,  and  down  the  steep  he  led 
Beneath  the  obedient  river's  inmost  bed ; 
The  watery  glimmerings  of  a  fainter  day 
Discover  d  half,  and  half  conceal  d  their  way; 
As  when  athwart  the  dusky  wood  bv  night 
The  uncertain  crescent  gleams  a  sickly  light. 
Through  subterraneous  passages  they  went 
Earth's  inmost  cells,  and  caves  of  deep  descent, 
Of  many  a  flood  they  view'd  the  secret  source, 
The  birth  of  rivers  "isiug  to  their  course; 
Whate'er  with  copious  train  its  channel  fills, 
Floats  into  lakes,  and  bubbles  into  rills; 
The  Po  was  there  to  see,  Danubius'  bed, 
Euphrates  fount,  and  Nile's  mysterious  head. 
Further  they^ass,  where  ripening  minerals  flow, 
And  embryori  metals  undigested  glow, 
Sulphureous  veins,  and  living  silver  shine, 
Which  soon  the  parent  sun's  warm  powers  refine  ; 
in  one  rich  mass  unite  the  precious  store, 
The  parts  combine,  and  harden  into  ore: 
Here  gems  break  through  the  night  with  glittering  beam, 
And  paint  the  margin  of  the  costly  stream, 
Ail  stones  or'  lustre  shoot  their  vivid  ray, 
And  mix  attemper'd  in  a  various  day. 
Here  the  soft  emerald  smiles  of  verdant  hue, 
And  rubies  flame  with  sapphire's  heavenly  blue, 
The  diamond  there  attracts  the  wondering  sight, 
JVoud  of  its  thousand  dies,  and  luxury  of  light." 

It 
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It  is  to  be  here  ramentbenftd,  that  although  the  ontline  of  thi* 
exquisite  strain  i.s  borrowed  frotniasso,  yet  the  harmony  of  the 
numbers,  the  brilliancy  of  the  language,  and  the  fire  of  the 
poetry*  are  nil  the  honours  of  Gray.     It  is  unaccountable  how 

jl  could  have  eficapeil  the  notice  of  Mason  ;  lor  our  own  part, 
Me  art  satisfied,  a;,  it  has  been  discovered  and  brought  lo  light 
b\  Mathias. 

'The  in  xt  in  order  are  a  few  translations  from  the  Anlhologi* 
Graeca,  in  Labo  verse;  of  this  collectiou  (jray  was  peculiarly 
fond,,  and  he  has  hit  an  interleaved  edition  of  ir,  enriched  with 
copious  notes,  tnd  illustrated  by  parallel  passages  from  various 
authors,  and  even  with  some  conjectural  emendations  upon  the 
ItXt.  There  is  not  a.  greater  desideratum  in  the  readable  and 
elegant  department  of  Greek  literature,  than  an  accurate  and  an 
expurgate  edition  of  the  Anthology.  With  such  materials  as  the 
notes  and  remarks  of  Mr.  Gray*  it  would  be  well  worthy  the 
labour  and  the  taste  of  some  finished  scholar  to  present  to  the 
world  a  popular  edition  of  these  gems  <  f  wreck  literature.  The 
admirable  translations  of  Mr.  Bland  have  in  some  measure  in- 
troduced the  Originals  into  partial  notice,  and  we  should  think  it 
a  happy  event  in  the  annals  of  scholarship,  could  the  most  beau* 
tiful  among  them  be  more  generally  read  and  understood.  The 
following  couplet  is  in  a  spirit  superior  even  lo  its  original  :— 

"  In  Bacehepjurentis  statuam.     Ex  Anth.  H.  Steph.  p.  296, 
Credite,  non  viva  est  Mamas,  non  spjrat  imago; 
Artihcis  rableni  miscuit  aore  uianus." 

AVe  shall  also  present  the  reader  with  a  translation  of  a  frag- 
ment of  Plato,  from  p.  332  of  the  same  edition  of  the  An- 
thology, which  breathes  an  airiness  and  an  elegance  exclusively 
Etonian. 

*.<  Itur  in  Idalinf!  tractus,  felicia  rcma, 

lnmdit  ubi  densam  myrtea  sylva  coinam, 
Intus  amor  tenerani  wisus  spirare  quietem, 

Diuii  roseo  voseos  imprimit  ore  toros. 
Subliuaem  procul  a  raniis  pen4ere  pharetranj, 

Kt  de  languidula  spicula  lapsa  manu, 
Vidimus,  et  risu  molJi  djducta  labella 

Murmure  quae  assiduo  pervolitabat  *  apes." 


*  V\ 7  Bhefuld  have  preferred  the  reading  of  apis,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  form  iu  the  very  tew  instances  where  the  Dduuna* 
native  lingular  is  used,  as  Tibull.  II.  f.  •!<  '. 

Jture  Ic'vis  verno  flores  apis  ing'erit  alveo. 
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The  remaining  imitations  of  the  Anthology  are  given  in  the 
same  elegance  and  spirit,  and  we  only  lament  that  their  number 
is  so  few.  The  next  articles  in  this  section  are  upon  the  subject 
of  cathedral  architecture,  and  the  GotuTj,  which  though  they 
display  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  increase  our  ad- 
miration of  the  varied  knowledge  which  Gray  possessed,  have 
little  else  worthy  our  notice.  These  are  succeeded  by  some  cu- 
rious remarks  upon  the  Histrionks  and  Saltationes  of  the 
ancients,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  running  comment 
upon  the  dialogue  of  Lucian  upon  the  latter  subject.  After  a 
few  annotations  from  his  common-place  book  upon  various  clas- 
sical .subjects,  we  are  presented  witii  some  notes  upon  the  come- 
dies of  Aristophanes.  With  these  we  must  confess  that  we  were 
much  delighted,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  to  any  one  who  is 
about  to  make  Aristophanes  his  study  they  will  prove  highly  va- 
luable, as  they  will  e"x plain  many  a  difficulty,  and  illustrate  many 
an  obscurity,  which  might  otherwise  have  drawn  upon  him  for 
no  small  expenditure  of  time  and  attention.  We  are  awnre  that 
to  many  they  will  appear  mere  "  scraps,  without  reference,  mid 
will. out  distinctness."  To  account  for  this  diversify  of  opinion, 
we  must  consider  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  persons  to  whom 
criticisms  upon  the  style  and  the  matter  of  an  author  are  ad- 
dressed ;  to  one  class  who  are  desirous  of  making  the  author  him- 
self their  study;  and  to  another  who  have  no  intention,  perhaps 
no  power,  of  reading  a  single  word  of  him  beyond  the  critique 
upon  his  writings.  To  the  former,  much  curious  and  solid  in- 
formation may  be  derived,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  from  these  dis- 
jointed scraps  to  the  latter,  we  fear  that  very  little  pleasure  or 
profit  wiil  arise;  for  these  gentlemen  lequire,  according  to  the 
modern  fashion,  a  well  digested  precis  of  the  materials,  accom- 
panied with  some  piequante  observations  upon- the  style  and  ten- 
dency of  the  work,  which  may  be  appropriated  with  ease,  and 
quoted  in  large  companies,  alter  a  proper  interval,  quasi  dt  pro- 
pria, with  considerable  effect — so  that  they  shall  be  enabled  to 
appear  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  matter  and  the  language 
of  the  author,  without  having  read  one  word  of  him  beyond  the 
said  critique.  Upon  such  gentlemen,  we  must  own  that  ail  the 
learning  displayed  by  Gray  in  these  disjointed  notes  will  be  en- 
tirely tluown  away,  as  they  have  unfortunately  a  reference  to  the 
author  himself,  and  most  cruelly  and  injudiciously  presuppose 
the  volume  open  before  the  reader.  To  make  up,  however,  for 
this  disappointment,  the  argument  of  the  Aves  is  detailed  at  con- 
siderable length,  witii  such  peculiar  vivacity,  and  so  happy  an  ar- 
rangement, that  even  the  ladies  themvlves,  and  men  who  iu 
their  intellect:;  resemble  them;  may  understand  without  the  pains 
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»>f  learning)  and  discuss,  without  the  fear  of  detection;,  the  hu- 
mourous ptotj  and  the  poignant  satire  of  the  original. 

"    THE    PLAN    OF    THE    AVES. 

"  Kuelpides  and  Pisthct.xrus,  two  ancient  Athenians,  thoroughly 
Heavy  of  t lie  folly,  injustice,  and  litigious  temper  of  their  country- 
men, determine  to  leave  Attica  for  good  and  all ;  and  having  heard 
much  of  the  fame  of  Epops,  king  of  the  birds,  who  was  once  a 
titan  under  the  name  of  Tereus,  and  had  married  an  Athenian  lady, 
♦hey  pack  up  a  few  necessary  utensils,  and  set  out  for  the  court  of 
that  prince  Under  the  conduct  of  a  jay  and  a  raven,  birds  of  great 
distinction  in  augury,  without  whose  direction  the  Greeks  never 
Undertook  any  tiling  of  coriseqtfence*  Their  errand  is  to  enquire 
of  the  birds,  who  are  the  greatest  travellers  of  any  nation,  where 
they  may  meet  with  a  quiet  easy  settlement,  far  from  all  prosecu- 
txonS}  law-suits,  and  Sycophant  informers,  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  in  peace  and  liberty* 

"  Act  1;  Se.  1« 

il  The  scene  is  a  wild  unfrequented  country*  which  terminates 
iti  mountains  i  there  the  old  men  are  seen,  accompanied  by  two 
slaves  who  carry  their  little  baggage*  fatigued  and  fretting  at  the 
Carelessness  of  their  guides,  who,  though  they  cost  them  a  mattes 
of  a  groat  in  the  market,  are  good  for  nothing  but  to  bite  them  by 
the  fingers,  and  lead  them  out  of  the  way.  They  travel  on  how- 
ever, till  they  come  to  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  which  stop  up  their 
passage,  and  put  them  to  their  wit's  end.  Here  the  raven  croak?, 
mid  tin;  jay  chatters,  and  looks  up  into  the  air,  as  mtich  as  to  say, 
that  this  is  the  place :  upon  which  they  knock  with  a  stone,  and. 
with  their  heels,  (as  though  it  were  against  a  door,)  against  the 
side  of  the  mountain* 

"  Act  1»  Scene  2. 

**  Trochilus,  a  bird  that  waits  upon  Epops,  appears  above ;  be  is 
frighted  at  the  sight  of  two  men,  and  they  are  much  more  so  at  the 
length  of  his  beak  and  the  fierceness  of  his  aspect.  He  takes  them 
for  fowlers ;  and  they  insist  upon  it,  that  they  are  not  men,  but 
hires.  In  their  Confusion,  their  guides,  whom  they  held  in  a  string, 
escape  and  fly  away.  Epops,  during  this,  within  is  asleep,  after 
having  difted  upon  a  dish  of  beetles  and  berries  :  their  noise  wakens 
him,  and  he  comes  out  of  the  grove. 

li  Scene  A. 

•'  At  the  strangeness  of  his  figure  they  are  divided  between  fear 
and  laughing.  They  tell  him  their  errand,  and  he  gives  them  the 
choice  of  several  cities  tit  for  their  purpose,  one  particularly  on  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  all  which  they  refuse  for  many  coniical 
reasons.     He  tells  them  the  happiness  of  living  anaeng  the  birds; 
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they  are  much  pleased  with  the  liberty  and  simplicity  of  it ;  an<$ 
Pisthetamis,  a  shrewd  old  fellow,  proposes  a  scheme  to  improve  it, 
and  make  them  a  far  more  powerful  and  considerable  nation. 

*J  Scene  4, 

"  Epops  is  struck  with  the  project,  and  calls  up  his  consort,  the 
nightingale,  to  summon  all  his  people  together  with  her  voice, 
They  sing  a  fine  ode  z  the  birds  come  flying  down,  at  first  one  by 
one,  and  perch  here  and  there  about  the  scene ;  and  at  last  the 
chorus  in  a  whole  body,  come  hopping,  and  fluttering,  and  twh> 
tering  in."     Vol.  JL  p.  152. 

After  some  quarrelling,  Epops  proposes  that  they  shall  unite 
and  build  a  city  in  the  air  between  earth  and  heaven,  so  as  equally 
to  command  b^oth  gods  and  men.  The  former  will  thus  be  pre- 
vented from  visiting  their  Semelesand  Alcmamas  below.?  and  the 
latter  will  not  be  able  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  seasons,  with- 
out permission  cf  the  winged  inhabitants  of  this  new  city.  This 
plan  is  finally  agreed  upon,  and  the  old  men  are  made  free  of 
the  new  city,  and  are  each  presented  with  a  pair  of  wings..  The 
subsequent  events  are  described  with  so  grave  and  so  subdued 
an  originality,  and  afford  the  reader  so  spirited  and  so  just  au 
idea  of  the  Aristophanie  wit,  that  we  cannot  but  extract  them 
for  his  amusement. 

"  Act  2.  Scene  1. 

"  The  old  men  now  become  birds,  and  magnificently  fledged, 
after  laughing  a  while  at  the  new  and  awkward  figure  they  make, 
consult  about  the  name  which  they  shall  give  to  their  rising  city,, 
and  fix  upon  that  of  Nephelscoccygia :  and  while  one  goes  to  sur 
perintend  the  workmen,  the  other  prepares  to  sacrifice  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  city,  which  is  growing  apace. 

'*  Scene  2. 

M  They  begin  a  solemn  prayer  to  all  tiie  birds  of  Olympus,  put? 
ting  the  swan  in  the  place  of  Apollo,  the  cock  in  that  of  Mars,  and. 
(lie  ostrich  in  that  of  the  great  mother  Cybele,  &c. 

■"  Scene  3? 

w  A  miserable  poet,  having  already  heard  of  the  new  settlement, 
comes  with  some  lyrick  poetry  which  he  has  composed  on  this  great 
.occasion.  Pisthetsrus  knows  his  errand  from  his  looks,  and  makes 
them  give  him  an  old  coat;  but  not  contented  with  that,  he  begs  to 
have  the  waistcoat  to  it,  in  the  elevated  style  of  Pindaj :  they 
comply,-  and  get  rid  of  him. 

"  Scene  4. 

!'  The  sacrifice  is  again  interrupted  by  a  begging  prophet,  who 
(brings  a  cargo  of  oracles,,  partly  relating  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
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city  of  Xcphelococcvgia,  and  partly  to  a  now  pair  of  shoes,  of  whrCH 
he  is  in  extreme  want.  l'isthet;urus  k»8es  patiuMice,  and  cuffs  him 
and  his  religious  trumpery  off  the  stage. 

"  Scene  5; 

"  Mfeto,  the  fnnous  geometrician,  rdmes  iiext  and  offers  a  plan, 
which  lie  has  drawn,  for  the  new  buildings,  with  much  importance 
and  impertinence:  he  meets  with  as  bad  u  reception  as  the  prophet* 

"  Act  2.  Scene  6  and  7. 

"  An  ambassador,  or  licensed  spy  from  Athens,  arrives,  and  8 
legislator  with  a  body  of  new  Jaws.  They  are  used  with  abundance 
ci'  indignity,  and  go  on  threatening  every  body  with  a  prosecution. 
The  sacred  rites  being  so  often  interrupted,  they  are  forced  to 
remove  their  altar,  and  finish  them  behind  the  scenes.  The  chorus 
rejoice  in  their  own  increasing  power  ;  and  (as  about  the  time  of  the 
Dioiivsia  it  was  usual  to  make  proclamation  against  the  enemies  of 
the  republic!-:)  th<.y  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of  a  famous  poulterer, 
ttho  has  exercised  infinite  cruelties  upon  their  friends  and  brethren: 
then  they  turn  themselves  to  the  judges  and  spectators,  and  promise* 
if  this  drama  obtain  the  victory,  how  propitious  they  will  be  to 
them."     Vol.  II.  p,  155. 

The  third  section  is  entitled  Gvogrtiphfotil,  and  contains  va- 
rious disquisitions  upon  eastern  geography,  and  particularly  upon* 
that  part  of  Asia  which  comprehends  India  and  Persia.  We 
have  been  told  by  Mason,  that  Gray  had  an  intention,  in  earlier 
life,  of  publishing  Strabo.  Mr.  Malhias  is  of  opinion  that  i*: 
is  not  discoverable  from  these  papers  that  he  ever  had  any  su-ch 
intention,  as  the  matter  there  collected  was  much  too  Various 
and  extended  to  be  applicable  to  Strabo  alone.  We  do  con- 
sider, indeed,  that  this  treatise  of  Gray,  comprising  more  that* 
an  hundred  pages,  is  a  monument  of  Ins  depth  in  research,  ac- 
curacy in  investigation,  and  copiousness  of  illustration.  When" 
it  is  remembered,  that  at  the  lime  Gray  drew  tip  this  masterly 
memoir,  the  labours  of  Rennell  and  Vincent  had  not  illumined 
the  dark  horizon  of  Asiatic  geography,  our  astonishment  in- 
creases. W  ere  this  treatise  presented  to  us  without  title  or  name, 
we  should  have  supposed  it  the  work  of  one  who  had  dedicated 
his  whole  life  to  this  peculiar  department  of  literature.  It  is  a 
mass  or  accurate  and  well  digested  information,  and  we  earnestly 
recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  every  finished  scholar,  and  to  the 
study  of  every  rising  candidate  for  literary  honours.  He  will 
there  be  enabled  to  gain,  in  a  short  compass,  and  ill  one  perfect 
\ie\v,  that  knowledge  of  eastern  geography  which,  without  such 
A  resource,  might  cost  him  mouths,  and  even  years  to  attain. 

But  the  greatest  treasure  still  remains- behind;  wc   mean   the 
critical  analysis  and  annotations  upon  «lrho*?t  ecU.  the  great  works 
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of  Potato.  The  *ame  characters  which  distinguish  the  notes  upon; 
Aristophanes,  the  same  masterly  hand,  and  the  same  powerful 
mind,  predominate  also  in  these.  There  is  little  here  that  \%  ill 
attract  the  wanderings  of  impotent  curiosity,  or  minister  to  the 
satisfaction  of  superficial  enquiry.  The  vigorous  precision  which 
marks  the  analysis,  and  the  varied  discussion  and  information 
which  enrich  the  notes,  can  be  understood  and  enjoyed  by  those 
alone  who  have  followed  the  Hierophant  into  the  abyss  of  the* 
Platonic  mysteries.  To  those  only,  who  have  already  enlarged 
and  strengthened  their  moral  frame  by  a  calm,  dignified,  and  ex- 
panded view  of  the  sublimities  of  Greek  philosophy,  or  to  those 
who,  in  the  ardour  of  a  vigorous  and  aspiring  mind,  are  prepared 
to  enter  upon  these  grand  but  neglected  fields  for  contempla- 
tion ;  to  such  only  are  addressed  the  labours  and  researches  of 
Gray.  The  analyses  of  unknown  dialogue*,  the  exposition  of 
unread  arguments,  the, "illustration  of  passages  which  have  never 
been  heard  of,  and  the  solution  of  difficulties  which  have  never 
been  known,  can  afford  to  the  cursory  and  casual  reader  neither 
entertainment  nor  interest.  To  the  esoteric  their  manly  and 
simple  style  will  speak  in  a  higher  tone  than  the  voice  of  brilliant 
declamation  ;  to  the  philosopher  they  will  be  inestimable,  to  the 
student  invaluable.  And  happy  shall  we  be  if  the  appearance 
of  such  a  guide  shall  lead  the  rising  scholars  of  the  nation  to 
these  high  and  commanding,  studies.  But  whatever  be  our  feelings- 
n*ay  be,  they  cannot  be  more  fully  expressed  than  in  the  sublime 
and  animated  language  of  Mr.  Mathias,  in  his  introduction  to 
this  portion  of  the  woik  ;  we  trust  that  it  may  have  all  that  weight 
which  its  native  power,  and  the  name  of  so  great  and  so  experi- 
enced a  scholar,  should  command,  upon  every  studious  and  as- 
piring mind. 

"  Plato  has  certainly  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be,  the  favourite 
philosopher  of  great  orators  and  of  great  poets.  lie  was  himself 
familiar  with  the  father  of  all  poetry.  The  language  of  Plato, 
his  spirit,  his  animated  reasoning,  his  copiousness-,  his  invention,  the 
rhythm  and  the  cadence  of  his  prose,  the  hallowed  dignity  and  the 
amplitude  of  his  conceptions,  and  that  splendour  of  imagination  with 
which  he  illuminated  every  object  of  science,  and  threw  into  the 
gloom  of  futurity  the  rays  of  hope  and  the  expectations  of  abetter 
life,  have  always  endeared  and  recommended  him  to  the  good  and' 
to  the  wise  of  every  age  and  of  every  nation.  From  the  legitimate 
study  of  his  works,  from  that  liberal  delight  which  they  afford,  and 
from  the  expanded  views  which  they  present,  surely  it  cannot  be 
apprehended  thai  any  reader  should  be  '  spoiled  through  philcso  • 
phy  and  vain  deceit.'  Far  otherwise  :  the  mind,  when  rightly  in- 
stituted, may  hence  be  taught  and  led  to  reverence  and  to  feel, 
vhh  a  grateful  and  a  deep  humility,  the  necessity  and  the  blessings 
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of  that  ni'YKLATiov,  in  which  truth,  without  any  mixture"  of 
rrrour,  can  alone  be  found,  and  in  which  '  are  hidden  all  the  trea? 
sures  of  wisdom  and  of  knowledge.' 

•<  Editor."     Vol,  II.  p.  296. 

We  join  with,  the  editor  hi  regretting  that  the  last  five  books 
of  the  "  Laws"  were  not  completed;  and  we  heartily  wish  the 
deficiency  of  Gray  had  been  supplied  by  the  powerful  pen  of 
Mr.  Mathias, 

Subjoined  to  these  various  departments  of  the  work,  which 
we  have  already  enumerated,  is  an  appendix,  containing  extracts 
from  a  Sustema  \  a  tunc,  in  which  the  arrangement  of  Lhuuvus 
appears  to  have  been  accurately  preserved,  but  cloathed  in  La- 
tinity,  equally  terse  and  strong,  but  far  more  classical  and  ele- 
gant. From  these  few  specimens,  we  could  much  wish  to  have 
seen  the  entire  work,  which  is  a  monument  no  less  of  the  in- 
dustry, than  of  the  taste  and  the  Latinity  of  their  author,  and  is 
another  proof  of  the  unbounded  extent  of  his  knowledge  in 
every  department  of  science.  The  volume  from  which  these 
were  taken  was  a  Linnajus,  interleaved,  and  enriched  not  only 
with  these  new  descriptions,  but  with  various  annotations  and 
illustrations  by  their  learned  author.  We  shall  extract  two  of 
these  specimens  for  the  amusement  of  our  readers,  whose  atten- 
tion we  would  particularly  direct  to  the  character  of  the  fox,  in 
which  he  clothes  the  most  scientific  accuracy  in  an  energy  and 
vigour  of  language  which  Tacitus  himself  would  not  have  been 
ashamed  to  have  owned. 

"  In  Africa  occidentali  frequens,  sed  minor;  in  orientali,  Asm 
meridionale,  insulisque  Indicis  raaximus.  Natuni  gregarius;  nee 
fcrox,  nisi  Iacessitus.  Annos  vivit  circiter  200.  Secreti  in  sylvis 
coeunt,  faemina  (ut  credibile  est)  supina:  vulva  in  medis  fere  ab- 
domine  sita  est ;  post  c2  annos  pallum-  unicum  parit.  Captivi  non 
generant.  Colore  variat  ciriereo,  nigricante,  vei  rufo,  vel  (quod  . 
rarum  est)  albescente.  Pondus  400011b.  facile  portat,  animal  gene- 
rosum,  superbuin,  sagaeissimum,  gratuui,  fidelc.  Elephas  optiinus 
(in  India)  pretio  srcpe  £1500  monetae  Anglican  venditur.  Oryza; 
10011b.  cum  saecharo  nigro  et  pipere  quotidie  comedit.  Vinum 
amat,  spiritusque  ardentes.  Herbas,  folia,  floresque  odoratos  ac- 
curate seligit,  inseeta  deeutit.  Aquam  pulveremque  super  corpus 
suufn    spargit,    munditiae    studiosus.       Optime    natat   proboscide 

evecta  

"  Vulpes. 

"  Mures  etiam,  reptilia,  inseeta,  pisces,  fructus,  (praesertim  uyas) 
erinaceos  apum  favos,  ora  avium,  &c.  devorat.  Hyeme  coit,  Aprili 
mense  3  ad  6  catulos  parit,  qui  fere  biennes  generant.  Annos  cir- 
citer 14<  vivit:  Hyeme  varias  edit  voces,  ululafc,  latrat,  ejulat  more 
pavonis;  ecstate  tacet.     Captus  acriter  inordet,  animose  pugnat, 
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was  the  torrent  of  his  imagination  ;  so  versatile  was  every  faculty 
within  him,  whether  to  science*  to  poetry,  to  painting,  or  to  mu- 
sick ;  and  so  richly  and  so  regally  was  he  endowed  with  every  li- 
beral and  kindred  art  and  accomplishment,  that  a  scholar,  when 
he  reflects,  can  scarcely  refrain  from  exclaiming  with  the  philoso- 
phic k  bard, 

"    Hi-i  AEMAS  BAI1AEION,    it  a  rcch  iravree.  xvitiiBiriHtQ 

"  We  may,  however,  for  a  moment,  standing  on  the  vantage 
ground  and  with  views  unbroken,  contemplate  what  is  the  power  y-i" 
a  mind,  like  Gray's,  and  what  is  the  place  which  it  claims  and  takes 
by  sovereignty  of  nature.  Suck  a  mind  respects  the  important 
distinctions  of  rank,  of  wealth,  and  of  fertuae  ;  it  understands 
their  use,  their  necessity,  and  their  specifick  dignities,  and  it  nei- 
ther despises  nor  disdains  them ;  but  calmly,  and  without  a 
murmur,  leaves  them  all  to  the  world  and  to  its  votaries."  Vol. 
II.  p.  625, 

We  admire  and  approve  of  the  inimitable  splendour  of  typo- 
graphy in  which  this  work  is  presented  to  die  world.  But  we 
approve  of  it  only  conditionally,  inasmuch  ;is  we  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  the  bonndetj  duty  of  Mr.  Mathias  to  publish,  with  all 
possible  expedition,  as  reasonable  and  as  plain  an  edition,  of  the 
second. voimne  at  least,  as  is  consistent  with  the  common  respect 
due  to  the  name  of  Gray.  We  would  have  the  volume  in  Un- 
hands of  every  student,  which  at  present  is  impossible  ;  we 
would  have  it  circulated  far  and  wide,  and  not  imprisoned  in  the 
glass  case  of  a  well  garnished  study.  We  are  not  without  the  hope, 
that  its  general  diffusion  may  gi\e  a  new  turn  to  the  studies  of 
young  men,  and  that  it  may  not  be  without  its  effect  upon  the 
general  system  of  classical  education;  which,  from  the  eminence 
and  acuteness  of  our  verbal  critics,  is  far,  very  far  too  much  di- 
rected to  words,  not  things;  and  to  those  authors  which  iurnish 
an  ample  store  of  the  one.  with  but  a  meagre  supply  of  the 
other.  We  exhort,  therefore,  the  editor  to  give  us,  with  all 
due  speed,  a  common  and  a  cheap  edition  of  this  valuable 
work. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  recording  our  opi- 
nion, how  deeply  the  literary  world  ought  to  feel  themselves 
obliged  to  the  labour  and  the  judgment  of  the  learned  editor, 
who  has  brought  to  light  those  monuments  of  industry  and  learn- 
ing, whichevery  scholar,  whose  nuud  is  cast  in  a  kindred  mould 
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with  that  of  Gray,  will  venerate  and  enjoy;  and  from  which  a 
spark  may  be  drawn  which  will  kindle  in  the  soul  of  every  as- 
piring student  the  ardour  oi'  honest  emulation.  Wo  snail  ever 
consider  it  as  a  fortunate  and  an  honourable  event  in  the  annals 
of  literature,  that  the  name  and  the  character  of  ('ray  should 
descend  to  posterity  adorned  and  amplified  by  the  animated  ex- 
ertions  and  the  affectionate  zeal  of  so  great  a  noet  and  scholar 
us  Mr.  Mathias. 


Akt.  II.  Pindari  Carmine,  juxta  Exemplar  Ueipiiaiium. 
Quibus  accesserntit  Nota  ileijniaacc ;  Pavaphrmfo  Be/icclic- 
tina  ;  el  Ee.\  icon  Pnuiuricuai,  ex  iulegro  Dunrmii  opere  Eti/~ 
moldgice  excerption,  et  junta  sent  disposition. — Digest  it 
edidit  Henricus  Hvntingford,  LIj.B.  Collegii  B.  Maria' 
tVinton  pfope  U  inlon  Socius. — Excudit  B.  Watts.  Surntibus 
T.  Cariell  et  W.  Davits.     Londini.     MDCCCXIV. 

i  HIS  comprehensive  volume  contains  whatever  may  be  neces- 
sarv  for  enabling  young  men  in  the  higher  classes  of  schools,  and 
students  not  yet  graduated  in  the  Universities,  to  acquire  such 
knowledge  of  Pindar,  as  will  be  deemed  competent  for  their  re- 
spective ages,  by  judicious  Masters  and  candid  examiners.  The 
several  particulars,  which  the  title-page  enumerates,  are  com- 
pletely given.  The  reader  will  accordingly  find,  in  this  work, 
all  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  as  edited  by  Heyne,  and  that  learned 
Professor's  Notes ;  the  Paraphrase  constructed  by  Benedict ; 
and  so  much  of  JDamm's  Lexicon,  as  explains  and  illustrates  the 
Odes  of  Pindar. 

The  superior  merits  of  Heyne's  Text  are  universally  acknow- 
ledged, and  therefore  need  not  additional  praise.  The  degree 
of  estimation,  in  which  Benedict's  Paraphrase  was  before  holden, 
Heyne  sanctioned,  when,  in  speaking  of  Benedict  and  his  Yl^dqa 
TTEsiofos,  the  Professor  observed, 

"  Habebat  Vir  Doctissimus,  qua?  vere  de  se  prasdicare  poterat : 
nam  in  interpretandis  sententiis  precclara  ejus  est  opera,  partim 
versione  recognita  et  Paraphrasi  Latina  primum  addita." 

Heyne  Prasf.  Pind.  p.  48.  Ed.  1798. 

That  the  elucidations  of  Pindar  should  in  Damm's  Lexicon 
have  been  separate  from  those  of  Homer,  was  Heyne's  own 
vi  ish,  expressed  in  this  passage : 

t:  Sunt  forte  alia,  qua?  dum  hsec  scribebamus,  memoriae  non  suc- 
ebant:    ut    Damntii  Lexicon   Homerico-Pindaricum.     Berol. 

1765. 
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1765.  opus  Herculei  laboris;   in  quo  Utinam  Pindarica  seorsum  ab 
Homericis  vulgasset.''     Praef.  p.  50. 

The  distinct  view  of  Pindaric  illustration,  which  the  Professor 
thought  desirable,  is  now  set  before  us,  by  the  labour,  accuracy, 
and  judgment  of  Mr.  II .  Huntingford. 

The  perseverance  of  Damm  must  have  been  unwearied.  For 
in  his  Postscript,  after  having  described  the  method  which  he 
had  pursued  in  the  collocation  of  sheets  and  transcribing  words, 
he  adds,  "  Hie  labor  inihi  nocte  dieque  contniuatus,  Octo  pene 
annos,  inter  alios  labores,  absumsit."  He  was  of  opinion,  that 
all  the  words  of  the  Greek  language,  exuberant  though  it  be, 
were  evidently  deducible  from  somewhat  fewer  than  two  hun- 
dred roots.  He  conceived  a  Lexicon  Universal  should  be  so 
composed,  as  that  the  derivatives  should  ultimately  refer  to  pri- 
mitives not  exceeding  two  hundred.  In  pursuance  of  his  own 
idea,  he  drew  up,  as  a  basis  for  such  a  Lexicon,  his  Homerico- 
Pindaric.  The  classification  of  derivatives  under  primitives, 
which  is  there  adopted,  may  perhaps  be.  just  in  the  abstract  and 
in  theory :  but  it  certainly  is  not  calculated  for  producing  two 
advantages,  which  readers  who  need  lexicographai  information, 
with  reason  think  very  considerable,  viz.  prompt  convenience  in 
shewing  the  word  which  they  would  see  explained,  and  saving  of 
time.  The  paucity  of  roots  superinduces  the  necessity  of  ad- 
vancing through  numerous  metaphorical  transitions,  the  line  of 
which  is  indeed  easily  traced  by  the  erudition  of  deeply  instruct- 
ed maturity,  but  is  not  obvious  to  the  less  extensive  learning  of 
adolescent  proficiency,  even  where  able  Masters  have  done  their 
duty,  by  obliging  their  scholars  to  state  the  roots  or  themes  of 
the  most  striking  words  in  every  lesson.  A  plan,  proceeding 
on  such  paucity,  must  presuppose  attainment  of  Greek  learning, 
which  in  young  men,  through  want  of  experience,  cannot  exist. 
When  the  Greek  student  looks  into  the  Thesaurus  of  Stephens, 
or  its  Abridgment,  by  Scapula,  he  finds  placed  at  the  head  of 
sections,  as  primitives,  and  consequently  as  the  sources  from 
which  all  in  the  same  section  gradually  flow,  the  words  fol- 
lovting :— : 

A^ooq — Ba<rasi/o?——  Tyotxq — A/i^cev 
'  ES'i/of — "Up a; — ©aAacro-a — Qafaref 
'  l/rnog — Kipawcs —  AzSpos — Mdprvt 

Nfo?  —  ati/QS*~~  Odos HoAt/AO? 

P&Jg!* £e£>i?  —  Tausoj — 'Tjti/OJ  , 

In  the  Homerico-Pindaric  Lexicon,  the  same  words  are,  by 
indagation,  to  be  traced  thus  : — 

Atcli 
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'A^poq  to  "Anu Bxa-cxuoq  tO  $ao) — Tyoag  to  Tata 

Ai'kJ^ov  to  As^o) — *E3"V05  to  *  £(?w— — '  Hf  wf  to  'Apa 
Q*Xct<r<ra.  to"AAAw — ®ai«T0f  to  Tw — 'l7r7ro?  to  ITaio 
Kcpauvof  to  "Aw — AaSo'ej  to  'Paw — Mae-mf  to  Me  jew 
Nfc,-  to  Nf« — HiK>f  to  *E«< — 'OJof  to  "Ew 
UoXifxog  to  n^'^Xcj-— 'To^ei/  to  "O^a; — lopo?  to  <f>^'« 
TaUfOf  to  *Opoo — -'Xti-i/c?  to  Flvftii—  Ov&'kc  to  tl'a'u 
XaAxoj  tO  Xaui  —  ¥?)?&?  to  Yaw — 'Slf^oq  tOv£w. 

As  these  words  are  given  in  their  descent  from  their  original 
head,  they  are  not  found  without  difficulty.  It  has  been  a  prin- 
cipal object  with  Mr.  II.  lluntingford,  that  his  Lexicon  should 
at  once  exhibit  the  \yor)ds  of  Pindar,  with  the  learned  Pannn's 
interpretation,  and  frequently  derivation, arranged  in  alphabetical 
series.  For  the  "  Lucidus  Ordo,"  which  he  has  thence  trans- 
fused into  the  Pindaric  Lexicon,  Greek  students  are  much  in- 
debted to  him. 

Conviction  of  the  Utility,  which  others  will  derive  from  his 
labour,  must  be  to  a  puMii-ln  r,  liberally  educated,  an  estimable 
rt numeration.  The  paiiiS  however  of  the  Editor,  whose  work 
is  here  considered,  must  have  be«  n  compensated  also  by  what 
be  will  duly  appreciate,  a  great  accession  of  knowledge  in  Greek 
etymology,  which  he  must  have  himself  acquired  from  the  long 
attention  of  mind,  requisite  for  examining,  new-modelling,  tran- 
scribing, and  editing  his  Lexicon.  Applicable  on  this  occasion 
are  the  remarks 'of  one,  who  in  past  year's  derived  much  philo- 
giral  benefit  frojn  Ins  successful  endeavours  to  improve  a  Lexi- 
con, added  to  a  IJz-jrzXo'/icc,  on  which  he  had  thrown  much  light- 
by  explanatory  annotations. 

t*  Qui  facit  ut  Indices  locutionibus  integris  constent,  ae  verbis 
diiricilioribus,  quibus  Interpretatio  adjungatur  ;  et  sibi  et  Lectori 
rpiisulit :  penitiorem  ipse  Lingua:  poguitionem  diligenti  observa- 
ti.one  consequitur  ;  et  Lectori  vis  atque  elegantia  sermpnis  et  cujus- 
que  scriptorum  proprietates,  in  pculos  incurrunt.''' 

Preface  to  the  Greek  Lexicon  of  Burton's 
nuruXoylx,  in  the  Second  Edition  published 
in  1779,  by  Thomas  Burgess,  now  Bp.  of 
JSt.  David's. 

Nor  only  by  constructing,  but  also  by  diligently  perusing  an 
Etymological  Lexicon  drawn  up  for  their  accommodation,  Greek 
scholars  may  improve  themselves.  Antecedently  therefore  tq 
their  entering  on  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  and  before  their  minds  are 
sufficiently  expanded  for  understanding  his  sublime  poetry ;  at 
that  period  when  they  must  learn  the  meaning  of  words,  if  they 
v^OLfld  afterwards  rightly  comprehend  things 5  boys  might  welt 
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tnoriturus  silet.  IN  ferulae,  pica?,  glandariai,  avicuJa?,  speculantur: 
strepitu  denunciant;  ut  noctuam,  perseqUuutur.  Cum  cane  fami- 
liar i  non  procreat:  Catena  vinctus  gallinas  ilhcsas  juxta  se  sin  it : 
tumquam  perfeete  mansuescit,  tandem  libertatis  desiderio  conta- 
bescit ." 

If  any  one  should  be  inclined  to  object  to  the  "  spiritus  ar- 
dentes,"  to  which  the  elephant  is  described  as  being  ho  attached, 
and  urge  the  impropriety  of  using  spirit  us  in  our  sense  of  if  dis- 
tilled spirits,"  we  could  only  ask,  what  better  word  could  have 
been  found  tn  express  a  species  of  liquid,  of  which,  in  the«Au> 
gustan  age,  they  were  wholly  ignorant  ?  Mr.  Gray  had  lii3 
choice  whether  he  would  create  a  new  word,  or  use  an  old  one, 
parce  ddorhwi,  in  a  new  sense;  his  taste  is,  in  our  opinion, 
unimpeachable  in  choosing  the  latter.  But  if  any  one,  allowing 
the  "  spiritus,"  should  quarrel  with  the  "  ardentes,"  and  corir 
stfue  it  <r  spirits  in  a  blaze,"'  we  should  venture  to  enquire  hovr 
he  would  understand  the  following  passage  from  Horace :— * 


e!  qui-  puer  ocyus 

ltestinguet  ardeniis  Fulerni 

Pocula  pnetereunte  lymphu." 

We  do  not  remember  that  the  Romans  were  (ot\d  either  of 
burnt  brand v,  or  of  burnt  Falerniun.  The  same  expression  may 
be  found  also  in  Juvenal:-' — 

"  Tunc  ilia  time,  cum  pocula  sumes 

Gemmata,  et  lato  Setinum  ardebit  in  auroV 

There  would  certainly  have  been  more  reasons  for  alarm  than" 
Juvenal  probably  meant  to  describe,  had  the  Setinian  been  in  a. 
blaze.  More  instances)  if  our  memory  would  serve  Us,  would 
l>e  found  to  justify  the  use  of  "  ardens"  in  the  sense  of  "  ar- 
dent," as  applied  to  distilled  spirits. 

Even  from  this  very  meagre  and  contracted  account  which  we 
have  been  enabled  to  present  to  our  readers,  of  the  new  material 
contained  in  the  second  volume,  they  will  in  some  measure  be 
enabled  to  determine,  firstly,  how  far  the  character  of  Gray  has 
been  "  amplified  and  adorned"  by  these  extracts;  and  secondly, 
what  advantage  may  arise  to  the  scholar  or  the  student  fiom  their 
publication. 

i  The  name  and  the  memory  of  Gray  have  long  been  held  in 
veneration;,  as  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  English  litera- 
ture. But  though  his  letters  have  proved  him  to  have  been  a 
man  of  an  elegant  mind,  and  high  classical  attainments,  yet  it  is 
to  his  poetry  alone  that  he  owes  his  literary  immortality.  He 
now  appears,  for  the  first  lime,  to  the  world  in  the  character  of 
a  brilliant,  profound,  and  accurate  scholar,  of  a  master  in  th«- 
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•uibliiiKSt  school  of  ancient  philosophy, an  I  in  various  department* 
of  modem  scientilie  research.  The  vast  foundations  of  that  ex- 
quisite superstructure,  which  we  have  so  long  admired,  are  now 
laid  open  to  our  \'n  w.  What  reason  had  we  to  suppose,  beyond 
the  mere  chit-chat  of  correspondence,  that  Gray  was  deeply  and 
thorough))  acquainted  with  all  the  his  to  if)  and  antiquities  of  En- 
glish poctiy  r  Who  ever  conceived  diat  he  had  triumphed  over 
tin  difficulties,  transfused  the  wit,  and  illustrated  the  obscurities 
of  the  whole  of  that  great  comic  poet,  whom  none  but  the  most 
eminent  scholars  dare  to  attack  ?  Did  any  proof,  or  even  any 
idea  exist,  that  the  author  of  the  Bard  was  a  man  profoundly 
versed  in  the  whole  of  Plato;  that  he  had  compar  d,  digested, 
and  analysed  each  separate  work,  and  that  the  monuments  yet 
remained  of  the  vigour  of  his  industry,  the  perspicuity  of  his 
criticism,  and  the  depth  of  his  research?  Was  Gray  evei  known 
to  the  world  as  a  naturalist  of  the  veiy  first  order,  as  the  com- 
mentator, the  corrector,  and  the  rival  even  of  Linnaeus  himself  ? 
All  these  new  lights  have  burst  m  upon  us;  and  him,  whom  we 
once  admired  as  a  poet  fraught  with  sublimity  and  pathos,  we 
now  venerate  as  a  naturalist,  as  an  historian,  as  a  philosopher, 
and  a  scholar.  Had  we  known  nothing  of  Gray  but  as  he  ap- 
pears in  this  new  material,  we  should  have  placed  him  in  the 
highest  seat  among  our  literary  worthies ;  but  high  as  his  cha- 
racter formerly  stood,  it  now  stands  amplified  and  adorned  by 
these  new  honours,  ctimulo  quasi  gloria',  which  the  publication 
of  these  volumes  have  heaped  upon  him. 

Upon  the  advantages  which  will  be  derived  both  to  the  scholar 
and  to  the  student  from  this  publication,  we  can  speak  in  thp 
same  unequivocal  terms.  The  scholar,  however  profound  and 
varied  his  researches  may  have  been,  will  still  find,  amidst  these 
adzersa)  ia,  some  new  and  valuable  information,  upon  whatever 
subject  his  attention  may  be  engaged.  The  deeper,  however, 
his  own  erudition  shall  be,  with  the  more  ardent  gratification 
will  he  approach  these  treasures  of  ancient  learning,  with  the 
more  heart-felt  satisfaction  will  he  venerate  the  labour,  the  preci- 
sion, and  the  wisdom,  20^1  AN  EN  MTXOI2I  riIEPI&X!N 
of  the  illustrious  Gray.  The  student  will  discover  in  them  a  va- 
luable model  for  his  own  exertions,  and  a  faithful  guide  in  all 
his  researches.  He  will  find  various  difficulties  removed,  ambi- 
guities resolved,  and  obscurities  illustrated  in  these  extraordinary 
papers.  The  labours  of  Gray  will  lighten  and  encourage,  but 
will  not  supersede  his  own.  Above;  ail,  from  this  bright 
example,  he  will  discover  what  are  the  studies  which  strengthen 
the  powers,  enlarge  the  conceptions,  and  purify  the  very  recesses 
of  the  sr.ul ;  ho  will  be  excited  to  an  emulation  of  that  masterly 
and  dignified  labour   of.  research,  which  can  alone  place  the   in- 
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tellect  upon  its  proper  foundations  and  raise  it  above  the  petu- 
lant pretensions  of  modem  quackery  and  conceit. 

In  passing  from  the  labours  of  G  ray  to  those  of  the  Editor, 
we  can  only  observe,  that  he  has  executed  his  important  office 
with  the  utmost  fidelity,  animation,  and  judgment.  He  has  given 
us  the  celebrated  translations  of  the  Elegy  by  Cooke,  Anstey, 
and  Roberts,  and  he  lias  very  sparingly  introduced_a  few  anno- 
tations of  his  own,  which  always  do  credit  to  his  own  good  taste 
and  feeling,  awd  never  fail  to  illustrate  the  author.  But  the  most 
valuable  portions  with  which  Mr.  Mathias  has  presented  us,  are 
the  introductions  to  the  separate  sections  of  the  work,  and  a  long 
postscript  at  the  conclusion  of  the  volume,  being  a  memoir  of 
the  life,  and  a  discussion  upon  the  powers,  the  pursuits,  and  the 
works  of  Gray.  We  consider  this  as  one  of  the  most  energetic, 
scholar-like,  and  brilliant  pieces  of  writing  which  has  appeared 
for  many  years.  It  is  the  very  transcript  of  a  vigorous  and  ar- 
dent mind,  anxious  for  the  growth  and  the  dissemination  of  those 
principles  of  stady,  which  can  alone  direct  the  rising  youth  of  this 
kingdom  to  what  is  honourable,  great,  and  good.  It  speaks  the 
verv  language  of  the  soul,  and  breathes  that  zealous  attachment 
to  till  these  high  principles  and  pursuits,  which  no  affectation  can 
reach.  The  studies  of  the  ancient  philosophers  and  poets,  and 
particularly  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Italian  song,  are  recom- 
mended with  an  enthusiasm  and  a  discrimination  which  declare 
how  deeply  his  own  mind  is  imbued  with  their  spirit.  If  nothing 
were  read  in  this  volume  but  the  postscript,  the  intention  of  its 
publication  would  not  pass  unanswered.  We  earnestly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  serious  attention  of  every  rising  student  and 
scholar. 

The  account  of  Gray  himself  will  both  amuse  and  interest 
the  reader ;  many  of  his  opinions  are  here  recorded,  which,  by 
the  intimacy  of  the  editor  with  Mr.  Nicholls  and  Mr.  Stone- 
hewer,  he  was  enabled,  for  the  first  time,  to  present  to  the  public. 
We  particularly  admire  that  abhorrence  of  infidelity  which  Gray 
ever  expressed,  whether  it  were  cloathed  in  the  garb  of  philoso- 
phical discussion  by  Hume,  the  sentimental  cant  of  a  whining 
novel  by  Rousseau,  or  the  blasphemy  ot  impertinent  buffoonery 
by  Voltaire.  To  justify  our  high  opinion  of  this  magnificent 
specimen  of  writing,  we  shall  give  the  following  extract: — 

"  When  he  turned  to  the  fathers  and  to  the  masters  of  the  ethnkk 
philosophy,  it  was  with  other  views  and  with  other  intentions  :  he 
approached  and  conversed  with  them,  and  he  learned  how  far  unas- 
sisted reason  could  aspire  or  could  reach,  and  no  man  marked  better. 
than  he  did,  the  fading  of  those  intellectual  stars, 

"  When  day's  bright  lord  .ascends  the  ^eojisphere. 
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*i  What  Mr.  Gray  sought,  and  what  he  learned,  from  the  higher 
philosophers  of  Greece  and  of  Home  was,  to  contemplate  and  to 
feci  practically,  within  himself,  what  in  their  language  fehey  termed 
the  el  hick  hdrmonLes*  ;  ;md  He  was  thence  led  to  perceive  and  t» 
acknowledge  that,  adorable  symmetry  which  is  found . jn  all  the  re- 
fations,  and  thv  proportions,  and  the  aptitudes  of  created  things  in 
the  expanded  system  of  the  universe,  displayed  by  Plato  and  by 
Cicero  with  .such  magick  of  imagery,  .such  magnificence  of  diction, 
and  with  such  sublimity  of  conception.  He  traced  the  ideas  on 
which  these  philosophers  raised  their  imaginary  repnblicks  in  all  the 
solemn  plausibilities  of  civilized  society:  he; sought  not  only  dc- 
litrht,'but  instruction,  from  their  works;  and  he  often  wondered 
that  so  many,  even  among  the  learnetl,  would  tarn  aside,  either 
with  an  affected  disdain  or  with  an  idle  neglect,  fron>  these  original 
fountains  of  genius  and  of  science.  He  bowed  before  the  author 
oi'  all  order,  tire  gotoraour  of  the  world,  wlio  never  left  htmselp 
toUJtfUfi  xt/tnexs;  ami  he  saw  that  all  the  foundations  of  legitimate 
human  polity  were  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  will  of  the  all-wise 
Creator,  He  saw  accurately  how  far  philosophy  could  be  perfected 
as  to  its  effect  on  human  affairs,  and  where  it  was  deficient :  and 
he  found  that  the  greatest  statesmen  and  the  greatest  theologians,  in 
the  best  ages,  began  and  coudueted  their  studies  under  these 
guides,  who  imparted  sobriety  to  their  thoughts  and  stamped  dis- 
cretion upon  their  actions.  Such  statesmen  and  such  theologians, 
with  minds  so  highly  cultivated,  knew  how  to  distinguish  between 
philosophy  and  inspired  theology,  and  they  felt  aft  tiie  superiority 
and  the  authoritative  pre-eminence  of  the  latter :  yet,  when  So- 
crates, and  Plato,  and  Cicero,  and  Antoninus,  and  the  philoso- 
phers who  :>afe  in  fellowship  with  them,  were  the  theme,  3uc!>  minds 
would  join  in  the  sabhme judgment  which- was  once  given  of  them, 
by  an  eloquent  Divine,  in  words  of  power  and  of  an  indelible  im- 
pression :  "  They  were  foil  of  Go»:  all  their  wisdom  and  deep 
eontenfplations  tended  only  to-  deliver  men  from  the  vam'tv  of  the 
world  and  froiu  the  slavery  of  bodily  passions,  that  they  might  act 
.is  spirits  ft'hidi  came  forth  from  God,  and  were  soon  to  return 
unto  him."  In  such  a  judgment  and  in  thoughts  like  these,  it 
may  be  presumed,  that  .Mr.  Gray  joined  and  acquiesced  ;  and 
with  them  the  subject  may, be  beat  concluded,  and  dismissed  with 
dignity. 

•'  Nearly  erhc  hundred  years  have  now  passed,  since  the  birth  -j- 
of  Gray.  As  a  poet  and  as  an  author",  may  we  not  consider  him  as 
holding  a  distinguished  station1  among  the  legitimate  ar/ci-errts  ?  So 
various  and  extensive  was  his  command  in  every  region  of  lite- 
rature, and  the  application  of  his  knowledge  s;_>  jivst  and  accurate  ; 
so  solid  and  unerring  was  his  judgment;  so  rapid,  yet  so  regulated, 
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On  those  points,  therefore,  nothing  is  said  ;  nor  indeed  was  any 
thing  necessary.  The  volume  is  published  "in  ttsum  TlltO- 
NUM  ;"  who,  from  the  Masters  which  teach,  and  from  the  tutors 
which  lecture,  will  hear  such  remarks  as  may  give  them  more 
correct  ideas,  than  the  opinions  too  often  and  too  hastily  enter- 
tained, concerning  Pindaric  versification.  True  indeed  it  is, 
and  Herman  confesses  it: 

"  Xon  admodum  multa  mctra,  qiuc  certain  ac  stabilem  formam 
haberent,  in  Pihdaro  inveniri :  in  iisque  esse  quasdam,  quae  alibi 
husquam  animadvertissem.''  (Hermanni  Conmientatio  de  Metris 
Pindari,  in  Vol.  iii.  of  Heyne's  Pindar,  p.  180.)  "  Neque  verd 
pauci  in  ipso  Pindaro  loci  sunt,  in  quibus  dubium  videtur,  quo  ge- 
nera Metri  usus  est."     (Ibid.) 

But  it  is  no  less  true,  that  in  very  many  of  Pindar's  Odes,  the 
Strophe  and  Antistrophe  correspond  with  each  other,  if  not  in 
exact  similarity,  yet  in  proportionate  a?quipollency  of  feet. 
.Masters  and  tutors  will  undoubtedly  also  refer  their  scholars 
and  students  to  the  edition  of  Hephwstion,  completed  by  the 
erudition  and  industry  of  Mr.  Professor  Gaisford  ;  and  to  the 
"  Tentameu  de  Metris,"  a  work  of  equal  labour,  perspicacity, 
and  precision,  by  Dr.  C.  Burney.  The  first,  in  p.  123.  180. 
ffil,  will  shew  the  nature  of  the  Strophe,  Anti-strophe,  and 
Epode.  The  second  will  exhibit  metrical  description,  which 
from  verses  in  iEschylus,  they  may  apply  to  similar  verses  in 
Pindar,  and  thus  rightly  denominate  such  in  each  Pindaric,  as 
correspond  with  any  similar  lines  in  the  /Eschvfean  stanza. 
Those  who  recollect  the  very  distinguished  credit  which  Dr- 
Maltbv  acquired  at  the  Univeisity  of  Cambridge,  hope  that  he 
also,  like  the  Horatian  Titius  (1  Epist.  iii,  y.j  is  "  brevi  ven- 
turus  in  bra,"  not  only  with  a  new  edition  of  Morell's  '*  The- 
saurus/' but  more  particularly  with  a  huge  "  auctarium"  to 
Morell's  "  Prosodia."  Most  desirable  and  weighty  will  be  Dr. 
Maltby's  opinion  on  many  subtile  points  of  Greek  metre; 
which,  notwithstanding  the  investigation  of  many  excellent  cri- 
tics and  scholars,  still  remain  disputable. 

In  the  Greek  language,  prosodsacal  quantity  is  found  to  vary 
as  the  dialect  varies  For  the  purpose  of  metrical  direction,  as 
well  as  for  copiousness  of  etymological  explanation,  the  editor 
judged  properly  in  taking  care  that  his  Lexicon  should  notice 
the  dialect,  which  gives  to  Pindar's  style  a  marked  character, 
Until  Joannes  Grumrnaticus,  Corinthus,  Zuingerus,  and  Mat- 
taire  can  be  consulted  on  the  minute  peculiarities  of  the  different 
dialects;  reference  may  be  made,  with  ad  van '.age,  to  the  Greek 
grammars  composed  and  published  either  by  Dr.  Valpy  of 
tttading,  or  by  Mr.  Evans,  of  Gloucester,      £ach  work  is  duly 
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calculated  for  giving  general  information  to  Greek  learnrrs : 
Mr.  Evans's  contains  tables  of  the  dialects,  {constructed  on  the, 
authority  of  Mattaire  in  his  "GraBeae  Limrua?  Diale-ti."  The 
prevailing  dialect  of  Pindar  is  the  doric.  The  poet  will  not,  on 
that  account,  experience  in  this  country  the  same  unlavoiuable 
prejudice,  by  vvhich  in  his  early  years  he  was  mortified  among 
Ins  own  fellow-citizens.  Pindar  five  times  contended  with 
Corinna,  for  superior  excellence  in  lyric  poetry.  On  eacli  occa- 
sion, the  Thebans  adjudged  victory  to  Corinna.  Cleanus*  iu 
his  dissertation  "  De  Poetriis  Graacris,"  intimates  that  Pansanias 
imputed  failure  of  success,  partly  to  the  dialed  used  by  Pindar. 
"  Lingua;  potius  quam  poetics  facultatis  eas  victorias  fuisse 
Pausanias  ait :  ea  enim  JEolica.  usam  Corinnam,  Dorica,  lo- 
quente  Pindaro,  quam  aegre  assequi  audientes  potuerint/ 
(Poetriarum  Octo,  &c.  by  Wol (ins  in  1734-  p.  146.)  If  the 
/Kolic  strains  of  Corinna  were  inharmonious  as  those  of  Sappho, 
jE'han  was  warranted  iu  the  epithet  which  he  applied  to  Pindar's 
judges  :  "  'A/w.^S'eTj  Trmnetehv  'Ay.oooira.is."  V.  II.  Lib.  VS.  25'* 
Happily  far  the  present  and  rising  generation,  happily  for 
the  credit  and  morals  of  Great  Britain,  this  island  abounds  with 
schools, ^conducted  by  Masters  deep  iu  learning,  correct  in  taste, 
wise  in  discipline,  sound  in  principles,  and  exemplary  in  con- 
duct. From  many  therefore  the  editor  might  have  selected  a 
patron.  But  being  himself  a  Fellow  of  Winchester  College  (see 
title-page)  there  was  singular  propriety  in  his  dedicating  a  book, 
designed  '*  in  usuin  Tironum,"  to  the  Master  of  that  college. 
The  work  accordingly  comes  before  the  public  under  the  sanction 
of  Dr.  Cabell,  who  like  his  unwearied  (and  what  should  not  be, 
his  still  unrewarded)  predecessor  \h\  Goddard,  is  "  Literarum 
Humaniorum  Cultor  Felicissimus;"  (See  page  dedicatory.)  in 
their  predilection  for  Pindar,  the  Masters  of  our  principal 
schools,  through  different  counties,  give  evident  proof  that  their 
minds  are  re;  hte  with  classic  lore,  their  sentiments  raised  to  a 
height  of  dignified  elevation,  their  judgment  farmed  on  the 
most  approved  standards  of  sublime  writing  iu  lyric  poetry. 
Every  one,  who  understands  Pindar,  admires  him.  "  "Ev.as-o? 
kgjvei  xa.\us  a  ynuffSKEij  ■>£,  thtwv  efti  dyzhos  xQirr,?,  is  an  Aristor 
tehan  maxim."  (See  R$ix.  Noto//,.  p.  6.  edit.  Oxford.  1710.) 
After  a  lapse  of  ages  and  in  a  distant  country,  it  is  impossible 
that  modern  readers  should  enter  fully  mto  all  the  local  and  his- 
torical circumstances,  to  which  rather  hy  a  quick  glance,  than  by 
pointed  notice,  Pindar  alludes.  Confessedly  therefore,  in  many 
passages  the  odes  of  Pindar  are  obscure.  And  obscure  also 
would  be  the  two  finest  odes  in  the  English  language,  viz. 
Drydeu's  "  Second  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,"  and  (peace  to 
the  Manes  of  Dr.  Johnson)  Gray's  "Bard,"  to  any  one.  not 
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acquainted  with  Grecian  and  English  history.  It  is  one  thing  for 
a  poem  to  be  uniformily  obscure,  (as  are  the  works  of  Lyco- 
phron  and  Persius ;)  another,  to  be  obscure  «nly  in  occasional 
places  For  the  former  case  no  defence  can  be  made;  in  the 
latter,  it  is  but  the  appearance  of  a  thin  cloud,  interposing  itself 
between  our  eye  and  the  sun's  orb  ;  which  at  length  breaks 
away,  and  leaves  to  us  the  renewed  enjoyment  of  effulgence. 
With  limitation  of  the  remark  to  such  compositions,  as  are  in- 
trinsically fine,  it  must  be  incontrovertible  that  although  de» 
fective  understanding  in  the  reader  will  render  a  poem  to  him 
less  valuable,  yet  ignorance  on  his  part  cannot  lessen  the  degree 
of  excellence,  which  the  poetry  possesses  in  itself,  and  which 
competent  judges  can  duly  appreciate.  Whatever  may  be  urged: 
against  difficulties  in  Pindar,  certain  it  is  they  are  not  greater, 
than  what  occurs  in  the  choral  odes  of  the  Greek  tragedies. 
Yet  no  Master,  who  felt  confidence  in  his  own  literary  strength, 
find  who  knew  how  important  it  is  that  young  men  should  be 
inured  to  patient  perseverance  in  research,  and  to  the  habitual 
usage  of  combining  words,  ideas,  sentences,  and  thence  eliciting- 
consistent  meaning  ;  no  such  Master  was  ever  so  weak  and  so 
injudicious  as  to  exempt  his  scholars  from  the  task  of  interpret- 
ing the  choral  odes,  merely  because  they  are  difficult  of  exposj* 
tion.  The  points  for  consideration  are,  whether  the  matter  be 
of  sufficient  weight,  to  deserve  attention  ;  the  language  of  suffi- 
cient richness,  to  command  admiration  ;  whether  "  Thoughts 
that  breathe,  and  Words  that  burn"  (Gray's  Progress  of  Poetry) 
are  entitled  to  the  notice  of  a  poetical  reader  ;  and  whether  only 
a  shallow  knowledge  of  Pindar  be  compatible  with  the  preten- 
sions of  any  one,  who  laudably  wishes  to  merit  and  to  establish, 
the  reputation  of  being  extensively  and  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  best  Greek  writers,  poetical  and  prosaic.  If  the  ore, 
deeply  deposited  in  its  caverns,  is  of  precious  metal,  the  labour 
of  breaking  through  the  superincumbent  earth,  though  stubborn 
in  soil,  is  compensated  by  the  attainment  of  treasure.  Thai 
such  is  the  ore  in  the  Pindaric  mine  ;  in  other  words,  that  Pin<? 
dar  has  been  always  holden  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  there' 
fore  is  worthy  of  all  the  exertions  winch  can  be  made,  for  the 
purpose  either  of  producing  or  of  obtaining  familiar  acquaint* 
unce  with  his  writings,  shall  now  be  shewn  by  appeal  to  the  sen- 
timents of  authors  themselves  commendable,  and  to  the  endea* 
vours  used  by  men  of  the  highest  character,  with  the  view  of  re- 
commending Pindar  for  general  reading. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat,  in  this  place,  whatever  has 
been  collected  by  Benedict  and  Heyne,  in  praise  of  Pindar. 
That  Hevne  should  not  have   introduced,  from  the  works  of  a 
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critic  severe,  accurate,  awl  minute  as  Dionysius  Halicarnasseus,, 
a  passage  which  particularises  and  exactly  describes  the  genius 
and  style  of  this  poet,  is  extraordinary.     The  passage  runs  thus  : 

Zti^wto?  2\  xj  TlUSxcot;  ovofAarun/  x,  voyy.a.TWv  c'n/txa,  Xy 
fAiyaXoTrcnrtiat;  xj  routs,  Xj  irtPittouxq  x,  xasTonrxsi,}):,  x,  JWa- 
p.JWf  xj  7r*xeiaf  [xiS*  »'JWrs"  x,  Trimo-rHTO?,  x,  e-ty.voTnro/;, 
x,  yi»W(i*oA&yjjtj  x,  mp'yna:?,  x,  <r^i%tJ.a.Ti<r[*ui/i  x,  wottou*?, 
xj  au^rVfw?  x)  Jtn/oj'ffswf*  ^.oi'Atfx  Si  jui  tif  auQgoaviir,]/  Xy 
iVTiQiuiv   Xy   [AiyxXon  pin  nay   v-^oov, 

"  Pindar  is  to  he  studiously  imitated,  on  account  of  his  words, 
thoughts,  grandeur.ncrvous  diction,  copiousness,  arrangement,  force, 
his  style  which,  if  harsh,  is  tempered  with  agreeahlencss  ;  his  close- 
ness, gravity,  moral  reflection,  energy,  use  of  rigures,  expression 
of  manners,  amplification,  and  power  of  heightening;  but  princi- 
pally on  account  of  his  manners  which  have  a  tendency  to  promote 
temperance,  piety,  and  such  conduct  as  becomes  greatness  of 
mind." 

(1  hose,  who  have  not  Hudson's  Dionysius,  may  find  this 
passage  in  Ho! well's  Selection,  p.  3.)  In  his  treatise  Yle^i 
SovS'so^a/j  Ovo/za-ra-'v,  sect.  G3.  is  delineated  by  Dionvsius  the 
Ars-pas  ' A^/xoi/ias  X«oa*Tr>£.  Among  the  writers,  to  whom 
this  X(yc7.-KTY,q  helongs,  Pindar  in  his  lyric  poetry  is  mentioned 
by  name,  'i  hat  passage  explains  what  Dionysius  meant  by 
<7rixc('«f  /j.eS*  yioov/jj  in  the  clause  above-quoted. 

That  Clemens  Alesanchiiius  was  very  conversant  with  the 
works  of  Pindar,  appears  from  his  quoting  them  not  fewer  than 
eleven  times  ;  viz.  in  p.  262.  B.  2Q4.  C.  308.  C.  319.  D.  32.3.  A. 
3j(i  C.  367;  A.  453.  B.  4Q4.  A.  598.  B.  610.  A.  See  Kxtj- 
//.evros-  A}.z£ac\$%?us  ra  Kt<§itfxo//.sva  ;   Lutetian.  Ed.  Fol.  iG'29. 

"  Gncci  uti  antiquissimi,  sic  et  sapientissimi,  atque  inter  eos 
idem  qui  sctatc,  omni  etiajn  sapientia,  et  eloquentia  praestat 
Homerus.  Qui  autem  propius  ad  illius  actatem,  iidem  etiam  ad  si- 
militudinem,  et  sapientiam  accedunt,  quales  praeter  Hesiodum  Ho- 
meri  acqualem,  Aeschylus  cum  primis  est,  Pindarus,  Sophocles, 
Kuripides." 

See  p.  165.  Jam'  Vincentu  Graving  Opus* 
cula,  edited  by  Thomas,  now  Bishop- 
Burgess  in  1792. 

Mathematical  demonstration  exacts  rigid  adherence  to  the  one 
proposition  immediately  before  you.  Syllogistic  reasoning,  al- 
lows excursion  no  farther  than  may  be  necessary  for  finding  the 
middle  term.  It  is  not  so  in  epic  and  lyric  poetry.  The  former 
has  its  episode  ;  the  latter  its  luxuriant  excrescence.  Deny  tt> 
1  lyric 
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be  employed  in  transcribing  and  committing  to  memory  those 
words,  in  the  Pindaric  Lexicon,  with  their  interpretation,  which 
to  the  judgment  of  Masters  might  seem  most  proper  for  an  exer- 
cise so  useful. 

Whoever  has  fulfilled  his  engagement  to  the  public,  by  having 
laid  before  itj.he  whole  of  what  he  had  undertaken  to  produce, 
deserves  commendation  proportioned  to  the  merits  o\'  his  work, 
and  to  the  fidelity  with  which  it  is  executed.  The  Editor  of  the 
book,  which  is  now  under  review,  has  given  more  than  what  his 
advertisement  promised,  or  than  what  his  title-page  announce?. 
He  seems  to  have  formed  a  just  conception  of  Pindar's  manner, 
and  to  have  discerned,  what  to  an  oscitant  reader  is  not  always 
apparent,  a  scope  at  which  the  poet  continually  aims.  Pindar 
did  indeed  professedly  celebrate  the  successful  feats  of  victors 
in  the  games  of  Greece.  But  his  noble  spirit  could  not  be  in- 
sensible of  the  little  value  which  the  wise  and  good  would  attach 
to  praise  for  the  past,  if  it  were  unaccompanied  with  admoni- 
tory reflections,  which  might  be  useful  for  the  future.  There- 
fore, to  check  the  insolence  of  power,  to  humble  the  pride  of 
triumph,  to  inculcate  moral  virtues  and  pious  sentiments,  were 
objects  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  this  poet  had  con- 
stantly in  view.  Yet  there  was  often  need  of  address  for  accom- 
plishing this  instructive  purpose.  Precepts  were  rather  to  be 
insinuated,  than  obtruded.  Knowing  this,  he  very  frequently 
avails  himself  of  an  allusion  to  the  name  either  of  a  place,  or 
of  a  person,  or  of  an  exploit,  and  thence  takes  occasion  for  ex- 
patiating into  circuitous  amplifications,  which  he  artfully  uses  as 
vehicles  for  grave  and  devout  sentiments.  These  sentiments, 
and  the  mode  of  conveying  them,  are  the  @&\vi  (pu/vuvra.-  avvito~Giy, 
of  which  his  second  Olympic  Ode  speaks  (V.  150.)  intelligible 
jn  themselves  as  to  substance,  and  apt  in  propriety  as  to  form 
and  place  of  introduction.  A  brief  selection  of  those  serious 
thoughts,  whether  as  they  stand  prominent,  or  are  interwoven 
with  the  subject-matter,  could  not  fail  of  being  "  Bona?  Frugis." 
The  Editor  therefore  has  chosen  out  many  of  that  description, 
and  from  them  has  formed  a  TvajfAokoym,  styled  however  by  him 
"  Sententiarum  Pindaricarum  Delectus,"  Dui'ort  compiled  a 
"  Gnomologia,'-'  from  Homer,  on  a  larger  scale,  and  for  a  more 
extensive  design.  To  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments  of 
Pindar,  equally. as  to  those  of  Homer,  may  be  applicable  this 
passage,  in  the  Epistle  Dedicatory ; 

"  Cum  ergo  tot  mom'ta  salutaria,  atque  documenta  ad  vitam  et 
mores  spectantia,  eaque  diyinis  eloquiis  plane  o-vvafrci  et  s-v^uvot 
hie  inveniatis,  licet  profecto  vobis  ex  hujus  Poetae  lectione  non 
Gr.ecam  Linguain  solummodo,  sed  et  Muntem  Bonam,  et-(si  fas) 
etiam  pietatoin  addiscere,     ApprimS  cairn  mihi  placet  id  quod  in 

Enistoli* 
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Ejpistolis  nuper  editis  alicubi  scripsit  eruditofum  princeps  Salma* 
E-ius,  Nihil  moror  libra*,  ci  combustos  omnes  velim,  sidoctiores  tantum, 
<:nn  eliarn  mflioris,  qui  dam  Mis  opcfam,  reddo'c  idonei  su??L" 
(Duporti  Epist.  Dedic.  p.  7-) 

Tho.se  who  would  not  be  so  intemperate  as  to  applaud  the 
Wish  of'  Salinasius,  may  nevertheless  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
the  (tilth  of  the  Horatiau  maxim, 

•'  Omnc  tulit  punctum,  qui  miscuit  utile  Dulei." 

A.  P.  342, 

That  Pindar  has  blended  the  utility  of  admonition  with  the 
flcliuhl  of  poetical  imagination,  may  be  shewn  to  readers,  who 
Me  not  }et  conversant  with  the  original,  through  the  aid  of  Eng- 
lish verse  translation.  West,  Pye,  Green,  TasKer,  and 
GiRftLESTONE,  have  given  such  translations.  The  latter,  for 
<ho  most  part,  expresses  the  sense  of  his  author  correctly  ;  iron} 
him,  therefore,  shall  be  copied  a  version  of  some  lines,  which 
tippear  in  the  "  Sentenliarum  Pindaricarum  Delectus." 

OLYMPIC  ODES, 

ode  i.  55. 
"  Mortal  beware !  a  sacred  law- 
Commands  to  speak  of  heaven  with  awe, 
Nor  rash  thine  ear  to  ought  incline 
Degrading  to  the  Powers  Divine." 

Girdlestone's  Translation,  V.  5b>> 

ode  i.  102. 
*'  Who  daring,  would  deceive  the  e}'es 
Of  those  blest  Powers,  which  rule  the  skies, 
That  rash  soul  errs."     V.  102. 

ode  ii.  9G. 
*'  When  to  the  generous  mind, 
By  virtue  polished  and  refm'd, 
Wealth  deigns  her  golden  treasures  to  impart 
And  to  high  thoughts  and  feats,  warms  and  expands  the  heart,, 
Bright  as  the  sparkling  sun  she  glows, 
O'er  glory's  path  she  shoots  her  light."     V.  97. 

ode  viii.  16. 
"  Through  various  channels  various  blessings  flow. 
To  each,  as  each  excels,  by  favouring  heaven 
Full  many  different  W-ays  are  different  honours  given."     V.  18. 

ode  ix.  41. 
f*  Man,  boast  of  nought,  whate'er  thou  hast  is  given, 
Wisdom  and  virtue  are  from  heaven."     V.  33.  ' 

PYTHIAS? 
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PYTHIAN  ODES. 

ODE  i.  79. 
■ "  For  each  art, 


The  tongue  all-eloquent,  the  vigorous  hand; 

Grave  wisdom,  all  that  dignifies  the  heai  t 

Is  thine,  weak  Mortal,  but  at  heaven's  command.''  V.  77. 

ode  ii.  89. 
"  The  power  of  Jove  unbounded  flies 
Swift  o'er  the  earth,  o'er  seas,  o'er  skies, 
Outstrips  the  rapid  eagle's  wing, 
The  dolphins  that  like  lightning  spring 
Through  the  cleft  waves.     The  haughty  soul 
Feels  his  deep-whelming  thunders  roll ; 
The  meek  he  bids  (serene  the  skies) 
To  ever-blooming  honours  rise.''     V,  85. 

ode  v.  S3. 
"  Forget  not  to  confess  with  grateful  breast, 
That  favouring  heaven  alone  bestows 
Success  to  crown  our  mortal  vows."     V.  33, 

NEMEAN  ODES. 

ode  i.  44. 
*  Nor  will  I,  like  the  unsocial  soul, 
Watch,  while  secreted -hoards  on  hoards  increasing  roll  : 
For  honour  still  the  liberal  hand  attends 
Which  shares  the  golden  gifts  of  fortune  with  his  friends  : 
Life  on  each  other  s  aid  still  bids  us  feed 
Our  mutual  hopes,  in  mutual  need."     V.  47. 

ode  viii.   54. 
"  For,  ever  odious  is  the  art 
Of  fawning  speech,  with  malice  in  the  heart, 
Plotting  disgrace  and  ruin  ;  her  delight 
To  raise  and  gloss  th'  unsound,  but  basely  stain  the  bright. 
Ne'er,  Father  Jove,  be  such  vile  manners  mine! 
Truth,  o'er  my  simple  paths  of  life  still  shine  1 
So  shall  my  memory  ever-vernal  bloom, 
And  o'er  my  sons  breathe  from  the  tomb 
The  fragrance  of  untainted  fame. 
Wealth,  land,  I  ask  not;   but  a  name 
Blest  with  my  country's  smile,  .     . 

And  a  free  voice,  to  praise  the  good,  and  boldly  lash  the  vile." 

V.  53. 
ode  xi.  16. 

"  But  what  is  Nature's  wealth. 
Form,  valour,  active  health, 

Which 
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Which  more  than  mortal  man  the  champion  grace? 

Or  what  the  honour d  prize, 

Which  points  him  to  admiring  eyes? 

Mortality's  vain  covering  fades  away, 

Soon  moist  those  vigorous  limbs  take  their  last  robe  of  day.'* 

V.  20. 
ISTHMIAN  ODES. 

ode  iii.  V.  1. 
"  If  with  the  golden  smile  of  Fortune  blest, 
Wealth's  powerful  tide  and  glory  buoy  the  breast, 
While  Victory  crowns  thee,  yet  thou  steer  thy  mind 
All-smooth,  to  temper'd  thoughts  confuted; 
Well  may  thy  country  bless  thy  name, 
And  hail  thee  worthy  of  immortal  fame."     V.  1. 

These  specimens  of  Pindaric  morals  will  wan  ant  a  sogges  • 
tion,  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  Masters,  that  their  scho- 
lars would  find  much  utility  and  improvement,  if  they  translated 
the  "  Delectus  Sententiariun  ;"  and  if,  by  comparing  them  with 
thoughts  similar  m  the  Cycles  of  Horace,  (the  zealous  admirer, 
and  imitator  of  Pindar,  in  the  introduction  of  yvw^tit)  or  with 
resemblances  in  other  authors,  poetical  or  prosaic,  they  thus 
illustrated  the  sentiments  of  Pindar.  The  exercise  of  transla- 
ting imprints  the  subject  on  the  memory.  Comparison  of  pas. 
sage  with  passage  in  different  authors,  elucidates  what  is  imme- 
diately under  notice  ;  habituates  the  mind  to  analogy ;  opens  a 
wide  field  for  observation;  enlarges  the  view;  and  from  that 
which  is  directly  present,  extends  it  through  a  range  of  wide 
compass.  As  the  powers  of  the  moral  sense  are  much  anterior 
to  the  penetration  of  critical  judgment,  young  men  would  be 
competent  to  feel  the  force  of  Pindar's  morals,  long  before  they 
would  be  qualified  for  pointing  out  the  beauties  of  his  highly 
figurative,  bold,  and  ardent  poetry. 

From  a  note,  inserted  in  the  545th  page  of  his  Pindar  and 
Lexicon,  it  appears  the  Kditor  was  farther  enabled  to  enrich  his 
publication,  through  the  kindness  of  a  gentleman,  whose  charac- 
ter stands  eminent  in  the  literary  world,  and  to  whom  many 
classical  scholars  are  indebted  for  communication.  With  his 
usual  promptitude  to  aid  literature,  from  his  xfca^Xi*  •roXXa  kbl\ 
lohhei,  Dr.  Parr  selected  and  contributed  a  Dissertation,  deli- 
vered by  Mr.  Barford,  on  the  tirst  Pythian  Ode  of  Pindar. 
This  Dissertation,  inserted  between  the  Odes  and  Lexicon,  is 
analytic  and  explanatory.  And  as  it  is  written  in  a  style  of  pure 
latitsity,  it  may  safely  and  well  be  proposed  to  young  men,  as  u 
model  of  criticism  in  the  best  manner. 

It   ws  no  part   of  the   Editor's   plan  to  treat  of  the  Pindaric 
Ode,  either  in  Us  general  structure,  or  in  its  particular  measures. 

Ou 
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lyric  poetry  the  privilege  of  bounding  from  thought  to  thought 
in  quick  succession,  as  the  train  may  lead,  and  you  will  mar  one 
of  its  distinguishing  features,  you  will  take  from  it  one  of  its  ap- 
propriate ornaments.  The  odes  of  Horace,  which  exhibit  the 
truest  specimens  of  lyric  poetry,  are  those  beginning  with  ft  Sic 
te  diva  potens. '  Lib.  i.  3. — "  Ille  et  nefasto."  L.  ii.  12. 
— "  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi."  L.  iii.  3.  The  precision  and 
austerity  of  mathematical  and  logical  sciences  would  bid  the 
poet  dwell  on  the  subjects  proposed,  and  on  them  only,  viz. 
"The  Ship;"  "The  Tree;"  "  The  just  and  resolute  Man." 
]>ut  Ivric  poetry  hath  its  own  laws,  and  according  to  those  laws 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  its  excursions  are  to  be  tried.  Vossius 
knew  this,  and  therefore  justifies  digression  in  lyric  poetry;  and 
to  Pindar's  usage  of  it  applies  favourable  expressions.  "  Varietas 
haec,  atque  immutatio,  uon  modo  est  concessa ;  sed  magis  com- 
mendat  Carmen  Lyriciun.  Fit  autem  siepe  per  digressionem. 
Sic  crebro  in  Amosna  quasdam  Vireta  digreditur  Pindarus."  Inst. 
Poet.  L.  iii.  cap.  14. 

When  in  the  year  1G|)7,  West  and  Welsted  published  their 
Oxford  edition  of  Pindar,  they  acknowledged  themselves  indebt- 
ed for  assistance  to  Bishops  Stillingfleet  and  Hough,  to  Dean 
Aldrich,  and  to  the  immortal  editor  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
Mill.  The  co-operation  of  such  men,  in  favour  of  Pindar,  must 
secure  to  him  no  ordinary  credit. 

-  Popular  opinion,  at  this  present  time,  concerning  Pindar's 
odes,  seems  to  be  formed  on  Pope's  misconception.  In  his 
fC  Temple  of  Fame,"  the  allusions  to  Pindar  conclude  thus : 

"And  all  appears  irregularly  great."     V.  221. 

This  description  results  from  judgment  equally  erroneous,  as 
that  which  dictated  the  following ; 

"  A  strong  expression  most  he  seem'd  t'  affect."    V.  194. 

Neither  Homer,  nor  Pindar,  is  here  characterised  with  that 
coirectness,  which  full  understanding  of  each  author's  works,' 
and  clear  discernment  of  his  striking  feature,  would  enable  a  cri- 
tic to  attain  and  express.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  case 
in  the  dithyrambics,  to  which  (as  Vossius  observes.  lust.  Poet. 
iii.  14.)  refer  the  Horatian  words  "  Numerisque  fertur  Lege  sa- 
lutis"  (4  L.  Od.  ii.  11.)  yet  irregularity  does  not  predominate 
in  the  odes  of  Pindar.  Conductors  of  education  are  fulfilling  a 
Very  material  part  of  their  province,  when  they  endeavour  to 
counteract  the  prevalence  of  ideas  calculated  to  deter  their  pu- 
pils from  the  pursuit  of  high  excellencies.     It  was  judicious  in 

S  s  the 
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the.  Master  of  Rw«by  to  select  arid    bring  forward,  from  thfe 
'-  Essay  6a  Pope,"  a  critique  corrective  of  vulgar  prejudice. 

'•  We  hoar  pf  nothing  but  tire  irppetuovity  and  the  sublimity  of 
2ds'(i.  i'.  Pindar's)  manner;  whereas  he  abounds  in  strokes  of" 
dotuestic  tenderness.  \VL-  are  perpetually  told  of  the  boldness? 
and  violence  of  his  transitions  ;  whereas,  on  a  close  inspection, 
they  appear;  easy  and  natural,  and  are  intimately  connected  with, 
and  arise  appositely  from  tbe  subject.  Even  bis  style  has  been  re- 
presented as  gWsWfng  and- bombast;  but,  carefully  examined,  it 
will  appear  pure  ahtl  |  .ous;  not  abounding  with  those  harsh 

m-faphors  and  tha:  profusion  of  riorid  epithets,  which  some  of  his 
imitated  a!!ect  lo  use.'' 

See  Dr.  WooII's  interesting  memoirs  cf 
Dr.  Warton,    and  instructive  selection 
from  bis  works  ;  p.  59. 

As  in  cfefslctn  learn'mir,  universal  philology,  and  critical  dis- 
eertiment;  Dr.  V\  a:  ton  was  superior  to  Air.  Pope,  his  sentiments 
should  check  precipitation  in  condemning  Pindar. 

Poetry  and  music  have  long  been  separated,  and  are  now  dis- 
i  arts;  vciv  few  therefore  of  our  best  masters  and  most  emi- 
limit  composer?  in  music  have  traced  the  progress  of  their  dig- 
•uiivl  •  j  •••lee,  from  the  more  simple  melody  of  the  Hebrews  and 
*j pt I  r,  to  the  complicated  harmony  which,  in  the  opmioii  of 
Mr.  Avison,  produces  "  tliose  noble  effects  we  often  ti*«d  in 
gj'ffrfd  performances."  (See  his  "  iissay  on  Musical  E.xpros- 
*r>n  ;"  p.  '_>7.ed.  0;)  A  late  musician  however,  whom  Mr, 
Mason  shies  "  an  author  perfeeliv  acquainted  with  his  subject,"* 
([See  his  "-.Essays  on  English  Music;"  p.  24.)  and  whom  he 
might  have  described  as  a  second  Wallis,  or  Ptolemy,  the  learned 
and  venerable  Dr.  Pui  ney,  made  dt  ep  research  into  the  advance- 
ment, genius,  compass,  poyvers,  of  ancient  music.  I>y  the 
course  of  his  work  he  was  unavoidably  carried  to  the  mention 
of  lyric  poetry  and    Pindar,  to  whom  he  bears  this  testimony  ; 

"  There  is  no  great  poet  or  musician  in  antiquity,  i\ hose  moral 
character  has*  been  less  censured  than  that  of  Pindar.  Plutarch 
has  preserved  a  single  ver&e  p4"  his  Epiccdnun,  or  Dirge,  that  was. 
sung  at  his  funeral,  which  short  and  simple  as  it  is,  implies  great 
praise.  Thix  man.ivas pteasifig  to  strangers,  and  dear  to  his  fctlovi- 
citizens.  His  works  abound  with  precepts  of  the  purest  morality  ^ 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  traduced  ew,  his  enemies; 
comforting  himself,  for  their  malignity,  by  a  maxim  which  he  in- 
serted in  hi-:  first  Pyihic,  and  which  afterwards  became  proverbial, 
That  it  :sbt'tcrto  ve  evr>ed  tlian  pitied."  (See  p.  400.  vol.  1.  a£ 
tl  General  History  of  Music,"  by    C.  Burner.  INI  us.  D.  PR.S. 

It  w&s  to  be  expected  that  remarks  would  be  made  on  Pindar 
%  a  professor  of  poetry,  whose    own    mind   is  endowed  will*. 

poetical 
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poetical  genius  and  enriched  with  extensive  learning,  and  whose 
piau  was 

"  In  universo  genere  fixum  primo  habere  pedem,  unde  ad  sin- 
gulos  scriptores  et  diversas  poemutum  fbrmas,  prout  res  postulabit, 
argument!  confirmandi  causa,  deveniendurn  erit."  (p  9.  oi"  Mr. 
Copleston's  "  Praelectiones  Academical.") 

Mr.  Copleston  has  accordingly  noticed  Pindar  in  at  least  eight 
places  of  his  Lectures,  viz.  p.  241,  273,  2S2,  288,  306,  310, 
415,  446.  It  shall  not  be  dissembled,  that  in  the  last  of  these 
passages,  the  professor  is  displeased  with  Pindar,  and  expresses 
disapprobation  in  these  words  ; 

"  Cui  enim  non  Pindari  errabunda  vestigia  et  cursus  longas  per 
ambages  peractus,  non  aliquando  bilem  movent  ?  Quia  dissoluta 
ilia  rerum .  ex  longinquo  quecsitarum  mentio  aded  non  facilitates 
speciem  induit,  ut  tape  dura  potius  et  coacta  non  merito  habea- 
tur."  (p.  44,(3.) 

But  even  in  this  stricture  it  is  observable,  that  Mr.  Ccplestoa 
does  not  pass  an  unqualified  sentence  of  condemnation  on  Pin- 
dar, as  though  he  were  universally  without  close  connexion  and 
methodical  order.  His  animadversion  extends  indeed  to  "saepe," 
■but  not  to  "  semper."  The  professor  is  more  candid  than 
to  lake  offence,  if  the  judgment  of  Lovvth  should  be  set  up  in. 
opposition  to  his  ; 

**  Merito  celebratur  in  digressionibus  Pindari  feiix  audrtcia, — Ha- 
bet  necessitatis  excusationem  ;  nee  modd  veniam,  sed  laudeia  me- 
rito adeptus  est:  atque  ita  quidem,  ut  multa  ejusdem,  quae  in  alio 
nee  defendenda  essent  nee  ferenda,  in  Pindaro  hoc  nomine  pro- 
bari,  aC  valde  etiam  laudari  posse  videantur."  ("  De  Sacra  Poesi 
Hebrasorum/"  Pradeetio  xxvi.  p.  351>  Kd.  1775.) 

Mr.  Copleston  is  evidently  fond  of  Pindar  ;  and  like  one 
>"  Pindaricos  qui  non  expalluit  haustus,"  (Hor.  1  Ep.  in.  10.) 
feels  pleasure  in  pointing  out  his  merits.  The  two  following 
passages  mention,  with  praise,  the  lofty  sentiments,  the  indepen- 
dence of  mind,  the  freedom  of  speech,  the  habitual  piety,  which 
distinguished  and  dignified  the  poet. 

"  At  gravissima  in  hoc  genere  merito  semper  habita  est  Pindari 
auctoritas,  qui'Deos  et  Heroas  et  fabnlosa  vetustioris  a:vi  arguments 
persequens,  medio  nomumquam  in  cursu  se  reVoeat,  ut  sanctissimas 
proniat  sententias,  et  ad  pftncipuoJ  aures  consilia  plane  divina  de- 
ferat.  Cujus  quidem  rei  singula  v'ix  cannina  exemplo  carerrt." 
(Prsel.xxiv.  p.  909.) 

"  Neque  Pindaro  qnidqUam  est  usitatiu.s,  quantumris  rcstu  hffgetm 
sbrepto,  quaui  ut  deb'itos  ivumuii  honore*  reddut.     Hinc  omnium 
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dueit  prhu'ipium  ■  huo  refert  rxitum.      Ilinc  oritur  quodeunque  es( 
mortalibus  boni :  htnc  piorum  preznia,  et  non  dubiac  improborum 

pa-iuc."     (i'ra'l.  xxi.  p.  278.) 

The  eulogy  on  Pindar,  hist  for  insertion,  is  furnished  by  Mr. 
H.  Huntingford,  Tire  sentiments  of  It  were  not  originally  coff- 
ceived  by  liini  ;  but  as  be  places  them  at  the  introduction  to  his 
volume,  it  may  be  presumed  be  adopts  them,  and  would  have  it 
understood  they  entirely  coincide  with  Ids  own  ideas.  Intent  on 
the  work,  wlueh  In;  has  well  executed,  and  perhaps  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  L'>nginus's  remark,  Twv  iJrfm,  news  IIOAr 
AH~2  vi  Utl?A2  TEAEYTArON  Evi7j«iyfUa.(Sect  Cr) 
the  editor  modestly  declines  pronouncing  judgment  on  Pindar 
himself;  but  prudently  recommends  his  author  to  the  esteem 
and  for  the  study  of.joung  mm,  in  the  words  of  another,  to 
whose  Opinion  die  first  scholars  of  tins  country  look  with  defer* 
encfi  and  respect  In  the  volume,  containing  the  odes  and  lexi- 
con, stands  prominent  Mr.  Bariord's  encomium.  It  comprises 
.-o  much  in  few  sentences,  discriminates  so  distinctly,  and  is  so 
perfectly  just  in  its  admiration  of  points,  for  which  Pindar  ha* 
been  extolled  through  all  ages,  that  it  will  properly  conclude 
this  article  of  review  : 

*'  Habctis  Poetam  effusissimi  ingenii,  mentis  ardentissima?,  ctad 
subllmia  maxiihe  aspirantis ;  qua:  omnia  tanien  eo  modo  castigan- 
tur  judicie  atque  temperantur,  ut  non  ita  srcpe  ultra  modum  pro 
iuliant.  Habetis  Poetam,  extra  se  quidern  sa?pt>,  furore  quodam 
Pythico,  non  extra  materiem,  raptum  ;  eonnexionis,  sed  et  latentis 
et  artituiosa1,  studiosum  ;  in  quo  nihil  teniere  congestum  aut  maid 
cohajrens  occurrit ;  sed  pulcherrima  series  rerum  inter  se  connexa* 
rum,  et  que  venustatem  non  exiguam  ex  justu  dueit  eollocatione. 
Habetis  Poetam  religioni  unice  inservientem  ;  nullis  verborum  le- 
nociniis  hominum  animos  ad  vifcia  dcflcctcntem  ;  nee  adeo  patronis 
surs  obsequio  devinetum,  ut  non  quid  et  ipsis  faciendum,  ipsis  sit 
fugiendum,  palam  eloquatur.  Id  autem  mihi  dc  Pindari  virtutibufc" 
pronuntiandum  est,  quod  de  Therone  suo  Pindarus  pranlieuvit» 

—    ■ — ■    —  ti;  tzi/  (ppz<Txi  JWairo  ■ 
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generate,  c\c.  #c. 

(Concluded [J'rom  page  AtiQ.) 

AN  the  present  Article  we   propose  to  lay   before  our   readers 
some  account  of  the  anatomical  researches   of  Drs.  Call   and  . 
iSpuizheim,  relative  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system.     It  is  our 
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intention  to  consider  the  anatomy  of  these  organs  to  the  extent 
«>nlv,  that  it  ex'sts  in  connection  with  (heir  physiology.  We 
^ItaJl  not  therefore  enter  into  a  more  particular  detail  of  their 
Structure,  than  may  he  sufficient  to  :diew  in  what  manner  our 
authors  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  relation  between  their 
anatomical  discoveries  and  physiological  conclusions. 

In  order  to  represent  the  views  entertained  by  Gall  and  Spurs-- 
heim  concerning  the  relations  established  between  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  we  shall  proceed 
to  give  extracts  from  that  part  of  their  works  devoted  to  the. 
consideration  of  the  following  question  : — To  what  extent  is  the 
anatomy  of  the  brain  necessary,  previous  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
functions  ascribed  to  the  different  parts- of  the  organ,  or  to  the 
continuation  of  the  discoveries  made  by  other  means? 

"  It  might  have  been  expected  that  anatomists,  from  observing 
the  great  diversity  in  the  constituent  parts  of  the  brain,  would  have 
been  the  first  to  infer  a  division  and  plurality  of  organs  for  the  dif- 
ferent intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  Hut  when  we  see,  even  at 
the  present  day,  that  Vicq-d'Azyr,  after  having  presented  not  only 
a  positive  but  a  comparative  view  of  the  human  brain,  by  com- 
mencing with  the  simplest  structure  in  the  insect,  gradually  ascend- 
ing to  the  compound  brain  of  man,  and  then  as  gradually  descend- 
ing from  man  to  the  insect,  still  admits  but  a  single  organ  of  the 
mind,  we  are  taught  by  experience  how  little  the  simple  knowledge 
of  a  mechanical  structure  is  capable  of  enlightening  either  the  phy- 
siologist, or  the  philosopher.  It  is  only  by  attending  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  and  paying  no  regard  to  the  pre-conceived  opi- 
nions of  cavilling  metaphysicians,  that  we  can  expect  to  arrive  at 
any  more  just  or  satisfactory  ideas  concerning  the  structure  of  the 
brain.  Herder,  struck  with  the  phenomena  of  the  intelligence  ma- 
nifested in  different  animals  and  different  individuals,  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  plurality  in  the  intellectual  organs,  and  even  the  hope  of 
b;  ing  at  some  period  able  to  discover  them,  by  attentively  com- 
paring different  brains  with  their  different  qualities.  Bonnet  per- 
ceived fibres  in  the  brain  which  he  conceived  might  have  different, 
functions. 

"  We  were  employed  during  many  years  in  accumulating  a  store 
of  physiological  and  pathological  facts,  before  we  could  arrive  at 
any  rational  conclusion  on  the  nature  of  the  brain  and  nervous, 
system.  But  to  what  advantage  could  we  have  turned  that  collec- 
tion of  facts,  if  we  had  not  previously  supposed  an  intimate  and 
necessary  connection  with  their  material  conditions.  It  was  thus, 
that  prepared  by  the  studies  of  physiology  and  pathology,  we  ad-, 
vanced  rapidly  in  discoveries,  to  which  the  scalpel  alone  would  never 
have  conducted  us.  If  we  have  at  length  been  enabled  to  establish 
■such  views  of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  as  shall  withstand  the  pro- 
gress of  time,  we  are  indebted  for  it,  almost  wholly,  to  ourphysion 
logical  and  pathological  ideas.     It  is  the  perfect  relation  between 
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Che  intellectual  phenomena  and  the  material  conditions  of  their 
existence,  that  ensures  the  durability  of  our  anatomical  and  phy- 
siojpgieal  doctrine  relative  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 

"   It  will  l)e  surely  admitted  that  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween asserting  that  the  discovery  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  was 
made  independently   of  the  knowledge  pf  its  structure,  and  that 
there  exists  no  immediate  and  necessary  connection  between  its 
functions  and structure.     Could  it  be  said,  for  instance,  that  motion  ' 
and  secretion  have  no  connection  with  the  organization  of  the  mus- 
cles and  the  viscera,  or  that  digestion  and  circulation  of  the  blood 
not  an   inseparable  relation  with   the   stomach   and    heart? 
Have  not  the  organs  of'  the  senses  an  immediate  and  necessary  con- 
nection with  the  functions  to  be  performed  by  them  ?     Why  then 
uld  the  functions  of  the  brain  be  excepted  from  the  general  rule, 
for  the  reason  that  its  organization  and  functions    are  of  a  totally 
rent  order   to  those  of  the  senses,  or  those  belonging  to  the 
organic:  life  ? 

"  .Any  doctrine  respecting  the  functions  of  the  brain,  which 
could  be  shewn  to  be  in  contradiction  to  its  structure,  must  then 
necessarily  he  false.  When  any  one  shall  shew  the  brain  to  be 
composed  of  glands,  as  an  organ  of  secretion  or  excretion,  then, 
unconnected  with  any  superior  function,  it  will  be  ranked  with  the 
other  organic  viscera,  When  anv  one  shall  shew  a  central  point  of 
union  for- all  the  medullary  fibres,  and  shall  find  a  cerebral  mass 
alike  in  all  animals,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  in  number  and 
quality  of  their  faculties,  then  will  the  system  which  maintains  a 
plurality  or  organs  be  satisfactorily  refuted.  W  any  one  shall  der 
monstrate  that  in  different  individuals  Of  the  same  species,  notwith- 
standing the  distinctions  in  their  common  faculties,  the  brain  shall 
present  an  invariable  identity  in  its  constituent  parts,  then  will  it  be 
impossible  for  us  to  assign  a  seat  to  the  different  organs,  by  com- 
nuison  of  their  physical  developement  with  the  intellectual  energy. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  invariable  truth,  that  animals  with- 
out intellect  are  also  without  brain,  being  provided  only  with  infe- 
rior nervous  systems,  for  the  supply  of  the  organic  viscera,  and  that 
these  systems  are  multiplied  according  as  the  vegetative  or  organic 
life  is  more  complicated  ■  that  any  faculty  of  the  animal  life,  as  in- 
stinct, propensity,  intelligence,  can  only  exist  in  conjunction  with 
brain ;  that  the  constituent  parts  of  the  brain  are  multiplied  and 
varied  in  the  same  relation  and  degree  as  the  faculties;  that  all 
t]\c^  facts  concur  in  shewing  the  extraordinary  energy  in  any  par- 
ticular faculty  invariably  to  correspond  with  an  extraordinary  deve- 
lopement in  some  part  of  the  brain  ;  that  the  derangement  of  any 
faculty  is  connected  with  a  state  of  disease  in  a  part  of  the  cerebral 
mass,  in  the  same  way  that  the  privation  of  any  of  the  senses  is  pro- 
duced by  the  existence  of  disease  in  the  physical  apparatus. — 
Lastly,  if  it  cap  be  shewn  as  a  constant  truth,  that  the  brain  is  com- 
posed of  many  nervous  systems',  so  distinct  from  each  other,  that 
the  diversity   of  the  origins,    directions,  and    terminations  of  the 
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fibrous  fasciculi,  of  which  they  are  composed,  can  be  made  evident 
to  the  senses,  then  it  mast  without  doubt  be  admitted,  that  an  ana- 
tomy of  the  brain  is  established,  in  perfect  relation  with  our  doc- 
trine of  the  functions.  The  metaphysician  will  be  no  longer  justi- 
fied in  wandering  abroad  in  vague  speculations,  by  asserting  that  the 
operations  of  the  mind  are  too  obscurely  hidden  to  allow  of  our 
discovering  the  material  conditions  subordinate  to  their  manifesta- 
tion." 

With  reference,  however,  to  the  doctrine  of  our  authors,  we 
must  not  expect  to  find  a  physiological  explanation  of  the  action 
of  the  brain  in  the  animal  life,  similar  to  that  of  the  other  viscera 
»i  the  organic  life  :  in  the  latter,  the  causes  and  effects  arc  of  the 
same  kind.  When  the  heart  sets  in  motion  die  blood,  it  is  one 
action  producing  a  second  ;  when  the  stomach  reduces  the  ali- 
ment into  chyle,  it  is  heat,  moisture,  the  agency  of  the  gastric 
juice,  and  the  gradual  compression  of  the  muscular  par;eves  <>( 
the  organ  upon  its  contents,  by  which  the  changes  are  effected, 
aided  by  a  degree  of  trituration,  according  to  trie  species  of  tho 
animal,  and  the  nature  of  the  food.  The  functions  of  the  brain 
are  of  a  totally  different  order ;  they  comprehend  the  mutual,  but 
ever  unintelligible,  connection  between  matter  and  mind.  There. 
is  another  difficulty  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  former : 
we  do  not,  and  perhaps  never  shall,  comprehend  how  impressions 
on.  tiie  brain  are  perceived  by  the  mind,  and  produce  images  in  it, 
although  of  their  actual  existence,  or  their  seat,  \vc  cannot  have 
any  doubt,  from  the  effects  of  age  and  disease  upon  the  memory. 
Without  presuming  then  any  knowledge  of  the  essential  principle 
of  the  mental  faculties,  our  authors  are  only  concerned  in  demon- 
strating the  corporeal  conditions  to  which  those  faculties  arc 
subordinate.  Anatomy,  they  say,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  science  ;  it  is  a  part  of  physiology,  haying 
for  its  object,  to  shew  how  far  the  form,  structure,  and  relation-, 
le  different  organs  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of  their  func- 
tiaus.  It  rarely  happens5,  however,  that  by  ah  acquaintance  with 
t!  •  v!;i!rlure  of  a  part,  the  physiologist  will  be  led  to  a  knowledge 
of  lis  functions;  Vet,  anatomy  is  efficient  in  the  elucidation 
and  confirmation  of  physiological  truths,  and  it  can  only  be  ex- 
pected that  our  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  bVain  and  ner- 
vous system  can  arrive  at  any  degiee  of  perfection,  when  investi- 
gated by  those  acquainted  with  their  structure. 

Being  thus  convinced  that  the  structure  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  brain  has  a  direct  and  necessary  relation  with  their  func- 
tions, our  authors  have,  in  their  works,  united  these  two  objects 
as  p  irt-d  of  the  same  body  of  doctrine  ;  nor  can  there  be  in  the 
who! ••  course  of  tiie  natural  sciences  any  study  more  deeply  inte- 
K;  Mg  than  tiie  or^anizaiion  of  the  brain,  that  organ  which  con- 
stitutes 
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5titutcs  the  essential  nature  of  man  and  animals,  which  establishes 
their  relations  with  external  objects,  winch  affords  us  some  in- 
sight into  the  mode,  by  which  nature  has  allied  the  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties  with  a  material  organization. 

The  mode  of  dissecting  the  brain  practised  universally  by  the 
anatomists  in  this  country,  and  on  the  continent,   is  that  which 
has  been  continued  from  the  time  of  Vesalius,  by  whom  it  was 
first  adopted,  up  to  the  present  period.     It  consists  in  removing 
successive  slices  of  the  organ,  and  remarking  the  appearance  pre- 
sented  at  each  stroke  of  the  knife.     Different  anatomi>ts  have 
varied  the  direction  of  their  incisions,  exhibiting  accordingly  dif- 
ferent arrangements  in  the  cortical  and  medullary  matter,  but 
still  the  principle  was  the  same,  however  varied  in  its  execution. 
But  it  is  surprising  that  so  many  men  of  celebrity  have,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  devoted  a  great  portion  of  their  lives  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  an  organ,  in  a  manner  certainly  the  least  likelv  to  ac- 
complish  their  end.     It  was  in  fact  commencing  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  apparatus,  the  parts  of  which  they  wished  to  explore. 
What  is  there,  it  may  be  asked,  in  the  organization  of  the  brain, 
that  should  induce  the  anatomist  to  adopt  a  mode  of  investigating 
its  structure,  different  from  that  which  he  puisnes  with  so  much 
success  in  every  other  organ  of  the  body  ?  Every  oigan  in  an  ani-» 
mal  body  is  composed  of  a  particular  arrangement  of  certain  con- 
stituent elements  held  in  connection   by  an  uniting  medium.-— 
To  take  the  stomach  for  example  :  the  parietes  of  this  organ  are 
composed  of  three  strata  of  animal  substance.     The  external  and 
internal  strata  are  membranous,  presenting  however  different  tex- 
tures.    Between  these,  there  is  a  layer  of  muscular  fibres  inter- 
posed, all  three  being  connected  by  cellular  substance,  and  re- 
ceiving a  supply  of  vessels  and  nerves  in  common  with  every  other 
part  of  the  body.     To  examine  the  structure  of  the  stomach, 
would  the  student  commence  by  removing  portions  of  the  whole 
organ,  after  fhe  manner  in  which  the  brain  is  treated  ;  or  if  he 
did,  would  he  be  likely  by  this  method  to  obtain  any  knowledge 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres,  or  the  mode  of  their 
connection  with  the  contiguous  membranes  ?  Instead  of  destroy- 
ing, he  would  rather  aim  at  separating  the  different  textures  from 
each  other,  so  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  observe  their  separate 
arrangement,   connection,  &.c.     Thence    the  opinions  hitherto 
entertained  concerning   the  organization    of  the  cerebral   mass 
were  most  erroneous.     With  the  exception  of  some  few  situa- 
tions, in  which  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  white  matter  of  the 
brain  is  manifested  without  the  assistance  of  dissection,  they  con- 
sidered the  whole  as  a  mere  inorganic  pulp,  in  which  no  arrange- 
ment of  parts  could  be  distinguished.     But  besides  the  imperfect 
mode  of  dissection,  the  reasonings  and  conclusions  of  the  meta- 
physicians, 
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physicians  have  not  a  little  contributed  to  impede  the  progress  of 
anatomical  discovery  :  their  opinions  concerning  mind  and  its 
operations,  led  them  into  the  belief  that  there  must  exist  some 
spot  within  die  brain,  to  which  all  sensation  must  be  referred* 
and  from  which  all  volition  must  emanate.  With  these  views, 
anatomists  have  in  all  ages  been  employed,  with  the  greatest  dili- 
gence in  endeavouring  to  trace  the  different  nerves  to  one  com- 
mon origin  within  the  brain,  which  has  been  reported  to  exist  in 
different  parts  of  the  organ.  It  is  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  that  the  fallacy  of  such  conclusions  is 
satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

Among  the  opinions  set  forth  and  strongly  contended  for  by 
our  authors,  is  one  which  we  think  will  be  readily  admitted  by 
the  physiologists  of  this  country,  viz.  that  the  different  parts  of 
the  cerebral  and  nervous  systems  are  to  be  viewed  as  formed 
independently  of  each  other.  They  do  not  consider  the  brain  as 
a  prolongation  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  or  that  the  whole  ner- 
vous svstem  is  derived  from  the  former,  or  that  the  different 
masses  of  cortical  and  medullary  matter,  as  medulla  oblongata, 
spinalis,  &c;  are  prolongations  of  the  cerebral  substance.  Ac- 
cording to  this  mode  of  viewing  the  subject,  we  should  find  in 
the  different  classes  of  animals  these  different  parts  preserving 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  in  man  But,  iu  particular 
instances,  it  is  directly  the  reverse.  In  the  horse,  ox,  sheep, 
&c.  the  brain  is  actually  much  inferior  in  size  to  that  of  man, 
while  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinalis  very  much  exceed  the 
volume  of  the  same  parts  in  the  human  subject.  Besides,  the 
volume  of  the  medulla  spinalis  is  not  observed  to  decrease  iu 
proportion  to  the  nerves  that  proceed  from  it,  and  in  many  of 
the  lower  orders  of  animals,  where  the  brain  is  wanting,  the 
nerves  exist,  shewing  an  independence  of  formation.  Likewise 
there  are  numerous  instances  on  record  of  acephalous  fceLuses, 
foetuses  possessing  medulla  spinalis  and  nervous  system,  but  with 
no  brain:  and  there  is  an  instance  of  monstrosity,  where  a  child 
was  born,  and  lived  several  years,  having  two  heads  united  to- 
gether upon  one  vertebral  column,  wherein  there  must  have  been 
a  double  brain  and  a  single  medulla  spinalis*.  Soemmering 
speaks  of  a  foetus  of  eight  months,  well  grown,  in  which  the 
medulla  spinalis  was  deficient ;  and  in  an  example  of  monstro- 
sity examined  by  our  authors,  consisting  of  one  limb  only,  viz, 
the  thigh,  the  nerves  were  found  perfectly  developed,  and  having 
their  ordinary  distribution.  Many  anatomists  of  celebrity,  more 
especially  Morgagni,  Haller,  Sandifort,  &c.  have  believed  that 
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tlir  fopfusps  born  acephalous  were  not  Originally  formed  so,  but 
that  toe  deficiency  ctf  cerebral  substance,  investing  membrane*, 
and  even  osseous  covering^  was  produced  by  write*'  accumulated 
mi  the  veutrich  s  of  the  brain,  which  distended  those  cavities,  and 
bv  its  pressure  caused  the  Absorption  of  the  superincumbent 
parts,  while  the  child  was  yet  in  the  womb.  The  reasons  of 
their  opinions  were,  that  in  tlie  examination  of  such  case.-,  they 
found  thetnerves  all  perfectly  formed,  as  well  os  the  blood  fessela 
entering  into  and  departing  from  the  cranium,  liut  it  is  cer- 
tainly an  erroneous  principle  which  maintains  that,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  body,  those  parts  which  are  connected  together 
in  their  functions  must  necessarily  be  contemporaneous  in  their 
formation.  It  is  from  the  consideration  of  the  facts  which  we 
have  thus  cursorily  enumerated  that  our  authors  reject  the  oui- 
niou  which  assigns  to  the  brain  the  common  Origin  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  arc  induced  to  consider  the  different  parts  indepen- 
dently formed,  and  differing  as  much  in  structure  as  in  their  re- 
spective Junction. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  it  is  to  their  views  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  that  our  authors  are.  indebted  for  having  beeu 
enabled  to  establish  an  anatomy  of  the  organ,  in  connection  with 
its  nhvsiologv.  They  do  not  considei  the  brain  as  a  single  organ 
for  the  operations  of  mind,  but  they  regard  it  as  the  aggregate 
of  all  the  organs  for  the  manifestation  of  the  intellectual  and 
raforal  faculties.  In  its  relation  to  anatomy,  they  view  it  as  com- 
posed of  separate  nervous  systems,  multiplied  according  to  th« 
1  unctions.  In  the  same  way  that  we  find  the  actions  of  the  dif- 
ieit-nt  fiscera,  and  the  functions  of  the  different  senses  subordi- 
nate to  particular  nervous  systems,  so  each  instinct,  each  intellec- 
tual faculty  in  man  and  animals  is  shewn  to  depend  upon,  and  be 
in  connection  wiih,  some  part  of  the  cerebral  mass. 

Ave  have  already  alluded  to  the  opinion  of  our  authors  con. 
cermng  the  organization  of  the  white,  matter  of  the  brain.  By 
drawing  a  smooth  fine-edged  knife  carefully  across  it,  in  one  di- 
rection* the  fibrous  structure  will  be  distinctly  seen.  By  tising 
the  same  manoeuvre  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  must  of 
course  be  that  contrary  to  the  course  of  the  fibres,  a  homogene- 
ous appearance  is  presented.  Tims  ascertaining  the  direction  of 
the  fibres  ifl  different  parts  of  the  organ,  our  authors  proceed  fco 
investigate  the  mode  of  their  origin,  course,  and  connection  with 
the  grey  or  cineriiious  substance.  They  pursue  the  tract  of  the 
dim  rent  bundles  of  fibres  to  their  Origin  and  termination,  which 
l\n  v  mvariabiv  find  to  be  in  masses  of  sffdy  matter,  alwavs  pro- 
portionate  to  the  number  of  fibres  proceeding  from  them.  Thev 
likewise  find  that  the  portions  of  grey  substance,  seen  in  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  organ,  are  but  am  many  sources  from  which  new 
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bundles  of  fibres  take  their  origin.  Thus  they  establish  an  im- 
portant relation  between  the  grey  and  white  matter,  which  they 
find  observed  throughout  the  whole  nervous  system,  viz.  that  the 
former  is  every  where  the  source  of  origin,  the  matrix  of  the 
medullary  fibres,  whether  it  be  in  the  brain,  medulla  spinalis,  or 
ganglia  of  the  nervous  system,  which  they  consider  as  analogous 
in  structure  and  functions  to  the  grey  matter  within  the  brain, 
and  existing  as  so  many  centres  (foyers)  of  medullary  fibres,  it 
was  from  the  consideration  of  the  preceding  facts,  and  from  the 
recollection  that  in  young  animals  the  grey  substance  is  found  to 
be  much  more  abundant,  in  comparison  to  the  white,  than  iri 
those  of  a  more  advanced  age,  in  which,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
observed  gradually  to  decrease:  that  our  authors  have  deduced 
an  opinion  that  the  grey  substance  is  the  source  of  nutrition  to 
the  medullary  fibres,  a  conclusion  not  exactly  according  with  our 
physiological  doctrines,  that  all  parts  derive  from  the  blood  the 
matter  of  their  formation  and  growth. 

It  is  in  the  medulla  oblongata  that  Gall  and  Spurzheim  first 
begin  to  investigate  the  course  of  the  bundles  of  fibres  compo- 
sing the  mass  of  the  brain.  It  is  with  the  fasciculi  of  fibres 
which  are  seen  to  decussate  at  that  part  denominated  the  ante- 
rior pyramids  that  they  commence  the  dissection.  These  fibres 
are  traced  successively  through  the  pons  varolii,  crura  cerebri, 
optic  thalami,  corpora  striata,  and  ultimately  terminate  by  di- 
verging into  the  convolutions  of  the  anterior  and  part  of  the 
middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  But  although  they  may  be  said 
to  be  the  continuation  of  the  same  fibres  which  are  observed  to 
arise  primarily  from  the  decussating  anterior  pyramids,  and  to 
terminate  in  the  superficial  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  still  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  iri  this  course  they  have  received  a 
prodigious  accession  from  the  different  masses  of  grey  substance 
through  which  they  have  passed,  as  the  pons,  optic  thalami,  and 
corpora  striata.  Other  primitive  bundles  of  iibres  are  traced 
from  their  origin  in  the  grey  substance,  forming  part  of  the  pos- 
terior pyramids  and  corpora  olivaria,  and  pursuing  the'  same 
course  with  the  same  accessions  of  fibres  as  the  former,  but  ul- 
timately terminating  in  the  convolutions  of  the  posterior  and  re- 
maining part  of  the  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  Thus  the  lie- 
mispheres  of  the  cerebrum  are  composed  of  primitive  fasciculi 
of  iibres  arising  in  these  different  situations:  from  this  view  of 
their  formation  we  derive  the  explanation  of  a  fact  in  pathology, 
which  has  been  hitherto  wholly  inexplicable,  viz.  that  pressure, 
operating  upon  different  parts  of  the  organ,,  produces  opposite 
effects.  We  have  explained  that  the  fibres  winch  proceed  to  the 
anterior,  and  part,  of  the  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  are*  the 
continuation  of  the  decu-jsating  iibres   of  the  anterior  pvramuis. 

Tins 
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This  satisfactorily  accounts  for  tlic  pathological  fact,  that,  pres- 
sure, operating  upon  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  produces 
its  effects  oh  the  opposite  si<je  of  the  body;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  iibi  es  composing  the  posterior  lobes  having  no  decussa- 
tion at  their  origin,  pressure  upon  that  part  produces  its  effects 
on  the  same  side  of  the  body.  We  have  stated  how  the  great 
mass  of  the  hemispheres  is  formed  by  the  diverging  medullary 
fibres,  which  arriving  at  the  superior  and  lateral  parts,  terminate 
•very  where  in  the  giey  substance.  But  it  is  also  shewn  that 
thru  are  fasciculi  ot  fibres  in  the  hemispheres  disposed  ill  a  con- 
trary direction  to  the  diverging  fibres;  as  the  latter  terminate  in, 
so  do  the  former  commence  from  the  grey  substance,  and  from 
thence  converge  on  every  side  towards  the  parietes  of  the  ven- 
tricles, where  they  decussate  with  the  diverging  fasciculi,  and 
continue  their  course  in  a  direction  towards  the  median  line,  to 
unite  with  those  from  the  opposite  hemisphere.  Thus  the  for- 
mation of  the  cavities,  denominated  ventricles,  results  from  the 
mechanical  arrangement  of  the  surrounding  parts;  they  are 
spaces  left  between  the  diverging  and  converging  fasciculi,  and 
are  not  therefore  to  be  considered  as  having  any  relation  to  the. 
functions  of  the  organ;  the  correctness  of  which  opinion  is 
shewn  by  pathological  facts,  to  winch  we  shall  presently  refer. 
Ji  has  been  a  generally  received  opinion  that  the  convolutions  of 
the  brain  are  to  he  considered  as  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  fa- 
cilitating the  supply  of  blood  to  the  deep-seated  parts  of  the 
organ.  It  is  now  made  evident  that  their  formation  depends  in- 
tirely  on  the  arrangement  of  the  medullary  fibres,  instead  of 
being  merely  subservient  to  the  disposition  of  the  investing  vas- 
cular membrane.  This  is  explained  in  the  following  manner. 
The  diverging  nervous  fibres  having,  as  has  been  stated,  decus- 
sated, with  the  converging  fasciculi  at  the  external  border  of  the 
ventricles,  afterwards  separate,  and,  continuing  their  divergent 
course,  terminate  by  expanding  into  the  hemispheres.  The 
fibres  of  which  the  fasciculi  are  composed  have  not  however  all 
the  same  length,  the  shortest  of  them  terminate  immediately 
l>eyoiid  the  parietes  of  the  ventricles,  those  that  are  longer  ex- 
tend to  a  greater  distance,  and  are  in  close  apposition  to  each 
other.  Thus  theie  must  necessarily  be  formed  different  eleva- 
tions and  depressions,  according  to  the  different  length  of  the 
fibres  which  constitute  the  projecting  convolutions  and  inter- 
vening sulci.  By  closer  examination,  it  appears  that  there  are 
two  strata  of  fibres  in  each  convolution,  and  that  they  are  con- 
nected in  the  centre  by  a  cellular  tissue,  so  tine  as  to  allow  of 
their  ready  separation,  either  by  the  propulsion  of  water,  or  the 
inflation  of  air  between  them.  By  this  conformation,  the  con- 
volutions are  seen  to  be  so  many  duplicatures,  which  may  be  un- 
folded, 
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folded,  as  a  continuous  membrane,  of  prodigious  extent.     This 
is   really   what  takes  place  in  certain  cases   in  pathology,  the 
knowledge  of  which  at  once  confirms  the  correctness  of  the  aii3» 
tomical  views  developed  by  our  authors.     It  is  well  known  that 
the  accumulation  of  water  in  hydrocephalus   commences  in  the 
ventricles  of  the   brain,  and  that  the  disease  will  proceed  to  a 
great  extent  without   inducing  a  derangement  in  the  intellectual 
faculties.     If.  was  generally   believed  that   in   such  cases   die  re 
must  liave  been  disorganization   in  the   substance  of  the   brain, 
proportioned  to  the. magnitude  of  the  accumulation.     But  how 
can  such  opinion  accord  with   the   integrity  of  the  intellectual 
function?     it  is  to  Gall  and  Spurzheim  that  the  merit   is  due  of 
explaining  facts,  hitherto  so  irreconcileable.     It  was,  as  they  as- 
sert, to   their  observation  of  the  pbamomena  presented  in  cases 
of  hydrocephalus  that  they  are  indebted  for  the  first  ideas  of  the 
.structure  of  the  convolutions.     They  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  lived  from  her   infancy  to 
the  age  of  54,  with  dropsy  of  the  brain,  and  they  observed  that 
she  was  as  active  in   body,  and   intelligent  in  mind,  as  other 
women  of  the  same  rank  with  herself.     Having  long  been  con- 
vinced that  it  could  only  be  through   the  medium  of  the  braiu 
that  the  mind  could  manifest  itself,  and  that  an  integrity  of  the 
organ  was  indispensible  to  the  perfection  of  its  functions,  they 
were  induced  to   think,  that  in  the  brains  of  hydrocephalic  pa- 
tients, there  could  not  possibly  be  that  destruction  or  disorgani- 
zation of  the  cerebral  substance  which   had  been  supposed  to 
take  place.     The  woman  died  of  inflammation  in  the  intestines, 
and,  upon   dissection,  the  cavities  of  the   brain    were  found  to 
contain   about  four  pints  of  transparent  water.     The  convolu- 
tions at  the  superior  part  of  the  hemispheres  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  in  the  lateral  parts  they  were  indistinct.     The  at- 
tention of  our   authors   was   more   particularly  directed  to  the 
course  of   the   medullary   fibre:-,    composing    the    convolutions, 
which,  in  the  healthy  brain,  proceed  vertically  from  the  base  to 
the  summit  of  each  fold.     In  the  brain  of  this  hydrocephalic  pa- 
tient, on  tlie   other  hand,  the  fibres  composing  the  same  parts 
were  seen   disposed  horizontally  around  the  cavities  containing 
the  water.     The  immediate  inference  was,  that  the  convolutions 
which  in  the  natural  state  are  perpendicular,  had,  by  the  separa- 
tion of  their  fibrous  fasciculi,  been  extended  into  a  horizontal 
position.     They  had  been  gradually  unfolded  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  water  within  the  ventricles,  until  at  length  the  convoluted 
appearance  was  entirely   destroyed,  and  the  brain  reduced  into 
the  state   of  an  extended  membraneous  bag,  the  organization 
of  its  parts  remaining  perfect,  there  being  simply  an  alteration 
in.  the  mechanical  arrangement,  not  aflfectiug  the  execution  ©fits 

functions, 
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functions,  which  depend  on  the  organization  of  the  fibres,  not  ore 
the  direction  in  which  tiny  niay  exist.  By  this  explanation  of 
the  coa8eauepces  produced  by  accumulation  of  water  within  the 
ventricles,  we  are  enabled  to  understand  how  the  integrity  of  the 
intellectual  functions  has  still  remained,  notwithstanding  the 
prpdigious  enlargement  and  distortion  in  the  form  of  the  head 
m  the  cases  of  hydrocephalus  recorded  by  different  pathological 
writers. 

So  increasing  is  the  interest  in  this  new  and  important  depart- 
ment of  physiological  enquiry*  and  so  wide  a  field  for  deep  spe- 
culation and  accurate  observation  does  it  present,  that  when  ihe 
work  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  which  he  has  promised  to  the  English 
nation,  shall  make  its  appearance,  we  shall  lake  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  satisfying  the  curiosity  of  our  readers  by  an  analysis 
of  its  contents. 


4rt.  IV.     The  Churchman  Armed  against^  tJt£  Errors  of  the 
Time.     Published  under  the  Direction  of  the  Society  for  pftt 
Distribution  of  Tracts   in  Defence  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  as  bij  Law  established.     Svo.     Three 
Volumes  in  Two.     Stockdale.      1814. 

To  the  formation  of  new  societies,  especially  for  religious-  pur- 
poses, we  entertain  a  very  strong  objection,  inasmuch  as  we  con- 
ceive that  there  is  no  pious  or  benevolent  design,  which  may  not 
be  carried  into  full  effect  by  the  exertions  of  those  which  are 
already  formed.  In  these  days  of  increasing  disorganization  and 
dissent,  there  h  a  most  imperious  call  upon  the  friends  of  our  ve- 
nerable establishment  to  unite  not  only  in  purpose,  but  in  the 
means  Of  carrying  that  purpose  into  effect.  We  would  rather  see 
the  province  of  an  ancient  society  enlarged,  and  the  sphere  of  its 
action  extended,  than  new  associations  formed  to  supply  its  wants 
and  to  remedy  its  deficiency;  because  in  such  proportion  as  fresh 
objects  start  up,  the  affection  of  its  old  members  will  be  diverted 
from  the  interests  of  the  parent,  to  those  of  its  illegitimate,  or  even 
of  its  legitimate  offspring.  These,  however,  are  the  least  of  those 
evils  which  are  to  be  apprehended  from  that  pruriency  of  associ- 
ation, which  is  one  of  the  characters  of  the  present  age;  we  dread 
the  consequences  which  daily  arise  from  the  moral  and  religious 
principles  of  extensive  places  and  districts  being  entrusted  to  the 
conceit,  the  absurdity,  and  often  the  wilful  ignorance  and  error  of 
individuals,  calling  themselves  '*  Church  of  England  Tract  So- 
cieties," and  designating  themselves  by  those  names,  which  are 
i  calculated5 
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calculated  to  impose  upon  the  imbecility  of  the  many,  and  the 
caprice  of  the  few.  But  of  these  and  of  their  transactions  we  snail 
have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter  at  msre  considerable  length. 

Feeling  therefore  the  weight  of  all  these  objections,  we  should 
not  easiflv  have  been  disposed  to  countenance  the  exertions  ot  anr 
new  Society  for  distribution  of  religious  books;  nothing  indeed 
"but  the  contents  of  the  volumes  before  m  could  have  reconciled 
us  to  that  Society,  under  whose  direction  they  were  published. 
Vv c  are  at  all  times  open  to  conviction,  whenever  there  is  an  ac- 
cumulation of  facts  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  make  an  exception, 
and  in  favour  of  a  particular  instance  to  resign  a  general  opinion. 

These  three  volumes  are  published  under  the  direction  ot  a  So- 
ciety, established  m  18  13,  "  for  the  Distribute  of  Tracts  :n 
Defence  of  the  Church  of  England  as  bv  Law  established,*"  The. 
title  which  they  have  assumed,  promises  much,  and  we  are  bound 
injustice  to  say,  that  what  they  have  professed  to  perform,  they 
havefuliv  and  faithfully  accomplished.  The  first  objection  which 
we  entertained  against  their  proceedings,  arose  from  their  proba- 
ble interference  with  that  Alma  Mater  of  all  orthodox  in- 
struction and  Church  principle,  thfc  Society  for  the  promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge,  With  this  venernbie  institution,  however, 
the  Society  in  question  appear  cautiously  to  have  avoided  any  'in- 
terference :  nor  is  any  tract  printed  or  circulated  under  their  di- 
rection, which  is  upon  the  list  fa*  distribution  of  the  former. 
Their  objects,  indeed,  are  clearly  distinct :  the  purpose  of  the 
former  being  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  oi  Christianity  among 
the  lower  rank  of  the  community,  while  the  design  of  the  latter 
is  to  distribute  those  publications,  which  are  more  particularly 
adapted  to  form  the  opinions  and  to  strengthen  the  principles  of 
the  higher  orders  of  sucitty.  How  ft*  this  might  have 
been  engrafted  upon  the  proceedings  or  the  Society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Christian  Knowledge,  we  cannot  say  ;  it  certainly  form* 
at  present  no  part  of  their  plan.  This  new  Society  therefore  are 
certainly  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  intrusion  and  interference; 
it  remains  for  us  to  examine  ho.v  far  they  have  acted  up  to  their 
professions,  and  proved  themielvei  attached  to  the  principles 
which  they  profess  to  defend. 

The  publication  of  single  tracts  for  the  use  of  the  higher  order-, 
is  a  measure  which  cannot  be- expected  to  command  success:  so 
great  ife the  inappetency  for  this  sort  of  instruction,  partly  from  pride? 
partly  from  carelessness,  partly  from  economy,  that  any  attempt 
to  carry  these  means  into  effect,  must  prove  generally  abortive. 
This  Society  therefore  judged  right  in  embodying  those  various 
pamphlets  and  publications  in  a  volume,  which  otherwise  would 
have  little  chance  of  being  attended  to  by  the  public.  Single 
tracts  may  be  lent  and  lost,  they  form  no  visible  part  of  a  library;. 
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and  their  very  form  seems  to  preclude  any  continued  attention. 
Hut  if  tliev  arc  judiciously  selected,  and  Systematically  arranged 
in  a  volume,  they  pass  into  a  permanent  form,  and  a  lasting  pos- 
Mssion,  and  command  all  the  attention  and  success  which  may 
i'airlv  be  expected  to  attend  Mich  a  publication.  The  '■  Scholar 
Armed"  was  the  first  book  of  this  sort  which  issued  from  the 
pre&s,  which  for  the  value  and  scarcity  of  its  materials,  and  for  the 
soundness  and  vigour  of  its  principles,  was  justly  esteemed  the 
▼cry  champion  of  the  orthodox  faith.  The  present  volumes  ap- 
pear to  have  been  formed  upon  the  same  model,  nor  are  they  iu 
anv  point  of  view  unworthy  of  their  illustrious  prototype. 

The  Committee  to  whom  their  publication  was  entrusted,,  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  a  very  extended  and  masterly  view  of  the  great 
questions,  which  now  demand  the  attention  of  every  friend  to  the 
constitution  in  church  and  state.  They  have  with  great 
judgment,  however,  steered  clear  of  the  turbulence  and  the  noise 
of  party  declamation,  and  have  directed  their  attention  to  those 
foundations  and  principles  upon  which  the  superstructure  of 
practice  can  alone  be  grounded  with  wisdom,  or  be  supported 
with  justice.  They  have  divided  their  work  into  five  departments, 
arising  out  of  each  other,  and  forming  regular  links  in  the  great 
chain  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity. 

I.  The  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  Ministerial 
Commission,  and  the  Unity  to  be  established  in  the  Church. 

II.  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  and  Tests. 

III.  Church  of  England. 

IV.  Popery. 

V.  Toleration. 

To  each  of  these  departments  is  prefixed  a  preface,  explana- 
tory of  the  various  tracts  which  they  severally  comprehend,  and 
of  the  principles  which  they  inculcate.  The  design  of  the  whole 
is  laid  open  in  a  general  preface,  every  sentence  of  which  meets 
our  most  cordial  and  hearty  concurrence. 

"  The  first  object  of  this  Society  was  to  impress  upon  the  public 
mind,  and  particularly  upon  that  of  the  rising  generation,  the  strong 
and  paramount  claims  of  public  principle.  By  principle  is  not 
meant  the  airy  speculations  of  vague  and  delusive  theory  ;  but  that 
code  of  moral  law,  which  is  the  joint  result  of  reason  and  experi- 
ence. These  are  the  great  guides  of  our  judgment  on  things 
around  us,  the  source  of  all  that  renders  life  a  blessing  either  in  an 
individual  or  a  national  view, and  the  origin  of  that  principle  upon 
which  all  public  and  private  institutions  are  established,  and  are  to- 
be  maintained.  Without  experience,  all  the  efforts  of  the  human 
mind,  are  to  every  practical  purpose,  little  better  than  the  phantoms 
©fa  visionary  imagination,  which  have  no  foundation  on  which  their 
utility  can  be  grounded,  or  their  permanency  secured.    Without 
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reasoning  upon  the  nature  of  things,  experience  sinks  into  a  low 
and  sordid  calculation  of  temporal  advantage,  and  man  becomes 
a  mere  machine  of  selfish  and  degraded  interest.  Principle  is 
that  compounded  motive  of  action  which  reason  informs  us  is  con- 
sonant with  the  laws  of  abstract  right,  and  experience  teaches  us  is 
conducive  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  man. 

"  Upon  principle  then,  thus  created  and  established,  we  found 
our  attachment  to  all  that  is  high  and  honourable  in  the  more  con- 
tracted paths  of  private  life,  to  all  that  is  venerable  and  noble  in  the 
more  expanded  prospect  of  public  duty.  Upon  principle,  the 
fabric  of  our  constitution  both  in  Church  and  State  is  reared  and 
supported,  and  by  principle  alone  can  it  be  strengthened  and  main- 
tained. This  is  the  high  ground  upon  which  every  pure  and  patrio- 
tic mind  must  take  its  stand,  and  upon  this  we  must  rest  our  defence 
of  all  that  is  dear  to  us  as  Englishmen  and  as  Christians. 

"  To  inculcate  and  to  vindicate  this  principle  on  a  most  vital 
and  essential  point  in  our  political  no  less  than  our  religious  exist- 
ence, is  the  design  of  the  present  publication.  To  the  defence  of 
our  English  Church  these  volumes  are  peculiarly  dedicated  and 
directed.  Experience  would  teach  every  thoughtful  and  inquiring 
mind,  with  how  powerful  a  bond  of  united  interest  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  civil  institutions  of  our  native  land  are  cemented  and  con- 
firmed. Upon  this  ground  alone,  every  ardent  lover  of  the  civil  con- 
stitution of  his  country  would  give  some  portion  of  his  attachment 
and  favour  also  to  the  ecclesiastical.  But  political  expediency  is 
not  principle;  it  forms  a  part  only  of  that  sound  and  inestimable 
rule  of  moral  action.  Not  only  because  experience  teaches  us  that 
the  Church  is  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  our  constitution,  but 
because  reason  declares  that  it  is  a  pure,  primitive,  and  apostolic 
institution,  it  is  that  we  assert  its  claims  to  our  protection  and  love  ; 
and  thus  upon  principle,  we  become  the  zealous  defenders  of  our 
established  Church.' '   Vol.  I.  Preface,  p.  vi. 

The  contents  of  the  first  department  are,  I.  Eight  discourses 
by  the  Rev.  Edward  Davies,  the  learned  author  of  "  Celtic  Re- 
searches," and  "  The  Mythology  and  Rites  of  the  Druids." 
I[.  Extracts  from  Wake's  Apostolic  Fathers.  III.  Tiie  expla- 
nation of  the  Ember  days  in  Lent,  by  that  pious  and  excellent 
layman,  R.  Nelson,  Esq.  These  are  all  admiiably  adapted  to 
give  the  theological  student  a  satisfactory  idea  of  the  constitution 
of  the  primitive  Church,  the  order  and  succession  of  the  ministry, 
and  of  that  unity,  which  is  so  essential  not  only  to  the  propaga- 
tion but  to  the  preservation  of  Christian  Irtish.  Although  the 
writings  of  the  early  Fathers  are  of  no  authority  with  us,  ;is  with 
the  Romanists,  yet  as  they  inform  us  of  the  disciplines,  doctrines, 
and  practices  of  the  earliest  days,  they  are  to  be  received  with  all 
the  veneration,  and  read  with  ail  the  attention  due  to  human  tes- 
timony and  human  authority  ;  and  may  furnish  these  )ater  ages  of 
the  Church  with  many  valuable  documents  and  important  rules, 
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fa  tb  for  tlie  regulation  of  our  conduct,  and  ilic  Formation  or*  our 
judgment.  The  following  extinct  from  the  preface  to  this  part 
v\  iht  work  will  best  explain  the  intention  of  the  Editors. 

"  The  editors  of  this  compilation  have  an  earnest  wish  to  impress 
correct  notions  of  the  Christian  Church  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
read  tiiis  part  of  their  work.  For  this  purpose  they  would  observe, 
that  what  was  deemed,  by  the  apostles  of  Christ  and  their  compa- 
nions, to  be  essential  to  the  character  of  the  Church,  claims  the 
closest  possib)e  regard  in  these  advanced  ages  of  the  Gospel.  It 
may  be  that  Cod  has,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  purposely  left  some, 
particulars,  concerning  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  Christian 
Church,  unpronouneed,  with  commanding  precision,  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  order  that,  under  the  amhority  of  apostolical  and 
primitive  example,  the  general  spirit  of  the  Gospel  might  be  more 
conspicuous  and  free  among  those  who  strive  to  acquire  it  in  its 
genuine  characters  of  humility  and  a  love  of  concord.  While,  then, 
we  have  before  us  the  usages  ot  the  apostles,  and  of  those  who  im- 
mediately succeeded  them,  let  its  distrust  our  own  private  notions 
of  that  discipline,  by  which  the  Christian  faith  may  be  best  main- 
tained in  genuine  purity,  if  at  any  time  we  should  find  our  notions 
at  variance  with  their  usages.  "With  the  Bible  in  our  havids,  let  us 
be  careful  not  to  overlook  the  primitive  practices  of  the  apostles 
and  earliest  Christians ;  but,  from  what  they  believed,  and  from  what 
ihey  practised,  under  the  direction  of  their  Divine  Master,  to  "  go 
and  teach  all  nations,"  let  the  nature  of  the  Christian  Church  be  as- 
certained, rather  than  Horn  the  uncertain  and  very  contradictory 
notions  of  the  present  day.''     Vol.  I.  P,  3. 

The  second  department,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  considera- 
tion of  "  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  and  Tests,"  contains  a. 
still  larger  portion  both  of  scarce  ami  valuable  matter.  Its  con- 
tents ave,  1.  Essay  on  Establishments  in  Religion,  by  the  Rev.  Mr* 
Rotheram.  This  may  be  considered  as  a  tract  of  very  great  abi- 
lity, and  is  now  scarcely  to  be  procured.  It  was  first  published  in 
answer  to  the  Confessional.  II.  Warburton's  Alliance  between 
Church  and  State,  Part  1.  being  the  nio^t  masterly  exposition  of 
the  nature  and  tendency  o-f  a  test  law.  111.  A  Sermon  of  Up. 
Hoadley  on  the  Delusion  of  many  Protestants,  who  even  in  his 
days  were  desirous  of  relaxing  the  test  laws  in  favour  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  with  how  much 
Zeal  and  earnestness  even  that  patron  of  religious  liberty  (as  it  b 
termed)  opposes  even  the  first  advances  to  admit  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics into  power;  with  how  much  more  reason  and  warmth 
■Would  lit  have  combated  that  overwhelming  and  fatal  measure, 
which,  under  the  specious  name  of  Emancipation,  will  resign  our 
constitution  into  their  hands.  IV.  Bishop  Sherlock's  Arguments 
igainst  a  Repeal  oi'  the  Corporation  and  Te^t  Acts.     V.  Bishop 
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Horsley's  Review  of  the  Case  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  with 
reference  to  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.    VI.  The  Claims  of 
some  English  Protestants  to  greater  Liberty  than  they  now  enjoy, 
by  Bishop  Ellys.     He  who  will  read  with  attention  and  care  the 
preceding  inimitable  treatises  upon  these  important  subjects,  will 
possess  him  fully  of  all  that  can  be  advanced  in  support  both  of* 
an  established  religion,  and  of  those  tests  by  which  it  is  supported; 
and  will  rise  from  these  great  masters  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
polity,  enabled  with  the  coolest  reason  to  approve,  and  with  the 
soundest  argument  to  defend  the  ground  work  of  our  Constitution 
in  Church   and    State;  and  with  the  most  sovereign   contempt 
for  the  delusive  speculations,  air  built  theories,  and  empty  decla- 
mations of  religious  sciolism  and  experimental  infidelity.     To 
these  argumentative  and  masterly  treatises  is  subjoined  VII.    Ex- 
tracts  from  Reflections  on    the  French  Revolution,    by    Ed- 
mund Burke,  containing  defences  of  an  Establishment,  and  exhi- 
biting all  the  confusion  of  Ecclesiastical  anarchy,  with  all  the 
power  of  manly  eloquence  and  vivacity  of  imagination,  which  dis- 
tinguished that  great  and  illustrious  statesman.     From  the   Edi- 
tor's preface  to  this  department  of  the  work,  we  shall  present  the 
following  extract. 

"  To  meet  the  various  and  complicated  evils  arising  from  this 
fatal  source,  it  has  been  considered  no  less  indispensable  to  the  po- 
litical, than  to  the  religious  interests  of  every  well  ordered  govern- 
ment, to  erect  a  Church  Establishment1;  or,  in  other  words,  td 
choose  one  out  of  the  various  contending  parties,  whose  doctrines 
the  State  shall  approve  and  prefer,  whose  discipline  it  shall  honour 
and  protect,  and  whose  professors  it  shall  encourage  and  maintain. 
With  the  reasons  of  this  preference,  or  with  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trines thus  approved,  the  idett  of  a  Church  Establishment  has  no  im- 
mediate connection.  Our  attention  will  be  directed  to  these  points, 
when  the  Church  itself,   and  its  own  peculiar  meritj  shall  come 
under  our  review ;  all  that  now  requires  our  consideration,  is  the 
necessity  of  such  an  establishment  to  further  the  interests  of  Chris- 
tianity in  general,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  each 
particular  political  body.     Anarchy  in  politics  is  the  necessary  atr- 
tendant  upon  anarchy  in  religion.     Hence  it  has  been  the  constant 
policy  of  those  who  have  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  all  civil  govern- 
ment, to  direct  the  first  blow  at  the  Church  Establishment ;    for,  as 
long  as  the  Church  remains  unpolluted,  the  bonds  of  civil  union  are 
still  uninjured.     The  eventful  period,  in  which  our  lot  of  existence 
has  been  cast,  has  too  clearly  disclosed  the  fatal  success  of  so  nefa- 
rious and  so  deep-laid  a  policy.     The  history  of  our  own  country  in. 
former  years,  and  the  record  of  our  own  experience  in  these  latter 
days,  will  bear  a  powerful  and  overwhelming  testimony  to  the  prac- 
tical truth  of  these  opinions.     The  political  and  the  ecclesiastical 
(establishments  of  a  State  mutually  support  and  maintain  eacli  other; 
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they  grow  with  each  other's  growth,  they  strengthen  with  each 
other's  strength  ;  it  is  the  State  which  -protects,  honours,  and  che- 
rished the  Church;  it  is  the  Church  which  defends,  adorns,  and 
consecrates  that  political  body  with  whicli  she  is  so  intimately  coii- 
IliCtid. 

**  Nor  is  this  union  accomplished  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the 
Church  political,  but  the  government  religions.  To  infuse  into 
every  order  of  the  State  a  holy  zeal  in  the  cause  of  that  Christianity 
v  Inch  is  a  constituent  part  even  of  the  body  politic,  to  point  out  a 
path  of  religious  faith  to  the  multitude  of  every  rank,  who  have  no 
.power  to  select  or  to  choose  for  themselves,  and  to  present  that  uni- 
form appearance  of  religion,  which  is  so  essential  to  its  general  and 
easy  recepubrij  is  the  first  grand  design  of  a  Cjiukcii  Establish- 
ment."    Vol.  I.  P.   ITS. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  second  volume  are  contained  those  pub- 
lication": which  displav  the  character  and  the  pretensions  of  the 
(.'lunch  of  England.     We  think   that   the  Editors  have  shewn 
great  judgment  in  selecting,  1st.  Swifts  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of 
England  Man  With  respect  to  religion  and  government;  a  treatise 
which,   for    practical    simplicity,    soundness,    and   moderation, 
cannot  at  any  time,  but  particularly  in  these  dangerous  and  slip- 
pery  times,    be  sufficiently  read  or  admired,     'id.  Archbishop 
Syugc-'s  True  Churchman  is  also  a  sound  and  useful  work;  and 
Jdlv,  Bishop  Ellvs  on  the  Nature  of  that  Supremacy,  which  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  is  vested  iu  the  crown,  is  a  book  to  which 
the  student  may  apply  for  much  valuable  information  upon  this 
difficult  and  delicate  subject.     These  three  arc  the  only  tracts  in 
tins  department ;  a  fourth  however  is  mentioned  in  the  Preface, 
"  An  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England,"  by  the  present  Dean 
of  Winchester.     We  know  not  for  what  reason  this  is  omitted, 
a-  it  was  clearly  the  intention  of  the  Editors  to  have  inserted  it. 
We  hope  iu  the  second  edition  that  it  will  be  presented  to  the 
rewders.  as  it  is  a  Sermon  which  is  peculiarly  distinguished  for 
that  original  conception,  and  affectionate  eloquence,  which  are  the 
character  istics   of  its   learned  author.     The  views  taken   of  the 
Church  of  England  m  the  Preface   to  this  part  of  the  work  will 
afford  much,  satisfaction  to  the  reader: 

'*  Of  all  ecclesiastical  establishments,  and  of  all  the  various  forms 
of  Christian  government,  known  under  the  name  of  national 
Churches.,  \e^  may  without  fear  assert  that  the  Church  of  England 
is  among  the  purest,  the  holiest,  and  most  perfect.  And  this  Ave 
believe,  not- from  any  inherent  claims  in  herself  to  a  higher  share 

hristian  perfection^  nor  in  detriment  to  the  excellence  of  esta- 
blished churches  in  any  other  Ration,  but  from  her  strict  conformity 
with  the  commands  of  her  great  Master,  and  her  close  resemblance, 
bjth  in  constitution  and  h  form,   to  the  primitive  and  apostolical' 
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Churches.    Though  "  her  foundations  are  upon  the  holy  hills,"  she 
vindicates  to  herself  no  share  of  innate  authority,  or  necessary  in- 
fallibility.    All  the  power  winch  is  assumed  by  her,  over  the  wills 
and  the  affections  of  her  children,  is  derived  from  a  higher  source. 
Everv  article  in  the  faith,  every  law  in  the  constitution,  every  ordi- 
nance in  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  binding  only 
upon  the  consciences  of  her  sons  as  it  is  immediately  derived  from 
the  authority  of  Scripture.     Scripture  is  the  test  by  which  the  va- 
lidity of  her  claims  are  to  be  tried,  and  is  the   only  criterion  by 
winch  she  can  be  judged.     But  here  a  material  point  arises  ;  it  is 
not  upon  Scripture,  as  interpreted  by  herself,  that  she  relies,  but 
upon  Scripture  as  interpreted  by  the  laws  of  sound  reason  and  of 
common  sense.     There  are   parts   of  the  Church  of  Christ  which 
rest  their  claims  nominally  upon  Scripture,  but  then   it  is  upon 
Scripture  interpreted  by  themselves.     They  acknowledge,  indeed, 
the  existence   of  the  law  by  which  they  are  to  be  judged,  as  did 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  old,  but  at  the  same  time  they  reserve 
to  themselves  the  sole  and  paramount  authority  of  their  own  inter- 
pretation ;  thus  reasoning,  if  reason  it  can  be  called,  as  it  were  in 
a  circle,   first  taking  for  granted  their  authority  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture,  and  then  proving  it  from  itself.     The  Church  of 
England,  on  the  contrary,  when  she  submits  herself  to  this  test, 
resigns  every  inherent  claim  of  interpretation,  and  calls  in  sound 
and  unprejudiced  reason  as  the  judge,  either  to  confirm  or  to  reject 
her  claims.     Whatever  cannot  be  drawn  by  the  deduction  of  clear, 
anjd  unsophisticated  argumentation,  from  the  pure  fountain  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  forms  no  article,  either  of  her  constitution  or  of 
her  creed."     Vol.  II.    P.  % 

The  tracts  upon  the  subject  of  Popery  are  selected  with  pe-   ' 
culiar  discrimination  anil' judgment :  I.  Popery  Destructive   of 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  by  N.  Foster,  B.D.  is  a  Sermon, 
n  !iieh  was  preached  before  the  University  of"  Oxford  in  17-U),  and 
peculiarly  demanding  the  attention  of  the  reader  at  the  present 
time,  when  attempts  are  made  even  from  the  highest  quarters  to 
confound  a]]  religious  opinions  and  doctrines  in  one  amalgama- 
tion of  ignorance  and  indifference.  The  Author  of  this  important 
discourse  was  the  learned  Editor  of  Plato,  and  a  man  distinguish- 
ed alike  for   powers   of  intellect  and  depth  of  research.     II. 
Bishop  Bull's  answer  to  the  Queries  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux 
respecting  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  relation  to 
Ecclesiastical  Government,  the  Rule  of  Faith,  and  the  Form  of 
Divine  Worship,  a  treatise  which  for  its  acuteness  and  learning 
should   be  in  the  hands   of  every  theological  student.     HI.  Dr. 
Kipling's  (the  present  Dean    of  Peterborough)  Examination  ol 
Certain  Accusations  brought  recently  by  the  Irish  Papists  against 
British  and  Irish  Protestants  of  every  denomination.     This  was 
occasioned  by  the  republication  of  Ward's  Errata  a  few  years 
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fii kc,  and  has  become  exceedingly  scarce  :  it  is  a  happy  spec?-* 
men  of  vigorous  and  convincing  precision  both  in  statement  and 
in  reasoning.  IV.  Christ,  not  St.  Peter,  the  Rock  of  the 
Christian  Church  by  the  present  learned  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
V.  A  Second  Letter  on  the  Independence  of  the  Ancient 
British  Chinch,  upon  any  Foreign  Jurisdiction,  by  the  same  author; 
a  publication  which  does  credit  both  to  his  ingenuity  and  to  his 
discernment.  VI.  The  Case  stated  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  C.  Leslie,  A.M.  This 
is  by  the  celebrated  author  of"  The  Rehearsal,"  "  A  Short  and 
Easy  Method  with  a  Deist,"  &c;  and  is  given  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  ari  English  Roman  Catholic  nobleman,  and  a 
gentleman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  successfully  demon- 
strates the  doubt  and  danger  attending  the  communion  of  the 
former,  and  the  satisfaction  and  certainty  to  be  found  within  the 
latter.  The  reader  who  shall  have  thoroughly  acquainted  him- 
self with  the  six  treatises  which  form  this  department  of  the 
work,  will  have  gamed  all  the  knowledge  upon  this  important 
subject,  which  may  be  necessary  upon  all  common  occasions, 
on  which  a  question  may  arise  respecting  the  genius  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  two  religions.  He  will  also  learn  that  whatever  is 
the  genius  of  Popery,  it  can  admit  neither  of  alteration  nor  im- 
provement ;  but  that  what  its  professors  were  in  the  darkest  and 
most  bloody  ages  of  persecution,  such  they  both  would  and  must 
be  now,  were  they  endued  with  power  and  invested  with  autho- 
rity. With  the  following  passage  in  the  Preface  we  were  much 
pleased  : 

"  Popish  authority  here  was  obtained  by  murder,  preserved  by 
the  promotion  of  continual  dissentions  between  the  prince  and  his. 
subjects,  reluctantly  submitted  to  at  all  times*  and  finally  thrown 
off  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  monarch  aud  the  people. 
After  the  objections  made  by  Luther,  to  Popery,  had  induced  all 
serious  men  to  examine  for  themselves,  with  what  cautious  pru- 
dence a  reform  was  made  in  this  country,  the  general  approbation 
of  all  foreign  churches  abundantly  proves.  So  evidently  indeed 
did  we  retain  all  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  in  the  opinion  of 
even  Papists  themselves,  that  Pope  Pius  the  IVth  is  said  to  have 
ofFered  Queen  Elizabeth  a  confirmation  of  all  she  had  done,  pro- 
vided his  supremacy  was  acknowledged.  (See  Camden's  Eliza- 
beth, and  Baker's  Chron.  An.  1560.)  This  being  refused,  a  spirit 
pf  animosity  arose,  which  the  lapse  of  three  centuries  has  not  ex- 
tinguished. But  Popery  remains  the  same  in  its  tenets  and  its 
practices.  Nor  to  prove  this  truth  should  we  refer  to  the  histories 
of  the  Reformation,  nor  of  the  times  immediately  preceding  that 
event,  but  to  the  rebellion  and  murders,  which,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  have  been  perpetrated  in  Ireland,  and  which  no  im- 
partial observer  can  suppose  to  have  arisen  from  any  other  source 
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than  the  rancour  of  papists  against  their  fellow  subjects,  and  the 
hope  of  success  while  our  country  was  engaged  with  its  inveterate 
foe,  who  at  that  time,  had  under  his  command  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  continent.  At  that  time,  I  repeat,  when  subjects  of  any  loy- 
alty would  patiently  have  submitted  to  most  grievances,  rather  than 
embarrass  government,  then,  and  how  much  less  have  agitated  the 
whole  kingdom  for  claims,  which,  if  granted,  would  according  to 
their  own  avowal,  have  conferred  the  bare  possibility  only,  of  enjoy- 
ing places  of  honour  and  profit  on  a  few.  Against  Popery  there- 
fore, such  as  it  has  been,  such  as,  from  its  constituent  principles,  it 
ever  must  be,  the  Church  of  England  remains  the  great  bulwark 
of  the  Reformation,  and  to  impress  her  sons  with  the  nature  of  the 
errors  she  opposes,  the  following  tracts  are  republished."  X o\.  IF. 
P.  12i. 

On  the  subject  of  Toleration  we  find  but  two  Treatises, 
both  however  of  considerable  merit:  I.  True  Moderation,  by 
T.  Brett,  LL.  D.  in  which,  among  much  excellent  matter,  the 
distinction  to  be  made  between  the  opinions  and  the  persons  of 
dissentients  from  our  establishment  is  well  pointed  out :  II.  Steb- 
bing's  Essay  on  Civil  Government ;  in  which  will  be  found  an 
able  answer  to  the  impractical  speculations  of  Locke  and  Boyle. 
Some  additions  might  have  beeu  made  with  considerable  effect 
to  this  part  of  the  work,  particularly  from  the  Sermons  and 
Charges  of  Balguy,  where  this  intricate  and  difficult  subject  is 
placed  in  a  clearer  light  than  by  any  writer  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted,  Warbui  ton  perhaps  only  excepted.  We  are  the : 
more  surprised  at.  seeing  no  work  of  Dalguy  in  this  or  in  any  ■ 
other  department  of  the  work,  as  Ins  name  is  mentioned  in  the 
General  Preface  as  one  of  those,  which  would  do  honour  to  the 
publication.  The  Preface  to  this  part  also  is  executed  with 
much  ability,  as  the  following  extract  will  shew  : 

"  "Whoever  would  now  be  regarded  as  liberal,  must  actually  en- 
courage principles  which  he  believes  to  be  false,  and  practices  which 
lie  dreads  as  injurious.  Hence  a  deference  to  the  experience  and 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  is  a  barbarous  superstition  :  to  support  a 
primitive  and  national  Church,  gothic  bigotry ;  but  to  educate  our 
children  in  the  truths  we  revere  ourselves,  has  roused  to  active 
opposition,  deists,  dissenters,  socinians,  quakers,  and  hoc  genni 
omne.  Christians  must  therefore  be  recalled  to  a  more  sober  con- 
templation of  things.  They  must  learn  not  to  seek  the  praise  of 
men  by  a  disparagement  of  their  zeal  towards  God.  Enchanted 
by  a  meretricious  liberality,  they  have  hitherto  treated  truth  and 
error  alike,  or  rather,  the  latter  has  experienced  a  kind  of  affec- 
tionate pity,  while  the  former  has  been  received  with  cold  acknow- 
ledgements, little  better  than  a  repulse.  Yet,  however  we  may 
pity  the  person,  no  countenance  should  ever  be  shewn  to  error  : 
for  what  each  individual  deems  to  be  error,  that  ought  he  to  sup- 
press: it  is  his  duty,  considered  a*  a  member  of  religious,  or  civil 
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siH'ii'tv.  On  the  contrary,  what  he  deems  truth,  it  is  equally  his 
duty  to  support.  Yov  genuine  charity  seeks  the  real  welt'are,  not 
the  present  ease  of  mankind  ;  and,  'villi  suqh  charity,  Christian 
Toleration  necessarily  coincides,  which  it  well  may  do,  since  Tole- 
ration signifies,  or  at  hast  used  to  signify,  patiently  hearing  with 
something  w^ong.  Therefore,  whatever  a  state  promises  to  tole- 
rate, that  at  the  same  time  it  avows  to  he  against  her  laws,  yet,  ab- 
staining from  the  punishment  thereof,  for  certain  causes  assigned 
or  not.  With  respect  to  religious  errors,  the  cause  is,  man's  ina- 
bility to  punish  them  justly.  But  what  the  state  deems  to  be  truth, 
and  therefore  productive  of  happiness  to  its  subjects,  she  is  bound 
for,  therefore  invested  with  pow.er,  to  support  and  encourage.  By 
such  means  at  least  are  the  ruling  powers  warranted  to  curh  opi- 
nions adverse  to  their  own.  To  care  for  none  of  these  tilings,  and 
treat  all  religious  sects  alike,  is  an  heathenish  indifference,  a  policy 
arising  from  a  total  disregard  of  all  religion,  or  a  latent  desire  of 
promoting  some  particular  sect,  rather  than  from  enlightened  views, 
and  a  just  estimate  of  human  nature-  For  every  experienced  poli- 
tician must  acknowledge  how  advantageous  it  would  be  that 'an 
whole  kingdom  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  of  one  mind,  and 
the  great  a  ingcr  of  contests  when  the  opposing  parties  are  of  equal 
number  and  strength.  The  difficulty  of  adjusting  measures  so  as 
to  intiame  none,  the  different  ideas  each  are  apt  to  form  of  politics, 
the  extreme  jealousy  observed  towards  government  by  those  whose 
opinions  it  does  not  profess,  are  all  so  many  sources  of  embarrass- 
ment, which  must  frequently  paralyze  or  prevent  extended  plans. 
And  such  a  government  would  necessarily  fall  in  any  serious  inter- 
nal convulsion.  Parties  so  equally  balanced  as  to  admit  no  supe- 
rior, or  by  a  temporary  union  of  discordant  parts,  enabled  to  match 
the  otherwise  predominant  division,  are  ready  on  all  occasions  to 
wrestle  for  the  rod  of  power.  Should  it  fall  a  prize  to  the  asso- 
ciates, they  again  would  contend  for  its  possession,  and  the  land 
sink  under  anarchy  and  misrule.  Tins  is  no  visionary  theory,  but 
the  history  of  our  own  great  lebellion.  Therefore  to  inform  the 
public  mind  on  this  subject,  and  guard  against  the  fatal  consequences 
of  the  present  immoderate  moderation,  the  following  tracts  are 
republished,  in  which  the  subject  is  considered  on  different 
grounds."     Vol.  III.   P.  2. 

From  the  view  which  we  have  thus  given  our  readers  of"  The 
Churchman  Armed,"  they  will  be  convinced  of  the  utility  and 
the  importance  of  such  a  publication  at  the  present  time.  The 
student  wi'A  find  embodied  in  these  three  volumes  the  opinions  of 
the  most  eminent  writers  upon  those  subjects  to  which  the  state 
of  our  Ecclesiastical  Constitution,  in  these  times,  appears  pecu- 
liarly to  command  his  attention.  He  will  be  directed  to  the  foun- 
tains themselves  of  all  that  is  sound  in  print lple,  or  valuable  in 
practice;  and  fiom  these  masteily  treatises  thus  arranged  and 
concent  attu   before  him,  he  will  also  be  enabled  to  form  with 
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precision,  to  strengthen  with  power,  and  to  defend  with  effect 
the  most  sound  and  constitutional  opinions  both  in  Church  and 
State.  The  selection  is  generally  speaking,  as  the  names  them- 
selves will  testify,  made  with  judgment,  and  the  Arrangement  of 
this  valuable  Material  under  the  five  heads  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, is  both  able  and  useful.  The  Prefaces  to  each  depart- 
ment clearly  shew  that  those,  to  whom  the  care  of  editing  these 
volumes  was  entrusted,  understood  the  subjects  upon  which  their 
labours  were  employed.  To  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  mas- 
tering the  argument  upon  these  important  points  in  a  short  com- 
pass, and  at  a  cheap  rate,  this  collection  will  be  invaluable.  It 
should  find  its  way  into  the  library  of  every  theological  student; 
and  may  perhaps  be  read  with  infinite  advantage  even  by  those 
who  are  farther  advanced  ill  their  professional  career. 


Art.  V.  Memoir  of  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  written  by  her- 
self. An  authentic  Narrative  of  the  Seizure  and  Reiuoval 
of  Pope  Pius  VII.  on  the  Gth  of  July,  1809.,  with  genuine 
Memoirs  of  his  Journey  from  Home  to  France,  and  thence 
to  Savona,  ■written  by  one  of  his  Attendants.  Translated 
from  the  Italian.     Svo.      180  pp.    7s.  (id.    Murray.     1814. 

i\FTER  all  the  acts  of  public  atrocity  which  stand  recorded 
against  the  exiled  tyrant,  it  may  appear  almost  uninteresting  to 
descend  from  so  grand  a  scale  of  successful  villainy  to  any  minor 
details  of  insolence  and  oppression.  We  know  not,  however, 
whether  these  less  important  histories  may  not  be  useful  in  re- 
laxing the  mind  from  that  stretch  of  attention  to  w  Inch  the  events 
of  the  last  two  years  have  so  uniformly  directed  it,  and  in  bring- 
ing it  down  by  degrees  to  the  ordinary  occurrences  in  the  moral 
and  political  world. 

Two  secondary  instances  of  the  usurper's  tyranny  are  related 
in  this  small  volume,  of  sufficient  atrocity  to  have  awakened  the 
attention  at  any  other  time,  or  in  any  other  age,  but  the  present. 
The  narrative  of  the  first  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  memoir, 
written  by  the  sufferer  herself,  Maria  Louisa  of  Bourbon,  se- 
cond daughter  to  Charles  the  Fourth  of  Spain,  who  was  married 
to  Don  Louis  of  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Parma,  who  was  ;  fter- 
wards  placed  upon  a  newly-erected  throne  of  Tuscany,  u  >der 
the  title  of  King  of  Etruria. 

In  the  year  1801  both  herself  and  her  husband  received  in- 
structions to  quit  Spain,  and  to  repair  to  Tuscany:  they  were  to 
pursue  their  route  through  France,  and  even  through  Paris  itself, 
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for  a  reason  of  a  very  curious  nature;  "  by  way  of  experiment.*1 
as  Buonaparte  expressed  it,  "  to  see  what  effect  the  appearance 
of  a  Bourbon  would  have  in  France."  The  experiment,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  answered  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
First  Consul,  as  he  then  was,  no  sort  of  public  notice  being 
taken  of  a  branch  of  the  Bourbons  thus  metamorphosed  into 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Etruria.  When  they  arrived  at  Flo- 
rence, they  found  the  states  of  Tuscany  occupied  by  French 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Murat,  which,  in  spite  of  all  re- 
presentations and  remonstrances,  still  continued  to  inftst  their 
new  dominions.  In  1803  the  King  of  Etruria  died  of  a  con- 
sumption, having  the  unfortunate  subject  of  these  memoirs 
guardian  to  his  son,  and  Regent  of  his  new  dominions.  After 
some  little  time,  her  exertions  were  successful  in  bringing  about 
the  departure  of  the  French  troops,  and  in  procuring  a  Spanish 
force  to  supply  their  place.  The  calm,  however,  was  but  of 
short  duration",  for  in  November,  1807,  the  French  Minister 
informed  her  that  the  kiugdom  of  Etruria  had  been  ceded  by 
the  court  of  Spain  to  France,  and  that  consequently  it  would 
again  be  occupied  by  its  old  master.  The  i£r-queen,  after  is- 
suing a  forced  proclamation,  absolving  her  subjects  from  their 
allegiance,  was  shipped  off  for  Spain,  having  performed  the 
short  part  in  the  theatre  of  his  usurpation  which  the  tyrant  had 
thought  fit  to  allot  to  her.  It  is  not  uninteresting,  at  this  period 
of  tune,  to  observe  the  movements  of  these  minor  wheels  in 
the  great  and  complicated  machine  of  Buonaparte's  policy.  It 
was  intimated  to  her,  on  her  journey,  that,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  this  newly-created  kingdom,  a  part  of  Portugal 
was  to  be  allotted  to  the  Spanish  dominions.  On  her  arrival  at 
Aranjuez,  in  1808,  she  found  that  no  such  treaty  had  ever  been 
in  existence.  The  events  which  followed  her  arrival  in  Spain, 
the  renunciation  of  the  crown  by  her  father,  the  proclamation  of 
her  brother  as  his  successor,  are  too  deeply  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  our  readers  to  stand  in  need  of  any  further  relation. 
It  appears  that  she  was  at  Bayonne  at  the  very  time  when,  by  a 
treaty,  in  which  treason  and  infatuation  appear  alike  predomi- 
nant, an  annual  assignment  of  400,000  francs  was  made,  in  lieu 
of  the  cession  by  King  Charles  the  Fourth  of  the  kingdom  of 
Spain  to  Napoleon. 

Immediately  alter  these  events,  the  whole  party  (for  it  is  really 
difficult  to  grant  to  self-degraded  royalty  a  nobler  name)  received 
orders  to  remove  to  their  several  destinations.  Ferdinand  the 
VII th,  the  Infants  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Antonio  to  Valency, 
and  Charles  the  IVth,  his  Queen,  the  Infant  Francis  Antonio, 
with  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  and  her  young  family,  were  dis- 
patched to  Foniainbleau.     In  this  palace  she  was,  according  to 
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!k.t  own  account,  confined  a  prisoner,  in  a  state  of  wretchedness 
and  want,  while  to  her  father  and  mother  the  service  of  the  whole 
imperial  court  was  assigned.  A  considerable  jealousy  appears 
to  have  been  excited  between  them,  and  she  complains  bitterly 
of  the  treatment  which  she  received  from  her  parents  them- 
selves, without  alledging  any  adequate  reason.  This  part  of  her 
narrative  is  very  dark  and  obscure.  Something  must  have  passed, 
with  which  she  has  not  thought  proper  to  acquaint  us,  to  estrange 
them  from  her;  for  although  Charles  the  Fourth  of  Spain,  in 
his  political  conduct,  had  shewn  himself  destitute  of  common 
seise,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  in  his  private  family  he  was 
devoid  of  common  affection.  From  Fontainbleau  she  was  moved 
to  Compeigne,  having  in  vain  solicited  the  Emperor  for  per- 
mission to  retire  to  Parma.  The  following  extract  will  open  to 
the  reader  a  scene  of  that  dark  intrigue  and  deceit  which  cha- 
ractenzed  every  proceeding  of  Napoleon. 

"At  last  there  came  an  order  for  my  removal  to  Parma — where 
I  was  told,  that  the  palace  of  Colorno  was  assigned  to  me  with  all 
its  appurtenances;  and  Marshal  Duroc,  Duke  of  Friuli,  informed 
my  chamberlain,  who  had  gone  to  speak  with  him  about  my  affairs, 
that  Bonaparte  would  have  me  go  to  Parma  ;  that  he  had  giveu  me 
the  palace ;  and  that,  immediately  upon  our  arrival,  my  monthly 
allowance  would  be  increased  to  the  sum  of  50,000  francs. 

'"  On  the  other  hand,  they  insisted  that  we  should  set  off  on  the 
5th  of  April ;  and  it  was  of  no  avail  to  make  it  appear  that  my  son 
had  had  a  severe  illness,  (which  was  the  fact)  and  that  I  myself, 
who  had  been  equally  indisposed,  was  only  now  upon  my  recovery7 : 
all  this  would  not  suffice  to  retard  our  journey  a  single  day.  It 
took  place  accordingly  on  the  5th  of  April,  nine  months  after  oar 
.arrival  at  Compeigne,  Just  as  we  were  going  I  received  a  letter 
from  Napoleon,  wishing  me  a  good  journey,  and  saying  that  I 
should  have  great  enjoyment  of  the  country  which  I  was  about  ta 
inhabit — but  without  once  mentioning  the  name  of  that  country. 

u  Thus  commenced  our  journey,  which  was  prosperous  as  far  as 
Lyons — where,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  that  my  people  had 
been  sent  on  before  me,  and  the  inn  at  which  I  put  up  surrounded 
by  gensdarmes.  The  minister  of  police  paid  us  a  visit,  and  was 
followed  by  the  prefect,  who  presented  me  with  an  order  of  go- 
vernment, purporting  that  I  was  to  go  to  Nice,  and  not  to  Parma. 
The  prefect  added,  with  a  very  arbitrary  air,  that  it  was  fit  I  should 
proceed  on  my  journey  immediately,  though  it  was  then  midnight : 
however,  we  obtained  permission  to  rest  where  we  were  till  the 
morning — but  they  never  quitted  us  while  we  staid.  The  minister 
of  police  remained  all  night  in  the  anti-chamber,  and  the  gens- 
darmes waited  below.  We  set  off  on  the  following  day,  but  they 
made  us  go  as  far  as  Avignon  by  water ;  and,  though  a  bout  was 
provided  for  us  at  our  own  expan.ee,  we  were  nevertheless  obliged 

to 
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-  according  to  their  will  and  pleasure, 
frightened,  ill  us<  n,  aiid  all  because  I  complained  that  the  place  of 
niv  destination  had  been  altered. 

••  \\V  continued  our  journey  three  days  by  water,  then  took  the 
road  bv  laud  to  \viguon,  and  at  last,  on  the  18th  of  April,  ar- 
rived ;;t  Nice.  Iron;  this  place,  I  made  a  pressing  application  to 
tfie  government  for  the  increase  of  allowance  which  i  bad  been 
promised  on   my   arrival  at  Parma ;  but,  every   application,  every 

•  ustranee'  was  useless,  and  they  adopted  the  system  of  return* 
ing  no  ansuc;  bo  rae.     1   was  nou  in  a  state  of  real  alHietion  ;  no 

:d  was  had  for  my  family,  but  every  trilling  order,  that  ar- 
rived on  our  account,  was  executed  with  so  much  rigour,  as  to  keep 
me  in  continual  uneasiness  and  terror.     What  iortured  me  post  of 

as,  to  sec  the  life  of  my  son  hi  the  power  of  so  atrocious  a 
tyrant.     This  constant  agitation,  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  means 

ubsistence,  depending   on   the  caprice  of  one  who  had  shewn 

i        elf  so  faithless  in  the  observance  of  promises,  and  who  made 

no  scruple  of  turning  us  over  from  place  to  place,  at  his  pleasure,. 

a     i  every  possible  circumstance   of  distress  and  inconvenience, 

joined  to  the  temptation  afl  -         by  the  prospect  of  the  sea,  made 

me  conceive  the   project    of  withdrawing  myself  and  my  children 

from  the  tyranny  of  this  man,  and  throwing  ourselves  into  the  arms 

of  England,  in  the  hope  that;  as  she  has  been,  in  all  times,   the 

asylum  and  covisolation  of  unfortunate  princes,  so  she  would  take 

rmuer  her  protection  this  distressed  family,  which   had  been  made 

foot-ball  of  the  tyrant,  and  was  abandoned  by  the  whole  world. 

I]  the  steps  that  I  thought  likely  to  effect  this  purpose;  but, 

xmhappiiy,  just  as  it  was  on  the  point  of  being  accomplished,  that 

is  to  say,  on  the of  April,  about  an  hour  after  midnight,  the 

colonel  of  gendarmerie  entered  my  house  with  a  detachment,  while 
others  of  his  men  scaled  the  two  garden  walls.  My  residence  was 
thus,  at  once,  converted  into  a  hall  of  justice.  The  soldiers  were 
armed  with  manacles,  ropes,  and  a  couple  of  bags.  Thev  entered 
under  the  pretence  that  an  Englishman  was  concealed  within. 
Sentinels  were  placed  at  every  door,  and  a  strict  search  instituted 
thioughout  the  house.  They  seized  on  all  the  papers  they  pleased, 
and  carried  off  nay  Ecuyer*  and  steward  f,  who  were  sent  pri- 
soners to  Paris.  As  for  myself,  my  allowance  was  suspended. 
The  government,  which  had  detected  my  project,  let  it  go  on  to 
the  moment  of  execution,  and  then  followed  that  insult,  greater 
than  any  that  would  have  been  offered  to  the  most  guilty  plebeian, 
of  seeing  my  house  filled  by  officers  of  police,  who  remained  there 
two  entire  hours.  After  this,  four  months  passed  away,  during 
which  the  officer  seemed  to  be  forgotten. 

"   When  I  saw  that  my  hopes  had  completely  failed,  I  wrote  to 
Bonaparte,  himself,  assuring  him  that  mine  was  all  the  blame,  and 
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exculpating  those  who  were  suspected  of  being  concerned  with 
me. 

"  Four  months  had  passed  since  these  representations,  when  I 
learned  Unit  a  public  prosecution  was  commenced  against  me,  pre- 
ceded by  a  military  commission.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  on 
the  2d  of  August,  when  I  came  back  from  church,  where  Z  had 
been  to  witness  the  jubilee,  I  met  the  commissary  of  police  with 
my  sentence,  which  had  been  publicly  pronounced  to  my  greater 
shame  and  mortification  ;  after  reading  which,  he  announced  to 
me,  that  by  the  emperor's  clemency,  I  was  only  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
monastery  with  my  daughter,  and  that  my  son  was  to  be  conveyed 
to  my  father  and  mother."     P.  35. 

tlome  was  the  place  chosen  for  her  imprisonment,  and  in  a 
convent  in  that  city  was  sbe  immured,  all  communication  with 
those  from  without  being  rigorously  prohibited.  Even  her  pa- 
rents and  her  son,  who,  eleven  months  after  her  imprisonment;, 
artived  at  Rome,  were  permitted  to  sec  her  only  at  stated  inter- 
vals, and  even  then  for  a  few  minutes  only,  and  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses.  After,  however,  Mural  bad  signed  a  treaty  with 
the  Allies,  her  condition  was  somewhat  altered,  though  at  the 
date  of  this  Memoir  she  still  remained  in  a  sort  of  custody. 

««  On  the  14-th  of  January,  however,  most  unexpectedly,  a 
strong  Neapolitan  guard  came  to  the  convent ;  and,  the  day  after, 
General  Pignatelli  paid  me  a  visit,  to  say,  that,  immediately  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Neapolitan  troops,  he  had  esteemed  it  his  "duty  to 
place  a  guard  of  honour  at  my  disposal.  On  the  17th  of  the  same- 
month,  the  government  was  changed,  and  the  new  governor,  M.  de 
la  B'***,  came  to  acquaint  me  that  I  was  at  liberty.  I  told  him 
that  I  accepted  my  freedom,  but  that  I  should  make  no  further  me 
of  it  than  for  the  purposes  of  air  and  exercise  till  I  had  settled  my 
affairs,  and  that  Lshonld  then-take  up  my  residence  in  some  house, 
together  with  my  son,  -because  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  In/in* 
under  the  same  roof  with  my  parents,  on  ma«y  accounts.  How- 
ever, the  next  day,  as  I  was  going  to  dinner,  General  Pju-natelli 
came  to  me  again,  and,  without  suffering  me  to  eat,  or  paying  any 
attention  to  the  hardships  which  I  had  already  sustained— not  eveu 
addressing  me  in  the  light  of  a  person  at  liberty,  but,  in  a  hostile 
manner,  announced  his  pleasure  that  I  should  leave  the  convent,, 
and  remove  to  my  father's  ho  use.  Nothing  I  could  say  was  of  any 
service.  He  persisted  in  his  purpose — at  first  with  a  shew  of  po- 
liteness, but  afterwards  with  threats  of  compulsion,  having  soldiers 
with  him  in  the  convent  to  force  me;  so  that  he  obliged  me  to 
comply,  and  I  was  hurried  away,  in  a  miserable  hackney-coach,  to 
the  house  which  my  parents  inhabited.  IMy  only  consolation  arises 
from  having  my  son  near  me  ;  in  all  other  respects  I  am  still  a  suf- 
ferer. A  most  wretched  apartment  is  assigned  me;  my  mother's 
lev  cot  waiting-woman  being  better  lodged  than  myself.'     A  single 

table 
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table  is  provided  tor  the  whole  family  ;  and  though,  as  a  special  fa- 
vour, my  hoard  is  furnished  out  of  it  for  one  month,  at  the  end  of 
it  I  shall  he  deprived  of  this  indulgence,  and  must  look  elsewhere 
for  sustenance. 

"  But  with  what  means  ?  As  soon  as  I  had  left  the  monastery  I 
demanded  an  increase  of  nay  appointment,  since  it  was  impossible 
to  live  upon  a  pension  of  '25,000  francs.  Having  spoken  on  tin's 
subject  with  Murar,  on  his  passage  through  this  city,  and  subse- 
quently written  to  him  to  the  same  effect,  he  passed  a  decree,  of 
the  6th  of  February,  for  an  allowance  of  33,000.  For  this  sum  I 
began  to  draw,  as  far  as  '22,000  :  but,  when  I  came  to  the  last  third, 
which  would  have  made  the  complement,  they  informed  me,  that, 
the  day  before,  another  decree  had  arrived,  of  the  16th  of  Fe- 
bruary, bv  vt  hich  the  former  was  annulled,  and  by  which  I  was  al- 
lowed only  10,000  a  month  ;  and  that  the  sum  for  which  I  had  al- 
ready drawn  was  to  last  me  for  the  months  of  February,  March,  and 
part  of  April. 

"  I  was  petrified  with  astonishment  at  this  decree,  and  wrote, 
and  sent  a  special  messenger  to  remonstrate  about  it.  Well }  twelve 
days  have  now  passed  that  they  have  been  keeping  him  there  at  my 
expense,  without  returning  me  any  answer ;  and  here  am  I,  with 
mv  miserable  pittance,  having  but  a  fortnight  to  look  forward  to 
being  left  entirely  to  my  own  resources — abandoned  by  all. 

"  Such  is  my  disastrous  history,  succinctly  told,  but  which  might 
have  been  extended  to  volumes.  It  will  be  seen,  what  have  been 
the  vicissitudes  of  my  fortune,  that  I  have  been  the  unhappy  victim 
of  the  blackest  treacheries,  the  foot-ball  of  that  tyrant,  who  has 
made  his  sport  of  our  lives  and  properties;  and,  that  I  am,  even 
now,  afflicted,  degraded,  and  abandoned.  I  hope  that  England, 
the  asylum  of  unfortunate  princes,  will  not  refuse  to  take  under 
her  protection  an  unhappy  mother  and  widow,  with  her  two  infant 
charges — all  three  without  any  support,  though  having  the  most 
unquestionable  rights,  both  as  Infants  of  Spain,,  and  as  proprietors; 
of  the  states  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  as  well  as  that  of 
Etruria."     P.  49. 

That  this  Memoir  is  the  genuine  production  of  the  Queen  of 
Etruria,  we  cannot  entertain  the  slightest  doubt.  It  is  clearly 
the  production  of  a  woman,  and  of  not  a  very  wise  one.  How 
far  her  claims  may  meet  with  the  attention  of  the  Congress,,  who 
are  now  assembled  at  Vienna  to  hear  and  to  decide  upon  the 
pretensions  of  all  the  sovereigns  and  o-sovereigns  of  Europe, 
we  cannot  say.  We  should  hope  that  these  commissioners  for 
the  enclosure  of  Europe  would,  in  their  new  division  of  the  con- 
tinental common,  take  the  claims  of  this  poor  widow  into  eon- 
sidefatton,  and  allow  her  a  comfortable  little  kingdom  in  the 
waste  land  of  Italy,  where  she  may  grumble  on  in  peace,  and 
not  become  burthensome  to  the  parish.  Iler  Memoir,  in  the 
mean  time,  will  be  read  not  without  interest  by  those  who  can 

descend 
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descend  from  the  contemplation  of  all  the  grand  events  which 
have  passed  before  their  view,  to  trace  the  same  features  of  in- 
trigue and  villainy  in  the  inferior  scenes  of  the  political  world. 

The  seoond  part  of  this  volume  contains  a  narrative  of  the 
seizure  and  removal  of  Pius  the  Seventh,  in  July,  1SCK).  This, 
together  with  the  preceding  Memoir,  were  communicated  to  the 
publisher  by  Father  Macpherson,  who  is  lately  arrived  in  this 
country  from  Kerne.  There  are  two  divisions  of  this  part  of 
the  volume,  the  work  evidently  of  two  different  hands,  both, 
however,  the  equally  authentic  testimony  of  those  who  were  eye- 
witnesses to  the  facts  which  they  relate.  The  assault  upon  the 
Quirinal  palace  was  made  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  ,3th  of  July,  under  the  command  of  General  Radet,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  penitentiary  canon  in  a  French  cathedral,  to 
whom  the  commission  of  this  act  of  violence  had  been  entrusted. 
The  following  scene  is  well  described,  and  cannot  fail  of  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  the  reader. 

"  By  the  time  they  reached  the  first  antichamber,  his  Holiness,, 
having  been  informed  by  his  eminence,  Cardinal  Pacca,  first  Se- 
cretary of  State,  of  the  assault,  had  left  his  bed,  and  slipped  on  a 
white  bed-gown.  The  cardinal,  above  mentioned,  who,  in  his 
dressing  gown  and  slippers,  and  quite  unattended,  had,  with  diffi- 
culty, made  his  way  to  the  Pope's  chamber;  Cardinal  Despuicb, 
who  had  also  been  apprized  of  what  was  going  forward  by  M. 
Maffei,  the  train-bearer;  and,  together  with  them,  others  of  the 
household,  were  all  pressing  round  his  Holiness's  person.  The 
Holy  Father  himself,  as  soon  as  he  had  opened  the  door  of  his 
bed  chamber,  took  Cardinal  Despuich  by  the  hand,  and  said  to 
him,  with  an  undisturbed  air,  '  Here  we  are,  then,  at  last,  my 
Lord  Cardinal ;'  (Ci  Siatno,  Sig.  Cardinale)  to  which  his  eminence 
replied,  *  Holy  Father!  now  is  the  time  for  your  Holiness  to  dis- 
play your  courage,  and  to  implore  the  illumination  of  the  Most 
High,  that  you  may  be  an  example  to  us  all.  May  it  please  your 
Holiness  to  remember,  that  we  are  now  in  the  octave  of  St.  Peter*' 
-*  You  are  right,'  answered  his  Holiness.  By  this  time  the  noise 
in  the  second  antichamber  increased,  and  the  same  cardinal  said  to 
him,  *  It'  your  Holiness  wishes  it,  we  are  still  in  time  to  pass  into 
your  private  chapel,  to  implore  the  grace  of  the  Lord  at  the  foot 
of  his  altar.'  But,  the  uproar  increasing  more  and  more,  and  ap- 
proaching nearer,  the  pontiff  seated  himself  in  the  chair  which  ho 
commonly  used,  having,  by  this  time,  hastily  put  on  his  pontifical 
robes,  (riwrctla  c  stolaj  while  the  cardinals  ranged  themselves  oa 
each  side  of  him. 

"  Cardinal  Pacca  had  already  issued  orders  to  prevent  any  alarm 
being  given  to  the  people  without  doors,  who,  if  they  had  been 
apprized  of  what  was  going  forward,  would  certainly  have  caused 
the  whole  attempt  to  iiill  to  the  ground.  But  the  Holy  Father,  re- 
signing 
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signing  himself  to  the  will  of  the  Most  High,  was  determined  to 
await  the  consummation  of  this  grievous  iniquity  devised  against 
his  sacred  person:  supported  by  the  two  cardinals,  and  others  of 
his  court,  be,  therefore,  maintained  the  utmost  calmness  and  in- 
trt-pidity  ;  and,  calling  for  the  crucifix  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
carry  with  him,  put  his  breviary  into  its  case,  and,  with  a  majestic 
cheerfulness,  placed  on  his  finger  the  ring  which  his  predecessor, 
the  immortal  Pius  VI.  wore,  when  he  was,  in  like  manner,  carried 
:l.\  ay  from  his  capital. 

"  The  assailants  now  began  to  break  open  the  door  of  the  anti- 
chamber  of  public  audience  ;  when  Cardinal  Despuich  proposed  to 
the  Holy  Father,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  disorder  that  would 
ensue  from  the  tumultuous  entrance  of  the  low  wretches,  who  were 
among  them,  into  his  sacred  presence,  to  order  three   or  four  of 
the  domestics  to  place  themselves  in  the  lobby  (passetto),  to  ask 
what  was  wanted.     His   Holiness  signified  his  approbation  of  this 
proposal,  and  sent  four  persons,  accordingly,  who  reached  the  lobby 
(list  as  the  door  was  on  the  point  of  being  forced.     Then  the  Abbe 
Maury,  of  the  secretary  of  state's  office,  asked  who  was  there,  and 
what  they  wanted  ?      They  answered  precisely    in  these   words, 
f.  Nousvoulons  IcPape?  (we  want  the   Pope;)   upon  which   the 
Abbe  replied,  '  I  will  speak  to  the  Pope ;  and,  if  he  orders  it,  the 
door  shall  be  opened.'     The  order  was  not,  however,  immediately 
given,  and  the  assailants  were  about  to  renew  their  attempt  to  beat 
it  down,  when  the  Pope  at  last  commanded  it  to  be  opened.     Im- 
mediately, General  Radet  entered,  accompanied  by  his  gensdarmes, 
■soldiers  armed  with  muskets,  and  some  of  the  patriots : — among 
others,  one  Diana  of  Ceccano,  a  town  in  the  diocese  of  Florence, 
Antonio  Cardelari,  Fignani,  &c.  in  all  about  twenty  persons — and 
presented  himself,  standing,   and  covered,  all  Ins  attendants  main- 
taining the  same  position.     Then,  addressing  his  Holiness   (before 
whom  stood  Cardinal  Despuich,)    he  said,  '  Holy  Father,  I  come, 
by  command  of  my  sovereign,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  to  say 
that  your  Holiness  must  renounce   the  temporal  dominion  of  the 
states  of  the  Church.'     The  Pope,  keeping  his  seat,  answered  with 
a  mild  and  serene  air,  '  I  cannot:'  to  which  the   General  replied, 
'  If  your  Holiness  will  make  this  renunciation,  I  doubt  not  that  all 
matters  will  be  accommodated,  and  that  the   Emperor  will  treat 
your  Holiness  with  all  possible  consideration.     Then  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther raising  himself  on  his  feet,  with  an  air  of  majesty  and  autho- 
rity, as  if  he,   at  this  moment,  remembered  that  lie  was  a  prince, 
and  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  rejoined,  '  I  cannot;  I  must  not ;  I  will 
-not.     I  have  promised  before  God,  to  preserve  to  the  holy  church  her 
possessions,  and  never  will  I  Jail  i?i  the  oath  tchich   I  have  taken  to 
maintain   them.'     The  General  answered  again,  '  Holy  Father,  1^ 
am  very  sorry  that  your  Holiness  will  not  please  to  condescend  to 
.Mich  a  demand ;  since,  in   refusing,  you  but  expose  yourself  to 
new  sufferings.'     The  Pope  replied,  '  I  have  said  :  nothing  on  earth 
shall  move  me ;  and  here  I  am,  ready  to  shed  the  hist  drop  of  my 

blood, 
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blood,  and  lose  my  life  this  very  instant,  sooner  than  violate  the 
oath  I  have  taken  before  God.' — '  Well,'  returned  the  General, 
*  this  resolution  of  yours  may  perhaps  prove  the  source  of  some 
inconvenience  to  you.' — Then  the  great  and  immortal  Pius  VII. 
answered,  *  I  am  resolved,  and  nothing  shall  move  me/ — '  Since 
such  is  your  resolution,'  replied  the  General,  '  J  am  grieved  at  the 
orders  which  my  sovereign  has  given  me,  and  at  the  commission  I 
have  received  from  him.'  Upon  this,  the  Holy  Father  changed 
that  majestic  and  imposing  tone,  which  he  had  hitherto  maintained, 
and  which  was  so  worthy  of  his  sacred  character, 'and  assuming 
that  of  a  parent,  with  an  air  full  of  compassion  for  the  General, 
said  to  him,  *  In  truth,  my  son,  this  commission  will  not  draw  down 
upon  you  the  blessing  of  Heaven.'  These  words  made  some  im- 
pression on  the  General;  but -nevertheless,  following  his  instruc- 
tions, he  said,  *  Holy  Father,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  carry 
your  Holiness  with  me.'     P.  73. 

The  Pope,  seated  in  his  chair,  cloathed  in  his  pontifical 
robes,  with  all  his  Cardinals  around  him,  will  remind  the  clas- 
sical reader  of  a  scene  which  passed  in  former  ages,  within  the 
walls  of  the  same  city ;  when  the  Gauls,  under  Brennus,  marched 
into  the  Roman  Forum,  and  there  beheld  the  ancient  senators, 
sitting  in  their  order,  undaunted  and  silent,  and  appearing  as  it 
were  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  place:  The  Cardinals,  however, 
escaped  the  severer  fate  of  their  ancient  prototypes,  and  under- 
went the  milder  discipline  of  banishment,  instead  of  murder.  The 
journey  of  the  Pope  is  described  in  all  the  glowing  colours  which 
an  enthusiastic  and  bigoted  devotion  to  his  cause  could  create. 
His  arrival  at  Avignon,  that  seat  of  the  pseudo  pontiff  of  former 
days,  shews  that  the  attachment  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  narne 
of  their  ancient  pastor  is  not  yet  extinguished. 

"  The  news  of  the  Pope's  arrival  at  Avignon  spread  like  wild- 
fire ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  city,  without  reserve  of  age 
or  station,  had  flocked  around  his  carriage,  saluting  its  sovereign 
with  shouts  of  joy,  and  doing  hiin  homage  as  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  Peter,  with  a  thousand  modes  of  testifying  the  respect 
due  to  so  exalted  a  personage.  Ladies,  gentlemen  of  the  firs?: 
rank,  merchants,  artisans — all  joined  in  one  general  cry  of  fidelity 
and  obedience  to  the  Pope,  all  feeling  the  same  detestation  of  their 
existing  government,  as  tyrannical  and  unlawful;  and  ajl  the  exer- 
tions made  by  Boazar,  both  of  voice  and  gesture,  to  terrify  the  in- 
habitants, were  wholly  unavailing,  being  lost  in  the  noise  of  tri- 
umph and  rejoicing.  At  this  moment  of  peril,  the  soldiery,  which, 
was  mixed  and  confounded  with  the  multitude,  grew  pale  and 
trembled,  wanting  courage  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  as  the  impru- 
dent Boazar,  in  the  heat  of  his  fury,  would  have  had  them.  That 
the  tumult  might  not  still  further  increase,  and  to  prevent  the 
people  of  the  adjacent  country  from  uniting  themselves  to  the  al- 
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ready  assembled  populace,  be  then  ordered  the  city  gates  to  be 
shut,  keeping  open  only  tint  by  which  we  were  to  take  our  depar- 
turei  We  remained  about  twenty  minutes  the  objects  of  this  po- 
pular convulsion,  so  glorious  for  Avignon,  and  which  will  be  eter- 
nally memorable  in  is  p'tvnlur  annals,  till  Boazar,  breaking 
through  the  crowd  hv  main  force,  with  pistols  charged  and  levelled, 
extricated  himself  from  the  surrounding  dangers,  and  precipitate!  v 
c]uitted  the  city,  together  with  the  Pope's  retinue,  in  extreme  dis- 
order. 

"  In  the  short  space  allowed  us,  every  inhabitant  of  Avignon 
had  ■  thousand  things  tosav,  and  a  thousand  questions  to  ask,  nm- 
ning  from  one  to  another,  like  the  successive  waves  of  the  sea,, 
without  interruption  :  as,  for  instance,  one  man  of  mild  aspect  and 
civil  demeanour  came  up  to  me,  and  asked,  '  If  it  were  true  that 
the  Pope  had  formally  excommunicated  the  Pmpcrov  Buonaparte.' 
On  my  laconic  answer,  that  I  could  not  satisfy  him,  because  it 
•was  death  to  speak,  '  That  is  enough  forme,'  he  exclaimed,  '  that's 
quite  enough — I  understand;' — and,  so  saying,  hurried  away  into 
the  thickest  of  the  crowd. 

"  A  little  way  out  of  Avignon  we  were  met  by  an  order  from 
Paris,  not  to  proceed  an)'  further  in  France,  but  to  return  by  the 
interior  of  Provence  into  Italy,  in  the  direction  of  Nice,  where  we 
were  to  await,  in  security,  the  regulation  of  our  ultimate  residence. 
The  whole  of  this,  however,  was  not  communicated  to  us  at  once ; 
but  we  continued  our  journey  under  the  most  profound  mystery, 
without  being  able  to  guess  at  what  place  we  were  destined  to  rest. 
This  order  of  retrocession  was  probably  issued  in  consequence  of 
the  informations  sent  to  government  by  the  vice  prefect  of  Gre- 
noble, and  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  other  towns  on  our 
route;  all  of  whom  had  been  spectators  and  cruel  witnesses  of  the 
devotedness  with  which  the  Pope  was  received  in  every  corner  of 
the  land,  and  by  every  description  of  people."     P.  134. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  his  Holiness  at  Savona,  he  was  treated 
with  greater  lenity,  and  a  free  intercourse  with  the  people  was 
allowed  him  ;  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  indulgences,  par- 
ticularly in  matrimonial  cases,  found  a  ready  market,  as  appears 
from  the  following  declaration. 

"  Thence  have  arisen  incalculable  spiritual  advantages,  which 
be  has  been  enabled  to  communicate  to  all  the  faithful,  particu- 
larly to  the  church  revenues,  by  means  of  matrimonial  causes." 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  Pope;  having  been  unwise 
enough  to  issue  three  bulls,  bruta  fuimina  indeed,  against  as 
many  bishops  of  Napokon's  own  election,  was  immediately  eom- 
itui*ed  to  close  confinement  by  Buonaparte,  who  could  ill  brook 
avtv  Other  tyranny  except  his  own.  With  this  the  Memoir  con- 
cludes;  nor  has  the  historian,  who  has.  recorded  ins  melancholy 
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journey  from  his  capital  to  France,  recorded  his  triumphant  re- 
turn to  his  dominions.  We  consider  this  little  scrap  of  cotem- 
porary  history  as  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  public,  in- 
asmuch as  it  shews,  in  the  clearest  point  of  view,  the  character 
of  that  pontiff,  who  is  now  restored  in  triumph  to  the  ancient 
seat  of  papal  usurpation.  We  view  with  respect,  nay  even  with 
admiration,  the  calm  and  collected  dignity  with  which  he  endured 
the  bitterest  insults,  and  the  most  atrocious  and  tyrannical  inju- 
ries ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  look  forward  with  no  small  de- 
gree of  alarm  to  the  effect  of  that  cool  determination,  and  that 
cautious  intrigue,  which  has  characterized  every  proceeding  in 
which  his  Holiness  has  appeared.  The  re-establishment  of  the 
order  of  Jesuits  cannot  but  awaken  the  attention  of  all  the  po* 
tentates  of  Europe,  who  have  a  just  dread  of  a  spiritual,  no  less 
than  a  temporal  tyrant.  The  proceedings  at  the  court  of  Rome 
are  such,  even  at  this  present  moment,  assnould  be  watched  with 
a  jealous  eye  by  every  monarch  and  every  country  in  Christendom, 
and  by  none  more  than  our  own.  Is  it  to  be  endured  by  the 
English  nation,  that  the  Vatican  is  again  to  direct  the  proceed- 
ings, and  to  regulate  the  decisions  of  an  English  parliament  ? 
We  doubt  not  but  that  the  leaders  of  faction,  and  the  patrons  of 
liberality,  will  readily  prostitute  both  themselves  and  their 
country  to  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  the  pope,  as  they  formerly 
would  have  done  to  the  temporal  dominion  of  Napoleon,  could 
such  a  measure  deliver  the  reins  of  government  into  their  own 
hands.  The  wary,  cool,  and  persevering  resolution  of  the  pon- 
tiff, which  this  Memoir  so  peculiarly  displays,  may  yet  be  the 
cause  of  much  tumultuous  disturbance  in  these  dominions.  We 
are  of  opinion,  that  his  Holiness  has  much  more  wit  than  those 
who  would  call  in  his  interference  to  promote  the  success  of  their 
own  party  ;  and  if  by  their  factious  intrigue  he  once  gains  a  foot- 
ing in  our  sister  island,  he  will  improve  it  to  the  advantage  of  him- 
self, and  not  of  those  who  placed  him  there;  of  those  who 
would  have  placed  Mahomet  there  also,  could  Mahomet  have 
promised  them  similar  hopes  of  success  for  themselves,  or  of 
annoyance  to  the  government  of  the  country. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  these  two  Memoirs 
will  not  be  read  without  interest.  We  must  express  our  wish, 
however,  that  in  some  instances  the  translation  of  the  latter  had 
been  overlooked  by  some  one  who  was  better  acquainted  with 
the  English  language  than  the  translator  himself,  who,  we 
shrewdly  suspect,  knows  more  of  the  Italian  than  the  English 
idiom.  We  should  not  then  have  met  with  such  words  as  im- 
perturbable, Kc,  nor  the  following  character  of  the  bishop  of 
Savona,  a  prelate  "  whose  sanctity  -diid  good  odour  ate  known  to 
all  men."     We  are  happy  to  hear  of  tins  wonderful  jnstance  of 
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•(  clesiastical  cleanliness.     Let  it  be  inscribed  upon  the  tomb-* 
jtoue  of  the  prelate  of  Savona, 

"  Xon  redolel, scd  oltl,  qu<v  redolere  sold." 
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SWEDEN  is  a  country  which  will  ever  be  a  source  of  interest 
W>  every  ord«  r  of  mankind  in  the  literary  world.  To  the  states- 
mahrks  potttieal  bearings,  resources,  and  dependencies,  will  be 
a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance;  to  the  mineralogist,  a  sci- 
entific description  of  its  mountains  and  its  mines  will  afford  a 
perpetual -spring  of  deep  and  curious  investigation;  to  the  his- 
torian, the  "mighty  exploits  of  a  long  line  of  ancient  monarchs- 
will  tiirnish  ample  room  for  meditation  and  instruction  ;  to  the 
Botanist,  and  the-  natural  philosopher,  the  name  of  Linnaeus- 
alone  will  consecrate  the"  soil  which  gave  him  birth. 

It  is  therefore  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  that  we  can  recom- 
mend to  our  readers  a  volume  which  will  present  them  with  a 
fall,  clear,  and  satisfactory  account  of  all  the  different  objects 
which  can  attract  their  attention  in  this  extraordinary  country. 
Upon  nil  points  which  respect  the  mineralogy  or  natural  history 
of  the  regions  which  he  may  traverse,  few  persons  have  a  supe- 
rior claim  to  our  attention  and  respect  than  Dr.  Thomson. 
Upon  these  subjects,  the  information  which  he  affords  us,  is  al- 
ways scientific,  often  now  ;  upon  every  other  point,  indeed,  he 
speaks  with  much  good  sense,  and  displays  the  collections  he  has 
made,  partly  from  his  own  investigation,  partly  from  the  observa- 
tions of  others,  with  much  good  taste  and  judgment. 

Dr.  Thomson  sailed  from  Leith  in  the  August  of  1812,  and 
within  a  week  arrived  at  Gottenburg.  In  so  celebrated  a  place, 
and  so  great  a  thoroughfare,  we  should  not  have  expected  to 
have  heard  of  the  total  want  of  all  inns  and  places  of  accommo- 
dation for  travellers.  We  much  wonder  that  no  Englishman  has 
adopted  our  author's  suggestion,  and  opened  a  large  hotel  within 
its  walls.  The  English,  above  all  other  nations,  understand  the 
arts,  nay,  even  the  comforts  of  inn-keeping.  The  population  of 
Gottenburg  is  considerable,  and  within  seven  years  it  has  much 
increased:  in  1811  it  was  24,853.  Our  author  has  given  a  very 
fell  and  entertaining  description  of  this  maguitkent  city.     From 
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Gottenburgour  author  proceeded  to  Kiirra  and  TrollhUtte,  at  the 
latter  of  which  the  falls  of  the  river  were  particularly  the  objects 
ot  his  attention.  His  account  of  the  Swedish  peasantry  in  gene- 
ral will,  we  are  assured,  be  grateful  to  our  readers. 

"  The  appearance  of  the  Swedish  peasantry  is  very  striking  to 
a  native  of  Great  Britain,  who  is  accustomed  to  so  great  a  diver- 
sity in  the  features  of  the  people  with  whom. he  associates.  The 
Swedes  have  all  light  flaxy  hair,  and  a  ruddy  countenance.  I  would 
say  that  a  certain  degree  of  fiabbiness  is  visible  in  their  complexions. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  which  indicates  the  existence  of  the 
more  violent  passions  ;  but  every  one  expresses  a  docility  and  good 
humour  in  his  face,  which  I  believe  all  possess,  almost  to  a  man. 
I  have  often  gone  into  a  Swedish  cottage- in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
where  the  whole  family,  to  the  number  of  six  or  eight.,  were  asleep 
|n  different  beds ;  awakened  the  whole  family,  and  sent  the  hollen- 
karr  to  ramble  through  the  woods  in  the  dark,  to  a  distance  of 
three  or  four  miles,  in  quest  of  horses.  The  family  were  made  t« 
get  up,  and  kept,  out  of  bed  .perhaps  fen  two  or  three -hours.  All 
the  while  they  preserved  the  roost  perfect  good  humour,  never  at- 
tempted to  persuade  you  to  stop  all  night,  nor  seemed  to  feel  the 
inconvenience  to  which  they  were  pat.  The  scarcity  of  copper  on  the 
road  was  so  great  that  it  was  sometimes -impossible  to  give  the  post- 
boy the  sum  which  he  considered  as  his  due.  h\  these  cases  he, 
continued  to  request  you  to  remember  him  with  the  most  perfect 
good  humour  and, politeness,  and  never  attempted  to  abuse  ytou  as 
an  English  .coachman  would  have  done  in  a  similar  case.  On  one 
occasion  I  offered  a  post-boy  a  skilling  banco,  which  was  all  the 
copper  money  I.  had  in  my  possession  :  he  returned  it  to  rue  again, 
with  the  greatest  good  humour,  and  when  I  gave,  it  to  a  boy  that 
was  standing  beside  him  he  seemed  quite  delighted  with  the  joke. 

"  The  peasants  in  Sweden  seem  to  be  a  most  amiable  and  inno- 
cent race.  Most  of  them  can  read  and  write  :  they  are  all  clean  and 
well  dressed  in  coarse  blue  cloth,  manufactured  in  Sweden,  1  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  blue  is  the  only  colour  which  they  wear,  but  it 
is  by  far  the  most  common.  They  have  all  round  ha$s,  and  mostly 
wear  silk  handkerchiefs  about  their  necks.  The  women  are  dressed 
somewhat  like  the  common  people  in  the  north  of  Scotland ;  but 
they  are  all  distinguished  by  a  white  handkerchief  doubled  into  a 
triangular  shape,  which  is  thrown  over  their  head,  and  tied  under 
their  chin,  while  one  of  the  corners  hangs  between  the  shoulders 
behind. 

M  They  have  one  fault  common  to  them  with  most  nations  where 
the  communication  is  not  very  frequent.  They  have  no  fixed  prices, 
and  are  always  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of 
strangers  to  get  a  greater  sum  of  money  than  is  consistent  with  strict 
honour  and  generosity.  In  this  respect  they  resemble  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Sutherland  and  Caithness  in  Scotland,  who  have  the  same 
fault  iua  degree  if  possible  still  greater."     P.  2% 
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His  arrival  at  Orebro  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  presenting 
an  abstract  of  the  constitution  of  Sweden,  as  at  thai  place  the 
Swedish  diet  occasional!}  meet.  This  diet  consists  of  four  bo- 
...  of  men,  who  though  meeting  together  in  ihe  same  place, 
form  four  distinct  and  separate  assemblies.  1.  The  nobles; 
•2.  the  elergv  ;  3.  the  peasants  ;  4.  the  burghers.  Of  the  nobi- 
lity yve  shall  not  speak,  as  it  is  generally  known  how  much  Swe- 
den is  under  the  government  of  this  extended  order.  The  clergy 
meet  in  an  assembly  analogous  to  our  ancient  Convocation.  The 
archbishop  of  Lp.sal,  and  the  eleven  other  bishops,  are  members 
of  this  part  of  ihe  diet,  tx  i>[fi<i.o ;  the  remainder,  to  the  number 
of  about  fifty  or  eighty,  as  with  us,  are  elected  out  ot  each  dio- 
cese ,  when  the  king's  writ  for  the  meeting  of  the  diet  is  issued. 
The  election,  howi  ver,  with  them  is  more  popular  than  in  this 
countn,  each  person  possessed  of  a  beneiice  having  a  vote; 
whereas  vt  iih  us,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  representative  is  chosen 
by  the  chapter  in  e^cli  diocese.  S.  The  peasants,  who  are  a 
class  of  men,  of  which  in  Gieat  Britain  we  are  wholly  ignorant, 
we  shall  therefore  extract  our  author's  account  of  them  for 
information  of  the  reader. 

"  In  Sweden  there  is  no  class  of  men  equivalent  to  our  British 
farmers ;  that  is  to  say,  men  who  pay  a  certain  annual  rent  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  farm,  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  cultivate  it.  The 
only  fanners  in  Sweden  are  either  proprietors  of  the  land  similar 
to  our  country  gentlemen,  or  they  are  peasants.  Now  a  Swedish 
peasant  is  a  man  employed  in  agriculture,  possessing  land  of  a  cer- 
tain tenure,  who  has  never  followed  a  trade  nor  enjoyed  a  civil 
office.  So  that  a  peasant  is  a  man  whose  aneestm-s  have  been  ahvays 
farmers.  Neither  a  nobleman,  citizen,  or  country  gentleman, 
though  he  may  purchase  the  peasant's  estate,  is  considered  as  a 
peasant ;  nor  is  he  entitled  to  be  elected  a  representative  of  the  pea- 
sants, nor  to  vote  at  such  an  election.  The  land  qualifying  a  pea- 
sant to  vote  must  be  either  crown  land  or  his  own  property.  The 
value  of  such  lands  of  course  must  differ  enormously. 

"  Before  the  separation  of  Finland  from  Sweden,  the  whole  body 
of  peasants  including  doubtless  their  servants,  amounted  to  the 
r.umbers  contained  in  the  following  table  .* 


Married. 

Widowers. 

Widow  s . 

Unmarried  above 
15  years  of  age. 

Do.   under  15  years 
of  age. 

Total. 

IMales. 

Females.- 

"Males. 

Females. 

Males.   1  Females. 

437 802 

438540 

34608 

102214 

fa&mi 

31461G 

423033   J  424977 

.',478,605 

"  But  nearly   a  third  part  of  this  number  must  be  subtracted  in 
consequence  of  the  separation  of  Finland. 

"  The 
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M  The  peasants  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  1.  Those  who 
are  possessed  of  crown  lands,  which  they  enjoy  for  life,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  quit  rent.  On  the  death  of  such  a  peasant  the 
base  is  almost  always  granted  to  his  eldest  son.  2  Peasants  who 
have  bought  the  perpetuity  of  their  farms,  either  from  the  crown  or 
the  nobility,  at  six  years  purchase,  on  the  payment  of  a  quit  rent. 
So  that  Swedish  peasants  are  not  in  fact  proprietors  of  the  lands 
which  they  hold.  What  is  called  in  Scotland  a  few,  and  in  Eng- 
land a  copyhold,  is  very  similar  to  their  tenure.  Nothing  can  be  more 
striking  than  that  the  very  circumstance,  which  in  Great  Britain 
disqualifies  a  man  from  being  elected,  or  even  voting  at  an  election, 
should  in  Sweden  constitute  the  exclusive  title  to  these  two  privi- 
leges'. Every  peasant  may  be  elected  a  representative ;  but  a  cer- 
tain value  of  land  (not  less  than  30/.)  is  necessary  to  constitute  a 
vote.  If  this  land  is  divided  among  two  or  more  peasants  they  en- 
joy one  vote  among  them.''     P.  71. 

The  number  of  representatives  in  the  house  of  burghers  or 
citizens,  who  are  elected  from  the  several  towns  and  cities, 
amount  to  between  one  and  two  hundred.  An  extraordinary 
anomaly  in  the  Swedish  constitution  is  remarked  by  Dr  Tlium- 
son,  as  it  lias  by  most. other  writers,  upon  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation, that  the  country  gentleman,  who  have  the  greyest 
.stake  in  the  country,  are  neither  represented  in  the  diet  as  a 
body,  nor  gan  they  be  elected  members  of  any  of  Us  four  assem- 
blies. We  might,  however,  iiere  suggest  to  Dr.  Th .wnson-,  that 
this  class  of  men  are  much  smaller  than  they  m  y  a"  rust  appear., 
ywiflg  to  the  enormous  extension  or  the  nobiiitj  ,  foi  when  a 
family  in  Sweden  is  once  ennobled,  ah  the  descendant  ani  (  4  la- 
teral branches  are  also  n  ble.  The  nutate*  of  nobles  above  f- 
teen  years  of  ag<>,  according  to  Dr. T.'s  own  calcuia'ion,  rs  36] 1. 
Most  of  those  must  be  proprietors  of  those  moderate  estates 
which  among  us  constitute  the  country  gentleman  Hie  ano- 
maly, however,  in  some  small  degree,  must  still  exist,  a  d  re- 
quire alteration. 

Our  author  proceeded  soon  after    to  Stockholm,   to  the  de- 
scription of  which  city  he  has  dedicated  a  whole  chapter-      .'<•> 
cuciamtances  either  in  ihe  political,  lauraf,  or  religious  state  of 
this  great  eitv,  appear  to  have  *  scaped  his  nolice  ;  ami  in  h  s  de 
sorptions  of  the  manners  of  the  inhabitant,   the  wois'upuf  ne. 
country,  the  structure  ot  the  public  byddjngs,   he   is  equaih 
tenaunuvi  aml.satisiaclory.      He  observes  that  the  number  of 
seiners  iti  Sweden  i*  very  small,  for  which    he  canno;  ae 
but  attributes  tlie  circumstance  to  some  pro  hi'.  it<-r>  !a>.s. 
l.»  s  \i  down  as  a  rule,  to  which  we  can  by  no  an  aas    ;-,\!V-\ 
tin-  natunu  tendency   to  dissent  is  greater  in  Episeo  ,.,:  rV,    ti 
in  Presbyterian  countries.     We  rather  doubt  the  fact  In  ■       i. 

nistu.;'  ■, 
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instance,  as  wc  know  that  among  the  Scotch  prcsbytei  ians  them«t 
selves  every  species  of  dissent  abounds*  Much  less  shall  we 
agree  to  the  reason  which  be  assigns,"  because  the  morals  of  the 
clergy  must  he  expected  to  he  more  !nx  in  the  first  case  than  in 
i\-  •  >>  ooacL"  Our  opinion  is,  that  as  long  as  pride,  conceit,  and 
spleen  exist,  and  an  opportunity  of  giving  them  full  play  is 
allowed  by  the  laws,  so  long  will  there  be  an  opposition  both  iu 
civil  mil  ecclesiastical  matters.  In  Great  Britain  there  is  a  full 
proportion  of  these  amiable'  qualities  ;  dissent  therefore  in  the 
church,  and  faction  in  the  state,  abound.  In  Sweden  they  ap- 
pear, from  our  author's  own  account,  to  exist  in  a  very  small  pro- 
portion among  the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  this  we  conceive  is 
the  prohibitory  law  which  Dr.  T.  supposes :  for  we  have  never 
beard  of  any  other  in  the  Swedish  constitution. 

In  the  two  next  chapters,  a  very  curious  and  accurate  account 
of  the  late  revolution  is  given  by  our  author.  This  measure  in- 
deed appeais  to  have  been  fully  justified  by  the  frantic  conduct 
of  their  Sovereign,  who  seems  to  have  inherited  the  madness, 
without  the  ability,  of  his  illustrious  predecessor  Charles  XII. 

The  following  is  the  character  given  of  him  by  Dr.  Thomson, 
which  we  have  every  reason  to  think  correct. 

"  Gustavus  IV.  possessed  certain  qualities  which  gave  him  a  re- 
semblance to  Charles  XII.  the  prince  whose  conduct  he  considered 
as  a  model  for  his  imitation.     Like  Charles,  he  had  an  obstinacy  of 
character  so  great  that  it  was  impossible  to  induce  him  to  alter  any 
resolution,  however  absurd  or  ridiculous,  which  he  had  once  formed, 
even  though  it  were  demonstrated  to  hint  by  the  clearest  evidence 
ti.it  persisting  in  it  could  lead  only  to  disaster  and  ruin.     Another 
quality  in  which  he  resembled  Charles  Xll.  was  in  his  capacity  of 
enduring  cold,   which  was  uncommonly  great.     He  used  to  travel 
in  the  winter  with  only  a  slight  covering,   when  his  courtiers  were 
trembling  with  cold  under  the  load  of  two  or  three  great-coats  and 
surtouts.  But  in  all  the  eminent  qualities  winch  distinguished  Charles 
XIL  there  was  a  sad  falling  off  in  Gustavus  IV.     Instead  of  that  im- 
petuous bravery,  bordering  on  foolhardiness,  which  characterized 
Charles  XII.  and  to  which  at  last  he  fell  a  sacrifice,  Gustavus  IV.  was 
an  absolute  coward,  and,  though  exceedingly  fond  of  military  glory, 
too  timid  ro  venture  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  troops.     Instead 
of  that  comprehensiveness  of  plan,  and  that  celerity  and  steadiness 
ef  execution,  which  distinguished  Charles  XII.  and  to  which  he 
owed  in  a  great  measure  his  success,  Gustavus  IV.  never  attempted 
to  form  any  plan  whatever ;    and  by  frittering  down,  his  army  into 
small  detachments,  and  leaving  them  totally  unsupported  by  each 
other,  and  to  contend  with  forces  more  than  double  their  own  num- 
bers, he  always  rendered  success  impossible.     Instead  of  defending 
his  own  frontiers,  he  left  them  defenceless  to  the  invading  enemy, 
while  the-whole  of  his  attention  was  turned  to  romantic  schemes, 

altogether 
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altogether  beyond  the  power  of  his  resources  to  realize.  He  had 
early  become  the  submissive  votary  of  religion,  or  more  accurately 
speaking,  of  superstition,  and  during  his  travels  in  Germany  he  got 
hold  of  a  commentary  on  the  Revelation,  by  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Jung,  which,  though  originally  written  in  German,  had  been  tran- 
slated into  Swedish.  This  book  became  the  subject  of  his  assiduous 
study ;  the  opinions  which  it  contained  were  implicitly  adopted,  and 
regulated  all  his  conduct.  The  second  beast  described  in  the  13th 
chapter  of  the  Revelation,  whose  power  was  to  be  but  of  short  du- 
ration, was  considered  by  him  as  Buonaparte  ;  because  some  com- 
mentator had  shown  that  the  letters  in,  the  name  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, make  out  the  number  666,  which  is  the  mark  of  the  beast. 

"  In  consequence  of  this  discovery,  he  ordered  the  name  of  the 
French  emperor  in  all  the  Swedish  newspapers  to  be  always  printed 
N.  Buonaparte,  and  as  the  real  reason  of  this  whimsical  charge  was 
concealed  by  his  ministers,  it  excited  considerable  curiosity  in  the 
country,  an  A  nobody  was  able  to  explain  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
He  easily  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  the  person  destined  by  hea- 
ven to  overturn  the  dominion  of  the  beast,  and  that  the  verse  in  the 
6th  chapter  of  the  Revelation,  which  is  as  follows,  applied  to 
himself: 

«  c  And  I  saw  and  behold  a  white  horse  ;  and  he  that  sat  on  him 
had  a  bow,  and  a  crown  was  given  unto  him:  and  he  went  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer.' 

"  Gustavus  IV.  possessed  some  skill  as  a  practical  painter.  At 
Gripsholm  he  drew  a  picture  of  himself  seated  upon  a  white  horse, 
and  trampling  the  beast  under  his  feet.  So  firmly  was  he  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  all  these  predictions,  that  he  thought  nothing  more 
was  necessary  than  to  refuse  to  treat  with  Buonaparte.  No  prepa- 
rations on  his  part  would  be  requisite  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  the  in- 
tention of  heaven.  When  besieged  in  Stralsundby  a  French  army, 
he  expected  the  visible  interposition  of  an  angel  in  his  behalf. 
But  when  this  angel,  who  was  to  be  four  German  miles  in  height, 
did  not  appear,  and  the  French  batteries  were  nearly  completed, 
he  thought  it  requisite  to  attend  to  his  own  safety,  and  retreat  to  the 
island  qf  Rugen. 

"  One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  Gustavus  IV.  was  a  total  disregard 
to  the  sufferings  and  feelings  of  his  subjects.  All  oppressions  and  all 
toils  and  hardships  he  conceived  them  as  bound  to  endure  without 
murmuring,  and  seemed  to  consider  them  as  created  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  fulfil  his  sovereign  will  and  pleasure.  His  own 
notion  of  military  tactics,  like  that  of  some  other  princes,  was,  that 
it  consisted  in  nothing  else  than  regulating  the  military  uniforms ; 
this  was  with  him  a  point  of  such  importance,  that  when  the  supple- 
mentary troops  were  raised,  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  a  year  in 
devising  the  shape  of  their  coats,  while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  poor 
recruits  were  left  so  entirely  without  every  means  of  comfort  that 
many  actually  died  of  cold  and  hunger."    P.  i  15. 

The 
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The  account  e^vcn  by  our  author  of  all  the  transaction*  at- 

fending  the  late  revolution,  firm  a  very  curious  and  entertaining 

0?  the  present  volume.     We  approve  of  his  cautious  silence 

respecting  the  motives  which  induced  the  Swedes  to  elect  Ber- 

uad&tte  their  Crown  Prince;  as  from  the  consummate  prudence 

skill  which  distinguish  this  wary  general,  it  is  most  impro- 

le  that;  th  s<  cret  will  ever  be  divulged,  before  it  ceases  to  be 
a  matter  <>f  interest.  Many  tourists,  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
quainted, would  have  given  us  at  full  length  the  secret  history 
of  tins  memorable  transaction  ;  they  would  have  traced  each  in- 
tiigue  through- all  its  ramifications  to  the  hidden  source;  they 
■would  leave  ebndu "ted  th.e  reader  through  ail  the  labyrinths  of 
State  nivs'crv.  and  have  calculated  to  a  farthing  the  sum  expended 

•  ■oiriiptiiiu  :  rritef'spefsin§jJ  at  tlie  same  time,  inany  recondite 
tjbservatiohs  of  rfi<  n;  own,  as  to  the  motives  which  actuated  the 

erat  parties,  and  as  to  the  courses  which  events  might  have 
Taken,  under  other  circumstances,  in  various  stages  of  the  busi- 

s.  Now  much  as  we  aeimirc  both  the  invention  and  the  cou- 
rage of  sticH  historians,  we  must  confess  ourselves  fully  satisfied 
with  the  silence  of  our  author,  and  his  confession  of  ignorance 
thiou^hout  the  ma'ter.  Whatever  we  may  be  inclined  to  detract 
on  this  account  from  the  credit  due  to  his  imagination,  we  shall 
add  to  the  score  of  bis  good  sense  and  veracity  ;  qualities,  which 
come  of  his  readers  may  esteem  more  valuable  in  a  traveller,  than 
brilliancy  df  genius,  or  fertility  of  invention.  So  much  mystery 
indeed  hangs  over  the  whole  of  this  affair,  that  it  is  still  uncer- 
tain how  far  th?  election  of  Bernadotte  was  agreeable  to  the 
wishes  of  Buonaparte.  His  conduct  since  his  election  has 
clearly  been  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  Kmpeior,  Us  will 
appear  from  the  following  observations. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bernadotte  was  very  popular  both 
in  Hanover,  and  at  Hamburg,  and  that  his  behaviour  to  the  Swedes, 
when  he  was  applied  to  about  concluding  a  peace  with  the  French 
Emperor,  had  made  a  powerful  impression  in  his  favour.  His  great 
abilities  were  generally  known,  and  Sweden  stood  greatly  in  need 
ofaPrince  ot'abilities  to  raise  her  from  the  state  of  extreme  feeble- 
ness into  which  she  had  fallen.  It  is  affirmed  in  Sweden,  that  a 
coolness  had  tor  some  time  existed  between  Buonaparte,  and  the 
Prince  of  Fonte  Corvo,  in  consequence  of  Buonaparte,  upon  some 
occasion  or  other,  throwing  up  to  him  his  original  rank  of  a  private 
soldier.  Such  a  story  is  well  suited  to  the  impetuous  rud dheefl  which 
characterizes  Buonaparte ;  but  it  does  not  agree  with  the  mild  tem- 
per and  consummate  prudence  of  Bernadotte.  To  judge  from  ap- 
pearances, he  has  not  a  good  opinion  of  his  own  countrymen,  tor 
not  a  single  Frenchman  is  employed  'either  in  the  Swedish  army  or 
in  any  other  situation,  and  all  the  applications  which  have  been 

made 
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Hiade  to  him  by  Frenchmen  have  been  uniformly  refused.  It  was 
lie  that  brought  about  a  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden. 
The  French  Emperor  was  hurt  at  his  conduct,  and  in  consequence 
took  possession  of  Swedish  Pomerania.  When  the  Russian  war 
began  last  summer  with  France,  he  went  oyer  to  Oho,  had  a  con- 
ference with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  it  is  confidently  asserted 
that  he  planned  the  campaign  which,  proved  ultimately  so  successful 
to  Russia,  and  so  disastrous  to  France.  Yet  all  this  while  he  has 
most  carefully  abstained  from  issuing  any  declaration,  or  involving 
Sweden  in  any  active  part  against  France.  If  Buonaparte  prove 
ultimately  successful,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  conduct 
will  admit  of  apology  with  Buonaparte,  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  situation;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia prevail,  he  has  gone  far  enough  to  secure  the  friendship  of  these 
two  powers.  Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  skilful  than  the  con- 
duct which  he  has  pupsued.  Indeed  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
any  other  would  not  in  the  present  cinJumstancss  have  endangered 
his  own  situation,  or  the  very  existence  of  Sweden  as  a  nation. 
Nothing  would  have  been  easier  for  him  than  to  have  induced  Swe- 
den to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  France.  The  Swedish  nobility 
have  all  had  a  French  education,  and  they  have  adopted  a  good  deal 
of  the  manners  and  opinions  of  that  volatile  and  unprincipled  nation. 
The  Swedes  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  an  alliance  with 
France,  that  it  has  become  in  some  measure  natural  to  the  nation. 
They  have  imbibed  the  opinions,  which  Buonaparte  has  divulged 
with  so  much  industry,  respecting  the  danger  of  Great  Britain 
holding  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  the  injury  which  British  com- 
merce and  British  manufactures  do  to  other  nations.  These  opi- 
nions I  admit  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  knowledge  of  the  first 
principles  of  commerce  and  even  of  common  sense,  and  show  a 
most  miserable  ignorance  of  the  real  interests  and  real  state  of 
Europe.  Yet  I  have  heard  them  gravely  maintained  by  some  of 
the  most  sensible  men  in  Sweden.  If  to  ail  this  we  add  the  severe 
treatment  which  they  have  met  with  from  the  Russians,  and  the 
natural  jealousy  which  every  nation  must  have  of  a  powerful  and 
encroaching  neighbour,  we  shall  net  be  surprized  that  the  great 
body  of  the  Swedes  in  the  present  war  take  the  part  of  the  French, 
and  are  secretlj  hostile  to  Britain  and  Russia.  When  I  was  at 
Stockholm,  this  appeared  very  strongly  marked.  When  any  news 
arrived  of  successes  gained  by  the  Russians,  the  faces  of  every  one 
you  met  indicated  disappointment  and  uneasiness.  When  news 
arrived  of  successes  gained  by  the  French,  every  person  was  in 
extasy.  I  except  from  this  the  German  and  British  merchants  who 
reside  in  Sweden,  and  who  constitute  a  small  but  respectable  and 
wealthy  body.''     F.  K5, 

It  is  a  emums  circumstance,  that  immediately  after  his  election, 
lie  siiiued  a  renunciation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and 
was  baptized,   or  re-baptized,  by  the  Swedish  bishops.     Bernu- 

dotte,, 
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dotte,  indeed,  appears  to  have  adopted  the  wisest  and  the  best 
line  of  policy  which  foe  could  have  pursued,  that  of'  identifying 
himself  with  the  interests  of  his  new  dominions.  Their  prospe- 
rity and  welfare  seem  to  be  the  sole  objects  of  his  ambition,  and 
of  his  care.  Skill,  caution,  calculation,  and  reserve;  are  the  pro- 
minent features  of  both  his  public  policy,  and  of  his  private  cha- 
racter. All  his  movements,  or  rather  his  halts  or  his  hoverings, 
during  the  whole  of  the  grand  struggle  between  Buonaparte  and 
the  allies,  may  be  partially  explained  upon  these  principles,  and 
appear  to  have  arisen  from  these  motives.  As  far  as  the  deliver- 
ance of  Europe  might  promote  the  interests  of  Sweden,  we 
believe  that  he  was  by  no  means  unfriendly  to  the  great  cause, 
but  that  his  reserve  was  dictated  by  a  calculation  of  the  probabi- 
lity of  a  failure,  and  of  the  consequences  which  might  result  from 
it  both  to  himself  and  to  his  dominions.  We  are  therefore  by  no 
means  disposed  to  brand  him  with  the  unmerited  name  of  traitor, 
lior  to  accuse  him  of  treacliery  to  the  great  cause  of  Europe ; 
although  to  any  interests  between  those  of  Sweden  and  himself, 
we  consider  him  wholly  insensible. 

Our  author  next  presents  us  with  a  very  entertaining  account 
of  Upsal,  and  of  its  university,  and  with  a  long  detail  of  the  stale 
of  its  lecturers,  students,  professors,  &c.  The  number  of  students 
amounts  to  about  500,  who  lodge  in  private  houses,  and  are  sub-> 
jtct  to  no  particular  academical  discipline.  We  know  not  the 
state  either  of  learning  or  of  study  in  this  ancient  university  ;  the 
number,  however,  of  professors  and  lecturers  is  enough  to  make 
the  Scotch  universities  really  jealous,  as  it  amounts  to  no  less 
than  sixty,  besides  riding,  fencing,  French,  and  drawing-masters. 
Whether  more  information  is  gained  than  lost  amidst  all  these 
My&tilU  of  literature  and  science,  Dr.  Thomson  has  given  us  at 
full  length  the  pretensions  of  each  of  these  learned  professors, 
drawn  up  in  their  own  Latin,  which  is  sufficiently  coxcomical, 
and  not  over  classical. 

The  mineralogical  characters  of  these  extensive  regions  are 
detailed  with  much  accuracy  ;  and  the  descriptions  of  the  various 
mines,  of  their  different  strata,  depths,  productions,  &c.  will  en- 
gage the  attention  of  those  who  are  fond  of  this  study.  In  many 
points,  perhaps,  this  may  be  esteemed  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  work.  To  those  whose  ideas  and  pursuits  are  of  a  different 
nature,  to  whom 

"  No  product  there  the  barren  hills  afford, 
But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  or  his  sword," 

the  following  description  of  Dalecarlia,  a  name  consecrated  to 
immortality,  as  the  very  temple  and penetralia  of  patriotism,  will 
afford  much  satisfaction, 

««  The 
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u  The  province  of  Dalecarlia  is  of  considerable  size,  extending 
from  a  little  southward  of  the  river  Dal,  which  is  somewhat  beyond 
the  60th  degree  of  north  latitude  to  nearly  the  62d  degree.  From 
east  to  west,  if  we  allow  it  to  extend  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  it 
stretches  over  about  five  degrees  of  longitude.  It  is  finely  variegated 
with  hill  and  dale,  and  indeed  it  takes  its  name  from  this  circum- 
stance: Dalarne,  by  which  appellation  it  is  known  in  Sweden,  signify- 
ing the  valleys.  It  is  not  nearly  so  much  covered  with  wood  as 
most  of  the  other  provinces  of  Sweden,  at  least  those  parts  of  it 
which  I  saw;  and  this  adds  very  materially  to  its  beauty.  For  no- 
thing appears  more  dull  or  tiresome,  when  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  it  for  some  time,  than  a  continued  pine-forest,  excluding 
every  possibility  of  a  view,  and  exhibiting  nothing  to  the  eye 
but  its  own  dark  and  dismal  green.  Like  all  the  other  provinces 
of  Sweden,  it  is  cheequered  with  a  variety  of  lakes  of  different 
sizes,  and  it  contains  two  rivers  (besides  many  streamlets) 
which  in  such  a  country  as  Sweden,  where  great  rivers  are  not 
to  be  found,  acquire  some  importance.  These  are  the  Dal,  which 
occupies  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  and  though  a  shallow 
and  slow  running  river,  and  therefore  not  containing  a  very  great 
deal  of  water,  is  yet  broad,  and  has  a  respectable  appearance.  When 
I  state  that  at  first  sight  I  mistook  what  I  saw  of  it  for  a  portion  of  a 
lake,  it  follows  that  its  breadth  must  be  pretty  considerable.  The 
other  river  is  the  Ljusne,  which  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the 
province,  and  is'about  the  same  size  as  the  Dal.  Both  of  these  rivers, 
I  conceive,  as  they  approach  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  into  which  they 
fall,  make  tlieir  way  through  a  number  of  small  lakes,  which  add 
greatly  to  their  apparent  breadth.  Both  of  these  rivers  originate 
from  the  high  mountainous  tract  which  separates  Sweden  from 
Norway,  about  the  latitude  of  Drontheim,  and  a  little  to  the  south. 
There  is  another  pretty  considerable  river  which  rises  in  the  same 
tract,  runs  south  through  Vermeland,  and  empties  itself  into  the 
Vernier.     This  river  is  the  Clara."     P.  202. 

We  could  have  wished  to  have  given  our  readers  a  fuller  ana- 
lysis of  the  contents  of  this  pleasing  and  instructive  volume ;  but 
we  shall  have  fully  satisfied  our  consciences,  if  they  shall  be  in- 
duced, by  the  extracts  which  we  have  given,  to  supply  that  defi- 
ciency by  their  own  exertions,  and  to  give  their  attention  to  the 
work  itself.  Its  style  is  pleasing  and  unaffected,  and  forms  an 
excellent  channel  of  communication  between  the  information  of 
the  author  and  the  curiosity  of  the  reader.  Should  a  second 
edition  be  published,  we  should  recommend  to  the  author  the 
addition  of  a  short  chapter,  giving  the  reader  a  summary  of  the 
Swedish  history,  which  would  render  his  work  more  perfect  in 
itself,  and  illustrate,  by  parallel  circumstances  and  events,  his  in- 
teresting account  of  the  late  revolution. 
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Art.  7.  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Chester.  JSj/ 
the  ll/"ht  "ReoerendG.  Henri/,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester.  4to. 
3(5  pi>r    Rodwell.     1814. 

The  occasion  of  this  charge  is  as  honourable  to  the  pastoral 
care  of  its  right  reverend  author,  as  the  composition  is  cre- 
ditable to  liis  ability  and  discernment,  The  customary  inter- 
vals between  the  Episcopal  Visitations  in  the  diocese  of  Chester, 
were  longer  than  in  these  days  of  danger  and  dissent,  the  present 
state  of  die  Church  could  with  safety  allow.  His  Lordship  has 
therefore,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  Christian  Bishop,  declared  his 
in'ention  of  visiting  his  Clergy  once  every  three  years;  a  mea- 
sure which  is  loudly  called  for  in  every  diocese  throughout  the 
kingdom  :  and  we  trust  that  the  spirited  example  set  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chester  will  be  followed  in  every  diocese  where 
custom  bus  allowed  a  longer  interval  between  the  visitations  of 
its  pastor.  The  Clergy  stand  in  need  enough  at  preseut  of  all 
the  co-operation,  encouragement,  and  advice  from  theu"  spiri- 
tual head,  winch,  can  result  alone  from  continued  residence  and 
constant  visitations. 

'I  he  Charge  before  us,  though  addressed  only  to  the  diocese  of 
Chester,  deserves  the  notice  of  the  general  body  of  the  Cif-rgy 
throughput  the  kingdom,  as  it  contains  the  soundest  and  m  »st 
valuable  remarks  upon  all  the  principal  points  to  which  the  events 
of  the  last  three  years  demand  their  attention.  Upon  the  sub- 
ject oi  the  Bible  Society,  the  Lancasteriau  System,  the  Kon- 
residence  of  the  Clergy,  tiie  Bishop  speaks  in  the  ablest  manner 
and  iu  the  most  decided  terms.  Upon  the  first  of  these  Ins  opi- 
nion i»  expressed  with  firmness  and  strength,  preserving  at  the 
same  time  that  mildness  and  charity,  which  are  the  ornaments  of 
our  Christian  profession. 

"  It  is  a  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted,  that  comparisons 
have  been  drawn,  and  an  opposition  excited,  between  the  members 
of  this,  and  of  that  more  recent  Institution,  which  is  denominated 
'  The  Bible  Society.'  Such.,  however,  and  most  unfortunately,  is 
me  case.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  impute  improper  motives,  unless 
proved,  to  any  description  of  persons  ;  still  less  to    that  numerous 

and 
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and  respectable  Society,  which  includes  so  many  ef  the  '  good  and 
great,  and  whose  professed  object  it  is — to  dispense  the  word  of 
God.  From  my  heart  I  believe,  that  as  a  body,  they  are  actuated 
by  no  other  incitement,  than  a  wish  to  promote  the  present  and  eter- 
nal happiness  of  their  fellow  creatures.  But  still,  the  friends  of  the 
Church  are,  as  sire  think,  justified,  in  giving-  a  decided  preference, 
and  even  an  exclusive  support  to  the  more  ancient  Society,  and  that 
— for  the  following  reason.  The  Bible  Society,  by  the  very  terms 
of  its  constitution,  disperses  the  Bible  alone,  excluding  the  Prayer 
Book.  Now,  as  the  one  has  been  heretofore  accompanied  with 
the  other,  the  systematic  rejection  of  the  latter  may  induce  the  sus- 
picion, that  our  Forms  of  Prayer  are  not  held  to  be  essential,  and, 
bv  consequence,  that  our  religious  establishments  are  not  neces- 
sary."    P.  11. 

In  recommendation  of  the  Madras  System  of  Education  under 
the  National  Society,  his  Lordship  is  equally  strenuous;  com- 
bating with  much  ability  the  specious  arguments  of  the  Lan- 
rasterian  liberalisls*  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  mid 
him  expressing  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms  his  disappro- 
bation of  a  practice  now  gaining  ground  throughout  the  king- 
dom ;  we  allude  to  the  frequent  use  of  Churches  in  large  and 
populous  towns,  for  the  purposes  of  charity  sermons  uncon- 
nected with  any  local  institution,,  which  could  possibly  interest 
the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants.  In  almost  every  considerable 
town  attempts  have  been  made  to  gain  the  principal  pulpit,  to  be 
filled  often  by  some  strange  and  itinerant  Clergyman,  in  aid  of 
the  Jew  Society,  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  &c.  &c. 
We  cannot  imagine  how  any  one  can  in  conscience  drain  those 
charitable  resources  of  large  parishes  and  districts,  which  are 
often  verv  inadequate  to  supply  the  spiritual  and  temporal,  wants 
of  their  own  poor,  in  behalf  of  these  institutions,  whose  ad- 
vantages are,  to  say  the  least,  very  problematical.  Much  less 
is  it  to  be  endured,  that  the  scantv  earnings  of  the  labouring 
poor,  which  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  supply  the  very  necessaries 
of  life,  shall  be  taxed  and  trepanned  from  themselves  and  their 
families  by  the  agency  of  those  instruments  of  fanatical  tyranny 
and  oppression,  denominated  Penny  Societies.  There 
are  few,  very  few  places,  where  the  majority  even  of  respect- 
table  inhabitants  can  afford  to  expend  more  in  charity  than  is 
expedient  to  render  the  very  existence  of  the  poor  tolerably  com- 
fortable, during  the  inclemencies  of  a  severe  season.  We  there- 
fore strongly  disapprove  ©f  those  appeals  to  their  benevolence, 
which  may  divert  their  contributions  from  their  proper  chan- 
nel. Our  clerical  readers  will  see  the  justice  of  the  bishop's  ■ 
observations  upon  this  point. 

""  Having 
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"  Having  now  recommended  to  you,  and  with  all  the  ear-* 
nestness  in  my  power,  the  establishment  of  District  Committees, 
and  of  Schools  upon  the  Madras  System  of  Education,  let  me  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity,  of  pointing  out  a  feiv  other  particulars, 
to  which  your  attention  may  be  very  usefully  directed.  In  the  first 
place  then,  the  Parochial  Minister  is  now  more  than  ever  called 
upon,  to  oppose  and  check  that  Spirit,  of  Itinerancy,  which  appears 
to  be  gaining  ground,  and  to  form  one  of  the  alarming  symptoms 
of  the  present  day.  Much  enquiry  and  consideration  therefore  are 
demanded  from  von,  before  you  accede  to  those  numerous  requests 
which  are  made,  for  the  occasional  use  of  your  Pulpits.  Recollect, 
it  is  to  your  peculiar,  to  your  exclusive  care,  that  the  souls  of  your 
parishioners  are  entrusted.  In  you  alone  is  vested  the  dread  respon- 
sibility. You  are  accountable  therefore,  not  only  for  the  doctrines 
which  you  yourselves  deliver,  but  for  those  also,  which,  by  your 
sufferance,  are  promulgated  by  others.  In  justification  of  this  in- 
trusion, the  plea  of  some  Charity;  or  the  interests  of  some  popular 
Society,  are  for  the  most  part  brought  forwards  :  and  persons  un- 
known themselves,  apply  in  the  name  of  a  Committee  little  more 
known,  for  the  accommodation  of  Churches  in  populous  Districts. 
Far  be  it  from  me,  to  counteract  the  views  of  any  one  Charitable 
Institution  whatever:  but  why,  I  must  ask,  should  not  the  regular 
Minister  be  applied  to  on  these  occasions  ?  The  desire  to  substitute 
the  labors  of  another  in  his  room,  at  least  excites  the  suspicion, 
that  his  own  would  not  be  exerted,  with  equal  zeal,  or  with  equal 
success.  If  the  application  be  complied  with,  a  comparison  is  sure 
to  be  drawn,  and  that,  from  obvious  circumstances,  not  usually 
advantageous  to  the  established  pastor.  Thus  his  hearers,  without 
any  sufficient  reason,  become  dissatisfied,  and  Infected  with  a  love 
for  novelties  and  change.  Such  officious  interference,  while  it 
tends  to  degrade  the  Clergyyis  at  the  same  time  totally  inconsistent 
with  any  System  of  Church  Discipline  and  Unity."     P.  21. 

We  could  have  wished  to  have  presented  the  reader  with 
a  large  portion  of  this  excellent  Charge  ;  we  cannot,  how- 
ever refrain  from  giving  one  extract  more  upon  a  very  import- 
ant subject,  the  residence  of  the  Clergy ;  in  which  the  Bishop 
combats  with  much  success  the  injurious  and  most  un- 
founded notion  of  the  inattention  of  the  Clergy  to  their  pastoral 
duties.  The  facts  which  he  states  must  carry  conviction  with 
them  upon  the  mind  of  every  unprejudiced  reader. 

«*  We  have  to  lament,  that  in  consequence  of  these  bills,  a  very 
general  but  erroneous  opinion  has  gone  abroad,  with  respect  to  the 
residence  of  the  Clergy.  When  non-residence  is  talked  of,  I  un- 
derstand by  that  term,  an  implication  of  neglect — the  non-per- 
formance of  duties — of  duties  which  could  be,  and  which  ought  to. 
be  discharged;  but  surely  they  are  not  to  be  included  in  this  cen- 
sure,. 
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sure,  who  do  all  they  are  capable  of  doing — who  themselves  con- 
stantly perform  the  services  of  their  own  Church,  and  who  reside 
as  dear  to  it,  as  they  possibly  can.     The  Clergy,    I  must  observe, 
have  been  hardly  dealt  by,  and  the  list  of  non-residents  unfairly 
swelled,  by  returning  such  in  the  number.     But  whatever  may  be 
the  case  in  other  Dioceses,  1  am  happy  and  proud  to  declare,  that 
there  are  not  many  in  my  own,  who  can  fairly  be  classed  under  the 
description  of  non-residents.     From  the  late  parochial  returns  it  ap- 
pears, that  though  there  are  some  who  had  sinned  against  the  let- 
ter of  the  law,  there  were  comparatively  very  i'ew,    who  were  reaL 
and  virtual  offenders — .few  who  could  be  charged  with  wilful  dere- 
liction Or  neglect.     In  this  Diocese,  of  so  great  an  extent,  and  of 
such  an  immense  population,    there  are  ndt  many  incumbents  who 
do  not  at  least,  serve  one  of  their  Churches; 

"  The  total  number  of  benefices,  is  five  hundred  and  ninety-two. 
Upon  these,  there  are  three  hundred  and  ninety  who  do  their  own 
duty ; — five  only  are  absent  without  license,  Or  exemption.  The 
proportion  also  of  thos'e  who  have  licenses  is  much  diminished. 
Some  absentees  of  necessity  there  always  must  be,  from  age,  from 
indisposition,  and  various  other  causes  of  just  and  legal  exemption* 
But,  upon  the  whole,  I  am  satisfied-  There  are  not  many,  of 
whom,  in  this  particular,  there  is  just  ground  of  complaint.  At  a 
time  then,  when  some  in  whom  we  should  have  wished  for  and  ex- 
pected kinder  feelings,  are  so  very  ready  to  malign  the  Clergy, 
•when  they  are  represented  as  devoted  to  trifling  amusements,  and 
crowding  every  place  of  public  resort;  happy  am  I  to  bear  this  tes- 
timony to  the  different  Character  of  my  own  Clergy — a  testimony 
due  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  to  them."     P.  27. 

We  trust,  that  from  what  we  have  already  presented  to  our 
readers,  their  attention  will  be  generally  drawn  to  this  temperate, 
able>  and  most  important  Charge* 


Art.  8«     The  Importance  of  .Religions  Establishments  to  the 
true  Interests  of  Civil  Society.      Is.     Stockda'.e.     1814. 

•  So  little  are  the  rising  generation  impressed  with  the  principles 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  so  little  is  their  view  directed 
to  the  foundations  of  all  order  and  good  government,  that  we 
hail  with  pleasure  any  publication  which  may  have  a  tendency  to 
supply  so  fatal  a  deficiency  The  little  tract  before  us  appears 
well  calculated  for  that  purpose,  as  it  affords  a  clear,  simple,  and 
concise  view  of  those  civil  and  political  principles  upon  which 
we  venerate  and  defend  our  establishment.  The  reasoning  is 
sound,  the  representations  are  calm  and  dispassionate,  and  are 
such  as  are  peculiarly  adapted,  from  their  quiet  good  sense,  to 
influence  the  mi)ids  of  those  who  have  thought  but  little  as  yet 
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upon  Litis  import  nil  subject.  With  the  £xperiejicc  and  discern- 
imut  of  tie  author  in  the  i'oUovviug  rcnnuks,  our  readers  will  bt*. 
much  pleased. 

**  It  may  still  be  asked,  whether,  as  the  sole  object,  in  requlni  g 
conformity  ^  it ! i  tin.'  Established  Church  as  aqyaKfica^on  for  power, 
is  the  security  of  that  Church,  some  portion  of  power  may  not  be 
allowed  to  glide  inln  the  h^nds  of  Dissenters, .without  danger  to  the 
establishment  ?  If,  this  he  possible,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  done. 
Tor  ex.clu.siqn  might  not  to  he  carried  a  step  beyond  the  bounds  of 
nece.-.-ity.  Bpt  it  should  be  romeryberedj  that  power  is  necessarily 
j)>-  luetire  of  influence ;  arid  though  the  quantum  of  power,  ac- 
tually possessed  by  Dissenters,  may  no!  enable  them  to  enter  upon 
a::v  open  or  direct  attack  on  the  Chinch,  yet  the  influence  thence 
derived  may  he  employed,  imperceptibly  perhaps,  in  undermining 
its  foundations.  Bat  if  the  exclusive-principle  be  once  allowed  to 
be  relaxed,  who  shall  prescribe  any  bounds  to  its  Relaxation? — who 
pbal]  pres  mu  to  draw  the  line  of  indulgence,  and  to  say  to  impor- 
tunity,—  thus  far  and  no  farther  ?  On  the  moderation  of  any  human 
beings,  when  so  fascinating  an  object  as  power  is  in  view,  what  re- 
liance can  be  placed  ?  Besides  the  ordinary  motives  -which  lead 
men  to  seek  that  object  with  avidity,  the  persons  in  question  will 

(  an  additional  inducement  to  pursue  it,  in  those  feelings  of 
jealousy  with  which  they  ever  view  an  Established  Church;  who's* 
every  step  they  advance  in  that  pursuit,  will  facilitate  their  farther 
Br.igres^r,  But  to  induce  them  to  exert  all  their  efforts  for  its  at- 
tainment, nothmg  more  can  be  necessary  than  to  know,  that  they 
are  not  totally  excluded.  Finding  that  the  door  is  not  shut  upon 
them,  they  will  be  incessantly  pressing  to  open  it  wider ;  and,  un- 
less the  resistance  from  within  be  fully  equal  to  the  pressure  from 
without,  they  must  be  gradually  gaining  on  their  opponents.  There 
is,  indeed,  reason  to  fear,  that  those  who  are  within  may  not  be  dis- 
posed, in  time,  to  put  forth  their  strength,  in  resisting  the  external 
pressure, — Confiding  in  their  numerical  majority,  they  may  be  led, 
by  indolence  or  by  liberality,  to  persuade  themselves,  that  the  ne- 
cessity for  strenuous  resistance  does  not  yet  exist;  and  under  the 
persuasion,  that  it  will  be  in  their  power  to  shut  the  door  whenever 
they  please,  they  may  procrastinate  their  defensive  efforts,  un- 
til it  shall  become  impossible  to  prevent  its  being  thrown  wide  open 
to  all.  Thus  it  is,  that  those  who  defend  establishments  are  cha- 
racterized by  confidence,  supineness,  and  dilatoriness ;  while  their 
assailants  are  ever  distinguished  by  zeal,  activity,  and  prompti- 
tude. 

i*.  Such  are  the  dangers  which  an  Established  Church  has  to  fear 
from  a  relaxation  of  the  exclusive  principle  of  the  Test-Laws.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  a  general  maxim,  (and  happy  would 
it  be  for  mankind,  if  the  maxim  were  never  lost  sight  of,)  that  ift 
no  instance  can  relaxation  of  principle  be  unaccompanied  witU 
||ahgcr.  For  the  human  mind  is  sure  to  lost*  its  respect  tor  prin- 
ciple. 
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eiple,  when  it  ceases  to  regard  it  as  inviolable;  and  it  is  soon  led 
to  view  with  indifference,  what  it  before  looked  upon  as  sacred. 
Fixed  to  no  rule,  but  deeming  itself  at  liberty  to  follow  the  dictates 
ofits  own  discretion,  it  becomes  Unsettled  and  wavering;  it  changes 
its  opinions  and  its  views  according  to  the  fluctuation  of  circum- 
stances ;  it  loses  the  manly  qualities  of  firmness  and  decision  ;  it 
knows  not  what  to  oppose  to  solicitation,  to  which  it  gradually 
gives  way,  in  the  vain  hope  of  conciliation  ;  at  length,  enfeebled  by 
irresolution  and  compliance,  it  finds  itself  utterly  unable  to  with- 
stand the  hostile  force,  which,  during  its  period  of  vacillation,  has 
been  accumulating  ;  and  it  is  compelled  to  abandon,  if,  from  a  sense 
of  weakness,  it  do  not  voluntarily  sacrifice,  what,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, it  considered  as  out  of  the  reach  of  danger."     P.  41. 


Art.   9-         Dissuasive   from    Soiimanism,    by    a    Layman, 
lGmo.  £4  pp.     Riviogtons.      IS  14. 

This  is  a  very  dispassionate,  clear,  and  able  tract,  upon  a 
subject  which  in  these  days  demands  the  attention  of  the  clergy. 
Socinianism,  may  not  be  a  generally  growing  evil_,  yet  in  par- 
ticular districts  the  numbers  of  Unitarians  have  been  consider- 
ably augmented.  To  the  clergy,  where  these  perversions  pre- 
vail, we  strongly  recommend  this  little  tract,  which  may,  under 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  be  effectual  in  arresting  the  progress 
of  so  fatal  an  error.  Tlic  various  arguments  are  urged  with  much 
calmness,  but  at  the  same  time  in  a  manner  so  earnes^that  they 
must  find  their  way  to  every  heart,  which  is  not  closed  by  self- 
conceit  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  Revelation.  The  author  has,, 
with  much  propriety,  adopted  the  form  of  an  address.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  reasoning  of  our 
author: — • 

"  But  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  nature,  in  one  person,, 
is  a  mystery  which  you  cannot   comprehend,   and  which,  there- 
fore, you  will  not  believe.     Do  you,  then,  reject  from  your  faith 
whatever  is  beyond  your  comprehension  ?     If  so,  of  what  articles 
is  vour  creed  composed  ?     Can  you  comprehend  the  infinite  per- 
fections of  the  'Deity?     Can  you  conceive  how  tiie  Almighty  ex- 
ists from  eternity?     How  he  fills  all  space  ?     Can  you  by  searching 
find  out  God  ?     Nay,   can  you  comprehend  the  union  of  spirit  and 
matter  in  your  own  composition  ?     Have  you,    then,   such  con- 
fidence in  your  reasoning  powers,  of  the  origin  of  which,   and  of 
the  manner  of  their  operation,  you  can  form  no  idea,  as  to  set  upi 
your  own  conclusions  against  the  express  authority  of  Revelation,, 
which  informs  you — that  the   JVoru  was  Gcd—  and  iirai  the  Word_ 
teas  made  flesh ;  and  which   clearly  unfolds  the  twofoW  mature  of 
Christ,  by  giving  him  the  twofold  appellation  of  Son  cf  God,  8t$ 

x  x  %  Hon. 
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Son  of  Man  ?  That  in  the  latter  character,  lie  was  very  man,  you 
yourselves  allow.  That  in  the  former,  he  must  be  very  Got?,  it. 
seems  impossible  to  doubt.  That  the  Son  of  man  must  be  man, 
ami  that  the  Son  of  God  must  be  God,  are  truths  apparently  too- 
obvious  to  be  disputed.  And,  as  if  to  warn  you  against  a  dis- 
position to  doubt  this  great   truth,  because  it  is  mysterious  and 

imprehensible,  the  inspired  Scriptures  tell  you  expressly,  that 

'  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness:  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh.* 

Tt  v.  itls  endless,  however,  to  quote  the  many  passages  in  which 

'those  Scriptures  assert  the  divinity  of  Him,  in  whom  dxvelt  all  the 

-  of  the  Godhead  bodily }  who  spake  of  the  glory  -which  He 

xxith  the  Father  before  the  world  was;  and  whom  we  are  re- 
quire! to  honour,  even  as  ive  honour  the  Father." 


Art.  19      Proofs  of  Christianity*     12mo.    Maw  man.     1814* 

This  is  a  full,  clear,  and  satisfactory  display  of  the  evidences 
of  our  holy  religion,  in  the  f»nn  of  question  and  answer.  It  is 
clearly  the  work  of  a  scholar,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
use  of  those,  whose  studies  are  directed  towards  the  same  end. 
While  mo  have  sueli  excellent  books  of  eveyy  description  for 
teaching  the  lover  classes  the  first  principles  of  religion,  we  are 
happy  to  find  a  book  that  we  can  so  strongly  recommend  to  those, 
whose  attention  is  directed  towards  the  education  of  the  higher 
orders.  We  should  consider  this  little  tract  as  admirably  fitted 
for  those,  who  have  attained  a  place  in  the  upper  forms  of  our 
public  schools.  Caiefully  instructed  as  they  already  are,  for 
■who  can  be  bold  enough  to  express  even  a  suspicion  that  they 
are  not,  both  collectively  and  individually  in  the  articles  and  the 
evidences  of  that  religion  in  whose  faith  they  are  to  live  and  ia 
whose  hope  they  are  to  die,  they  may  still  stand  in  need  of  a 
short  and  able  compendium  of  all  the  religious  instruction  which 
has  been  so  carefully  impressed  upon  their  minds.  A  more 
concise  and  masterly  statement  of  these  important  truths  cannot 
be  found,  than  in  the  tract  before  us.  The  part,  however,  of 
tliis  work  which  we  most  admire,  is  the  caution  and  ability  with 
which  the  author  has  armed  the  young  Christian  against  the  first 
attacks  of  infidelity,  by  engaging  his  reason  in  the  service  of  his 
[Redeemer.  At  a  certain  age,  when  the  powers  of  mind  begin 
to  develop©  themselves,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  show, 
that  reason  and  philosophy  are  employed  in  a  much  more  dig- 
hitied  and  appropriate  manner  in  the  defence,  than  in  the  attack 
ol  our  holy  faith  1  We  were  therefore  peculiarly  pleased  with  the 
1«/'-'  :i:>g  extract: — 

"  Q.  With 
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"  Q.  With  such  a  mass  of  arguments,  or  rather,  of  evidence  in 
its  favour,  how  comes  it,  that  so  many  persons  either  doubt  its 
truth,  or  reject  it  as  an  imposture  ? 

"  A.  Such  persons  cither  do  not  examine  these  proofs,  or  wish 
fhem  false,  or  want  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  singularity  of 
their  opinions, 

"  Q.  That  is  to  say,  Infidelity  arises  from  negligence,  from 
vicious  habits,  or  from  vanity? 

"  A.  Yes,  from  negligence,  when  men  devote  their  time  and 
their  attention  so  entirely  to  their  interests  or  their  pleasures,  to 
the  business  or  amusement  of  the  moment,  as  to  think  of  nothing 
else,  and  eventually  to  exclude  every  other  occupation.  Such 
persons  not  unfrequently  become  practical  Atheists,  and  live  as  if 
there  were  no  God,  no  moral  law  in  the  universe.  From  vicious 
habits,  when  men  give  themselves  up  to  practices  prohibited  by  re- 
ligion ;  and  thus  make  it  their  Interest,  that  religion  should  be 
false.     And, 

"  Finally,  when  men  wish  to  acquire  the  reputation  ©f  superior 
judgment  or  superior  courage,  by  rejecting  opinions  and  doctrines 
generally  believed  and  reverenced. 

*  Q.  Are  not  these  causes  of  infidelity  frequently  united? 

"  A.  Yes,  the  first  naturally  leads  to  the  second ;  and  as  v'iee 
darkens  the  understanding,  ignorance  generally  accompanies  it ; 
and  ignorance  almost  invariably  engenders  pride. 

Q.  Does  not  experience  confirm  the  truth  of  this  observation? 
A.  Yes,  experience  teaches  us,  that  men  invariably  begin  to 
neglect  the  duties  of  religion  before  they  question  j£s  doctrines,, 
or  in  other  words,  that  they  lose  their  morality  before  they  re- 
nounce their  faith. 

"  Q.  Whence  arise  doubts  in  religious  matters  ? 

"  A.  Sometimes  from  negligence  and  ignorance,  and  sometimes 
from  a  habit  of  attending  to  the  obscurities  of  religion  more  fre- 
quently than  to  its  proofs. 

"  Q.  Why  should  there  be  any  obscurities  in  religion  ? 

"  A.  Because  both  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  his 
operations  must,  in  many  respects,  surpass  human  comprehension, 
and  consequently  be  obscure.. 

"  Q.  Why  so  ? 

"  A.  Because  a  being  of  so  confined  a  capacity  as  man,  cannot 
possibly  comprehend  the  boundless  perfections  of  the  Almighty  ; 
in  other  words,  finite  cannot  contain  infinite. 

"  Q.  Is  there  any  other  cause  of  obscurity  in  religion  ? 

"  A.  Yes,  the  operations  of  God,  as  well  as  his  attributes  are 
too  extensive  to  fall  under  human  observation.  They  are  con- 
nected with  systems  of  which  we  can  have  no  conception,  and  may 
relate  to  periods  and  events  far  remote  in  place  and  time  from  our 
sphere  of  existence. 

"  Q.  Are  there  not  mysteries  in  nature  as  well  as  in  religion, 
?.ncl  are  not  the  former  as  incomprehensible  as  the  latter  ? 

"  A.  Yes, 
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"  A.  Yee,  the  visible  world  teems  with  wonders,  and  half  the 
processes  of  nature,  such  as  the  propagation  of  animals;  the  pro- 
duction and  growth  of  vegetables— -the  nature  of  light  and  sound — 
of  the  electric  fluid — of  magnetic  influence,  &c.  &c.  are  all 
mysteries  as  impenetrable  to  human  reason  as  the  ineffable  secrets 
of  the  divine  essence  or  the  wonderful  means  of  Redemption. 

"  Q,  Why  then  do  not  men  contradict  and  reject  the  former  as 
often  and  as  obstinately  as  they  do  the  latter? 

"  A.  Becaqse  the  admission  of  the  former  does  not  interfere 
with  their  passions  and  prejudices,  which  the  latter  tend  to  con- 
troul  or  to  suppress,"     P.  Id. 

We  trust  that  this  useful  and  important  tract  will  meet  with 
an  extensive  circulation  in  those  quarters  which  we  have  already 
named;  where  if  it  be  not  thought  necessary,  at  least  it  will  not 
be  superfluous,  We  should  also  hope  that  its  author  would 
publish  an  explanation  6f  the  doctrines  of  our  Church  upon  a 
similar  plan,  for  the  use  of  the  higher  orders  of  our  youth  :  to 
whom  we  consider  it  as  not  wholly  unimportant  that  s  uno 
general  Christian  instruction  should  be  given,  and  that  they 
Should  particularly  be  brought  up  in  the  communion  of  our 
established  Church. 


THANKSGIVING  SEKr.IONS. 

fiftr.  3 1 .  England's  Gtyry  and  Bui}/:  preached  at  St.  Crux, 
in  the  Citi/  of  Yorlc,  hf  J.  Overton,  A.M.  on  the  'ilk  o/Jul^, 
]814.     Cradock  and  Joy. 

Amidst  subjects  of  so  much  greater  importance  that  within  the 
last  year  hive  crowded  in  upon  us,  we  have  not  been  enabled  to. 
pay  sufficient  attention  to  a  large  class  of  single  sermons,  which 
were  pveaclied  upon  this  sacred  festival  of  national  triumph. 
Many  of  them  are  worthy  of  our  attention;  and  if  we  shall  not 
have  afforded  '.hem  a  place  in  our  Review,  it  is  not  because  they 
have  not  fully  dt  served  it.  The  Sermon  before  us  is  distinguished 
for  soundness  of  principle,  and  energy,  rather  than  elegance  of 
expression.  The  preacher,  after  describing  the  incalculable  imT 
portanee  of  our.  naval  superiority j  in  preserving  our  shores  from 
the  attack  of  the  enemy,  and  our  fields  from  becoming  the  scene 
of  devastation  and  blood,  thus  proceeds  : 

"  And  who,  except  under  the  privation  of  these  blessings,  can 
suitably  estimate  this  degree  of  success!  Think  of  the  horrors  of 
Anarchy,  of  Atheism,  of  Despotism :  Think  of  the  undescribable 
wretchedness  of  those  places  which  so  long  and  frequently  were  the 
immediate  seats  and  scenes  of  war :  Think  of  what  has  actually 

taken 
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taken  place  at  Paris,  at  Moscow,  at  Hamburgh,  at Leipsic,  anil  in 
nearly  every  other  part  of  Europe  :  Head  seriously  the  appalling 
accounts  of  the  sufferings  in  Germany  :  Compare  all  this  with  our 
condition  at  the  worst :  Contemplate;  as  Christians,  the  two  condi- 
tions not  only  in  their  bearings  on  the  present  generation  and  pre- 
sent Life;  but  also  with  a  reference  to  posterity,  and  the  everlast- 
ing concerns  of  mankind  ;  and  it  will  appear  what  abundant  cause 
we  had  at  all  times  for  thankfulness  :  and  that  in  opposing  a  systeni 
at  once  so  iniquitous  and  destructive,  and  "  behaving  ourselves 
valiantly  for  our  people,,  and  the  cities  of  our  God,1'  we  have  shewn 
ourselves,  "  a  wise  and  understanding,"  as  well  as  a  highly  favcureds 
nation. 

''•  Some  persons,  indeed,  have  ever  been  more  disposed  to  com- 
plain of  our  sufferings,  as  the  result  of  mismanagement  in  our  Go- 
vernors, than  to  thank  God  for  our  remaining  blessings.  But  this 
class  of  men  have  shewn  themselves  as  short  sighted  in  Polities  as 
they  are  defective  in  Religion.  They  overlooked  the  grand  source 
of  the  evil;  the  deplorable  moral  and  political  disorder  which  had 
seized  Europe;  They  ascribed  that  to.  want  of  skill  in  the  Physi- 
cian which  had  become  unavoidable  through  the  malignity  of  the 
disease ;  which,  for  any  thing  they  could  know,  under  aii  opposite 
mode  ef  treatment  might,  inevitably,  have  proved  fatal  ;  nay, 
which  in  point,  of  fact  did  so  prove  in  every  instance,  Europe 
throughout,  where  their  prescriptions  were  pursued  :  They  distin- 
guished not  between  theory  and  practice;  and  because  they  neces- 
sarily felt  the  inconveniences  of  the  plan  adopted,  concluded,  with- 
out trying  it,  that  another  would  have  been  preferable."    P.  l'J. 


A  tit.  12.  Prospect  of  Perpetual  and  Universal  Pence:  a  Ser- 
mon preached  on  the  SdofJ^lu,  at  ike  Essex  street  Ckaptit 
by  T.  Udshaju.     Johnson.     18  14. 

We  do  not  see  the  force  of  the  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Bel- 
sham  :or  preaching  his  Thanksgiving  Sermon  on  the  3dj  instead 
of  the  7th  July,  the  day  appointed.  His  auditors,  who  are  en- 
tirely of  the  higher  orders,  would  not  probably  have  been  induced 
to  become  gapers  at  the  shew  which  was  passing  by. 

The  language  in  which  th;s  Sermon  is  composed  is  uniformly 
elegant,  sometimes  even  vigorous.  The  opening  of  it  will  afford 
tiie  best  specimen  of  Mr.  Weishain's  style  and  expression. 

"  The  events  of  the  two  preceding  years  are  unparalleled  In  his- 
tory. A  portentous  and  devouring  despotism,  which  trampled  all 
Europe  under  its  feet,  which  'ml  defiance  to  the  combined  energies 
of  the  nations,  whose  will  was  law,  which  disposed  of  crowns  and 
kingdoms,  and  at  whose  voice  the  earth  trembled,  is  suddenly 
crushed  to  atoms.     Not  indeed  by  hostile  force,  nor  by  the  united 

effoi  ta 
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efforts  of  human  intellect  and  strength,  but  by  its  own  desperate 
and  unexampled  infatuation,  and  by  the  overruling  providence  of 
(ii>!.  The  giant  power,  which  having  lately  sprung  from  the  earth, 
had  exalted  itself  above  all  rule,  intoxicated  with  uninterrupted 
success,  arrogantly  attempted  to  scale  the  heavens;  and  vainly 
dreamed  that  the  armies  which  no  earthly  force  could  controul, 
which  were  every  where  victorious,  every  where  irresistible,  might 
bid  defiance  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons  and  to  the  rigours  of 
e  frozen  climate. 

"  But  pride  and  presumption  were  soon  overtaken  b}'  deserved 
and  exemplary  punishment.  '  For  who  ever  hardened  himself 
against  God  and  prospered?'  The  destroying  angel  received  his 
dread  commission,  and  the  innumerable  myriads  of  the  invading 
army  perished  as  it  were  in  a  night ;  the  baffled  and  disgraced 
chief,  like  the  Assyrian  tyrant  of  old,  escaping,  with  difficulty  and 
dismay,  a  solitary  and  forlorn  fugitive,  to  his  own  country. 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  continental  powers,  which  had  before 
crouched  at  his  feet  or  groaned  under  his  tyranny,  encouraged  by 
the  disasters  which  had  befallen  the  common  oppressor,  entered 
into  a  new  alliance,  an  alliance  cemented  by  a  deep  sense  of  past 
wrongs  and  a  just  apprehension  of  future  injuries,  to  shake  off  his 
yoke  ;  and  after  a  i'cw  convulsive  struggles,  the  exhausted  tyrant 
of  the  continent  sunk  under  the  generous  and  heroic  efforts  of  the 
united  nations,  and  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne,  tq  re- 
sign his  conquests,  and  to  make  way  for  the  restoration  of  a  const:* 
tutional  government  to  a  great  nation,  over  which  he  had  usurped 
a  despotic  and  remorseless  sway."     P.  1. 

So  far  all  is  very  reasonable  and  well ;  but  when  he  calls  the 
times  in  which  we  jive  <f  the  childhood  of  the  world/'  in  which 
nations,  like  children,  are  making  experiments  in  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  aid  prosperity,  we  shall  partly  suspect  Mr.  B.  of  the 
same  line  of  conduct  with  the  patience  of  his  readers.  He  in- 
forms us  that  men  will  soon  discover  that  wars  of  aggression  and 
conojt  -t  are  both  unjusl  and  unwise,  and  that,  after  a  few  more 
failures,  they  will  quietly  repose  in  perpetual  and  universal  peace. 
As  mankind  have  beer,  some  few  years  making -these  experiments, 
without  profiting  much  by  their  results,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  ti.c;  -iii  still  puisne  dies,  imii.  The  Apostle  has  informed 
us,  with  fiOffre  little  insight  into  human  nature,  "  from  whence 
come  wars  and  fithtings  among  us."  As  long  as  the  lusts  and 
the  bad  pa  si;  ns  of  man  remain,  so  long  will  war  and  all  its 
miseries  continue.  By  the  general  diffusion  of  Christianity,  aud 
still  more  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  aud  divine  grace 
upon  our  hearts^  those  passions  may  be  in  some  measure  sub- 
died,  and  in  such  proportion  will  the  virulence  of  public  and 
private  contention  be  abated. 

Iu 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  Sermon,  where  Mr.  Belsham  appears 
to  treat  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  the  present 
events  of  this  world,  and  their  probable  consequences,  he  aban- 
dons every  law  of  common  sense,  and  sets  reason,  as  well  as  re- 
putation, at  defiance. 


Art.  13.  A  Discourse  preached  at  the  Episcopal  Chape/  nf 
Kircaldy,  on  the  Day  of  Thanksgiving^  by  T.  Scot,  Minister 
of  the  Chapel.     Edinburgh.     1814. 

This  is  a  Sermon  by  one  of  the  northern  brethren  of  our 
Church,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  vigour  and  animation.  The 
author  has  a  powerful,  but  some  times  too  poetical  an  imagina- 
tion ;  his  language,  however,  is  sufficiently  chastened  and  correct. 
Mr.  Scot  was  formerly  a  Minister  of  the  Church  in  Maryland, 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  sad  spectacle 
of  irreligion  and  infidelity  prevailing  in  a  state  without  a  national 
and  an  established  religion.  -After  the  first  acknowledgement  of 
their  political  existence  as  a  nation,  a  National  Church  should 
have  been  the  tirst  object  not  only  of  their  pride,  but  of  their 
policy. 

,  "  Then  was  the  time,  when,  as  a  Christian  people  sensible  of 
their  mercies,  they  should  have  given  the  strong  cement  of  religion 
to  their  rising  institutions;  and  as  they  had  inherited  from  the  mo- 
ther country  their  laws,  manners,  and  language,  together  with  the 
pure  Faith  of  the  gospel,  sound  policy  and  good  sense  might  have 
dictated  the  propriety  of  drawing  as  close  as  possible  the  ties  of 
social  intercourse  with  the  only  power  that  could  give  stability  to 
their  independence.  It  is  true  that,  for  twelve  years  after  the 
peace,  they  did  pursue  this  plan  in  some  measure,  and  prosperity 
and  improvement  were  in  consequence  visible  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  spirit  of  irreligion  had  scattered  among 
them  its  deadly  poison,  and  its  operation  was  not  long  concealed. 
Emancipated  from  a  foreign  yoke,  they  could  hardly  bear  to  ac- 
knowledge subjection  even  to  the  King  of  Heaven.  Establish- 
ments had  in  several  States  been  made  for  the  support  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  these  were  now  thrown  down ;  the  floodgates 
pf  impiety  were  opened,  and  every  sacred  and  moral  principle  was 
allowed  to  float  at  the  pleasure  of  the  popular  gale.  Young  as  they 
were  as  a  nation,  the  enormity  and  frequency  of  crimes  among 
them  were  such  as  nations  long  corrupted  by  luxury  could  scarcely 
be.  though^  capable  of  exceeding.''    F.  9. 


Am*. 
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POETRY. 

Aht.  14.     The  Modern  Dimciad,  a  Satire.     l'2mo.    5s.  6d. 

Hod  well.     1814. 

We  Irad  formed  no  very  favourable  idea  of  the  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  this  publication,  U  om  various  attempts  in  the  daily  papers 
to  puff  it  most  unmercifully  into  notice.  We  were,  therefore, 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  it  deficient  neither  in  6riginality,  hu- 
mour, nor  scholar-like  allusion.  The  plan  is  a  free  and  length- 
ened imitation  of  the  first  Satire  of  Persius.  Our  satirist  ap- 
pears to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  lower  tribe  of  authorlingsj 
ami  has  brought  to  light  many  illustrious  names,  who,  but  for 
the  aid  of  so  kind  a  chronicler,  might  have  never  passed  the  ob- 
livious stream.  There  is  sometimes  a  legitimate  and  manly 
scveritv  which  does  credit  to  the  author,  but  he  too  often  dwin- 
dles into  the  dullness  of  acrimonious  abuse.  The  following 
lints  upon  the  rambles  of  the  conductor  of  a  contemporary  jour? 
pal,  are  sufficiently  caustic,  but  as  brother  critics,  we  are  bound 
to  protest  against  any  treasonable  attack  upon  the  holy  biodier- 
hood: — 

"  Stands  Scotland  where  it  did?  alas!  no  more — 

Since  truant  §*****y  flies  his  native  shore  : 

For  who  among  her  sons,  to  speed  their  gains, 

(  Her  sons  more  fam'd  for  brimstone  than  for  brains) 

Like  him  retrae'd  the  path  which  Ken  kick  trod, 

Traduc'd  his  country  and  blasphemed  his  God? 

Mourn,  Caledonia  !  let  thy  rocks  reply  ; 

Nor  Lambe,  nor  Sydney  can  his  loss  supply.; 

Sydney  lias  too  much  lead — and  simple  Lamek 

Retains  the  will,  but  wants  the  pov."  r  to  damn  : 

Too  dull,  alas  !  to  satisfy  a  pique, 

His  heart  is  willing,  but  his  braia  is  weak; 

Nor  Holland's  Spouse,  nor  Holl  >nb's  mantling  bowl 

Can  rouse  from  torpor  his  benighted  soul. 

Illustrious  Holland!  doom'd  by  angry  fate 

To  rack  the  muses,  and  reform  the  state  ; 

Consistent  Peer!  unstained  with  courtly  crimes, 

Save  some  few  venial  spots,  and  doggrel  rhymes; 

His  J*'**«*y  lost, — shall  haply  mount  the  throne, 

And  execrate  all  dulLness — but  his  own." 

That  the  author  has  much  talent  we  readily  allow,  but  if  he 
would  command  attention,  he  must  follow  higher  game.  There 
is  occasionally  an  elegance,  vivacity;  and  point  in  his  couplets, 

which 
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which  are  worthy  of  a  superior  work.  We  do  not  approve  of 
stars  and  dashes  in  a  poem  which  would  possess  a  legitimate 
claim  to  public  admiration.  Libellous  abuse  is  no  proof  either 
of  the  genius  or  the  taste  of  the  author. 


Art.  15.     Verses  for  Grave  Stones;   b>/  a  Parish  Minister. 
48.34.     Wilkie.     1814. 

Contemporary  with  the  illustrious  Surrey  (the  splendid  edition 
of  whose  works,  by  Dr.  Nott,  we  eagerly  anticipate)  was  a  Poet 
of  no  fuean  abilities, called  Churchyard  ;  his  works,  accord- 
ing to  the  quaint  humour  of  those  davs,  he  denominated  Church- 
yard's Cilirs.  We  wonder  that  the  Author  of  the  present 
collection  of  Grave-stone  Epitaphs  has  not  adopted  so  appro- 
priate a  title. 

We  consider  this  publication,  as  marking  out  a  new  vera  in 
this  species  of  elegiac  verse.  Instead  of  the  "  uncouth  rhymes" 
which  once  u  taught  the  rustic  moralist  to  die,"  we  have  now 
feightv  grave,  grammatical,  and  well-spelt  Epitaphs  of  all  sort.-? 
and  sizes,  suited  to  all  ages  and  conditions:  It  is  astonishing 
to  reflect  upon  the  wonderful  improvement  which  this  liltie 
volume  may  introduce.     Instead  of  the  old  humdrum, 

"   A  loving  wife,  a  mother  dene?'  &c. 
wc  have  now  the  classical  idea  of  an  address  from  the  deceased, 


"  Three  days  she  lived,  and  saw  the  wished  for  babe, 
Then  cried—'  O  lovely  child,  as  e'er  was  born  ; 
For  thee  I  willing  die  :  O  ne'er  may'st  thou 
From  thy  good  father's  arm.-}  by  death  be  torn !'  *.'• 

This  specimen  would  probably,  convince  oar  readers,  how  ad- 
mirably adapted  our  author  appears  to  preside  over  the  Parngssus 
of  a  parish  church- uud;  but  we  cannot  omit  the  following 
eminent  example  o£  the  pathetic  ami  parental. 

ON'    AN    INFANT    WHO    DIED    BY    THE    SMALL-BOX. 

"  Oh,  parents  all,  who  love  your  children  well, 
And  wish  to  keep  them  from  untimely  graves : 
Thank  Heav'n,  for  cow-pock  to  the  wprld  made  known* 

\Vhich,  rightiy  managed,  lives  past  numbering  saves." 

This 
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This  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  genuine  BucoJ/r,  or 
vaccine  versification.  From  those  which  we  have  selected,  the 
reader  will  probably  concur  with  us  in  opinion  that  the  author 
has  completely  accomplished  his  end,  and  that,  in  his  own 
words,  "  they  will  be  useful  to  all  who  should  read  them  in  print, 
as  wtll  upon  grave-stones" 


Art.  16.     Armida,  or  the  Enchanted  Island.     Svo.     26  pp. 

Baldwin.     1814. 

This  is  a  sort  of  Masque  in  imitation  of  Milton's  Comus. 
The  dramatic  part  is  introduced  and  explained  by  verses,  which 
might  have  been  put  in  the  month  of  a  chorus.  Armida  is  the 
Calypso,  and  Rinaldo  the  Telemachus  of  the  author.  The 
poetry  is  not  without  beauty,  as  the  following  extract  will  show, 
fcnt  the  spirit  of  the  author  has  certainly  evaporated  before  the 
conclusion,  which  is  Jame  and  impotent. 

**  Bel  sold  the  spot  "where,  sunk  in  shameful  ease, 
Prepar'd  a  woman's  every  wish  to  please, 
Rinaldo  dwells,  forgetful  of  his  fame, 
His  former  deeds,  and  great  Bertoldo's  name. 
Yet  Heaven  suffers  not  the  good,  the  brave, 
To  fall,  without; a  last  attempt  to  save; 
And,  bending  downwards,  angek  ever  near 
O'er  human  frailties  drop  the  pitying  tear, 
Ea°er  to  save,  ere  Justice  strike  the  blow, 
And  Mercy's  mantle  o'er  the  sinner  throw. 
Beyond  this  wooded  wild,  with  thorns  o'ergrown, 
And  ne'er  before  to  mortal  footsteps  known. 
Impervious,  horrid,  where  the  dragon  lies, 
And  throws  around  his  ever  watchful  eyes; 
The  guardian  of  the  wood,  it  knows  no  rest, 
But  drags  its  scaly  length,  and  rears  its  tow'ring  crest  i 
High  on  the  hill  above  a  palace  stands, 
Conspicuous  far,  and  rear  d  by  demons'  hands ; 
There  dwells  the  warrior  in  inglorious  rest, 
His  head  reclining  on  Armida's  breast; 
He  Ivangs  upon  her  lip,  he  drinks  her  sigh, 
And  upwards  gazes  on  her  melting  eye, 
A  wanton's  plaything,  and  a  woman's  slave ! 
Oh !  save  him  from  himself,  from  false  Armida  save."     P.  Q? 


NOVEL, 
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NOVEL. 

Art.  17.     Tales    of  Real    Life.     By    Mrs.    Opie.     12mo. 
3  vols.     pp.  913.     Longman.     1813. 

Whoever  is  conversant  with  the  works  of  Mrs.  Opie  will,  on 
sitting  down  to  peruse  a  new  production  from  her  pen,  be  natu- 
rally induced,  by  his  past  experience,  to  anticipate  a  renewal  of 
mental.gratincation.  He  will  expect  to  find  character,  pathos, 
moral  feeling,  a  skilfully-conducted  story,  and  a  chaste  and  ele- 
gant style.  Such  were  our  expectations,  on  taking  up  these 
volumes,  and  they  have  not  been  disappointed.  These  tales  do 
not  yield  in  merit  to  any  of  their  predecessors.  They  are  four  in 
number ;  and  each  of  them  forcibly  inculcates  an  excellent 
moral. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  tale  of  ec  Lady  Anne  and  Lady 
Jane."     Its  chief  object  is  to  point  out  the  danger  of  that  levity 
of  mind  which  is  but  too  common,  and  which  too  frequently 
produces  the  most  terrible  effects,     it  has,  also,  a  secondary  end 
in  view,  which  is,  to  show  that  even  the  greatest  virtues  not  o"'y 
lose  much  of  the  respect  which  they  ought  to  receive,  but  likewise 
much  of  their  influence  over  others,  when  their  possessor  unfor- 
tunately happens  to  be  of  repulsive  manners.     The  character  of 
Lady  Jane,  giddy,  careless,  and  taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow, 
is  finely  imagined  and  sustained  ;  and  her  repeated  resolutions  of 
amendment,  and  as  frequent  lapses  iuto  error,  till  she  ultimately 
falls  a  victim,  are  delineated  with  a  masterly  hand.     Nor  is  the 
heroic  and  benevolent,   though  occasionally  harsh,  Lady  Anne 
less  strongly  drawn.     <f  Appearances  are  against  her"  forms  the 
second  volume.     Emma  Mordaunt,  the  heioiue,  lovely,  amiable, 
noble-minded,  and  strictly  virtuous,  gives  rise  to  injurious  and 
degrading  suspicions,   by  her  disregard  of  appearances.     Her 
liistory  is  told,  throughout,  with  infinite  spirit.    The  third  volume 
contains  two  tales.     The  first  of  these,  "  Ausiin  and  his  wife," 
is  an  admirable  and  impressive  lesson  to  parents,  to  shun  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  excessive  indulgence,  and  o(  continued 
and  unprovoked  severity.     The  second  tale,  a  The  Mysterious 
Stranger,"  though  said  to  be  founded  on  fact,  is  of  a  somewhat 
more  romantic  cast  than  either  of  those  which  precede  it.     We 
recommend  the  perusal  of  it  to  all  those  females  who  have  "  a 
great  contempt  for  the  usual  restraints  laid  on  their  sex,  and  a  great 
violence  of  temper."     To  such,  it  cannot  fail  to  afford  an  useful 
warning.  Indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  no  person  can  read 
these  tales  without  deriving  as  much  benefit  from  them  as  plea.- 

sure, 
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sure.  Their  morality  is  so  strictly  pure,  that  they  do  not  present 
a  single  thought,  or  expression,  which  can  excite  any  improper 
idea;  and,  considered  merely  as  novels,  they  display  a  truth  and 
ie;ilitv  of  representation,  which  almost  compel  the  reader  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  not  the  work  of  fancy,  but  the  faithful  nanative 
of  events  which  have  really  taken  place*. 


ROMANCES. 

Art.   13.     M  Kalomeric,  the  Son  of  Mitugrabi/  ;  an  Ara- 
bian Tale.     Svo.    2s.  6d.     pp.  49.     Ginger.      lt>  14. 

This  is  a  sort  of  political  satire  upon  the  present  times,  under 
the.  garb  of  an  Arabian  Tale.  Al  Kalomeric,  the  son  of 
Muiigraby,  the  evil  genius,  is  the  representative  of  Buonaparte; 
Famaguustan,  the  capital  of  P"l  Copras,  is  the  name  applied  to 
London  ;  and  by  the  Alius  and  the  Alouls,  are  humourously  de- 
signated the  ministry  and  the  opposition.  'There  is  much  inge- 
nuity in  the  design,  and  much  liveliness  in  the  execution  of  this 
little  jeu  d 'esprit ;  and  the  Author  is  clearly  a  man  who  has 
moved  in  the  higher  circles  of  life.  The  wit, is  gentlemanlike 
throughout,  and  the  ludicrous  application  of  the  Eastern  terms 
is  sometimes  particularly  happy.  With  the  clue  which  we  have 
already  afforded  our  readers,  they  will  be  enabled  to  unravel  the 
following  passage  :-— 

"  The  Alouts,  no  doubt,  meant  well ;  but  in  their  pride,  which 
was  marvellously  great,  and  in  the  disappointment  of  their  am- 
bition, they  did  not  reason  quite  so  justly.  They  did  not,  at  first, 
perhaps,  wish  ill  to  their  country,  but  unfortunately  bestowed  all 
their  thoughts  upon  doing  good  to  themselves!  until  at  length  the 
views  of  selfishness  absorbed  every  other  consideration.  They 
allied  themselves  instinctively  with  the  arch  fiend,  Al  Kalomeric, 
because  they  were,  with  him,  baffled  by  a  common  enemy!  They 
thought  to  make  a  friend  of  the  evil  spirit,  for  their  occasioned 


*  In  the  hurry  of  putting  to  press  the  last  sheet  of  the  British 
Critic  for  November,  several  typographical  errors  escaped  us,  in  the 
review  of  Mrs.  West's  Alicia  de  Lacy.  Page  550  line  1  for  "ex- 
cept," read  "  especially ;"  line  2,  after  the  word  "  fictitious,"  in- 
sert "  character ,"  line  15  from  the  bottom,  after  the  word  "  mix- 
ing,'' insert  "  fiction."  Page  551  line  16  dele  the  comma  after 
iC  West's."  Page  552  line  5  from  the  end  of  the  criticism,,  insert 
a  full  stop  after  the  word  "  elegant;''  line  3  from  the  end,  put  a 
cfcpalna  ius'teaS  of  a  semicolon. 

j  purpose^ 
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purposes,  whilst  he  was  forging  chains  for  them  as  his  slave.*,  elect. 
They  opened  their  schools  to  the  disappointed  of  all  ranks,  and  in- 
idiSerently  admitted  the  Intimites,  the  followers  of  Ali,  the  tribes 
of  Sukkeef,  and  even  the  Magin  worshippers  of  fire.  Their  new 
nomenclature  enabled  them  to  give  consistency  to  every  incon- 
gruity, and  this  jumble  of  principles,  whose  object  was  numerical 
strength  against  their  opponents  the  Alios,  was  represented  to  the 
people  of  Eaniagoustan,  as  the  code  of  Al  Hatim,  or  perfect 
liberality.  They  called  names  lustily  ;  traduced  characters 
systematically ;  preached  revolt  and  sedition  zealously ;  called 
black  white,  when  it  was  necessary  to  confound  colours ;  and  re- 
sented vehemently  every  doubt  which  their  less  enlightened  fellow 
citizens  expressed  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  creed  of  Al  Hatim, 
or  perfect  liberality  !  They  had  courted  the  young  prince,  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  and  honours  of  llaschid,  by  every  art  that 
seduction  could  suggest,  or  policy  render  attractive !  In  their 
temples  they  raised  altars  to  him,  and  forgot  the  precepts  of  the 
prophet  in  their  libations  to  his  honour,  Thev  looked  to  a  new 
reign  as  the  signal  for  their  own  unlimited  sway.  Thev  saw  their 
enemies  hurled  from  power,  and  they  feasted  by  anticipation  on 
the  rights  and  blessings  of  pre-eminence  and  rule. 

"  Alas!  the  new  reign  succeeded  and  their  hopes  were  blasted. 
The  young  prince  sat  down  upon  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  and 
they  beheld  the  ancient  Emirs  still  presiding  in  the  Ulema  !  Wis- 
dom marked  the  career  of  the  sovereign  ;  success  crowned  his 
measures  ;  and  still  the  Alouts,  or  AShatinutes,  bore  no  share  irt 
his  councils  !  This  was  insufferable  !  They  had  made  him  a  God, 
because  they  thought  that  he,  like  other  idols  of  mens'  hands, 
would  be  made  to  act  for  the  interest  of  their  makers."     P.  26. 

The  conduct  of  the  opposition  in  attf  mpting  lo  deprive  the 
administration  of  the  country  of  that  glory  which  was  so  justly 
their  due,  from  that  long  train  of  brilliant  atchievements,  and 
that  concentration  of  the  powers  of  Europe  against  the  tyrant, 
which  the  example  of  then-  firmness  inspired,  and  the  vigour  of 
their  counsels  sustained,  is  well  ppurtrayejd. 

"  But  the  boldest  flight  of  their  genius  was  a  grave  and  serious 
appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  people  of  El  Copros;  in  which  they 
proved  to  demonstration  (according  to  the  rules  of  their  old 
system),  that  the  prince  Egrbeg  al  liaschid  and  his  ministers^ 
although  they  planned,  and  progressively  executed,  the  designs 
and  expeditions  by  which  the  great  and  mighty  Al  Kalomeric  w°,s 
overthrown,  had  rip  hand,  and  bore  no  part,  in  the  achiev  meat! 
It  is  true,  that  the  people  had  observed  the  activity  of  tire  Div  n  ; 
had  seen  victories  followed  up,  and  trophies  borne  from  the  fi-  1(1 
of  battle;  and  thev  were  in  the  usual  hackuied  track  of  prejudice, 
and  still  more  ordinary  mode  of  tracing  effect-:  to  their  causes,  ob- 
stinate aridn^ninacieus  in- their  resistance,,  to  the  assarted  opinion 

of 
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of  the  Alduts,  that  both  Prince  and  Emirs  had  been  asleep  in  tTi* 
seraglio,  during  the  whole  accidental  series  of  events !  The  people 
reasoned  in  torn,  and  demanded  that  if  all  this  was  done  whilst 
their  governors  were  asleep,  what  might  they  not  have  done  hud 
they  been  awake!"     P.  iO. 


Art.  lp.     Picmri/nree}   or,  the  Fain/  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen* 
tun/.     <2  vols.     12n»o.     Hatchard.     13J4. 

This  is  a  little  novel  of  a  far  superior  cast  to  the  common  cir- 
culating medium  of  the  kingdom.  The  principal  character  in 
the  history,  Pneumauee,  becomes  the  female  Mentor  of  a  cler- 
gvman's  family  in  Devonshire,  whom  she  watches  over  with  the 
tenderest  care,  and  instructs  with  more  than  parental  anxiety. 
The  adventures  of  this  family  form  the  foundation  of  the  tale;  and 
are  told  in  a  very  pleasing  and  interesting  manner.  From  the 
generat  style  of  the  writing,  we  should  strongly  suspect  this  to 
be  the  production  of  a  female  hand  ;  particularly  as  the  portraits 
of  the  female  character  so  far  exceed  those  of  the  male.  Ji» 
many  parts  there  is  a  vein  of  strong  sense  expressed  in  language 
at  once  simple  and  elegant.  We  were  much  pleaded  with  the 
fallowing  remark,  which  may  furnish  a  hint  to  those  in  whose 
hands  the  educatiou  of  young  women  is  entrusted. 

"  Pneumanee,  who  took  advantage  of  every  circumstance  to  im- 
prove their  minds,  advised  Fanny  to  acquire  more  command  over 
her  feelings ;  it  was  a  want  of  proper  firmness  to  make  imaginary 
woes.  Sensibility  was  given  us  for  a  blessing,  and  good  sense  to 
keep  it  in  proper  bounds  ;  and  the  parents  who  taught  their  chil- 
dren to  feel  for  the  sufferings  of  a  fly,  did  them  as  much  injustice 
as  those  who  allowed  them  to  torture  it.  It  weakened  a  mind  greatly 
to  be  always  indulging  its  finer  feelings  ;  the  proper  medium  was  to 
teach  them  the  real  value  of  things ;  and  to  prevent  a  frivolous 
weakness  of  character,  they  were  to  think  and  speak  of  great  ob- 
jects."   Vol.  I.  p.  102. 

The  fblkjwing-<?bservattons  upon  the  new  art  of  memory,  which 
at  present  seems  to  engage  the  attention  of  those  who  patronize  it, 
to  so  great  a  decree,  that  they  forget  every  thing  else,  are  given 
with  much  good  humour  and  good  sense. 

*'  At  their  return  to  the  Parsonage,  they  again  found  the  Miss 
Volatiles :  they  had  heard  that  there  were  to  be  poney-races  soon 
upon  the  beach,  and  they  had  quite  forgotten  to  ask  when  they 
would  be ;  and  so,  as  they  had  been  rambling  upon  the  cliffs,  they 
tgols,  them  again  in  their  way  home  ;  and  indeed  the  Parsonage  was 

.    . :  ;  .  SO' 
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so  pretty,  the  sun  seemed  to  shine  there  more  than  usually  cheer- 
ful, it  always  looked  happy.  *  But  when  were  the  races  ?' — '  The 
1st  of  September,'  Fanny  said,  i  and  the  1 1th.'— *  Now  remember, 
Mary,  symbol  the  first,"  Tower  of  Babel ;  fourteenth,  Diogenes  or 
Watchman.'—'  No,  no,  no,'  said  Mary,  «  it  is  Bajazet  or  Foun- 
tain.'— «  Oh  fie,  Mary,  where  is  your  memory  ?  those  are  symbols 
forty-six  and  forty-seven.' — «  No/  Mary  said,  '  that  was  Direc- 
tion-post and  Apothecary.'  And  then  followed  the  division  of*  a 
room  into  nine  parts,  and  Glass-blower  and  Apollo,  Cock-fighting, 
State-bed,  and  Trojan  Horse,  with  a  variety  of  sounds  so  new  in 
their  combinations,  that  the  party  were  astonished  at  what  it  could 
all  mean,  and  naturally  thought  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  the  watch- 
word, and  all  the  rest  was  to  exemplify  the  confusion  of  tongues; 
and  not  till  the  ladies  had  once  more  taken  their  leave,  did  Pneu- 
manee  explain  that  the  art  of  memory  was  now  reduced  to  tech- 
nical arrangement,  and  that  those  who  would  not  take  the  trouble 
to  exercise  and  perfect  their  memory,  were  giving  themselves  ten 
times  the  trouble  to  learn  a  variety  of  symbols,  that  in  some  weak 
minds  confused  every  idea  about  them  ;  and  by  a  perpetual  system 
of  connection,  they  had  not  one  simple  idea  left. 

"  Charles  anxiously  inquired,  if  you  could  really  remember  all 
that  you  read  of  history  by  such  an  art.  '  By  symbols  there  was 
no  doubt,'  Pneumanee  said,  '  that  you  might  remember  when  your 
favourite  Gustavus  Adolphus  began  and  ended  his  reign  ;  but  the 
anecdotes  you  mentioned  to-day,  that  he  never  engaged  in  any 
battle  without  first  praying  at  the  head  of  his  troops;  that  he  used 
afterwards  to  thunder  out  in  a  strong  and  energetic  manner  a  Ger- 
man hymn,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  his  whole  army ;  and  that 
the  effect  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  voices  was  both  wonderful  and 
terrible  :  all  this,  and  so  much  more  as  you  mentioned  of  your  hero 
to-day,  would  have  required  so  many  symbols  to  learn,  that  to  a 
memory  so  good  as  yours,  the  anecdote  itself  could  not  cost  you 
half  the  trouble.'  "     Vol.  I.  p.  101. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  can  strongly  recommend  these  little  vo- 
lumes to  the  attention  of  ail  our  female  readers  at  least ;  us  from 
the  good  sense  which  predominates  throughout  the  who!e,  and 
particularly  from  the  good  principle  which  it  inculcates,  they 
cannot  but  derive  both  advantage  and  information.  The  lan- 
guage is  elegant,  and  devoid  of  pedantry  ;  and  of  the  tendency  of 
the  religious  sentiments,  which  are  partially  scattered,  we  can 
speak  in  unequivocal  terms.  The  story  is  neither  new,  nor  re- 
markable, but  is  told  in  an  interesting  manner.  The  principal 
fault  arises  from  the  obscurity  in  which  Pneumanee  herself  is 
involved;  for  there  is  no  clue  given  us  to  discover  whether  she 
is  a  benevolent  genius,  or  a  common  mortal.  This  uncertainty 
should  not  exist,  as  it  gives  an  air  of  improbability  and  absinth- \ 
to  the  whole.  In  a  second  edition  this  might  easily  be  reme- 
died. 
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TRAVELS. 

Art.  '20.  A  Tour  through  Morocco,  &r. ;  In/  TV.  Lcmpriere, 
M.  1).  Physician  tb  the  Forces.  8vo.  14s.  pp.  447. 
Oukll  and  Davis.      IS  13. 

A  faithful  account  of  the  moral  and  political  state  of  the  em- 
pire of  Morocco,  has  long  been  a  desideratum  in  E:  ;ilish  lite- 
rature. Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  tn  Laibnry,  and  Mr.  Bourke's 
History  of  the  Moors  m  Spain,  have  done  fii'ucft  to  remedy  this 
deficiency  ;  but  there  still  remained  a  considerable  held  for  ac- 
curacy in  research  and  fidelity  in  information.  We  are  of 
opinion,  tha?  Dr.  Lcmpriere  has  succeeded  in  both  these  essen- 
tial qualifications  for  ft  traveller ;  his  style  is  simple,  and  unaf- 
fected, ;md  the  information,  which,  from  his  medical  talents,  he 
-was  enabled  to  procure,  is  both  novel  and  interesting.  His  re- 
flections aiso  upon  the  moral  and  political  state  of  the  Lmpire 
do  credit  to  his  judgement.  His  geographical  descriptions  are 
also  accurate  and  useful.  We  are  sorry  that  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  contents  of  this  excellent 
volume,  but  we  can  s:ifely  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  His  description  of  the  Emperor's  harem,  into  which, 
as  a  physician,  he  was  admitted,  is  particularly  amusing.  The 
following  is  the  general  account  which  he  gives  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Moorish  ladies. 

"  I  seldom  observed  in  the  harem  the  women  at  any  employ- 
ment but  that  of  forming  themselves  into  circles  for  the  purpose  of 
conversation,  sometimes  in  the  open  eourts,  at  others  in  the  dif- 
ferent apartments.  As  they  are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  mosques, 
they  pray  at  the  appointed  times  in  their  own  chambers.  The 
Moors,  indeed,  entertain  the  prejudice  which  is  commonly  attri- 
buted to  the  Mussulmen  in  general,  that  the  female  sex  are  alto- 
gether  an  inferior  species  of  animals,  merely  formed  to  be  slaves 
to  the  pleasures  of  men,  whose  salvation  is  consequently  not  of  so 
much  ioiportanee  ;  and  with  this  sentiment  the  conduct  of  the  men 
towards  them  in  every  instance  corresponds.  The  Moors  likewise 
assign  other  reasons  for  not  permitting  their  females  to  enter  their 
placed  of  worship  :  they  assert,  that  it  would  be  not  only  contrary 
to  the  custom  which  prevails  in  the  country,  of  not  allowing  the 
sexes  to  meet  in  any  particular  spot,  but  it  might  also,  by  creating 
loose  and  improper  ideas,  abstract  their  attention  from  devotion. 

The  women  have  their  Talbas  as  well  as  the  men  their  Talbs. 
These  persons,  who   are   either  wives  or  concubines,  just  as   it 

happens, 
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happens,  and  whose  principal  qualifications  appear  to  be  reading 
and  writing-,  teach  the  younger  part  of  the  harem  to  repeat  their 
prayers,  and  the  older  females  they  instruct  in  the  laws  and  prin- 
ciples of  their  religion." 


Art.  21.  Tetters  from  a  Lady  to  her  Sister,  during  a  Tour 
to  Paris,  in  the  Mouths  of  April  and  May,  1814.  12mo. 
1 80  pp.    4s.     Longman. 

These  letters  gave  the  first  account  of  a  visit  to  Paris  after  the 
lon,T  period  of  hostility  which  divided  the  nations,  and  suspend- 
ed the  commerce  of  arts  and  elegancies  yet  more  completely  than 
that  of  merchandise.  There  are  some  ladt/isins  which  a  judi- 
cious friend  of  lb?  fair  authoress  should  have  marked  for  sup- 
pression :  such  as  "  we  ladies  may  blame  ourselves  for  the  delay, 
for  we  would  not  allow  the  main  ga.il  to  be  set,  &c."  "  The 
confusion  of  tongues  is  certainly  a  great  curse  on  mankiud.  A 
woman  especially  feels  it  who  is  so  full  of  curiosity,  &c."  There 
is  throughout  a  vivacity,  a  goodness  of  heart,  a  lively  interest  in 
all  around  her,  and  a  benevolent  desire  to  make  her  sister  as 
happy  as  herself,  by  a  description  of  all  things  that  awakened  her 
emotions.  These  characters  of  this  slight  performance  disarm 
criti/ism,  and  induce  us  to  offer,  with  some  earnestness,  to  one 
so  evidently  young  and  amiable,  our  advice  not  to  yield  to  the 
pressing  request  of  friends,  in  exposing  to  the  rude  gale  of  pub- 
licity the  bagatelles  which  are  adapted  to  give  delight  to  a  private 
circle.  The  best  part  of  this  little  volume  is,  perhaps,  the  de- 
scription of  St.  Cloud. 

"  The  interior  of  St.  Cloud  corresponds  with  its  exterior  in 
beauty.  The  decorations  and  furniture  are  more  magnificent  than 
thg§e  of  any  good  dozen  of  sultan  s  palaces  put  together.  It  is 
beyond  imagination  luxurious. 

"  Hei-e  we  saw  the  King  of  Rome's  little  carriage  which  used  to 
be  drawn  by  four  "  sheep''  It.  is  a  splendid  little  bauble.  Also,  some 
very  beautiful  embroidery  worked  by  Marie  Louise — her  work 
frame,  and  her  piano-forte.  She  was,  they  say,  a  very  good  musi- 
cian. 

"  From  several  of  the  apartments,  which  are  a  great  height  above 
the  river,  though  not  far  from  it,  you  have  a  complete  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  Seine  and  the  country  beyond  it,  terminated  by  a  most 
pleasing  and  finished  prospect  of  the  city  of  Paris,  with  the  hill  of 
Montmartre,  covered  with  wind-mills  and  the  romantic  quarries  of 
Belle-ville  behind  it.  And  yet  neither  this  nor  the  prospect  from 
the  bridge  is  quite  satisfactory,  for  though  the  outlines  are  as  ro- 
mantic and  as  pleasingly  varied  as  fancy  can  form,  the  barrenness 

y  y  2  of 
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of  the  soil  cfefetfi  a  melancholy  appearance  on  the  whole.     The  pa- 
ct' St.  ClbUd  originally   belonged    to   Monsieur,   brother   of 
Lou i^  XIV. 

"  The  gailery  it-  one  hundred  and  cighty-fi've  feet  long  and  twenty- 

.     The  Duke  of  Orleans  who  built  this  paluce,  took  great 

rht  in  it,  to  the  day  of  his  death.     When  it  was  finished  and  he 

brought  the   king,   his  brother,  to   see  it,   Louis  XIV.  was  mean 

enough  to  express  a  desire  to  have  it.     "  Sire,"  replied  the  Duke, 

M  voa  are  the  master,  and  I  must  say,  it  is  at  your  service,  but,  in 

return,  1  hope  you  will  appoint  me  apartments  in  the  Coneiergerie" 

(house  of  correction). 

"  The  chtipel  is  dm  all,  and  the  theatre   also,  but  it  is  prettily 
fitted  up.      The   library  is   by  no  means  extensive.     There  were 
i  maps  lying  open,  just  as  Napoleon  left  them,  and  some  books 
lotes  in  them. 

[theatt<  (idanttoldus)  constantly  slept  inhis clothes 

sword  b-y  his  side ;  but  this  person  contradicted 

was  so   prevalent)  of  his  violence;  or  breaking 

ire.  most  positively.     The  Empress  is  every-where 

ken  of."     P.  9L 
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Art.  22.   Letters  addressed  to  two  absent  Daughters,  by  Mrs. 
Rundell.     i2mo.     pp.  ,'301.     Ss.     London.     1814. 

If  we  are  not  egregiously  mistaken,  this  is  the  lady  to  whom 
the  court  of  aldermen  and  their  wives  arc  infinitely  obliged  for 
an  admirable  treatise  upon  the  art  of  cookery.  The  analogy  be- 
tween the  mind  and  the  body  is  no  where  to  be  traced  in  a  clear- 
er point  of  view  than  in  the  turn  of  their  appetites  and  the  qua- 
lity of  their  food.  Mrs.  Rundell  having  provided  so  admirably, 
for  the  cravings  of  the  one,  now  directs  her  attention  to  the  wants 
of  the  other.  In  both  departments  she  is  attended  with  success, 
and  her  directions  for  preserving  both  quinces  and  character  are 
equally  eminent.  What  are  the  purest  sentiments,  but  savoury 
patties  of  the  mind  :  and  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken,  that 
they  are  not  drenched  with  the  milk  and  water  of  insipidity,  or 
disgraced  by  the  garlic,  of  vulgarity.  The  novels,  against  which 
Mrs.  Rundell  so  judiciously  cautions  her  eleves,  are  little  else 
but  tea  cakes  and  trifles  ;  and  the  whining  infidelity  of  Rousseau 
resembles  nothing  more  than  cucumbers  cocked  in  copperas.    In 

tin 
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the  courses  of  reading  Mrs.  R.  seems  quite  at  home,  and  in  her 
directions  for  the  management  of  the  tongue  she  is  inimitable. 
The  female  character  and  the  chicken  pie  will  doubtless  be 
equally  raised  by  her  exertions. 

We  could  however  almost  quarrel  with  ourselves  for  venturing  a 
jest  upon  the  volume  before  us.  In  many  points  it  contains  much 
admirable  instruction  ;  the  sentiments  are  always  good,  often  ad- 
mirable. The  following  advice  to  those  young  ladies,  whose 
sprightliness  and  genius  principally  consist  in  a  vulgar,  hoydenish 
affectation  of  wit,  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated  upon  the 
quizzing  parties,  which  are  too  often  visible  in  the  second  ranks 
of  society. 

"  And  here  let  me  give  you  a  hint  upon  that  sort  of  conversa- 
tion, which,   though  it  does  not  absolutely  come  under  the  deno- 
mination of  scandal,  yet  betrays  a  considerable  degree  of  ill  na- 
ture, and  a  great  want  of  cultivation  ;  and  this  is  a  satirical,  sneer- 
ing  way  of"  noticing  people's  weaknesses  and  foibles,  and  other 
little  harmless  oddities,    which  comes  under  the  fashionable  term 
of  quizzing.     This  is  generally  resorted  to  by  those  who  are  defi- 
cient in  powers  for  better  conversation,  and  yet  are  anxious  to  bear 
their  part,  which  they  flatter  themselves  they  do  with  great  spirit 
and  eclat  :  but  you  rarely  find  people  of  sense,  or  much  intellec- 
tual endowment,  addicted   to  this  frivolity.     Their  minds  are  too 
enlarged,   and    usually  occupied  with  things  of  too  much  real  im- 
portance,   to  leave    opportunity  or  inclination  for  that  minute  at- 
tention to  trifles,  which  those  must  possess  who  are  always  watch- 
ing for  little  particularities  at  which  to  aim  the  shafts  of  ridicule. 
It  is  from  this  cause  that  girls  are   so  much  given    to  this  sort  of 
discourse.     Often  possessing  little  knowledge,  and  still  less  judg- 
ment, their  attention  is  chiefly  attracted  by  externals,   and  every 
slight  deviation  in  manner  or  way  of  thinking,  from  the   standard 
formed  by  their  confined  ideas,  is  sure  to  be  unmercifully  lashed. 
How    often  have  my  eyes  and  ears  been  pained  by  the  conduct  of 
three  or  four  such  silly  creatures  assembled  together,   who,  unable 
to  talk  of  any  thing  better,  have  been  turning  into  ridicule  all  their 
acquaintance,  some  of  whom  were  eminently  respectable  either  for 
their  worth  or  abilities,  or  at  any  rate,  their  superiors  from  age  or 
situation.     And  not  contented  with  laughing  at  the   absent,  how 
frequently  have  I  observed,  by  the  low  whisper,  and  half-repressed 
titter,   that  the  present  company  came   in  also  for  their  share  of 
notice  V 

Her  remarks  upon  novels  are  also  admirable,  and  extend,  in 
our  opinion,  not  only  to  tales  of  fiction  and  romance,  but  to 
the  modern  custom  of  inculcating  principles,  manners,  and  even 
religion  itself  in  the  ilippant  garb  of  a  moral  tale. 

"  The 
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"  The  disadvantages  attendant  upon  reading  these  books  are 
various.  Alter  ranging  at  large,  through  scenes  so  highly  co- 
loured as  those  depicted  in  novels,  the  routine  of  common  every- 
day occurrences  becomes  uninteresting  and  monotonous.  Our 
imagination  too,  taught  to  expect  perfection,  by  constantly  con- 
templating it  in  ideal  characters,  sutlers  no  inconsiderable  disap- 
pointment on  finding  us  condemned  to  associate  with  men  and  wo- 
men such  as  they  really  are,  instead  of  with  heroes  and  heroine?, 
such  as  they  are  represented.  Another  bad  consequence  I  have 
repeatedly  observed  to  result  from  the  perusal  of  novels  by  youth, 
is  a  disrelish  for  works  of  a  more  solid  kind  ;  the  taste  becomes  vi- 
tiated, and  incapable  of  enjoying  books  calculated  to  improve  the 
understanding.  Truth,  clothed  in  simplicity,  is  thrown  aside  with 
disgust,  to  make  room  for  what?  fiction  dressed  out  in  such  a  pre- 
posterous garb,  that  nothing  but  a  disordered  imagination,  and  mis- 
guided judgment,  could  render  these  thoughtless  readers  blind  to 
the  follies  it  presents." 

We  must  now  turn  Mrs.  Rundell's  argument  and  representa- 
tions against  herself,  and  strongly  protest  against  her  own  stones, 
which  are  sufficiently  absurd  and  out  of  taste,  and  incumber  a 
volume,  in  which  we  with  pleasure  recognize  so  many  excellent 


Art.  2.).     Spanish  Gui'lar;   a  Tale  for  the   Use  of  Young 
Persons.     By  Elizabeth  Isabella  Spence. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  novelette,  and  may  with  safety  be  en- 
trusted in  the  hands  of  all  the  younger  branches  of  our  families. 
The  moral  is  good,  and  the  story  is  of  that  casjt,  which  cannot 
fail  to  interest  the  feelings  of  a  child.  \Yt  can  safely  recom- 
mend it. 


Art.  24.  Time's  Telescope  for  1S15,  being  a  complete  Guide  to 
the  Almanack,  fyc.  §c.  pp.  330.  9s.  bherwood,  Neely,  and 
Jones.     JS14. 

The  history  of  astronomy  and  the  first  principles  of  the  art  are 
well  described  in  this  entertaining  volume.  It  will  be  the  source  of 
much  amusement  and  information  upon  the  mighty  mysteries 
of  the  Almanack,  and  the  appearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Much  curious  matter  respecting  the  several  Saints'  days  has  been 
collected   together  ;    which  with  an  accurate    account    of   the 

flowers 
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flowers  which  blossom,  and  the  buds  which  appear  in  the  course 
of  every  month,  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  instruct  the  reader. 
We  do  not  approve  however  of  the  frequent  references  to  the 
T.  T.  of  1814,  &c.  The  archivist  for  each  year  should  be  per- 
fect, and  in  this  sort  of  annual  publication,  the  repetition  of 
information  is  not  only  tolerable,   but  actually  necessary. 
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